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ABSTRACT 

This  is  a report  on  18  months  of  work  done  in  an 
experimental  and  demonstration  project  designed  to  develop  ways  to 
meet  in-plant  skill  needs  by  upgrading  the  job  skills  of  entry  level 
(mostly  minority  group)  workers  and  by  improving  capacity  for  better 
employee- supervisor  relationships.  Project  activity  took  place  in 
three  cities — Newark,  Baltimore,  and  Cleveland.  Overall  coordination 
was  performed  by  skill  Achievement  Institute,  a group  of  manpower 
specialists  who  had  cooperated  on  a feasibility  study  and  in  a 2-year 
upgrading  project  in  New  York  City.  The  project  contracted  with 
employers  to  design  upgraded  jobs,  to  design  and  deliver  training  for 
employees  to  be  upgraded,  and  to  develop  employer  capability  to  carry 
on  the  upgrading  technique,  called  High  Intensity  Training,  in  the 
plant  during  paid  time,  with  guaranteed  promotions  and  raises.  The 
report  is  divided  into  five  separate  volumes,  which  include  "An 
Applied  Model  for  Project  Management,"  "Guidelines  for  Marketing  and 
Sales,"  "High  Intensity  Training  Methodology^,"  "An  Analysis  of  the 
Short  Range  Impact  of  High  Intensity  Training,"  and  a summary  volume, 
which  contains  an  annotated  bibliography.  (BC) 
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This  is  a summary  volume  of  a four-volume  report  on  an 
eighteen-month  E&D  contract  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  The  reader  will  find  that 
the  entire  report  is  cross-referenced  according  to  subject 
matter  when  this  seems  advisable.  The  other  volumes  and 
their  subjects  are  listed  below: 

Volume  I,  An  Applied  Model  for  Project  Management, 
sets  forth  the  managerial  parameters  used  in  the 
syctem  management  of  the  three-city  upgrading  pro- 
gram. It  also  gives  a detailed  account  of  the 
initiating  activities  and  subsequent  operations 
organization  and  controls. 

Volume  IX,  Guidelines  for  Marketing  and  Sales, 
records  the  marketing  experience  of  the  three  city 
projects  and  sets  forth  the  philosophy,  strategy, 
and  sales  techniques  employed  to  initiate  upgrading 
training  programs  in  the  field. 

Volume  III,  High  Intensity  Training  Methodology,  is 
a volume  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  A Handbook  for 
Implementation , discusses  in  detail  an  ideal  model 
of  HIT  and  includes  a description  and  explanation 
of  the  five  phases  of  activities  o£  this  model. 

Part  II,  A Field  Review  of  Selected  Programs,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  findings  of  a sampling  of  actual 
training  programs  and  an  examination  of  the  under- 
lying assumptions  of  HIT. 

Volume  IV,  An  Analysis  of  the  Short  Range  Impact 
of  High  Intensity  Training,  is  a discussion  of  the 
findings  of  a panel  study  conducted  by  the  Institute 
and  its  field  analytic  task  force. 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  listing  the  material  published  by 
the  Institute  during  its  association  with  three  phases  of  E&D 
upgrading  activities  appears  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 


vii 
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PREFACE 


The  four  volumes  of  this  report  represent  three  years  and 
many  man-hours  of  experience  in  upgrading  underemployed 
workers  in  the  work  environment.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Institute  has  delivered  products  for  implementing  other 
training  and  upgrading  programs.  Volumes  I through  III  are 
not  intended  to  give  "turn-key"  capability  but  have  been 
written  merely  to  serve  as  a comprehensive  set  of  guidelines 
in  managing,  marketing  and  implementing  training  programs 
for  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker.  It  is  aiiticipated 
that  as  this  organization  obtains  more  experience  in  the 
field  it  will  expand  and  develop  the  concepts  and  models 
discussed  in  these  volumes. 

Foie  the  first  time  we  feel  that  the  model  has  been  developed 
systematically  and  with  the  idea  of  expanding  easily  and 
rapidly  to  new  markets.  In  the  refinement  of  this  concept 
we  have  attempted  to  anticipate  manpower  needs  in  the  1970's. 

This  has  been  the  most  complex  document  we  have  ever  submitted 
it  reelects  three  years  of  E&D  activities  in  upgrading 
rather  than  just  the  period  covered  by  the  latest  conract, 
Without  the  devotion,  loyalty,  and  professional  expertise  of 
Miss  Caroline  Pezsullo,  the  four  volumes  would  not  now  be  a 
reality.  In  addition  to  responsibility  for  authorship  of 
Volume  II,  she  coordinated  the  preparation  of  the  entire 
series. 

I would  especially  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Edward  Giblin,  who 
has  extensive  experience  in  the  field  setting  and  who  has 
incorporated  this  knowledge  into  a HIT  handbook  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  original  concepts  of  Norman  Goldberg. 

Mr.  Walter  Morgan,  who  gathered  information,  reported  on 
actual  HIT  programs  and  offered  fresh  observations  and  evalu- 
ations of  HIT,  also  deserves  our  thanks.  I extend  my  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Bernard  Pittinsky,  my  co-author,  for  providing 
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another  touch  of  reality  for  Volume  I,  and  to  Frank  Castro 

foi.  providing  the  analytical  designs  and  implementation  of 
Volume  IV. 


To  Mrs . Mary  Farrar,  Editor  for  the  Institute,  who  had  the 
major  responsibility  for  putting  this  series  into  English 
we  are  extremely  grateful.  To  the  Institute's  support  staff 
whose  assistance  in  preparation  of  these  documents  has  been  ’ 
helpful,  my. special  note  of  thanks. 


Although  Norman  Goldberg,  former  Director  of  Operations,  has 
now  moved  on  to  new  challenges,  he  was  totally  responsible 
tor  the  original  concepts  and  methodology  of  HIT.  Many  of 
his  ideas  are  woven  throughout  this  entire  series  of  volumes. 


During  this  eighteen-month  period  the  Institute  has  relied 
upon  the  constant  support  and  active  interest  of  its  Board 
of  Directors.  I wish  to  extend  my  gratitude  to  each  of  the 
members,  and  also  to  recognize  similarly  those  people  who 
served  as  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Skill  Upgrading  Inc 
in  Baltimore.  °* 


Eafh  c?ty  Project  was  linked  to  the  Institute  by  a policy- 
making group.  To  those  who  served  on  the  Operations  Commit- 
tees for  Baltimore  and  Cleveland  and  on  the  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedure Committee  for  Newark,  my  thanks  for  many  hours  of 
constructive  and  cooperative  work  well  done. 


Certainly  the  culmination  of  this  series  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  full  commitment  of  Mr.  Melvin  J.  Rogow, 

•?uGC^  off^cer>  whose  support  over  these  many  months,  along 
with  that  of  Mr.  Seymour  Brandwein,  Director,  Office  of 

Special  Manpower  Programs,  has  sustained  the  Institute  and 
its  objectives. 


S.  B.  M. 
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Introduction 


Skill  Achievement  Institute  has  been  associated  with  three 
separate  experimental  and  demonstration  programs  for  training 
and  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker.  This  summary  is 
taken  from  the  several  volumes  of  a report  on  the  third  pro- 
gram, an  eighteen -month  period  during  which  the  Institute 
acted  as  systems  manager  for  a multi-city  upgrading  project. 
The  report  in  its  entirety  describes  the  activities  of  both 
the  Institute  and  the  individual  city  projects  during  the 
contract  period.  Three  of  the  volumes  are  meant  to  serve  as 
handbooks  for  the  Institute's  next  phase  of  upgrading  endeav- 
ors and  also  as  guides  for  other  manpower  training  programs. 
This  summary  will  only  relate  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
multi-city  upgrading  program  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  appropriate  section  of  the  report  for  in-depth  explana- 
tions and  discussions  of  any  particular  point. 

The  two  previous  E&D  upgrading  programs  were  each  develop- 
mental steps  leading  to  the  three-city  configuration.  The 
first  was  a feasibility  study  in  the  New  York  City  area  where- 
in the  willingness  of  industry  to  accept  upgrading  was  tested 
and  the  original  training  methodologies  were  initiated.  The 
second  program  developed  the  concepts  tested  in  the  first 
step  and  also  developed  a one-city  upgrading  paradigm  for  the 
three-city  project.  (See  Figure  1-,  A Summary  of  Experimental 
and  Demonstration  Activities.) 

The  Institute  was  then  formed  to  act  as  a systems  manager  for 
a three-city,  in-plant  upgrading  program.  The  program  employs 
a technique  known  as  High  Intensity  Training  (HIT)  for  upgrad- 
ing the  underemployed  worker  and  altering  attitudes  and  be- 
havior of  supervisors  and  managers. 

HIT  is  a systematic  means  of  offering  low-wage  employees 
skill  training  and  upgrading  for  specific  jobs  with  a salary 
increase,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  them  with  human 
relations  skills  and  other  means  for  self -development.  HIT 


has  proved  to  be  a pragmatic  solution  to  employers'  needs 
for  skilled  labor.  It  offers  expeditious  in-plant  training 
(usually  forty  hours  spread  over  a period  of  five  weeks) 
which  allows  the  employer  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the 
trainees ' new  proficiencies  more  quickly  than  traditional 
training  methods  would  allow.  HIT  also  demonstrates  to  the 
employer  that  he  possesses  in  his  pool  of  low-wage  workers 
the  human  resources  that  can  help  solve  his  manpower  problems. 

As  the  Institute  agreed  in  the  contract,  its  responsibilities 
as  system  manager  involve  four  particular  areas  of  guidance 
and  control: 

• Expansion  of  the  training  and  upgrading, 
and  analytic  experiences  of  Phases  I and  II; 

• Provision  of  total,  integrated  planning  for 
the  entire  system  of  upgrading  programs; 

• Provision  of  technical  support  in  management, 
training,  marketing  and  analytic  studies; 

• Coordination  of  the  entire  multi-city 
upgrading  program. 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  third  phase  were  broader  in 
scope  than  the  reliability  and  validity  testing  purposes  of 
the  previous  programs.  Other  objectives  include: 

• Determining  whether  a variety  of  sponsoring 
agencies  could  aid  in  implementing  HIT; 

• Developing  and  conducting  a study  to  determine 
short  term  and  long  term  effects  of  HIT  on 
the  workers  and  on  the  employing  organization; 

• Overseeing  the  three-city  operations  to  train 
1,050  low-wage  workers  directly  and  1,050 
indirectly  through  trained  company  personnel; 

• Providing  overall'  planning,  technical  support 
and  coordination  for  each  city  project; 

• Refining  HIT  upgrading  and  marketing  tech- 
niques; 


A SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACTIVITIES 

Upgrading  Project 
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• Establishing  a central  information  and 
evaluation  system. 

ThP  Institute  began  the  three-city  upgrading  program  by 
establishing6 each  local  project  under  the  auspxces  of  a 
state,  city  and  nonprofit  sponsoring  age  . 


Initial  Activities 


In  order  to  attain  this  expansion,  several  major  initiating 
activities  were  necessary.  These  included: 

• Selection  of  geographic  locations  of 
upgrading  activities 

• Selection  or  creation  of  implementing 
organization 

• Development  of  funding  proposals 

• Staffing  and  equipping  each  organization 

• Initial  staff  training  in: 

Project  management 
HIT  methodology 
Marketing  plan 
Documentation  . 

Analytic  activities 
Reporting  and  evaluation 

• Planning  for  ongoing  training  and  technical 
support 

• Design  and  implementation  of  an  analytic 
study  to  determine  the  short  and  long  term 
effects  of  upgrading 

• Establishment  of  a system  of  program 
evaluation 

• Establishment  of  a system  of  program  control 

• Implementation  of  HIT  upgrading  programs 


Implementing  the  Three-City  Upgrading  System 


A generalized  implementation  plan  had  been  developed  as  part 
of  the  proposal  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  three- 
city  upgrading  system.  The  objective  now  was  to  take  this 
generalized  plan  and  develop  and  implement  relatively  de- 
tailed plans  of  operations  in  each  of  the  specified  areas. 
Several  major  activity  areas  were  defined  and  a description 
of  each  follows. 


Analytic  Design 


The  analytic  program  was  designed  to  measure  the  short  range 
effects  of  HIT  on  workers  who  are  trained,  on  workers  who 
are  not  trained,  on  supervisors  and  management,  and  on ^ the 
structure  and  operation  of  the  organizations  where  training 
takes  place. 

Since  the  analytic  emphasis  was  on  the  impact  of  HIT,  the 
analytic  design  was  developed  as  a panel  study  of  the  spe- 
cific groups  mentioned.  Because  of  the  exploratory  nature  of 
the  investigation  and  the  need  for  in-depth  information,  a 
small  number  of  organizations  employing  HIT  were  used  as  a 
sample. for  the  study.  Four  organizations  in  each  of  the 
three  cities  have  been  chosen.  The  Institute  will  analyze 
the  impact  of  HIT  in  two  from  each  project. 

Various  analytic  techniques  have  been  employed  to  collect  the 
needed  data,  principally  the  structured  interview  instrument. 
The  set  of  instruments  for  the  panel  study  includes  a trainee 
interview  schedule,  a non- trainee  schedule,  a supervisor 
schedule,  and  a manager's  schedule. 

In  addition  to  information  obtained  from  personal  interviews, 
other  important  data  were  collected  through  the  examination 
of  personnel  and  work  performance  records  and  by  making  sys- 
tematic observations  in  the  plant  settings  and  the  training 
classes.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Volume  IV  of  this  report 
for  a thorough  description  of  this  analytic  study. 


Advance  Operations 


City  Selection 

In  its  contract,  the  Institute  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  three  target  cities  in  which  upgrading 
programs  would  be  established.  The  three  target  cities  were 
to  be  chosen  from  a U.  S,  Department  of  Labor  preselected 
list  of  seven  cities.  The  cities  on  this  preselected  list 
were  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Newark,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  Syracuse. 

The  criteria  established  for  use  in  city  selection  were: 

• A large  non-White  population  with  severe 
employment  problems; 

• An  upgrading  potential  as  evidenced  by  the 
rate  of  industrial  growth,  job  vacancy 
rates,  and  the  level  of  support  by  business 
and  labor  of  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged; 

• The  number  of  effective  manpower  programs 
already  in  existence  and  the  degree  of 
support  and  cooperation  being  extended  by 
business,  labor  and  community; 

• The  relationships  existing  between  govern- 
ment and  tne  target  population  (workers, 
business,  and  labor). 

The  data  collected  to  ascertain  which  cities  met  the  criteria 
already  established  included  demographic  information  about 
wage  scales,  racial  statistics, unemployment  and  underemploy- 
^ates,  the  amount  of  shifting  in  the  population  patterns! 
and  a general  description  of  the  area.  ’ 

Industrial  and  labor  data  also  helped  to  evaluate  the  cities 
in  terms  of  the  criteria.  Information  was  collected  about 
the  location,  the  kinds  of  industries,  the  number  of  people 
employed  and  the  amount  of  job  vacancies  extant,  and  the 
local  salary  ranges  by  job  category  in  the  area.  A list  of 
major  employers  included  information  about  the  number  of 
employees,  their  racial  make-up*  and  the  union  affiliations 


of  companies  which  employed  non-Whites.  The  training 
activities  of  the  employer,  on  the  list,  both  company  and 
union  training,  were  also  noted. 

The  Institute  conducted  a thorough  examination  of  the  man- 
power programs  already  active  in  each  city.  The  data  col- 
lected^from  this  activity  included  the  following  information 
about  eSh  program:  the  funding-source  and  level; the  degree 

of  cooperation  among  existing  programs;  both  official  an 
non-official  assessments  of  each  program;  and  an  evaluation 
of  their  respective  involvements  in  business,  governmen  , 
unions,  and  the  community. 

Socio-political  data  were  also  collected  to  help  the 
Institute  discover  which  cities  most  nearly  met  the  es 
lished  criteria.  This  information  was  a result  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  existing  public  services,  community  and  polit- 
ical issues,  and  the  actively  operating  community  groups. 
Included^in  these  data,  too,  was  an  evaluation  of  the  current 
attitudes  toward  programs  which  served  minority  groups.  The 
information  sources  and  the  effectiveness  of  local  newspapers 
were  also  noted  for  each  city* * 

These  data  were  collected  through  field  visits  and  interviews 
in  each  city  and  by  searching  existing  sources  such  as  t e 
city  records,  newspaper  files,  and  public  libraries.  The 
data  were  analyzed  and  rated  on  a seven  point  scale.  A city 
criteria  rating  matrix  was  developed  and  an  overall  rating  o 
the  project  potential  was  developed* 

A detailed  report  entitled,  ’'City  Selections:  Interim  Report" 

was  published  on  April  1,  1968.  The  only  major  ^ration  from 
this  plan  was  that  field  visits  were  not  made  to  all  the 
cities.  Based  on  this  interim  report,  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Institute  decided  that  the  three  highest 
ranked  cities  (Newark,  Baltimore,  Cleveland)  would  be  selecte  . 


ERIC 


Selection  of  Sponsoring  Agency 

One  of  the  contractual  requirements  was  to  test  the  effect  of^ 
different  organizational  structures  in  implementing  HIT.  Some 
of  the  possible  structures  were: 

• An  existing  nonprofit  private  organization 
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a An  existing  public  agency 

• A "special  project"  in  either  of  the  above 

• A newly  created  nonprofit  private  organization 

• A division  of  the  Institute 
® A profit-making  company 

The  three  organizations  selected  to  implement  HIT  programs 


• Newark  Upgrading  Project  (Industrial  Train- 
ing Services)  a special  project  of  the 
Employment  Service,  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  State  of  New  Jersey. 

• Baltimore  Upgrading  Project  (Skill  Upgrading 
Ince)  — a private  nonprofit  corporation.  ’ 


• Cleveland  Upgrading  Project  (Skill  Upgrading 
in  Cievelsmd)  — a special  project  of  the 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  operating  objectives  of  the  local  entities  were  to  conduct 

the  PS  K?ln?-Pr°S^am  and  to  conduct  an  analytic  study.  With 

mete6  °bj*crVet“  mind>  ^dividual  organizational  structures 
were  created.  (See  Figures  2,  3,  and  4 ) uctures 


Funding 


Two  methods  of  funding  were  considered:  a prime  contract 

:“h  ‘e6  InstituCe  with  a subcontract  between  ?he “nstttute 
and  the  sponsoring  agency;  a prime  contract  between  the  U S 

withrsomP  sP°nsoring  agency.  The  latter  method, 

with  some  modification,  was  chosen. 

inuconcert  with  this  Manpower  Administration 

decided  to  test  the  following  models  in  these  cities:  ’ 

® Newark,  where  the  project  became  a special 
project  of  an  existing  public  agency; 
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NEWARK  IN-PLANT  TRAINING  AND  UPGRADING  PROJECT 
Organizational  Structure 
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SKILL  UPGRADING,  INC. 
Organizational  Structure 
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• Baltimore,  where  the  project  was  created  as 
a nonprofit  organization; 

• Cleveland,  where  the  project  was  begun  as  a 
special  project  of  an  existing  public  agency. 


Sponsoring  Agencies1  Differentials 


There  were  no  preset  criteria  for  selecting  an  organization 
to  act  as  a project  vehicle.  The  Institute  hoped  to  discover 
whether  there  would  be  any  measurable  difference  which  could 
be  attributed  to  the  organizational  structure  of  each  of  the 
proj  ects. 

In  the  case  of  Cleveland,  the  Institute  selected  an  existing 
nonprofit  organization  with  funding  to  be  subcontracted  with 
the  Institute.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  overrode  the 
Institute's  choice  and  decided  that  a prime  contract  would 
be  entered  into  between  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Office  of  the  Mayor  — Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  decision  elimi- 
nated the  possibility  of  measuring  the  effect  of  the 
Institute's  acting  as  a prime  contractor  and  thus  having  a 
strong  degree  of  control.  Another  problem  resulting  from 
this  choice  of  funding  for  the  Cleveland  project  was  the  in- 
herent limitations  it  placed  on  the  E&D  features  of  organiza- 
tional structure. 

Two  of  the  three  cities  were  sponsored  by  a public  agency. 
Newark  was  sponsored  by  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  a state  agency;  and  Cleveland  was  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  a city  agency. 


Contract  Activities 

As  the  projects  were  similar  in  scope,  the  only  significant 
time  spent  on  proposal  writing  and  negotiation  was  for  the 
first  project  (Newark).  This  first  project  proposal  formed 
the  model  from  which  the  contracts  for  the  remaining  cities 
were  negotiated.  The  prior  experience  in  proposal  writing 
and  contract  negotiation  of  the  Institute  staff  helped  expe- 
dite the  procedure. 

The  negotiation  of  sufficient  funds  to  accomplish  objectives 
has  been  a problem  common  to  the  Institute  and  the  three 
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cities.  A negotiated  reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested (which  represents  the  elimination  of  fat)  is  not 
only  to  be  expected,  blit.  is  desirable  because  it  acts  as  a 
discipline  to  management.  Just  as  insufficient  capital  is  a 
prime  reason  for  business  failure  in  the  private  sector,  so 
can  an  insufficient  level  of  funding  contribute  significantly 
to  the  failure  of  a program  to  meet  contractual  objectives. 

In  many  cases  the  negotiation  of  funding  levels  takes  place 
after  the  operational  objectives  have  been  agreed  to.^  There 
is  a danger  that  funds  may  be  reduced  to  a level  which  obvi- 
ates the  successful  implementation  of  a program.  When  this 
occurs,  operational  objectives  must  be  reduced  to  a point 
where  there  is  a reasonable  balance  between  these  objectives 
and  the  funds  available. 


Key  Staff  Recruitment 

The  Institute  was  directly  involved  in  the  recruitment  of 
each  project's  Project  Director,  Director  of  Training,  Direc- 
tor of  Marketing,  Controller,  and  Analytic  Director. 

In  keeping  with  its  managerial  philosophy,  the  selection  of. 
subordinate  staff  members  was,  for  the  most  part,  a. responsi- 
bility of  the  appropriate  director.  The  exact  qualities 
needed  for  each  position  were  extremely  hard  to  define.  Job 
descriptions  were  developed,  but  these,  at  best,  could  only 
serve  as  guides  (see  Appendix  E,  Volume  I).  Experience  had 
shown  the  Institute  that  good  staff  members  often  had  unre- 
lated formal  backgrounds. 


Logistics 

The  leasing  of  space  and  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  initial 
inventories  of  supplies  was  don£  by  members  of  the  Institute  s 
staff.  By  adopting  this  approach,  project  staff  members  were 
able  to  return  to  fully  operational  and  equipped  offices  after 
their  in-service  training*  Tn  all  cases,  sponsoring  agencies 
approved  leases  and  major  purchases.  Both  the  Newark  and 
Cleveland  projects  faced  difficulty  because  the  regulations 
of  the  sponsoring  agency  delayed  logistic  activities.  The 
Cleveland  project  ran  into  an  acute  problem  in  the  purchase 
of  furniture  and  equipment.  The  loan  of  furniture  by  dealers 
who  were  bidding  provided  a temporary  solution.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  City  of  Cleveland  no  longer  present  these  problems 
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because  the  project  controller  is  fully  aware  of  the  regula- 
tions and  the  lines  of  communications,  and  he  is  able  to 
expedite  purchases  when  necessary.  Eventually  a manual  on 
logistics,  which  established  guidelines,  was  issued  by  the 
Institute. 


Marketing 


During  this  stage  of  advance  operations,  the  Institute  began 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  marketing  activities.  Some 
of  this  groundwork  ?as  accomplished  in  combination  with  the 
activities  of  selected  cities,  sponsoring  agencies,  and  Board 
members.  Contacts  were  made  wxth  groups  such  as  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 

other  employer  groups  involved  in  development  activ- 
ities. At  the  same  time,  a detailed  marketing  plan  was  de- 
veloped for  the  use  of  the  marketing  staff.  As  the  marketing 
programs  is  an  essential  element  of  a successful  program, 
a separate  volume  describing  the  marketing  process  was  au- 
thored by  the  Institute* s Director  of  Marketing  and  is  in- 
cluded in  this  final  report.  (See  Volume  II.) 


Completion  of  Institute  Staff 


At  its  creation,  the  Institute  had  a core  staff  of  people  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
upgrading. 

There  were  no  experienced  people  readily  available  to  fill 
what  was  designed  to  be  the  most  sensitive  position  in  the 
system,  that  of  Field  Advisor.  A possible  source  of  experi- 
enced people  would  have  been  ex-staff  members  of  the  New  York 
city  P^ojfict.  Unfortunately,  most  of  them  had  been  recruited 
by  private  industry.  And  private  industry  was  not  a promising 
reservoir  of  talent  because  the  Institute  could  not  offer 
positions  which  were  attractive  enough  in  terms  of  salary, 
fringe  benefits  and  career  security. 

The  Institute  began  a comprehensive  recruitment  campaign  using 
newspaper  advertisements  and  extensive  personal  contacts.  One 
salient  point  was  driven  home  during  this  recruitment  campaign 
there  is  a great  shortage  of  people  who  have  had  significant 
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experience  in  the  field  of  {successful  manpower  programs. 
Those  people  who  have  demonstrated  success  are  in  great 
demand  and  are  therefore  not  readily  available. 

A second  major  negative  factor  is  the  area  of  salary  level, 
which  is  lower  in  a federally  funded  manpower  program  than 
in  competitive  private  industry  positions. 

Government  should  be  concerned  with  these  personnel  problems 
for  two  reasons: 

1)  the  low,  noncompetitive  salary  levels 
in  projects  they  fund,  and 

2)  the  time  limitations  of  any  particular 
contract. 

While  difficult,  these  problems  can  be  surmounted  by  the 
proper  presentation  of  the  reputation,  challenge  and  unique- 
ness of  the  Institute's  program. 


In-Service  Training  — City  Staff 


When  the  recruiting  of  staff  for  the  three  new  projects  and 
the  Institute  was  complete,  a second  personnel  problem  arose. 
The  projects  were  staffed  by  people  to  whom  HIT  was  entirely 
new.  The  objectives,  then,  were  to  train  the  staff  of  each 
project  in  the  concepts  and  methodologies  of  HIT  and  show 
them  how  to  implement  the  training  in  each  area. 

A two-phase  in-service  training  program  was  developed.  This 
program,  in  its  first  phase,  was  done  in  two  parts.  Part  1 
was  a short  program  for  key  program  staff,  and  Part  2 was  a 
more  extensive  program  for  all  staff  members.  Subject  matter 
included: 

V 

• Project  Director  Management  Development 

• Staff  Management  Development 

• Training  Concepts  and  Methodology 

® Evaluation  Procedures 
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• Analytic  Activities 

• Reporting  and  Documentation 

• Marketing 

• Financial  Management 

The  second  phase  of  the  training  program  did  consist  of  an 
ongoing  in-service  training  on  a preprogrammed  basis  and  on 
an  as-needed  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  Institute-sponsored  in-service  training 
programs,  each  project  could,  in  consultation  with  the  field 
advisor,  develop  any  in-service  programs  considered  necessary. 
Extensive  manuals  which  explained  and  illustrated  the  in- 
service  courses  were  developed  for  the  implementation  of  the 
in-service  training.  The  curriculum  outlines  for  the  in- 
service  programs  are  in  Appendix  F,  Volume  I. 


Development  of  Field  Support  Design 


The  objective  of  the  Institute  was  to  make  available  to  the 
individual  projects  a full  range  of  supportive  expertise.  To 
accomplish  this  effectively,  the  Institute  planned  to  have  a 
field  advisor  assigned  to  each  city  project.  This  field  ad- 
visor was  to  act  as  the  formal  communications  link  to  the 
city,  the  technical  advisor  to  the  project,  and  to  the  overall 
project  evaluator. 

The  establishment  of  the  field  advisor  as  the  communications 
link  was  designed  to  create  a focal  point  through  which  all 
data  would  flow  to  ensure  the  availability  of  information  in 
as  ungarbled  a state  as  possible  and  to  eliminate  the  confu- 
sion which  would  result  if  a series  of  communication  links 
were  created. 

The  role  of  field  advisor  as  a technical  advisor  was  designed 
to  create  a central  source  of  supportive  expertise  for  the 
city  project  to  call  upon.  The  field  advisor's  primary  exper- 
tise would  be  in  the  area  of  training  and  he  would  lend  direct 
assistance  there.  In  the  areas  outside  of  his  immediate  ex- 
pertise, he  would  be  able  to  make  available  to  the  projects 
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the  expertise  of  Institute  Directors.  His  role  as  overall 
evaluator  was  designed  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  activities  of 
the  evaluation  division.  The  evaluation  division  would  es- 
sentially conduct  in-depth  evaluation  of  specific  areas, 
while  the  field  advisor  would  provide  an  overall  evaluation 
of  the  project  as  it  was  in  process  of  operation. 

The  role  of  the  field  advisor  is  indispensible  to  a systems 
manager  concept.  The  time  and  resources  expended  on  the 
solution  of  the  problems  which  arose  during  the  development 
of  this  role  were  well  spent.  The  field  advisor  is  now  an 
effective  tool  for  supporting  projects;  this  role  has  been 
developed  and  tested  and  is  ready  for  future  use. 


Development  of  Information  System 


Accurate  information,  meaningfully  classified,  available  for 
quick  retrieval,  and  reported  in  a systematic  manner  for 
decision  making  is  in  all  probability  the  lifeblood  of  an 
organization.  This  becomes  even  more  important  when  the 
"organization"  consists  of  four  separate  entities  geographi- 
cally dispersed. 

The  Institute  planned  a two-phase  effort  in  the  creation  of 
its  information  system.  The  initial  phase  was  concerned 
with  determining  the  types  of  data,  the  forms  to  be  used  in 
collecting  data,  the  coding  and  classification  system  and 
methods  for  storing  and  retrieving  data.  This  task  was  com- 
pleted and  a manual  entitled  Information  Flow  System  was 
published  which  discussed  the  system  in  detail. 

The  second  phase  of  activity  was  the  development  of^  a report- 
ing system.  This  system  is  called  an  Operations  Control 
Report.  The  full  details  of  this  system  were  published  in  a 
manual  called  Operations  Control  Report.  The  Institute  had 
designed  a complete  information  system.  Theoretically,  the 
system  looked  fine;  practically,  it  broke  down  almost  immedi- 
ately. The  burden  of  data  collection  lay  with  the  cities  and 
no  recognition  was  given  to  this  fact  in  the  staffing  plans. 
Each  project  voiced  strong  objections  to  the  amount  of  data 
forms  and  their  frequency  of  preparation.  Objections  were 
raised  that  there  was  extensive  duplication  of  requests  from 
the  Institute  for  the  same  data  on  different  forms. 


At  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  Operations  Control 
Report,  a cursory  review  was  made  of  the  forms  being  used. 
This  review  indicated  that  the  criticisms  of  the  projects 
were  well-founded.  A decision  was  made  to  collect  only 
necessary  data.  In  effect,  the  Institute  had  created  an. 
open-ended  data  bank  based  on  a philosophy  of  collecting 
every  bit  of  information  which  could  have  potential  use.  As 
an  open-ended  data  bank,  the  design  of  the  Institute  informa- 
tion system  was  excellent.  In  terms  of  budget  reality  it 
could  not  be  fully  implemented  by  the  city  projects. 

This  poses  a real  problem.  If  the  system  is  indeed  E&D,  it 
takes  great  risks  when  it  decides  on  what  data  is  to  be  col- 
lected and  which  is  not.  It  cannot  forecast  the  importance 
of  types  of  data.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sheer  collection 
of  data  cannot  be  allowed  to  hinder  the  operations  of  the 
project.  The  Institute  made  an  expedient  decision  in  this 
case;  however,  that  decision  cannot  be  considered  a solution 
to  the  problem.  The  entire  information  system  will  be  re- 
viewed in  depth  in  the  near  future.  The  objective  will  be 
to  attempt  a redesign  of  the  information  system  so  that  a 
realistic  balance  is  struck  between  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  data  bank  and  the  resources  available  for  the  collection 
of  data. 


The  use  of  resources  to  support  activities  designed  to  meet 
organizational  objectives  is  an  extremely  important  aspect 
of  an  organization's  life.  The  intelligent  use  of  resources 
becomes  even  more  important  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  three- 
city  system,  the  amount  of  funds  is  limited  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  receive  more  funds. 

The  key  objective  of  this  activity  was  the  development  of  a 
financial  reporting  system  which  would  allow  management  to 
allocate  resources  in  a way  which  would  maximize  the  project's 
ability  to  meet  its  objectives.  An  explanation  of  this  re- 
porting system  was  published  in  a document  titled,  "Financial 
Reporting  Systems"  TM  1200.8.  Very  little  effort  was  ex- 
pended in  the  area  of  formulating  an  overall  accounting  system. 
This  approach  was  not  considered  realistic  since  both  the 
Newark  project  and  the  Cleveland  project  adopted  the  account- 
ing procedures  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  City  of 
Cleveland  respectively. 


Development  of  Financial  Management  Systems 
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Evaluation  Design 


j.iie  objective  of  the  Institute  was  to  develop  an  ongoing, 
in-depth  evaluation  design,  and  program  which  would  be  able 
to  determine  problem  areas  so  that  solutions  could  be  imple- 
without  affecting  design,  time  or  cost  in  a negative 

manner. 

A working  paper  was  prepared  which  detailed  the  evaluation 
design  as  it  was  perceived  by  the  Institute's  Evaluation 
Division. * 


This  design  was  never  implemented  nor  in  fact  has  there  been 
any  in-depth  evaluation  performed  by  the  division.  The  divi- 
itself  has  been  eliminated  as  a distinct  entity  and  its 
responsibility  has  been  assigned  to  the  various  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Institute.  (Part  II  of  Volume  III  of  this 
report  was  prepared  by  a specially  selected  Training  Director 
of  one  of  the  city  projects.  It  is  an  impressionistic  evalu- 
ation based  on  his  extensive  experience  avid  communications 
with  the  other  projects.) 

A few  of  these  initiating  and  operational  planning  activities 
were  peculiar  to  the  Institute's  position  as  a systems  man- 
aSer • Most  of  these  steps,  however,  would  be  necessary  for 
any  manpower  training  program  that  features  in-plant  training 
in  private  industry.  The  same  staffing,  marketing,  and  logis- 
tics problems  will  await  the  manager  of  similar  projects. 

(See  Figure  5,  Project  Management  Building  Block.)  A detailed 
discussion  of  how  the  Institute  established  criteria  and 
standards  and  then  set  about  becoming  operational  can  be 
found  in  Volume  I,  An  Applied  Model  for  Project  Management. 


ANTICIPATED  CONSEQUENCES 
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Figure  5 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  BUILDING  BLOCK 
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Marketing  Philosophy 


Since  the  success  of  the  upgrading  program  depended  upon 
eing  able  to  implement  training  programs  in  private  industry, 
marketing  and  selling  HIT  to  business  management  became  of 
prime  importance  to  each  city  project. 


The  growing  proliferation  of  manpower  services  and  programs 
has  made  the  task  of  selling  training  for  upgrading  programs 
increasingly  more  complex.  At  the  same  time,  management  has 
become  increasingly  more  wary  of  a fragmented  approach  to 
solving  manpower  problems. 

Unlike  institutional  manpower  training  programs,  in  which 
trainees  are  recruited  to  attend  courses  away  from  the  -job 
setting,  in-plant  HIT  programs  can  only  be  performed  when  a 
company  permits  entry  into  its  system.  Therefore,  the 
Institute  has  developed  a philosophy  and  approach  to  market- 
ing and  sales  similar  to  that  of  the  profit-oriented  business 
enterprise.  The  "product-  (training  and  upgrading  programs) 
is  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
customer-  (employer)  and  not  as  another  government  appeal 
to  businessmen  to  recognize  their  social  responsibility 
toward  the  underprivileged. 


We  have  learned  that  functioning  on  a businesslike  basis 
increases  the  possibilities  for  a long  term  relationship  with 
the  business  community.  One  of  the  essential  tools  for  per- 
forming this  function,  we  have  found,  is  the  Marketing  Plan. 
SaJ.es  must  be  founded  on  a sound  knowledge  of  the  product  and 
or  tne  market,  on  a knowledge  of  competitors  in  the  field 
and  on  a step-by-step  strategy  of  approach  to  sales.  All’of 
these  call  for  ongoing  marketing  research.  They  also  imply 
a constant  review,  and  when  necessary,  revision  of  the  plan. 

An  awareness ^ of  employment  trends,  national  policy,  general 
business  projections,  and  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  minority  group  workers,  who  remain  the  largest  factor 


*s  3 ,£  *>1“ 


in  the  unemployed  and  underemployed,  are  all  part  of  the  pre- 
sales foundation. 

The  target  industries  identified  by  the  three-city  E&D  pro- 
jects were  health  and  other  service  industries,  light  manu- 
facturing, retail  and  wholesale  merchandising,  and  public 
agencies.  These  industries  were  chosen  because  they  met 
these  criteria:  employment  of  the  largest  numbers  of  Black 

and  other  minority  group  workers  earning  $5,000  or  less, 
evidence  of  manpower  shortages  at  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
levels,  and  evidence  of  general  employment  growth. 

Prior  to  establishing  the  three  city  projects,  Institute 
staff  members  arranged  meetings  with  representatives  of 
business,  industry,  labor,  education,  government,  and  the 
community.  This  type  of  public  relations,  before  the  start 
of  marketing  and  training  operations,  helped  prepare  the  way 
for  initial  sales  contacts  by  the  city  projects. 


The  three  city  Marketing  Directors  were  given  an  In-Service 
Training  program  comprised  of  general  project  management  and 
HIT  concepts.  (This  In-Service  Training  is  described  in 
Volume  I of  this  series.)  The  In-Service  Training  also  in- 
cluded basic  guidelines  for  developing  each  project's  market- 
ing and  sales  plans,  training  in  sales  techniques,  preparation 
of  sales  materials,  and  guidelines  for  marketing  management. 


Marketing  Plan  and  Data  Base 

Each  Marketing  Director  was  required  to  prepare  a Marketing 
Plan  containing  the  following: 

• Statement  of  general  objectives 

• Market  research 

• Sales  strategy 

• Sales  materials 

• Market  management 
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Time  pressures  to  meet  certain  contractual  numerical  commit- 

effort^6  a reality  Yhfch  necessitated  an  immediate  sales 
effort  simultaneous  with  preparation  of  the  plan.  Therefore 
it  was  not  until  the  projects  were  about  one- third  into  thei^ 

action0 tS  the  plan  began  to  serve  as  the  blueprint  for 


The  marketing  data  base  was  built  by  these  steps: 

• Comparative  analysis  of  industry; 

• Growth  rate  in  the  area; 

• Record  of  employment  by  industry; 

• Record  of  employment  pattern  by  industry 
occupation,  earnings  and  race; 

• Skill  shortage  survey; 

• Occupational  projections; 

• Labor  turnover  rates; 

• Analysis  of  above  data  to  determine  those 
industries  meeting  the  established  criteria; 

• Preparation  of  profile  on  industries 
selected; 


• Background  on  companies  within  the  indus- 
trial categories  identified  above  (see 
Appendix  B,  Volume  II,  for  sample  form  used 
by  one  of  the  projects); 

* Identification  of  those  companies  listed 

that  could  be  distinguished  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  high  turnover  and  job 

vacancy  rates,  seasonal  unemployment,  par- 
ticipants in  MA-5  programs  or  members  of 
NAB- JOBS ; 

t Preparation  of  a descriptive  list  (name, 
address,  telephone  number,  leadership, 
training  policies  and  practices)  of  labor 
unions  and  trade  and  business  associations 


o 
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that  fall  within  the  industry  categories 
selected; 

0 Identification  of  other  manpower  training 
and  upgrading  programs  in  the  market. 

Reflecting  both  the  goals  of  E&D  and  the  constraints  of  time 
and  cost,  program  quotas  were  set  by: 

• Type  of  industries  — projected  number  of 
HIT  programs  and  analytic  studies  to  be 

, implemented  in  each; 

• Type  of  programs  within  each  industry 
priority  listing  by  types  of  skills  and 
trainee  quotas. 

At  this  writing  (May,  1969),  HIT  upgrading  programs  have 
taken  place  in  over  forty  private  and  public  organizations 
in  three  cities;  e.£.  , in  retail  trade;  insurance;  housing; 
health,  food,  and  other  services;  printing;  m manufacturing, 
meat  processing;  plastics;  electrical  components;  chemicals; 
aircraft  engines.  By  the  end  of  the  contractual  period  each 
city  project  is  committed  to  have  trained  and  upgraded  350 
underemployed  workers  directly  and  another  350  indirectly 
(through  trained  company  trainers)  in  approximate  y o g n 
izations.  The  contracts  are  for  eighteen  montns;  at  least 
three  of  those  months  were  spent  training  and  tooling  up  tor 
full-scale  operations.  It  can  be  seen, then,  that  each  Mar- 
keting Director  would  have  to  average  a little  more  than  two 
sales  a month.  This  requires  planning,  tight  scheduling, 
and  constant  follow-up. 

From  the  start,  the  temptation  was  to  plunge  immediately  into 
the  direct  sales  phase  of  activities.  In  the  rush  to  ge 
things  off  the  ground"  the  Institute  found  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  postpone  planning  indefinitely  or  to  give  it  only 
token  attention. 

While  there  was  initial  reluctance,  the  projects'  managers 
were  eventually  convinced  that  the  preparation  of  a marketing 
plan  at  the  start  of  activities  would  provide  greater  assur- 
ance of  meeting  contractual  commitments.  Furthermore,  they 
realized  that  a marketing  plan,  once  executed,  would  permit  a 
more^  systematic  review  and  lay  the  foundation  for  estab  is  mg 
the  project  on  firm  ground  beyond  the  eighteen-month  government 
contract.  (See  Figure  6,  Marketing  Process  — Flow  Network.) 
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MARKETING  PROCESS  - FLOW  NETWORK 


Ideally  speaking,  it  would  have  been  preferable  for  each 
project  to  have  taken  the  one  required  month  to  prepare  the 
marketing  plan  prior  to  the  start  of  sales.  Instead,  both 
activities  were  carried  out  simultaneously.  As  a conse- 
quence, sales  got  off  to  a slow  start,  and  the  marketing  plan 
was  not  effectively  used  until  a few  months  into  the  life  of 
each  project. 


Sales  Process 


The  major  activities  in  the  rales  process  are  plotted  out  in 
Figure  7 , Sales  Process  — — Flow  Network.  The  time  spans  are 
dependent,  of  course,  on  the  customer's  needs  and  interests, 
and  therefore  no  set  periods  have  been  designated  on  the 
chart.  From  the  first  appointment  with  top  management  to 
the  signing  of  the  Letter  of  Agreement,  the  time  expended  by 
project  sales  staffs  has  been  from  30  to  90  days.  The  number 
of  visits  to  an  organization  has  ranged  from  two  to  ten. 

During  this  sales  process,  it  is  important  that,  the  same 
salesman  follow  through  from  beginning  to  end.  In  some  cases, 
the  Project  and  Training  Directors  were  also  involved  at  spe- 
cific points  of  the  negotiations  to  fortify  the  relationship 
between  the  project  and  the  customer. 

Every  sales  presentation  meets  with  some  resistance.  The 
following  represents  a sampling  of  the  objections  raised  at 
various  sales  presentations: 

• Why  create  prima  donnas  by  selecting  trainees 
and  causing  morale  problems  among  peers? 

• There  are  too  many  problems  involved,  e^g. , 

seniority  in  union  contract.  ~~ 

• Some  workers  are  upgrading  their  skills  on 
their  own  initiative. 

• Trainees  should  be  asked  to  give  their  own 
time  since  the  company  would  lose  4Q0  man- 
hours. 

• What  of  the  future  of  trainees? 
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SALES  PROCESS -FLOW  NETWORK 


• What  skills  are  you  training  for?  Do  you 
have  trainers  who  specialize  in  a particular 
skill? 

• We  already  have  skill  programs.  How  does 
yours  differ? 

• How  do  you  "unfreeze"  attitudes? 

• We  want  to  see  samples  of  curriculum. 

• How  can  training  be  done  in  a short  period 
of  time? 

• Whac  are  the  standards  for  judging  those  to 
be  given  new  job  titles  and  responsibilities? 

• Why  an  eight  to  ten  percent  salary  increase? 

The  salesman  should  be  prepared  to  answer  these  and  many 
other  questions  which  serve  to  point  out  the  necessity  for  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  imaginative  application  of  what  the 
product  has  to  offer.  (See  Volume  III  of  this  report.) 

A supply  of  promotional  materials  has  been  found  to  be  in- 
valuable for  these  sales  presentations.  Brochures,  viewgraphs 
and  demonstration  kits  were  developed  by  the  Institute's  mar- 
keting staff  and  by  the  individual  city  projects.  Figure  8 
Manpower  Problem  Indicators  — Training  and  Upgrading,  is  an 
example  of  one  of  these  pieces  of  sales  materials  that  was 
used  in  a variety  of  presentations. 


Signing  the  Letter  of  Agreement 


The  final  act  of  closure  in  the  sales  process  is,  of  course 
xthe  negotiations  that  must  be  conducted  to  get  the  signature 
on  the  Letter  of  Agreement.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
company  to  their  employees  and  to  the  personnel  of  the  train- 
ing project  should  come  as  no  surprise  at  this  point.  The 
salesman  of  a training  program  should  have  made  these  facets 
of  the  program  clear  from  the  beginning.  At  this  time  his  job 
is  not  to  explain,  but  to  make  certain  that  the  company's  obli- 
gations are  agreed  upon  and  clearly  stated  in  the  agreement. 
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There  were  major  weaknesses  in  some  of  the  Letters  of  Agree- 
ment signed  by  the  three  city  projects  and.  the  organizations 
with  which  they  negotiated.  For  example,  although  salary 
increases  contracted  for  actually  ranged  from  five  to  twenty 
percent,  in  most  instances  the  increases  were  less  than  eight 
percent.  Also,  until  follow-up  visits  after  training  were 
made,  complete  compliance  with  the  terms  of  agreements  has 
not  always  been  the  case.  Some  cases  indicate  that  the  pro- 
jects had  to  prod  and  cajole  in  order  to  get  the  increases 
aiui  new  positions  for  the  trainees. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  new  salary  and  job  title 
not  be  left  open-ended.  Whatever  contingency  is  involved 
should  also  be  spelled  out  in  the  agreement. 


Choosing  the  Marketing  Staff 


The  people  who  carry  out  all  the  marketing  and  marketing  man- 
agement activities  contribute  to  a major  share  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  a training  program.  The  marketing  and  sales 
force  usually  makes  the  initial  contacts  with  company  manage- 
ment. The  impression  they  make  at  this  time  is,  of  course, 
a crucial  factor  in  whether  or  not  a training  program  will 
indeed  be  implemented.  The  choice  of  people  who  can  assume 
this  responsibility,  particularly  the  marketing  directors, 
becomes  a decision  that  affects  the  vitality  of  the  entire 
project. 

011  iy  one  of  the  three  city  Marketing  Directors  had  some  sales 
experience;  one  came  from  a governmental  agency  dealing  with 
manpower  programs;  and  the  third  was  a leader  of  a well-known 
civil  rights  organization.  Each  of  the  three  had  a different 
combination  of  manpower  specifications  that  manifested  poten- 
tial ability  to  perform  the  duties  of  Marketing  Director. 

All  had  the  ability  to  communicate,  possessed  self-confidence 
and  exhibited  resourcefulness  — essential  qualities  in  mar- 
keting and  sales. 

The  job  description  for  Marketing  Director  (originally / desig- 
nated  as  Program  Developer  and  subsequently  given  the  more 
descriptive  title)  was  prepared  by  the  Institute.  This  cri- 
terion was  found  to  be  useful  not  only  in  the  selection  of 
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candidates  for  the  positions  in  the  city  projects,  but  also 
as  a guideline  for  their  functions  and  duties. 

In  summary,  during  three  years  of  experimental  and  demonstra- 

• ^ 16S  5°  train  and  upgrade  the  underemployed  worker 

in  the  plant  environment,  HIT  upgrading  programs  have  been 
implemented  in  more  than  one  hundred  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations. An  important  part  of  that  experience  has  been 
convincing  top  management  in  a wide  variety  of  industries  to 
capitalize  on  its  own  human  resources  to  satisfy  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  labor  shortages. 


High  Intensity  Training 


Included  in  the  report  is  a Handbook  for  High  Intensity 
Training  implementation.  It  does  not  relate  field  experi- 
ences directly  (except  for  isolated  case  studies).  However, 
it  is  the  result  of  the  Institute's  entire  upgrading  experi- 
ence and  is  set  forth  as  a reference  and  a text  upon  which 
to  base  further  developments  of  HIT. 

The  High  Intensity  Training  process  has  proven  to  be  one 
effective  means  of  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker.  Thus, 
a handbook  on  how , to  implement  the  process  should  be  of  some 
practical  use  to  professionals  in  the  manpower  development 
and  training  field.  It  is,  admittedly,  only  one  of  the  many 
training  concepts  extant,  and  it  is  hoped  that  persons  read- 
ing and  using  the  handbook  will  question  each  aspect.  As  a 
dynamic  concept,  High  Intensity  Training  is  capable  of  growth 
and  development,  improvisation  and  refinement.  It  is,  there- 
fore, our  further  desire  to  have  the  reader  build  upon,  re- 
place, and  generally  improve  through  practice  the  techniques 
and  methodology  herein  described. 

In  actuality,  a HIT  program  does  attempt  to  accomplish  organi 
zational  and  personal  change  among  a large  group  of  persons 
in  a very  short  period  of  time.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
spend j considerable  time  on  skill  upgrading.  However,  the 
true  strength  and  success  of  the  concept  resides  in  its  all- 
inclusive  nature.  Other  simpler  training  programs  which 
devote  their  attention  to  just  upgrading  the  underemployed 
worker's  skill  seldom  even  accomplish  their  single  objective. 
By  acknowledging  the  existence  and  the  effect  of  many  organi- 
zational and  personal  variables  on  an  upgrading  program,  HIT 
is  able  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  so  many  traditional  training 
programs.  At  the  same  time  it  is  able  to  accomplish  objec- 
tives that  go  far  beyond  skill  training.  (These  objectives 
are  discussed  in  the  next  section.) 


The  Components  of  a HIT  Program 


High  Intensity  Training  programs  offered  to  industry  and  to 
the  underemployed  worker  include  the  following  components: 

• Analysis  of  Manpower  Needs 

An  analysis  is  made  of  existing  job  struc- 
tures in  order  to  determine  the  technical 
skills  for  which  training  and  upgrading  ils 
needed.  Where  necessary  and  feasible,  \ 
recommendations  are  made  on  methods  of  re- 
structuring jobs  to  more  fully  satisfy  the 
production  needs  of  the  organization  and 
to  provide  new  promotion  opportunities  for 
the  underemployed  worker. 

• In-Plant  Training  by  Industrial  Trainers 
A full-time  trainer  is  assigned  to  each- 
participating  organization  to  design  and 
implement  the  HIT  program  for  the  identi- 
fied job  skills.  The  trainer  works  with 
trainees,  supervisors  and  management  in  the 
plant  setting  until  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram. Depending  on  the  needs  of  the  organi- 
zation, more  than  one  trainer  may  be 
assigned . 

• Preparation  of  Training  Materials 
Training  materials  developed  for  in-plant 
instructors  and  for  trainees  are  left  with 
trainees  and  the  organizations  for  future 
HIT  programs. 

• Training  a Company  Trainer 

An  employee  of  the  participating  company  is 
trained  to  conduct  future  training  programs 
to  provide  ongoing  HIT  programs  within  the 
organization . In  addition,  other  plant  per- 
sonnel are  called  upon  to  instruct  trainees 
during  the  program.  This  means  that  they, 
too,  undergo  instructor  training. 

• Advanced  Seminars  for  Trainers 

Advanced  training  is  given  to  selected  in- 
plruvt: S trainers  in  new  HIT  methodology  for 


training  low-skilled  workers  and  new  entry- 
level,  minority  group  employees. 

• Development  of  Supervisory  Skills 
Wherever  feasible,  workers  are  taught  the 
skills  necessary  to  move  up  to  supervisory 
positions.  In  all  cases  they  are  taught 
human  relations,  communications  and  problem- 
solving skills. 

• Basic  Communication  Skills 

Basic  communication  skills  are  offered  on  a 
selective  basis  to  workers  who  are  unable  to 
move  up  the  occupational  ladder  because  of 
basic  English  deficiencies.  Motivation  and 
guidance  for  further  available  education  is 
provided  as  well. 

• Money  Management  Courses 

The  curriculum  includes  courses  designed  to 
teach  money  management,  including  avoidance 
of  liens,  garnishments  and  higher  interest 
rates.  Budgeting  of  family  income  is  an 
important  aspect  of  this  part  of  the 
curriculum, 

• Self-Help  Resource  Services 

Career  guidance,  continuation  of  schooling, 
where  to  find  help  with  legal,  medical, 
housing  or  other  problems  are  included  in  the 
resource  information  imparted  to  trainees. 

• Recruiting  Services  for  Employer 

The  trainer  sets  up  communications  with 
referral  agencies  for  entry-level  job  open- 
ings which  will  be  created  by  upgrading  the 
trainees.  The  trainer  encourages  the  em- 
ployer to  recruit  and  train  the  unemployed 
for  new  entry-level  jobs. 

• Seminars  for  Supervisory  Personnel 

Formal  and  informal  seminars  for  supervisors 
whose  subordinates  are  involved  in  HIT  pro- 
grams are  held  before,  during  and  after 
training  concerning  behavior  and  attitudes 
toward  low- skill,  minority  group  workers. 
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In  addition,  they  are  shown  how  to  improve 
their  skills  so  as  to  train  their  own 
workers  more  effectively. 


• Follow-Up  Training  Review  Services 

Return  visits  are  made  to  organizations  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  training  and  to 
assist  in  the  implementation  of  second  and 
third  cycles  that  are  an  outgrowth  of  the 
original  High  Intensity  Training  program. 


Summary  of  the  Unique  Features  of  High  Intensity  Training 


• High  Intensity  Training  programs  reduce 
traditionally  overlong  curricula  into  short, 
high- impact  courses. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  based 
on  curricula  developed  specifically  for  the 
particular  job  and  manpower  needs  of  the 
indivicua 1 organization . 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  take  into 
consideration  the  low- skill  worker  and  his 
total  work  and  home  environment. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  cata- 
lytic: by  going  into  the  plant  setting, 

trainers  attempt  to  unfreeze  negative  atti- 
tudes that  management  and  supervisors  may 
have  toward  low- skill  worker s.  , 


to  develop  the  technical  skills  and  human 
relations  skills  of  the  lo\  -skill  worker. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  designed 
to  build  the  self-esteem.,  confidence  and 
motivation  necessary  to  encourage  the  worker 
to  go  beyond  the  j on ' he  is  being  trained  for. 

■'i  High  Intensity  Training  programs  utilize  new 
techniques  in  building  work  group  cohesiveness 
and  motivate  lot-?- skill,  low-wage,  minority 
group  workers  to  assume  greater  work  loads 
and  supervisory  responsibilities. 


/ 


® High  Intensity  Training  programs 


Five  Phases  of  HIT 


Figure  9 represents  a High  Intensity  Training  Program  Flc 
Network.  The  flow  has  been  divided  into  five  phases. 


Phase  1 

Phase  2 
Phase  3 
Phase  4 
Phase  5 


— Preliminary  investigation  of 
the  organization. 

— Job  Task  Analysis. 

— Curriculum  Development. 

— Training . 

— Follow-up. 


The  designation  of  these  phases  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and  is 
mostly  employed  for  purposes  of  exposition.  In  studying  this 
model  and  reading  this  section  of  the  handbook,  several 
things  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

• It  is  a highly  idealized  model  of  a HIT 
program.  It  depicts  what  should  occur  under 
perfect  operational  circumstances,, 

• The  phases  are  not  really  as  distinct  as 
pictured;  often  they  overrun  one  another. 

This  is  especially  true  of  Phases  1 and  2, 

2 and  3 , and  3 and  4 . 

• The  time  allotted  to  events  is  not  fixed  as 
depicted.  In  fact,  time  is  a highly  variable 
parameter . 

• Under  a given  set  of  special  circumstances, 
following  this  "canned"  model  might  prove 
dysfunctional.  Each  HIT  program  must  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a given  organization 
at  a moment  in  time. 


PHASE  I;  Preliminary  Study  of  Organization 
OBJECTIVES 

1 . Familiarization  with  overall  organizational 
goals  and  functions. 

2.  Gain  support  of  supervision, 

3.  Gain  support  of  union  representatives. 


PHASE  II;  Job  Task  Analysis 
OBJECTIVES 

1 . Perform  a job  task  analysis  of  target  job. 

2.  Select  trainee  group(s). 

3.  Select  a company  trainer. 

4.  Gain  greater  familiarity  wu.i  organization. 

L.  Obtain  increased  commitment  from 
supervision  and  union. 


PHASE  til:  Curriculum  Development 
OBJECTIVES 


PHASE. 

OBJ 


Development  of  HIT  curriculum. 

Prepare  trainees'  and  trainers’  manuals. 

Select  skilled  resource  persons. 

Orient  skilled  resource  persons  in  training 
techniques. 


1.  Conduct  training  for  underemF 

2.  Conduct  training  for  supervisoi 

3.  Conduct  on  going  evaluation  o- 

4.  Provide  feedback  to  supervisor 

5.  Provide  feedback  to  managemi 

6.  Preparations  for  graduation. 


APPROXIMATELY  1 WEEK 


APPROXIMATELY  2 WEEKS 


RESULTS 


Adequate  knowledge  of  organization  to 
begin  design  of  an  HIT  program. 

1. 

Sufficient  information  on  target  job(s) 
to  develop  HIT  curriculum. 

Supervisors’  support. 

2. 

Trainee  < roup(s). 

Union  support. 

3. 

Company  T rainer. 

4. 

Increased  knowledge  of  organization. 

\ 

5. 

Increased  commitment  on  part  of 
supervision  and  union. 

6. 

Awareness  of  program  throughout 
organization.  . 

0 


Llpgraded  and  motivated  v.’« 
Improved  supervisory  force 
Extensive  involvement  of  a 

3.  Continued  involvement  oi  organization 
personnel  and  union. 


Figure  9 

HIGH  INTENSITY  TRAINING  PROGRAM  - FLC 
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a 
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1.  Trainees’ and  trainers' manual  complete  1. 

with  curriculum  and  supplementary 

audio  visual  aids.  2. 

2.  Scheduled  sessions  to  be  conducted  by  3. 

skilled  resource  persons. 
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PHASE  HI:  Curriculum  Development 
OBJECTIVES 


PHASE  IV:  Training 
OBJECTIVES 


PHASE  V:  Follow  Up 

OBJECTIVES 


t.  Development  of  H IT  curriculum. 

2.  Prepare  trainees'  and  trainers'  manuals. 

3.  Select  skilled  resource  persons. 

4.  Orient  skilled  resource  persons  in  training 
techniques. 


t.  Conduct  training  for  underemployed  workers, 

2.  Conduct  training  for  supervisors, 

3.  Conduct  on  going  evaluation  of  all  trainees. 

4.  Provide  feedback  to  supervisors  on  progress  of  underemployed  trainees. 

5.  Provide  feedback  to  management  on  progress  of  supervisors. 

6.  Preparations  for  graduation. 


1.  Encourage  and  support  management 
with  second  program. 

2.  Further  the  training  of  company 
trainers. 

3.  Develop  the  leadership  skiiis  of  the 
upgraded  workers  and  stimulate  their 
interest  in  the  community. 


approximately  i week 


APPROXIMATELY  5WEEKS 


BEGINS  APPROXIMATELY 
2 WEEKS  AFTER  GRADUATION 


RESULTS 


RESULTS 


RESULTS 


1 . Trainees'  and  trainers'  manual  complete 
with  curriculum  and  supplementary 
audio-visual  aids, 

2.  Scheduled  sessions  to  be  conducted  by 
skilled  resource  persons. 

3.  Continued  involvement  of  3rganlzation 
personnel  and  union. 


t.  Upgraded  and  motivated  workers. 

2.  Improved  supervisory  force. 

3.  Extensive  involvement  of  all  levels  of  organization  in  upgrading  training. 


1.  Second  cycle  program. 

2,  Leave  organization  with  improved 
training  capacity. 

3,  Commitment  of  organization  to  goals 
and  philosophy  of  HIT. 

4.  Additional  leadership  for  the 
community. 


Figure  9 

MNING  PROGRAM  - FLOW  NETWORK 

ERIC  ; 
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Field  Review  of  KIT 


fart  11  o£  t^11f  volume  contains  a field  review  of  six  actual 
in-plant  training  programs,  two  from  each  of  the  three  city 
projects.  Because  the  differences  between  these  and  the 
idealized  model  of  HIT  in  Part  I are  identified,  the  writer 
o ers  some  fresh  observations  ansi  assumptions  about  training 
concepts  and  methodologies.  These  may  be  considered  to  be 
idditions  for  the  further  study  and  development  of  HIT. 


Additional  Observations 


Underemployed  Worker 

* The  underemployed  worker  has  demonstrated 
bhat  he  has  the  ability  to  learn  new  tasks 
and  assume  new  responsibilities  in  a very 
short  time . 

# The  underemployed  worker  has  shoWn  that  his 
®S° > self-esteem,  and  motivation  can  be 
increased  substantially  within  a very  short 
period  of  time. 

• The  underemployed  worker  has  shown  that  he 
is  able  and  willing  to  accept  new  occupa- 
tional challenges  when  they  are  presented 

to  him  in  a meaningful  and  understanding  way. 

• The  underemployed  worker  offers  better  promo- 
tional material  for  higher  skill  jobs  in  the 
organization  than  does  a newly  recruited 
outsider. 


Supervisors 


• Supervisors'  attitudes  toward  underemployed 
minority  group  workers  appear  to  have  sub- 
stantially improved  following  HIT  programs. 

• Some  supervisors  moved  from  initial  antago- 
nism toward  the  HIT  program  to  attitudes 
of  full  cooperation  and  enthusiasm. 

• A number  of  supervisors  have  reflected  on 
their  own  human  relations  and  technical 
abilities  as  a result  of  close  proximity  to 
the  trainees,  and  appear  to  have  reevalu- 
ated many  negative  perceptions. 

• Some  supervisors  passed  through  initial 
stages  of  insecurity  to  realize  that  better 
trained  subordinates  served  to  improve 
their  own  status. 

• Supervisors  have  shown  a greater  willingness, 
as  a result  of  the  HIT  program,  to  listen  to 
ideas  and  suggestions  of  low-wage,  minority 
group  workers. 


• Supervisors  were  willing  to  participate  in 
the  KIT  program  as  instructors,  counselors, 
and  curriculum  developers  after  a sound 
indoctrination  into  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  ’IIT  process. 


Employers  (Organizations) 

i 

l £ • Employers  who  upgrade  low-wage  workers  will 

| fill  the  resultant  entry-level  job  vacancies 

{ with  unemployed  workers  or  new  entrants  into 

| the  labor  force. 

I 

| • Traditional  job  hierarchies  within  organiza- 

| tions  can  be  restructured'  to  provide 

| intermediary- level  jobs  for  which  low- skill 

| workers  can  be  ti  ained  and  upgraded. 
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Differences  Between  the  HIT  Model 
and  Field  Experience 


The  field  experiences  have  shown  some  distinct  variations 
from  the  idealized  HIT  model  in  Figure  9.  While  all  of  the 
programs  generally  followed  the  flow  of  the  model,  differ- 
ences in  timing  and  substance  were  encountered  in  each  new 
program.  However,  observations  would  suggest  a closer  look 
at  components  and  timing  that  seem  to  need  continual  adjust- 
ment . J 


The  Letter  of  Agreement 


Usually  the  Project,  Marketing  and/or  Training  Director  is 
present — at  the  meeting  to  make  final  negotiations  for  the 
Letter  of  Agreement.  The  understanding  reached  at  this  meet- 
ing will  service,  among  other  things,  as  a basis  for  evalu- 
ating the  accomplishments  of  the  trainer.  Ideally,  the 
trainer  should  be  responsible  for  the  agenda  of  the  meeting 
and  make  certain  that  management  is  asked  to  explain  their 
understanding  of  the  Letter  of  Agreement.  Any  points  of  un- 
certainty can  be  raised  at  this  time,  and  any  questions 
answered  by  the  parties.  This  will  serve  to  forewarn  the 
trainer  of  possible  future  problems  he  may  encounter  durinz 
the  training  itself.  & 


Renegotiation  of  the  Letter  of  Agreement 


Usually  the  initial  Letter  of  Agreement  serves  as  a general 
guideline  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  during  the  program.  How- 
ever, management  quite  often  agrees  only  to  a minimum  number 
of  trainees  and  a minimal  wage  commitment.  Where  the  man- 
power and  job  task  analyses  indicate  that  additional  trainees 
may  be  included  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all,  the  trainer 
should  have  the  knowledge  arid  authority  to  renegotiate  the 
Letter  of  Agreement.  ' 


Curriculum  Requirements 


The  HIT  model  Program  Flow  Network  indicates  that  training 
manuals  should  be  dompleted  prior  to  starting  the  training. 
In  no  case  was  the  trainer  ab/Le  to  meet  this  requirement, 
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chi.|ed?rienCe  ”°Uld  indlcaCe  that  the  guideline  should  be 

The  trainee  should  prepare  what  might  be  describe  1 as  a 
training  proposal  which  specifically  states  thP  art-i-. .*«-• 
to  be  accomplished  by  him.  The  nrnnnooi  th  actlvities 

^°^h^d S^”^^a^°nin®^a^h^ecurriculumVa^All^"o^ec^ ' * ^Sude 
methodologies  and  components  must  b^nd^tS  ^ ’ 

Selection  and  Train-  ,g  of  Company  Trainer 
Management  will  usuallv  de<?iim^Q  t-v,~  „ 

excellent  opportunity  to  invSlv^  tSe  ”f“7  trainer.  An 

visory  staff  is  available  at  this  point” “d  the  SUper~ 
make  himself  available  to  the  =ei  aC*  Th  Trainer  must 
preparing  curriculum  materials  nutr  comPfny  trainer (s)  for 
like.  More  time  Zt  hi  lit ls»  tUnes>  visuals,  and  the 
the  trainer  in  HIT  methodolo^^md°trainJr ting  and  instructing 

component^of  £?  "Ihe” 

future  preparatory  * 
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Analytic  Studies 


An  analytic  study  was  made  as  part  of  the  contractual  obli- 
gations. It  was  concerned  with  the  impact  of  High  Intensity 
Training  in  the  short  run.  It  discusses  many  of  the  func- 
tional as  well  as  dysfunctional  aspects  of  the  methodology. 
This  action-oriented  analysis  was  performed  in  three  cities 
and  in  five  different  plant  settings.  An  attempt  was  made 
bo  tocus  on  the  trainees,  non- trainees , supervisors  and 
management,  greatest  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  trainees 
and  non- trainees . it  is  one  of  the  first  empirical  studies 
of  the  underemployed  worker  in  the  plant  setting,  and  by  no 
means  does  it  exhaust  all  of  the  variables  for  studying 
training  effectiveness.  It  is  both  attitudinal  and  behavioral 
in  its  approach. 

The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  action-oriented  field  research  is  controlling  the 
many  variables  which  can  contaminate  results.  Another  serious 
difficulty  is  doing  research  in  a plant  environment,  an  en- 
vironment in  which  management  and  the  worker  tend  to  be  some- 
what suspicious  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  staff.  Con- 
sequently, the  sample  population  was  drawn  from  those  organi- 
zations who  were  willing  to  participate  in  the  analytic  study. 
The  sample  is  not  random  and  is  representative  only  of  com- 
panies who  were  willing  to  comply. 


The  Worker 


The  trainees  in  the  study  can  be  described  by  a profile  of 
the  underemployed  worker . The  following  statements  were  true 
of  the  sample  population. 

They  were  predominantly  Black  — 84  percent;  55  percent  of 
these  Black  workers  were  female.  They  were  approaching  middle 


age  — 36.7  years  mean  age,  and  theoretically  in  their  peak 
income  period;  yet  they  had  only  a mean  weekly  income  of 
$87.00.  Many  of  the  trainees,  and  their  families,  existed 
on  the  brink  of  economic  subsistence;  50  percent  of  the 
trainees  were  the  principal  wage  earners. 

Their  formal  educational  level  was  low  — a mean  of  9.7  years 
as  compared  to  the  supervisory  mean  level  of  12.6  years. 
Although  the  trainees  had  a surprising  record  of  job  reten- 
tion, a mean  of  8.1  years  with  the  same  organisation,  none 
had  ever  received  any  formal  training.  Any  "training"  had 
been  on  the  job  and  rendered  informally  by  peers. 

The  trainees,  and  non-trainees , appeared  to  constitute  a vast 
reservoir  of  untapped  potential  manpower. 

The  primary  purpose  of  studying  the  underemployed  worker 
(trainee)  was  to  measure  changes  in  this  person's  attitude 
and  behavior  from  Phase  I to  Phase  II.  The  most  clearly 
identified  changes  to  be  discovered  were  in  several  areas. 

The  trainees'  perception  of  the  importance  of  their  jobs  was 
surprising.  In  Phase  I,  64  percent  viewed  their  job  as  im- 
portant, but  in  Phase  II  this  figure  dropped  to  33  percent. 
This  change  is  a result  of  the  trainees'  increased  self-, 
awareness  and  self-esteem,  as  well  as  a broader,  more  objec- 
tive view  of  the  real  world.  They  apparently  were  made  aware 
of  the  incongruities  of  their  jobs  and  their  abilities,  and 
this  in  turn  engendered  a state  of  cognitive  dissonance. 

The  unanswered  question  is,  "Will  this  realization  serve  as 
a motivator  to  improve  their  social  and  economic  circum- 
stances? " 

A testimony  to  HIT's  effect  on  the  supervisor  is  the  fact 
that  in  Phase  I fifty- five  percent  of  the  trainees  perceived 
the  supervisor  as  considering  their  job  important  to  the 
organization.  In  Phase  II  this  figure  increased  to  a,  sta- 
tistically significant  75  percent.  This  must  be  attributed 
to  increased  communications  and  supportive  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  supervisor.  Also,  many  of  the  trainees'  negative 
perceptions  toward  supervision  had  been  unfrozen. 

The  trainees  were  considerably  more  interested  in  their  new 
jobs  than  in  their  previous  jobs;  55  percent  before  HIT  and 
71  percent  after  HIT  indicated  that  this  was  true.  This  may 
be  a meaningless  result.  After  eight  years  on  a job  almost 


any  new  job  is  bound  to  be  more  interesting,  at  least  in  the 
short  run. 


The  trainees  were  also  generally  satisfied  with  their  in- 
creased wages.  In  Phase  I,  43  percent  had  perceived  their 
salary  as  adequate.  In  Phase  II  this  increased  to  a signi- 
ficant 67  percent.  The  small  wage  increase  as  an  extrinsic 
reward  appears  to  be  valuable  to  the  trainees  and  probably 
triggers  numerous  intrinsic  rewards. 

An  unexpected  phenomenon  was  the  attitudes  of  the  trainees 
toward  their  supervisors.  In  both  phases  88  percent  viewed 
the  supervisor  as  being  competent.  He  was  also  regarded  as 
being  open  to  suggestions,  non- discriminatory  on  a racial 
basis,  clear  in  his  communications  and  inconsistent  with  the 
stereotype  of  the  racist,  non-human  relations  oriented  super- 
visor. At  face  value,  this  data  is  difficult  to  interpret 
and  since  it  seems  contradictory,  needs  further  investigation. 


As  a result  of  their  training,  the  trainees  developed  into  a 
cohesive  work  group.  However,  in  interaction  with  non- 
trainees, the  trainees  were  more  excluded  from  the  general 
group  than  they  were  prior  to  training.  This  change  is  con- 
sistent with  Argyris1  and  Harrison's*  findings  as  a result  of 
the  T-group  experience.  Apparently  this  is  one  of  the  dys- 
functional aspects  of  any  training  program  that  changes  atti- 
tudes of  a small  group  within  an  organization. 


One  of  the  more  promising  aspects  of  change  among  the  trainees 
was  their  viewpoint  on  advancement.  Prior  to  training  they 
generally  regarded  opportunities  for  advancement  as  a direct 
function  of  company  policy.  They  seemed  to  hold  the  view 
that  one's  life  was  determined  by  bigger  forces,  jl. e^.  , the 
organization.  After  training,  the  trainees  generally  saw  their 
own  ability  as  the  key  factor  for  advancement.  This  repre- 
sents a significant  step  in  the  trainees’  personal  development. 
Following  training,  the  trainees  had  a more  positive  perspec- 
tive on  opportunities  for  advancement.  However',  this  optimism 
was  limited  to  opportunities  within  the  organization.  The 
trainees  were  still  very  apprehensive  about  attempting  to  trans 
fer  their  new  skills  and  knowledge  to  a strange  environment. 


* Chris  Argyris,  Interpersonal  Competence  and  Organizational 
Effectiveness . Homewood,  111.:  The  Dorsey  Press,  Inc., 

1962,  pp.  131-137. 
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An  area  of  some  ambiguity  is  the  trainees1  educational  aspi- 
rations. In  both  phases  the  trainees  expressed  considerable 
interest  in  furthering  their  formal  educations.  In  all  in- 
stances this  meant  completing  high  school  or  the  G.E.D. 
However,  a positive  behavioral  response  was  missing  in  both 
instances.  Perhaps  the  school  systems  in  their  respective 
urban  communities  did  not  provide  a decent  vehicle  for  ful- 
filling their  educational  aspirations.  Or  perhaps  while 
they  gave  thought  to  education  it  became  difficult  to  work 
all  day  and  attend  classes  at  night,  an  arduous  schedule  for 
a head  of  a household. 

Most  of  this  section  studies  attitudinal  change.  However, 
if  we  regard  the  changes  we  found,  within  the  context  of  an 
empirical  model,  such  as  Bennis'  and  Schein' s,*  we  must  con- 
clude that  we  seldom  change  attitudes.  Bennis  and  Schein 
view  attitudinal  change  as  a three  phase  process;  unfreezing 
the  old  attitudes,  developing  new  values,  and  refreezing  the 
new  attitude.  The  standard  HIT  model,  when  successfully 
applied,  appears  to  move  persons  through  the  second  phase. 
However,  the  responses  were  often  too  weak  and  mixed,  and 
behavior  too  inconsistent  to  conclude  that  the  new  attitude 
had  firmly  taken  hold.  Also,  this  study  is  on  the  short 
range  impact  of  HIT.  Usually  not  more  than  two  weeks  had 
elapsed  between  the  end  of  a HIT  program  and  the  Phase  II 
interview. 


The  Supervisor 


The  data  showed  that  the  general  characteristics  of  the  su- 
pervisors are  consistent  with  the  Institute's  expectations. 

• They  were  an  average  14  years  older  than 
the  trainees  — a mean  age  of  48  years. 

• They  were  predominantly  White  — 76  percent. 

This  figure  would  have  been  100  percent  were 
it  not  for  the  inclusion  of  a Black- owned 
firm  in  the  sample. 


* Bennis,  Warren  G. , and  Edgar  H.  Schein  (eds.).  Personal 
and  Organizational  Change  Through  Group  Methods.  New  York: 
John  Wiley,  1965. 


• They  earned  a substantially  higher  wage  than 

the  trainees:  a mean  of  $121.00  per  week  or 

approximately  $50.00  more. 

• They  had  approximately  the  same  job  retention 
as  the  trainees. 

• Sixty-nine  percent  were  male;  all  female 
supervisors  were  in  the  hospital  area. 

• Their  formal  education  was  considerably 

greater  than  that  of  the  trainees:  12.6 

years,  approximately  three  years  more. 

• In  all  instances  they  had  "worked  their  way 
up"  and  had  received  little  or  no  formal 
training  in  the  process. 

The  panel  study  of  supervisors,  conducted  to  show  change, 
produced  the  data  which  reflects  the  short-range  impact  of 
HIT.  It  will  be  discussed  in  light  of  the  data  from  post- 
HIT  interviews. 

A high  proportion  (83  percent)  felt  that  workers  could  be 
trained  to  become  supervisors.  However,  a highly  complex  and 
ambiguous  finding  occurred  in  the  area  of  the  supervisors* 
perceptions  of  the  need  for  a supervisory  development  pro- 
gram. Only  35  percent  responded  positively,  while  41  percent 
had  no  response.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  data  is  biased 
by  a severe  supervisory  problem  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of 
the  sample.  Also  a technical  question  of  how  to  interpret  a 
nonresponse  of  41  percent  arises.  This  may  be  an  indication 
of  job  insecurity  on  the  supervisors*  part.  Further,  the 
findings  are  inconsistent  with  management *s  perception  of  the 
need  for  such  a program.  Sufficient  data  is  not  available  to 
arrive  at  a firm  conclusion,  but  we  can  assume  the  suggestion 
of  such  a program  was  perceived  as  a threat  by  the  supervisors. 

In  answer  to  how  higher  skilled  jobs  in  the  organization 
should  be  filled,  95  percent  responded  that  they  should  be 
filled  from  within.  However,  they  only  felt  that  35  percent 
of  the  underemployed  workers  had  the  potential  for  upgrading. 
The  incongruity  in  these  responses  is  apparent.  In  the  Black- 
owned  firms  the  responses  were  much  different;  supervisors 
felt  that  90  percent  of  their  underemployed  workers  could  be 
upgraded.  The  significance  of  this  difference  has  a racial 


overtone.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  trainees'  posi- 
tive perception  of  the  opportunity  for  advancement  within 
the  organization.  It  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to 
witness  how  these  trainees,  in  both  the  Black-owned  company 
and  other  organizations,  progress  over  the  next  year  within 
the  organization. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  findings,  and  probably  a partial 
determinant  of  them,  is  the  supervisors'  own  record  of  promo- 
tion. Only  56  percent  had  received  a promotion  since  joining 
the  organization.  Thus  nearly  half  the  group  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  a negative  attitude  toward  promoting 
others. 

An  area  of  positive  change  in  the  supervisors'  attitude  was 
the  amount  of  skill  required  for  the  new  job.  Prior  to  the 
program,  65  percent  responded  that  "a  great  deal”  of  addi- 
tional skill  was  required.  After  the  program,  only  41  per- 
cent responded  in  this  manner.  Participating  with  the  trainer 
in  the  HIT  process  caused  the  supervisors  to  take  a more 
realistic  view  of  upgrading  training  and,  more  importantly, 
of  job  requirements.  While  the  supervisors'  perception  of 
the  need  for  extensive  technical  skill  training  was  lessened, 
their  appreciation  for  the  trainees'  need  for  training  in 
interpersonal  skills  was  enhanced.  If  the  change  is  modest, 
it  is  still  a very  positive  step  forward. 

The  effects  of  HIT  on  the  supervisors'  perception  of  absentee- 
ism, lateness  and  productivity  were  all  positive.  However, 
these  conclusions  are  highly  questionable.  They  do  not  rep- 
resent analytically  measured  change  in  these  variables,  but 
only  the  improvements  perceived  by  the  supervisor.  They  are 
probably  highly  subject  to  a short  term  halo  effect. 

As  expected,  the  HIT  process  had  more  effect  on  the  attitudes 
of  the  trainees  than  on  those  of  supervisors.  Referring  back 
to  the  Bennis/Schein  model  of  attitudinal  change,  the  super- 
visors had  advanced  into  the  first  phase  of  the  process  of 
attitudinal  "unfreezing"  of  past  attitudes. 


Reactions  to  the  Effectiveness  of  HIT  Programs 


The  intensity  of  reactions  to  the  program  appear  to  be  a 
function  of  how  closely  related  the  person  was  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  trainees  were  the  only  direct  participants.  Some 
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supervisors  participated  to  varying  degrees  in  the  programs 
in  the  areas  of  job  selection,  skill  training,  and  evaluation 
of  trainees'  progress.  Non-trainees  and  managers  had  the 
least  direct  participation  in  the  programs. 

The  following  are  the  key  results  ascertained  from  trainee 
responses. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  trainees,  90  percent  or  more, 
responded  by  saying  that: 

• They  "liked  the  program  very  much." 

• The  program  was  useful  in  preparing  them 
for  their  new  job. 

• The  program  was  very  useful  in  teaching 
them  to  deal  with  people  on  their  new  jobs. 

• The  program  gave  them  a perspective  as  to 
how  their  work  fit  into  the  overall  activ- 
ities of  the  organization. 

• The  program  was  useful  to  them  outside  of 
the  j ob . 

In  a more  specific  veiw,  41  percent  of  the  trainees  saw  skill 
training  as  the  most  useful  tool  learned  for  the  job,  25  per- 
cent felt  it  was  how  to  deal  with  people  and  16  percent 
thought  the  most  useful  job  tool  was  the  improvement  in  their 
own  attitude.  The  three  most  important  things . learned  for 
use  outside  the  job  were:  interpersonal  relations  skills, 

money  management,  and  personal  mental  health.  Also  of  im- 
portance were  family  counseling  and  cultural  exposure. 

The  trainees  with  previous  training  exposure  rated  the  pro- 
gram highly:  54  percent  as  excellent,  27  percent  as  good,  and 

four  percent  as  fair.  A surprising  percentage,  15  percent, 
had  no  response.  It  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  these  re- 
sponses would  be  on  the  negative  side. 

The  trainees'  enthusiasm  for  the  program  is  further  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  not  one  thought  it  was  too  long.  Fifty- 
seven  percent  thought  it  "about  right"  and  36  percent  too 
short. 
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r * Percen^  of  the  trainees  felt  thev  had  ffrcnm<=>rf 
culty  with  the  program  and  onlv  n r some  diffi* 

little”  diffi ml  t-'ir  ^ 3.6  percent  reported  "very 
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cent  as  "good.”  Only  two  percent  thoughtless  'Very 'poor!'' 

^“d  shouwlflccIpS^^Ln^Ll^  faV°rably 
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summary,  the  trainees,  for  the 
were  overwhelmingly  positive 


variety  of  reasons  alluded 
toward  the  program. 


Non-Trainee  Responses 


information^aine^fro^trainees^^h^foli*"  °n 

results  ascertained  from  non^nefresp0^^?*  *”  ^ ^ 


A very  high  percentage  of  non-trainees  saw 
the  program  as  good  and  thought  that  others 
saw  the  program  as  good.  Over  90  percent 
Jf*?®  ”0n-trainees  were  very  interested  or 
nterested  m taking  a future  program. 


° The  non-trainees  recognized  both  the 
lntrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards  of  HIT 
programs. 


Supervisors  1 Responses 

The  supervisors'  responses  were  based  partially 
and  partially  on  information  received  S orters 
most  part,  supervisors  felt  that  the  progra^  had  iivIS  hf 
their  expectations  and  in  94  percent  S fl  * llVed  Up  to 
program  was  considered  as  very  usSl  or  uJe^iSP°nS?S  ^ 

posrtrva  response  of  the  supervisors  appears  to  be  Wer  thL 
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the  trainees’,  raising  the  question  of  the  effects,  y, 

of  the  precision  of  response  categories  and  the  degree  of 
direct  involvement  of  the  subject  responding. 


Management 1 s Re  spon  se 

Management  was  the  furthest  removed  in  terms  of  direct  in- 
volvement in  the  program.  The  reaction  of  a manager  is.  of 
prime  importance  in  that  he  is  the  one  who  needs  to  be  sold 
on  introducing  the  program  and  continuing  it  in  the  org  i- 
zation.  Managers  felt  that  the  propam  was  effective  and 
indicated  that  they  would  endorse  the  program  to  others.  In 
their  view,  the  major  gain  from  the  program  was  an  immediate 
increase  in  worker  morale  with  the  corollary  positive  ef-.cts 
on  absenteeism,  lateness,  and  manpower  turnover. 


Implications 


This  volume  serves  as  a methodological  guide  to  a 

study  which  will  probe  the  longitudinal  impact  of  HiT.  From 

this  short  term  study  the  following  implications  emerge  for 

the  future: 


• The  HIT  concept  tends  to  be  an  effective 
first  step  for  upgrading  the  underemployed 
worker.  It  is  necessary  to  become  even 
more  innovative  in  the  field  of  manpower 
development.  From  the  employees  and 
employers'  standpoint,  new,  reliable  and 
valid  techniques  in  remediation,  job  re- 
structuring, in-plant  counseling  and  the 
like  need  to  be  developed. 

• Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  employing 
organizations  will  have  to  become  more  in- 
volved in  training  and  education.  In  order 
to  meet  future  manpower  needs  the  organiza- 
tion may,  in  fact,  become  partially  a 
community  college  or  university. 

• The  underemployed  represent  a vast  manpower 
pool  and  it  is  most  important  for  management 
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to  recognize  this  and  to  begin  developing 
action- oriented  programs . This  study  should 
provide  the  reader  with  a clearer  under- 
standing of  the  underemployed  worker  in  the 
plant  setting.  It  does  make  the  following 
points  and  contains  some  implications  for 
future  program  development. 

• Training  can  be  obtained  in  reasonably  short 
periods  of  time.  In  the  future,  the  concept 
should  be  introduced  into  other  institutional 
settings. 

• The  concept,  while  still  modest,  can  serve 
as  one  of  the  major  techniques  for  upgrading 
all  levels  within  the  work  environment. 

• The  study  does  point  out  some  of  the  dys- 
functional aspects  of  HIT.  During  the  next 
phase  the  concept  will  take  on  added  dimen- 
sions in  order  to  meet  the  manpower  needs 
in  the  decade  to  come.  The  past  18  months 
have  provided  us  with  a systematic  data  base 
which  should  help  us  develop  an  arsenal  of 
innovative  tools. 

• The  study  points  up  the  need  for  criteria 
for  evaluating  program  and  technique  effec- 
tiveness. We  tend  to  be  in  the  ,!judgmental 
state  of  the  art."  Qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative indices  must  be  developed. 

• The  study  is  an  attempt  at  understanding 
the  impact  of  HIT.  It  is  by  no  means  all- 
encompassing.  It  has  the  limitation  of  only 
being  concerned  with  the  short  term  effects. 

It  does,  however,  have  implications  for 
future  action-oriented  longitudinal  analyses. 
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Project  Advance:  Breaking  the  Barriers  of  Occupational 

Isolation:  A Report  on  Upgrading  Low- Skill,  Low-Wage 

Workers.  1966 . 

A report  on  an  upgrading  feasibility  study  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  It  describes  in  detail  the  possibilities 
for  introducing  programs  designed  for  upgrading  the  under- 
employed workers  in  five  industries  (hospitals,  plastics, 
restaurants , electrical  components,  and  retail  groceries). 
The  workers,  their  working  environment,  and  specific 
training  programs  are  discussed.  This  comprehensive  work 
also  includes  a High  Intensity  Training  model,  field  ex- 
periences and  research  findings.  An  accompanying  summary 
volume,  An  Overview , relates  the  highlights  of  the 
proj ect . 

Project  Advance:  A Proposal  for  Upgrading  Low=Wage,  Low- 

Skill  Employees  in  Small  Organizations.  1966 . 

This  volume  discusses  the  roots  of  the  problem  of  the 
underemployed  worker,  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
program  and  its  research  study.  A detailed  account  of 
selection  of  industries  and  of  the  training  methods  to  be 
used  in  upgrading  the  under employed  are  also  included. 

Phase  II  Project  Extension:  A Proposal  for  Upgrading  Low- 

Skill,  Low-Wage  Employees.  1967. 

This  proposal  describes  the  planned  second  year  of  opera- 
tions of  training  low- skill  workers  for  better  jobs.  It 
includes  plans  for  English  language  proficiency  training, 
for  training  company  trainers  to  conduct  upgrading  pro- 
grams and  for  in-service  training  of  the  project's  per- 
sonnel. Also  included  is  a detailed  description  of  the 
developing  concepts  of  High  Intensity  Training. 
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Upgrading  the  Low-Wage  Worker:  An  Ergonomic  Approach.  1967. 


On  September  1,  1966,  Skill  Advancement  Incorporated 
contracted  with  the  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation 
and  Research,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  innovative  methods  for  training  and 
upgrading  low- skill,  low-wage  workers.  This  publication 
is  a f omr-volume  description  of  the  project. 

Volume  I of  this  series  contains  an  overview  of  training 
and  research  activities  dinring  the  past  year  and  a man- 
agement report  on  project  administration. 

Volume  II  reports  one  year  of  developing  and  testing 
innovative  training  techniques;  of  unfreezing  management 
and  union  attitudes;  of  opening  up  new  opportunities  and 
creating  new  hope  for  disadvantaged  workers  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  It  reports  a program  which  achieved  its 
training  objectives  through  the  full  involvement  of  em- 
ployers in  the  upgrading  of  underutilized  manpower  — 
seventy- five  percent  of  whom  were  minority  group  members. 

Volume  III  discusses  the  research  design  and  preliminary 
findings  of  the  Employee  Research  Study  and  examines  the 
work  attitudes,  behavior  and  motivations  of  the  low- skill 
worker . 

Volume  IV  identifies  six  potentially  receptive  industries 
for  the  introduction  of  upgrading  programs  in  Phase  II, 
and  traces  the  development  of  a conceptual  model  to 
identify  relevant  industries. 

Managing  a Three-City  Upgrading  Configuration:  A Coordinated 

Approach.  1968 

A detailed  plan  of  an  eighteen -month  E&D  project  managed 
by  Skill  Achievement  Institute  and  operational  in  Newark, 
Baltimore,  and  Cleveland.  This  publication  describes  the 
function  of  the  Institute  as  the  systems  manager  for  the 
project,  the  upgrading  model  used  in  each  city,  the  ana- 
lytic program  conducted  within  each  project.  The  volume 
includes  also  a detailed  discussion  of  upgrading  through 
High  Intensity  Training. 


Cross-City,  Cross-Plant  Comparative  Analyses  of  the  Effects 
of  Training  and  Upgrading  Low- Skill,  Low-Wage  Workers 
Through  High  Intensity  Training.  1968. 

This  volume  describes  the  analytic  design  carried  out  by 
the  separate  analytic  divisions  of  each  of  the  city  pro- 
jects in  the  three-city  upgrading  program.  A fourth 
aspect  of  the  design,  undertaken  by  the  Institute  is  also 
included.  There  are  outlined  specific  responsibilities 
of  each  analytic  division,  the  critical  components  of  the 
analytic  programs,  and  the  analytic  concerns,  questions, 
materials  and  methods  to  be  used. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


This  is  Volume  I of  a four -volume  report  on  an  eighteen-month 
E&D  contract  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  entire  report 
is  cross-referenced  according  to  subject  matter  when  this 
seemed  advisable.  The  other  volumes  and  their  subjects  are 
listed  below: 

Volume  II,  Guidelines  for  Marketing  and  Sales, 
records  the  marketing  experience  of  the  three  city 
projects  and  sets  forth  the  philosophy,  strategy^ 
and  sales  techniques  employed  to  initiate  upgrading 
training  programs  in  the  field. 

Volume  III,  High  Intensity  Training  Methodology,  is 

a volume  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  A Handbook for 

Implementation , discusses  in  detail  an  ideal  model 
of  HIT  and  includes  a description  and  explanation 
of  the  five  phases  of  activities  of  this  model. 

Part  II,  A Field  Review  of  Selected  Programs,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  findings  of  a sampling  of  actual 
training  programs  and  an  examination  of  the  under- 
lying assumptions  of  HIT. 

Volume  IV,  An  Analysis  of  the  Short  Range  Impact  of 
High  Intensity  Training,  is  a discussion  of  the 
findings  of  a panel  study  conducted  by  the  Institute 
and  its  field  analytic  task  force. 

Summary  Volume,  Upgrading  the  Underemployed  in  the 
Work  Environment:  A Summary  of  the  4-Volume  Report. 

Footnotes  are  listed  according  to  the  chapter  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  last  section  of  the  volume.  A glossary,  of^ 
Operational  Definitions  has  been  included  for  the  reader  s 
convenience  and  also  appears  near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  Annotated  Bibliography  lists  the  material  published  by 
the  Institute  during  its  association  with  three  phases  of  E&D 
upgrading  activities. 
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PREFACE 


The  four  volumes  of  this  report  represent  three  years  and 
many  man-hours  of  experience  in  upgrading  underemployed 
workers  in  the  work  environment.  This  is  the  first  time 
The  Institute  has  delivered  products  for  implementing 
other  training  and  upgrading  programs.  Volumes  I through 
III  are  not  intended  to  give  "turn-key"  capability  but 
have  been  written  merely  to  serve  as  a comprehensive  set 
of  guidelines  in  managing,  marketing  and  implementing 
training  programs  for  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker. 

It  is  anticipated  that  as  this  organization  obtains  more 
experience  in  the  field  it  will  expand  and  develop  the 
concepts  and  models  discussed  in  these  volumes. 

For  the  first  time  we  feel  that  the  model  has  been  developed 
systematically  and  with  the  idea  of  expanding  easily  and 
rap idly  to  new  markets.  In  the  refinement  of  this  concept 
we  have  attempted  to  anticipate  manpower  needs  in  the  1970* s. 

This  has  been  the  most'  complex  document  we  have  ever  sub- 
mitted and  it  reflects  three  years  of  E&D  activities  in  up- 
grading rather  than  just  the  period  covered  by  the  latest 
contract.  Without  the  devotion,  loyalty,  and  professional 
expertise  of  Kiss  Caroline  Pezzullo,  the  four  volumes  would 
not  now  be  a reality.  In  addition  to  responsibility  for 
authorship  of  Volume  II,  she  coordinated  the  preparation  of 
the  entire  series. 

Without  the  assistance  of  our  devoted  staff,  especially 
Mrs.  Elinor  Weldon  and  Miss  Jean  Sanguiliano,  the  four 
volumes  could  never  have  been  prepared  within  the  time 
constraints . 

I would  especially  like  to  recognize  Mr.  Edward  Giblin  who 
has  extensive  experience  in  the  field  setting  and  who  has 
incorporated  this  knowledge  into  a HIT  handbook  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  original  concepts  of  Norman  Goldberg. 


Mr.  Walter  Morgan,  who  gathered  information,  reported  on 
actual  HIT  programs  and  offered  fresh  observations  and 
evaluations  of  HIT,  also  deserves  our  thanks.  I extend  my 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Bernard  Pittinsky,  my  co-author,  for  pro- 
viding another  touch  of  reality  for  Volume  I,  and  to  Frank 
Castro,  for  providing  the  analytical  designs  and  implemen- 
tation of  Volume  IV. 

To  Mrs.  Mary  Farrar,  Editor  for  The  Institute,  who  had 
the  major  responsibility  for  putting  this  series  into 
English,  we  are  extremely  grateful.  To  the  Institute* s 
support  staff,  whose  assistance  in  preparation  of  these 
documents  has  been  helpful,  my  special  note  of  thanks. 

Although  Norman  Goldberg,  former  Director  of  Operations, 
has  now  moved  on  to  nevr  challenges,  he  was  totally  respon- 
sible for  the  original  concepts  and  methodology  of  HIT. 

Many  of  his  ideas  are  woven  throughout  this  entire  series 
of  volumes. 

Certainly  the  culmination  of  this  series  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  full  commitment  of  Mr.  Melvin  J. 
Rogow,  Prpject  Officer,  whose  support  over  these  many  months, 
along  with  that  of  Mr.  Seymour  Brandwein,  Director,  Office 
of  Special  Manpower  Programs,  has  sustained  The  Institute 
and  its  objectives. 


S.  B.  M. 
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ABSTRACT  — — AN  APPLIED  MODEL  FOR  PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 


Skill  Achievement  Institute  was  founded  to  act  as  a system 
manager  for  a multi-city  program  of  upgrading  the  underem- 
ployed worker  in  the  plant  setting.  Seven  cities  were  con- 
sidered as  locales  and  criteria  were  established  for  making 
the  final  choices  of  three  of  these  — Newark,  Baltimore, 
and  Cleveland. 

A training  project  was  set  up  by  the  Institute  in  each  of 
these  three  cities.  The  problems  of  finding  and  deciding  upon 
appropriate  sponsoring  agencies,  the  specific  managerial  struc- 
ture to  guide  each  project  and  the  role  of  the  Institute  as 
supporting  manager  and  advisor  are  discussed  at  length.  The 
initiating  activities  necessary  to  make  each  training  project 
operational  are  common  to  many  single  manpower  projects.  The 
Institute  had  to  cope  with  these  in  three  separate  geographic 
locations  and  in  conjunction  with  three  separate  sponsorship 
situations.  How  each  project  was  staffed  and  how  that  staff 
was  trained  by  the  Institute  make  up  an  important  part  of  the 
volume.  Other  initiating  activities  such  as  establishing 
offices,  surveying  local  industries  for  their  acceptance  of 
training  programs,  and  developing  a sound  communication ^ system 
with  the  Institute  were  multiplied  by  the  number  of  projects. 

Concurrently,  the  role  of  the  Institute  itself  as  a system 
manager  was  being  formalized.  Staffing  for  a unique  and 
imaginative  program  proved  to  be  a challenging  experience,  as 
did  the  establishment  of  a technical  assistance  capacity  that 
could  function  as  needed  by  each  city  project.  The  technical 
assistance,  after  the  projects  were  under  way,  was  necessary 
in  the  areas  of  management,  marketing,  and  training  methodol- 
ogies and  materials.  The  Institute  also  served  the  projects 
with  a continuous  in-service  training  program  and  devised  an 
efficient  operations  control  capacity. 


CHAPTER  I 


PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  THEORY 


"A  top  management  that  believes  its  job  is  to  sit 
in  judgment  will  inevitably  veto  the  new  idea. 

It  is  always  'impractical.*  Only  a top  manage- 
ment that  sees  its  central  function  as  trying  to 
convert  into  purposeful  action  the  half-baked 
idea  for  something  new  will  actually  make  its 
organization — whether  company,  university , labo- 
ratory, or  hospital — capable  of  genuine  innova- 
tion and  self-renewal.” 

"One  risk  an  innovative  organization  cannot  afford 
is  the  risk  of  aiming  too  low.  It  takes  as  much 
ingenuity  and  work  to  do  what  we  already  do  a 
little  better,  as  it  takes  to  do  something  en- 
tirely different.  It  takes  as  much  work  and 
effort  to  create  one  addition  to  the  product 
line  as  it  does  to  create  a new  business.  In 
genuine  innovation  one  cannot  afford  to  come  out 
with  just  another  product.  The  work  needed  for 
it  is  too  great  for  the  possible  results — and 
the  risk  is  exactly"  the  same  as  that  of  aiming 
for  a new  business  or  perhaps  even  for  a new 
industry.  What  distinguishes  the  truly  pro- 
ductive scientist  from  the  merely  competent  one 
is  rarely  knowledge  or  effort,  let  alone  talent. 
The  men  who  are  truly  productive — leaving  out  the 
few  towering  geniuses  such  as  the  Newtons  or  the 
Faradays — are  men  who  focus  their  knowledge, 
their  intelligence*  and  their  efforts  on  a big, 
a truly  worthwhile  goal,  men  who  set  out  to 
create  some4-’-  new."  1 
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The  major  objectives  of  Volume  I are  as  follows: 

• T°  P£esent  a conceptual  managerial  model 

which  was  applied  to  the  multi-city  up- 
grading project;  v 

• To  discuss  the  organizational  design 
which  was  used  to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  organizational  objectives; 

• To  describe  the  implementation  of  the 
multi-city  project,  including  both  the 
tunctional  aspects  and  the  dysfunctional 
aspects  of  these  operations . 

Historical  Perspective 

has  been  associated  with 

chronological  phasts  that  will  be  dScribed^n^hr  d/tinct 
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HIT  is  a systematic  means  of  offering  low-wage  employees 
skill  training  and  upgrading  for  specific  jobs  with  a 
salary  Increase,  and,  at  the  same  time,  providing  them 
with  human  relations  skills  and  other  means  for  self- 
development. HIT  has  proved  to  be  a pragmatic  solution  to 
employers'  needs  for  skilled  labor.  It  offers  expeditious 
in-plant  training  (usually  forty  hours  spread  over  a period 
of  five  weeks)  which  allows  the  employer  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  the  trainees  * new  proficiencies  more  quickly 
than  traditional  training  methods  would  allow.  HIT  also 
demonstrates  to  the  employer  that  he  possesses  in  his  pool 
of  low-wage  workers  the  human  resources  that  can  help  solve 
his  manpower  problems.  (HIT  Methodology  is  described  fully 
in  Volume  III  of  this  series.) 

Phase  I - Feasibility  Study  (New  York  City) 

The  first  step  in  this  progression  of  upgrading  programs. 
Phase  I,  was  a feasibility  study  of  the  need  for  upgrading 
programs  in  the  New  York  City  area.  Funded  by  a grant 
from  the  City  of  New  York  in  1966 , the  research  was  con- 
ducted by  interviewing  managers  and  personnel  and/or 
training  staffs  in  150  organizations  in  the  private  and 
public  sectors . The  study  showed  that  some  employers 
realized  the  need  for  training  their  workers,  but  did  not 
have  the  time  or  personnel  or  expertise  to  conduct  a train- 
ing program.  Other  employers  showed  evidence  of  prejudice 
toward  their  low-wage  workers,  and  needed  to  be  convinced 
of  the  abilities  and  interest  level  of  the  members  of  this 
labor  pool. 

The  last  aspect  of  this  study  was  a pilot  upgrading  project 
in  a major  New  York  City  Medical  Center.  The  project's 
staff  conducted  a HIT  program  and  thereby  created  an  in- 
plant  training  paradigm,  which  was  followed  in  the  second 
developmental  phase  of  the  upgrading  experience. 

Phase  II  - One -City  Model  (New  York  City) 

Phase  II,  a logical  progression  of  the  feasibility  study, 
was  an  experimental  and  demonstration  program  to  test  and 
to  develop  the  i^- plant  training  paradigm  into  a one-city 
upgrading  model.  This  phase  was  funded  by  a contract  with 
the  Office  of  Manpower  Policy  Evaluation  and  Research 
(OMPER) , United  States  Department  of  Labor,  from  September, 
1966,  to  November,  1968.^  The  objectives  of  this  phase  were 
to  test  the  training  and  upgrading  methodology  of  the  HIT 


package  in  a number  of  organizations  in  the  New  York  area, 
and  to  conduct  two  analytic  studies.  These  studies  were  to 
examine  the  readiness  of  workers  to  be  trained  and  upgraded 
and  to  also  determine  where  a job— vacancy  criterion  could 
be  used  to  select  industries  for  upgrading. 

While  the  program  of  Phase  II  accomplished  most  of  its  ob- 
jectives, it  also  set  forth  several  challenging  implications 
for  immediate  use  or  for  further  study.  One  of  these  was 
that  HIT  should  be  marketed  as  a product  the  employer  needs , 
and  not  as  an  appeal  to  his  social  conscience.  Also,  Phase 
II  determined  that  HIT  should  include  formal  clinics  for 
first -line  supervisors  who  may  feel  threatened  by  their 
subordinates  * new  training  and  who  need  to  be  convinced  of 
the  value  of  HIT  to  their  immediate  staffs. 

Phase  II  also  demonstrated  that  HIT  could  be  implemented  in 
a variety  of  industries  because  it  is  flexible  enough  to  be 
custom-designed  for  each  plant  situation.  The  one-city 
project  of  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker  also  provided 
an  organizational  model  that  could  be  applied  to  a much 
broader  geographical  area. 

Phase  III  - Three-City .Model  (^Baltimore.  Cleveland  and  Newark) 

The  third  and  most  recent  experimental  and  demonstration 
phase  was  a logical  progression  and  extension  of  the  previous 
phases . Phase  III  was  funded  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  with  a contract  for  repli- 
cating the  one-city  training  and  upgrading  paradigm  in  three 
cities.  The  contract  covers  the  period  from  February,  1968 
to  July,  1969.  The  Institute  was  formed  to  act  as  system 
manager  for  this  multi-city  program.  As  The  Institute  agreed 
in  the  contract,  its  Responsibilities  as  system  manager  in- 
volve four  particular  areas  of  guidance  and  control: 

• Expansion  of  the  training  and  upgrading 

and  analytic  experiences  of  Phases  I and  II ; 

• Provision  of  total,  integrated  planning  for 
the  entire  system  of  upgrading  programs; 

• Provision  of  technical  support  in  manage- 
ment, training,  marketing  and  analytic 
studies ; 


• Coordination  of  the  entire  multi-city 
upgrading  program. 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  third  phase  were  broader  in 
scope  than  the  reliability  and  validity  testing  purposes  of 
the  previous  programs.  Other  objectives  include: 

• Determining  whether  a variety  of  sponsoring 
agencies  could  aid  in  implementing  HIT; 

• Developing  and  conducting  a study  to  deter- 
mine short-term  and  long-term  effects  of 
HIT  on  the  workers  and  on  the  employing 
organization; 

• Overseeing  the  three-city  operations  to 
train  1050  low -wage  workers  directly  and 
1050  indirectly  through  trained  company 
personnel; 

w Providing  overall  planning,  technical 
support  and  coordination  for  each  city 
project; 

• Refining  HIT  upgrading  and  marketing  tech- 
niques ; 

• Establishing  a central  information  and 
evaluation  system. 

The  Institute  began  the  three-city  upgrading  program  by 
establishing  each  local  project  under  the  auspices  of  a 
state,  city  and  non-profit  sponsoring  agent.  The  spon- 
soring organizations  are: 

• In  Newark  - The  Commissioner  of  the  New 

Jersey  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  in  con- 
cert with  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service . 

• In  Cleveland-  The  Mayor's  Department  of 

Human  Resources  and  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

• In  Baltimore-  A private,  non-profit  organi- 

zation. 


The  Institute  performed  the  technical  services  of  recruit- 
xng  and  training  staffs  for  each  city  project,  providing 
the  necessary  logistics,  and  establishing  the  base  for 
mar  eting  the  HIT  package  to  local  industry.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program,  the  Institute  continued  to  provide 
each  city  project  support  services  by  conducting  in-service 

. Ja^infT£0r  t1he  train:mg  staffs,  assisting  the  marketing 
of  the  HIT  package,  and  helping  to  solve  general  manage- 
ment and  administrative  problems  as  they  arose  in  each  city 
1969  Appendl:x  A for  Operations  Control  Report  as  of  May  31 


The  Institute  was  responsible  for  the  analytic  design  and  a 
system  for  evaluating  the  progress  of  each  project.  The 
analytic  program  assessed  the  short-range  impact  of  HIT  on 
e workers  trained,  their  peers  and  supervisors,  and  the 
organist lonal.  structure;  the  evaluation  process  addressed 
itself  to  the  training  methodology  and  techniques - 

The  Institute  designed  and  implemented  a central  informa- 
ion  system  to  facilitate  management  of  the  entire  program. 
The  information  system,  while  still  in  the  developmental 
stage,  is  concerned  with  quantitative  and  qualitative 
analyses  of  program  progress.  To  date  the  system  provides 
an  empirical  basis  for  identifying  and  solving  problems. 

Other  refinements  of  the  upgrading  process  derived  from 
tnis  three-city  program  include: 


• efficacy  of  HIT  in  a wider  variety  of 
industries  than  in  the  single  city  program 
demonstrating  that  this  training  program 

can  be  administered  to  meet  particular  needs; 

• The  substantiation  that  HIT  marketing  tech- 
niques (the  development  of  marketing  plans 
and  sales  techniques  for  use  in  each  city) 
were  effective;  the  employers  who  have 
cooperated  with  the  upgrading  projects  were 
sold  on  the  basis  of  HIT  helping  to  fill 
their  manpower  needs; 

• The  addition  of  new  features  to  HIT  which 

lay  the  foundation  for  linking  the  trained 
employees  with  programs  of  further  training 
and  study  such  as  community  colleges,  skill 
centers  and  vocational  schools.  ’ 


Phase  III,  then,  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  one-city 
upgrading  model  of  Phase  II  could  he  replicated  under  three 
different  sponsoring  agencies  in  a variety  of  geographical 
settings,  but  also  that  the  total  HIT  package  was  capable 
of  development  and  expansion  in  several  directions.  Figure  1.1 
presents  a summary  account  of  the  activities  in  each  of 
the  three  past  phases  of  development.  This  volume  will 
develop  further  Phase  III  management  activities. 

An  Applied  Managerial  Model 

As  the  Institute's  staff  became  more  and  more  involved  in 
the  training  and  analytic  methodologies  of  this  three-city 
program,  the  necessity  for  them  to  have  an  awareness  and 
understanding  of  several  facets  of  the  managerial  functions 
became  apparent.  The  following  represent  some  of  these; 

• Methods  of  coordinating  activities: 

• Methods  of  communicating  information 
and  ideas ; 

• Methods  of  monitoring  and.  evaluating 
whether  the  proj ect  was  meeting  its 
objectives; 

• Methods  of  effective  and  efficient 
planning,  organizing,,  and  administering,, 

Dale  E.  Zand“*  views  a managerial  structure  which  is  composed 
of  these  elements  as  a "knowledge  organization."  He  states 
that  as  a system  there  are  four  basic  processes  that  managers 
should  be  concerned  with:- 

• Collecting  and  disseminating  knowledge 
that  already  exists  in  the  organizations; 

• Acquiring  and  creating  new  knowledge; 

• Converting  knowledge  to  profitable  pro- 
ducts and  services ; 

• Managing  people  who  work  with  knowledge. 

These  processes,  combined  with  and  overlapping  those  identi- 
fied by  the  Institute,  present  the  underlying  assumptions  on 
which  this  managerial  model  is  based. 


0 


While  the  training  and  upgrading  concepts  seemed  to  be 
sound,  the  multi-city  project  could  not  have  been  imple- 
mented without  a sound  philosophy  of  management.  The  man- 
agement process  for  this  project  was  a reflection  of  the 
experience  gained  dinring  the  single-city  project. 

Figure  1.2  represents  an  applied  model  for  project  manage- 
ment. It  sets  forth  the  explicitly  or  implicitly  articu- 
lated managerial  parameters  and  the  basic  philosophy  of 
management  employed  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  contrac- 
tual Statement  of  Work  as  presented  in  Appendix  B. 

Within  this  formalistic  paradigm  there  exists  a "temporary 
society"  concept;  that  is,  the  model  is  flexible  enough  to 
allow  its  implementers  to  learn  from  past  experiences  and 
to  allow  for  their  change  of  its  design.  The  reader  should 
view  the  following  discussion  as  a description  of  a rational 
process  whose  dynamic  qualities  preclude  the  resistance  to 
change. 


The  Formal  Management  Process 

Planning 

Many  programming  problems  were  handled  by  the  following 
steps : 

• Key  activities  were  identified  and  objectives 
were  established  for  each.  (See  Chapter  II 
of  this  volume.)  A listing  of  them  follows: 

- Project  management 

- HIT  methodology 

- Marketing 

- Analytic  study 

- Evaluation  and  Documentation 

- Formal  Organizational  Structure 

• Relationships  between  key  activities  were  spelled 
out  periodically  as  the  needs  of  the  program 
dictated. 
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Figure  1.2 

PROJECT  MANAGEMENT  BUILDING  BLOCK 
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• Authority  and  accountability  were  delegated 
to  the  various  divisional  and  project 
directors. 

• The  resources  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  were  determined. 

-•  An  estimate  of  the  time  required  for  each 
step  was  made. 

• Definite  dates  were  assigned  to  each  activity. 

Programs  that  require  deliverable  items  in  a short  period 
of  time  also  require  sound  planning  and  the  dynamic  pro- 
gramming in  any  manpower  project  requires  concentrated 
effort.  It  is  necessary  to  think  in  terms  of  major  steps, 
sequences,  and  timing  and  duration  of  each  step.  Creative 
planning,  by  definition,  does  not  develop  an  inflexible 
blueprint.  Feedback  data  will  precipitate  revisions  and 
planning  should  reflect  an  anticipation  of  this.  While  the 
items  noted  above  present  an  overview  of  the  planning  pro- 
cess, it  is  a very  general  overview,  and  it  is  perhaps 
unrealistic  to  think  managers  will  be  able  to  adhere  to 
these  guidelines.  To  give  the  planning  process  a sense  of 
reality,  project  planners  should  be  aware  of  many  constraints 
that  will  force  revision  and  modification  of  the  basic  blue- 
print . Some  of  the  problems  in  developing  management  tactic® 
for  manpower  programs  are: 

• Propensity  to  be  operational  (visible) 
too  quickly  rather  than  planning  ahead; 

• Lack/of  clear  and  concise  objectives. 

Even  when  objectives  are  spelled  out, 
interpretation  can  be  often  confusing 
and  may  need  discussion  and  revision; 

• Placing  too  much  emphasis  on  short-range 
planning  and  not  enough  emphasis  on 
planning  for  long-range  activities,  those 
that  go  beyond  the  contract  commitment; 

• Lack  of  experience  in  using  planning  tools; 

• Not  involving  staff  in  strategy  meetings; 

• Poor  judgment  regarding  time  and  cost; 
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• Rigidity  which  hampers  the  necessary 
shifting  from  an  initial  plan. 

This  multi-city  project  has  made  an  attempt  to  reflect  an 
awareness  of  planning  problems.  A management  tool  that  has 
provided  the  project  with  broad  directions  is  the  Prog ram 
Evaluation  and  Review  Technique^  (PERT) . While  we  did  not 
vigorously  adhere  to  the  PERT  design  for  Phase  III  (see 
Appendix  C) , it  did  assist  the  staff  by  presenting: 

• An  overview  of  project  complexity; 

• The  interrelationship  of  activities; 

• Time  constraints  and  an  identification  of 
areas  in  which  a delay  would  be  serious 
to  the  project; 

• The  critical  path  for  most  efficient 
planning  and  control. 


I PERT  was  used  on  a manual  basis  and  the  main  focus  was  on 

||  PERT/TIME.  PERT/COST  was  not  used  during  this  phase.  If 

PERT  is  used  in  planning  a manpower  project,  the  effects  of 
| this  management  tool  depend  greatly  on  its  acceptance  by  the 

I staff  and  their  willingness  to  use  it. 

i 

f Organizing 
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The  Project  Management  Building  Block,  Figure  1.2,  shows  that 
the  organizing  component  of  Management  Process  produces  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  financial  and  human  resources.  For 
purposes  of  organizing  the  Institute  and  the  three  cities,  it 
was  decided  that  the  span"  of  supervision  would  be  small.  The 
project  director  would  operate  in  a team  concept  of  management 
in  which  the  division  of  labor  would  be  arranged  in  the  broad 
functional  areas  of: 

• Marketing 

• Training  and  upgrading 

• Analytic  studies 

• Administration  and  system  management 

• Support 
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It  wai  necessary  to  establish  relationships  among  these  com- 
ponents so  that  all  were  related  and  combined  into  an  effec- 
tive unit  capable  of  being  directed  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  project  objectives.  The  design  for  the  four  structures, 
the  Institute  and  the  three  city  projects,  was  planned  around 
the  single-city  model  of  Phase  II.  It  was  anticipated  that 
this  organizational  arrangement  would  provide  maximum  ^effec- 
tiveness  and  efficiency  and  would  have  built-in  flexibility. 
The  organizational  design  had  the  following  characteristics: 

• A small  span  of  supervision  which  allows 
close  coordination  and  good  communication; 

• A "management  team"  approach  providing 
effective  links  between  the  key  activities; 

• A key  staff  with  understanding  of  all  the 
aspects  of  the  project; 

• A back-up  capability  for  key  staff  positions. 

Each  of  the  structures  was  viewed  as  part  of  a "temporary 
society"  because  there  was  a recognition  that  a realignment 
of  the  human  and  financial  aspects  would  become  necessary 
as  each  facet  of  this  organization  plan  continued  to  grow. 

The  Institute  has  had  to  make  two  major  structural  changes 
in  its  organization  of  the  program  during  the  18-month 
period.  The  shift  was  imr 1 emented  to  meet  the  demands  of 
moving  from  a planning  phaj^e  into  a fully  operational  phase. 
(See  Chapter  II  and  Appendix  D for  the  tables  of  organization 
for  the  two  periods.) 

The  organization  of  the' interrelationships  between  the 
Institute  and  each  city  made  it  necessary  to  determine  the 
degree  of  centralization  required  for  effectiveness.  The 
ideal  management  philosophy  could  be  stated  thus: 

o During  the  period  of  city  planning,  staffing, 
in-service  training,  marketing,  and  initial 
operations,  a centralized  structure  was 
imperative.  The  Institute  wanted  to  be  aware 
of  problems  as  they  arose  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  consultative  services  and  required 
technical  feedback  for  corrective  action. 
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• This  centralized  structure  during  the 
initial  phase  (approximately  6 months) 
was  designed  to  reduce  the  probability 
of  failure  in  any  one  project. 

• As  the  city  project  matured.  The  Institute's 
philosophy  of  systems  management  was  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  a decentralized  structure, 
relying  on  project  management  to  meet  on- 
design,  on-time,  on-cost  parameters.  It  was 
anticipated  that  most  projects  would  be  self- 
reliant,  needing  a minimum  amount  of  support 
hy  the  time  each  had  been  in  operation  for 
eight  to  twelve  months . 

Within  this  conceptual  managerial  model  there  are  many 
pitfalls.  The  life  of  a systems  manager  is  not  an  easy 
one.  A highly  centralized  model  may  create  the  following 
dysfunctions  as  a result  of  over-control: 

• The  creation  of  too  much  dependence  on  the 
systems  manager; 

• A negative  effect  on  project  creativity; 

• The  development  of  poor  communications 
between  the  systems  manager  and  the  city 
projects. 

While  the  above  depict  a few  dysfunctions.  The  Institute 
did  feel  that  the  whole  three-city  upgrading  program  had  so 
many  and  varied  objectives  that  a centralized  managerial 
approach  was  necessary  initially.  Each  of  the— three  pro- 
jects would  have  more  to  gain  at  project  start-up  and 
could  be  gradually  weaned  to  the  decentralized  approach  at 
project  maturity. 

Ideally,  in  designing  an  organizational  structure,  the  pre- 
diction  of  changing  conditions  with  reasonable  accuracy  is 
necessary.  Rarely,  of  course,  can  we  ever  fully  attain 
that  ideal,  especially  in  manpower  projects,  partly  because 
actual  needs  do  not  conform  to  a forecast  and  partly  because 
qualified  staff  may  not  be  available. 

In  summary,  the  general  guidelines  set  forth  for  each  city 
made  it  necessary  for  project  managers  to  organize  and 
manage  their  financial  and  human  resources  effectively. 


The  major  functions  listed  below  bad  to  be  well-coordinated. 

Each  project  manager  was  required  to: 

• Work  directly  with  The  Institute  to  establish 
an  effective  management  structure,  professional 
training  staff,  analytic  staff,  and  technical 
support  staff; 

• Develop  and  implement  an  effective  marketing 
strategy  to  involve  local  employers  from 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  in  the 
sponsorship  of  in-plant  HIT  programs ; 

• Implement  upgrading  training  programs  for 
the  contracted  number  of  low-skill  workers 
earning  below  the  local  subsistance  level, 
using  High  Intensity  Training  techniques  ; 

• Encourage  and  assist  private  and  public- 
sector  employers  to  upgrade  their  low-skill, 
low-wage  workers; 

• Contribute  to  the  HIT  technique  through  the 
development  of  new  concepts  and  innovative 
approaches  for  motivating  and  training  un- 
skilled or  underutilized  low-wage  workers; 

• Train  company  trainers  to  carry  out  future 
in-plant  upgrading  programs  ; 

m Design  multi-skill  training  programs  that 
provide  low— skill,  low— wage  workers  with  job 
transferability; 

a Conduct  a field  study  among  low-skill  workers 
and  their  organizations  in  accordance  with 
The  Institute's  central  analytic  design; 

a Collect,  process  and  analyze  field  data  and 
prepare  final  reports  on  the  findings ; 

• Provide  The  Institute  with  the  data  collected 
as  part  of  the  central  research  design  to 
enable  The  Instiute  to  prepare  a report  for 
the  multi- city  system; 


• Provide  The  Institute  with  formal  status 
reports  on  all  activities  in  accordance 
with  prescribed  reporting  and  documenta- 
tion procedures ; 

• Advise  appropriate  local  agencies  of  all 
entry-level  job  openings  created  by  up- 
grading training; 

• Sponsor  leadership  training  clinics  for 
trainees  who  display  leadership  potential 
in  order  to  create  new  and  responsible 
community  leaders  among  the  disadvantaged. 

Staffing  must  be  recognized  as  a serious  problem  in  organi- 
zing manpower  projects.  The  assignment  of  work  to  staff  on 
the  basis  of  their  individual  abilities  requires  that  the 
structure  be  modified  when  staff  changes  occur.  This  pro- 
blem, as  it  has  been  experienced  in  the  upgrading  projects, 
cannot  be  minimized.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  eliminate 
this  dysfunctional  aspect,  but  it  remains  a managerial 
hurdle  in  a continual  process  of  organizing  to  accommodate 
personnel  and  project  requirements. 

The  staffing  configuration  for  The  Institute  and  the  three 
cities  was  developed  around  functional  areas.  Job  descript- 
ions were  developed  based  on  meeting  the  needs  and  objectives- 
of  the  project  which  fall  into  the  broad  areas  of  specializa- 
tion as; 


• Administration  and  Support 

© Marketing  and  Sales 

• Training  and  Upgrading 

• Analysis 

Based  on  the  one  city  Phase  II  experience,  the  following 
assumptions  were  made: 

•>  Experienced  manpower  people  would  not  be 
available,  especially  in  the  training  and 
managerial  areas; 

© The  system  manager  would  have  to  develop 
an  in-service  program.  Such  a program 


should  use  the  same  techniques  used  in 
the  HIT  program.  In-service  training 
should  also  be  an  ongoing  process. 

Apropo ' of  this,  Peter  Drucker  has  said: 

"Learning  and  teaching  are  going  to  be 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  new  availa- 
bility of  information  than  any  other  area 
of  human  life.  There  is  great  need  for  a 
new  approach,  new  methods  and  new  tools 
in  teaching,  man’s  oldest  and  most  reac- 
tionary craft.  There  is  great  need  for  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  productivity  of 
learning.  There  is,  above  all,  great 
need  for  methods  that  will  make  the 
teacher  effective  and  multiply  his  or  her 
efforts  and  competence.  Teaching  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  traditional  craft  in  which 
we  have  not  yet  fashioned  the  tools  that 
make  an  ordinary  person  capable  of  su- 
perior performance.  In  this  respect, 
teaching  is  far  behind  medicine,  where 
the  tools  first  became  available  a cen- 
tury or  more  ago.  It  is,  of  course,  in- 
finitely behind  the  mechanical  crafts 
where  we  have  had  effective  apprentice- 
ship for  thousands  of  years . 

Rather  than  rigid* predetermined  criteria,  broad  guidelines 
were  established  for  selecting  staff.  It  was  articulated, 
however,  that  we  did  not  want  a staff  with  a "social  work" 
orientation.  Personnel  were  chosen  within  the  guidelines  of 
whether  or  not  they  were  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  today's 
society,  had  an  understanding  of  the  learning  process,  could 
use  a pragmatic  approach  to  problem  solving,  and  could  com- 
municate effectively. 


Monitoring  and  Evaluation 


An  E&D  program  cannot  function  without  monitoring  and 
evaluation  tools  and  these  same  instruments  are  a valuable 
adjunct  to  'the  managerial  process. 


Project  monitoring  is  defined  "as  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  funds  allocated  to  a particular  program  are 
being  spent  in  accordance  with  legislative  objectives  pre- 
scribed for  that  program." 8 

The  Institute  was  responsible  for  budget  development  and 
monitoring  this  aspect  on  a periodic  basis.  The  following 
investigative  procedures  have  been  established:  9 

• Pure  monitoring 

• Monitoring  - evaluation 

• Pure  evaluation 

• Evaluation  - research 

• Pure  research 

While  The  Institute  did  not  build  instruments  for  all  of 
the  above,  a reporting  system  was  developed  and  implemented 
during  the  contract  period.  A combination  of  pure  monitoring 
with  monitoring-evaluation  provided  this  manpower  program 
with  a problem-solving  tool.  The  operation  control  system 
that  was  developed  served  as  a qualitative  and  quantitative 
technique  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  project  ON  DESIGN, 

ON  TIME  and  ON  COST  effectiveness . Accurate  diagnosis  of 
problems  in  the  field  can  only  take  place  if  a well -designed 
information  system  is  available  to  the  user. 

From  a project  management  standpoint,  it  is  not  possible  to 
utilize  pure  monitoring  without  interfacing  evaluation. 
Monitoring-evaluation  moves  away  from  concern  with  only  pure 
dollars;  it  is  also  concerned  with  the  participants  in  the 
program.  The  aim  of  the  control  system  was  to  assure  that 
the  results  of  operations  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to 
established  goals.  The  proiect  takes  exception  to  the  fol- 
lowing categoric  statement  by  Man gum : 

"For  no  program  are  there  adequate  valid  data 
for  evaluation  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
no  program  currently  has  a reporting  system 
capable  of  producing  such  data.  Data  on  the 
characteristics  of  enrollees  are  adequate  in 
some  but  not  all  programs.  Data  on  service 
provided  are  weak  and  follow-up  data  on  pro- 
gram results  are  grossly  inadequate  and 
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undependable.  Ad  hoc  internal  evaluations 
have  been  made  of  several  programs,  either 
in-house  or  by  contract,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  their  coverage  is  limited,  their  data 
weak,  and  their  investigations  not  probing.” 

In  summary,  the  monitoring-evaluation  model  developed  and 
used  to  "measure’'  performance  would  have  been  of  little 
value  if  it  were  not  communicated  to  field  operations  and 
project  managers  who  could  take  corrective  action.  The 
management  philosophy  developed  here  was  that : 

• Control  information  should  be  sent  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  problem-solving  and  de- 
cision-making points. 

• Information  must  be  accurate. 

• Control  reports  are  to  be  simple  and  pre- 
sent only  key  comparisons.  They  are  not 
intended  to  present  a full  analysis. 

Certainly  within  the  framework  of  an  E&D  project  such  a 
control  system  can  assist  in  new  planning  and  organizing. 

Pure  evaluation  as  defined  by  Somers  relates  the  costs  of 
the  program  to  comparative  data  on  employment,  income  and 
attitude  before  and  after  the  program.  The  Institute  did 
not  attempt  to  develop  such  a model  during  this  phase. 

Another  area  of  program  control,  evaluation-research,*  is 
not  a management  tool,  but  is  rather  a more  sophisticated 
method  of  investigation.  In  an  E&D  program  this  is  also 
referred  to  as  ’’action-oriented”  research.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  field  setting  evaluation-research  is  difficult  to 
control  because  a number  of  key  variables  such  as  attitude 
and  behavioral  range  have  a strong  effect  upon  it.  Even 
the  most  careful,  well  designed  evaluat ion-research  study 
tends  to  give  only  a general  indication  of  the  reliability 
and  validity  of  the  project's  concepts. 

The  Institute  does  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  areas  of  pure 
research.  The  main  focus  has  been  applied  on  action— oriented 
analysis.  The  reader  may  wish  to  see  Volume  IV  for  a further 
description  of  the  evaluation-research  approach  (Analysis) . 

*The  Institute  refers  to  this  as  analysis,  but  here  we  will 
use  Somer's  typology. 


Communication 


Communication  structures  do  affect  a group's  efficiency. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  most  difficult  aspect  in 
structural  design  would  be  the  program's  intracommunica— 
tions  from  Institute  to  city,  and  city  to  city. 

Realizing  that  problems  would  proabably  develop,  the 
communication  scheme  was  to  be  kept  as  simple  as  possible 
with  roles  of  staff  members  well  defined. 

The  three  cities  were  to  communicate  directly  to  the 
system  manager  and  not  to  the  funding  source. 

The  main  points  of  communication  were  the  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedure Committees  (PPG),  in  Baltimore  and  Cleveland  and 
the  Operations  Committee  (OC) , in  Newark.  These  structures 
were  established  to  perform  the  following  functions: 

• To  oversee  all  aspects  of  operations  of 
the  project. 

• To  review  and  oversee  program  objectives 
noted  in  the  contractual  Statement  of 
Work  entitled,  "Program  Controls." 

• To  review  and  evaluate  progress  reports 
prepared  by  the  Project  Director. 

• To  review  reports  on  project  expenditures 
and,  if  necessary,  review  and  approve 
budget  changes . 

• To  set  policy  concerning  personnel  re- 
quirements, standards  and  practices. 

This  includes  the  selection  of  Project 
Director,  Director  of  Training,  Pro- 
gram Developer,  Associate  Analyst  and 
Controller. 

The  Executive  Director  and  a representative  and  two  members 
of  the  city  project  make  up  the  PPC  and  OC.  This  link  was 
conceived  primarily  to  make  policies  and  facilitate  the 
communication  process. 

The  technical  communication  link  between  The  Institute  and 
the  city  project  was  to  be  a single  division.  It  was  felt 
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that  a central  coordinator  should  handle  all  communications 
between  the  two  entities.  Highly  technical  matters  were  to 
be  coordinated  through  this  central  link  before  going 
directly  to  the  source. 

From  Alice  in  Wonderland  to  the  World  of  Perceived  Reality 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  managerial  considerations  pre- 
sents an  idealistic  paradigm  for  building  an  effective, 
flexible,  efficient  knowledge  organization.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  manager  of  an  experimental  and  demon- 
stration organization  develop  a balance  between  what  is 
experimental  and  what  is  demonstration,  what  is  theory  and 
what  is  "real  world."  Truly,  a manpower  E&D  project  is  one 
which  continues  to  feed  on  new  ideas,  and,  as  it  anticipates 
the  needs  of  the  marketplace  and  of  advancing  technology, 
it  must  recognize  the  need  to  refine  its  models. 

This  dynamic  refinement  makes  it  important  to  understand 
the  chronology  of  change  and  to  move  from  causal  factors 
to  intervening  factors  to  end  result  factors.  What  does 
this  mean?  Simply,  causal  factors  are  those  aspects  that 
are  well-defined;  they  cause  "things"  to  happen.  They 
are  the  basic  res ources--f  inane ial,  human  and  material-- 
that  are  required  before  a project  can  attempt  to  meet  its 
objectives  (end  result  factors). 

Figure  1.3  shows  the  basis  of  an  applied  managerial  model. 

It  incorporates  a '"reality-based"  framework  and  moves  away 
from  the  ideal  situation.  The  planned  causal  factors  should 
have  the  flexibility  to  accommodate  the  intervening  variables 
that  arise.  If  end  result  factors  are  to  be  obtained  in  a 
knowledge  organization,-  it  is  necessary  to  anticipate  new 
and  different  events  constantly.  Hence  the  "temporary 
society"*  concept  is  an  appropriate  one  for  E&D  projects. 

Chapters  II  and  III  of  this  volume  provide  us  with  the 
reality-based  model  which  may  be  considered  as  the  con- 
ceptual "bridge1'  between  an  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  management 
philosophy  and  the  pragmatic  world  of  program  design  and 
implementation.  This  managerial  model  reflects  an  attempt 
to  examine  the  dynamic  process  that  has  taken  place  among 
The  Institute  and -the  three  city  projects,  placing  emphasis 

* also  referred  to  as  a "free- form"  organization. 
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INTERVENING  FACTORS 


on  intervening  and  end  result  factors.  The  reality  of  pro- 
ject  ^agemeSt  can  only  be  discerned  by  = «ccrd  cade  of 

impressions  over  a period  of.  time.  It  is  y careful 

scient if ic-follows -scientific  methodology,  although  careful 
svstematic  analysis  over  these  many  months  has  taken  pW. 
5 ^Thoped^hai  the  reader  will  accept  these  conditions  as 
tie  continues  in  tliis  volume* 

Without  an  understanding  of  the  management  process  it  would 
have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  move ‘ ch® 

implementation  phasi  effectively.  ON  DESIGN, ON  TIME  and 
ON  COST  has  relatively  little  meaning  if  a manag 
philosophy  does  not  exist. 

In  summary,  this  chapter  has  made  a modest  attempt  at  pre- 
senting a conceptual  managerial  model.  In  reaching 
broad  Objective,  historical  perspective  of  the  E&D  P^°J®ct 
was  presented  as  well  as  the  concepts  of  planning,  organi- 
zing staffing,  monitoring  and  evaluation,  and  communic 
tion*  which  form  the  structure  of  the  managerial  process . 
The  next  chapters  will  examine  and  explain  a reality-b^ed 
paradigm  shoeing  hm»  "the  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men 

aft*  gang  aglee." 
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CHAPTER  II 


ORGANIZATIONAL  DESIGN 


The  prime  purpose  of  any  organizational  design  is  the 

°f  a.  structure  which  will  facilitate  the  achieve- 
men t of  organize tiona 1 objectives. 

In  implementing  this  concept  an  organization  needs  to: 
Define  its  objectives; 

Determine  the  key  activities  leading  to 
the  achievement  of  objectives; 

Define  the  interrelationships  between 
activities.  : ~ 

( 

The  objectives  of  the  upgrading  system  uere  the  creation 

Snai7irentatl°n  °f/  ***<*•?  upgrading  system  to 
^tpand  the  concepts  of  HIT  training  for  upgrading  by  adding 

the  factors  of  geographic  location,  varying  upgrading  im- 
ehfTf °5Sanizati°nal  configuration,  vfrying  demographic 
m^t  Sf  SlTmoliiand  thS  COntln“ed  d-elopment  and  refine- 


Initial  Activities 


In  order  to  attain  this  expansion,  several  major 
activities  were  necessary.  These  included: 


initiating 


Selection  of  geographic  locations  of 
upgrading  activities 


Selection  or  creation  of 
organization 


imp  lement  ing 


* Development  of  funding  proposals 

* Staffing  and  equipping  of  each,  organization 

• Initial  staff  training  in: 

- Project  management 

- HIT  methodology 

- Marketing  plan 

- Documentation 

- Analytic  activities 

- Reporting  and  evaluation 

# On-going  training  and  technical  support 

* Design  and  implementation  of  an  analytic 
study  to  determine  the  short  and  long 
term  effects  of  upgrading 

• Establishment  of  a system  of  program 
evaluation 

• Establishing  a system  of  program  control 

* Implementing  HIT  upgrading  programs 

Before  making  a decision  about  the  interrelationships  of 
activities,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a decision  about  the 
general  structure  of  the  system.  The  key  decision  to  be 
made  was  whether  separate  entities,  geographically  oriented, 
would  be  selected  or  created. 


The  factor  of  geographic  location  would  be  tested  in  either 
structure.  In  the  single  entity  approach  the  factor  of 
geographic  location  could  be  tested  by  the  establishment 
of  local  divisions.  The  effect  of  organizational  config- 
urat2.on  could  only  be  tested  by  the  creation  of  separate 
entities.  The  factors  of  varying  demographic  data  and 
continued  development  of  the  HIT  m^iel  would  be  tested  in 
either  alternative.  The  importance  of  testing  the  effect 
of  organizational  configuration  became  the  focal  point  of 
the  decision.  A reexamination  of  the  organizational  activ- 
ities led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  no  reduction 
in  these  efforts  if  the  single  entity  alternative  would  re- 
quire the  same  operations . The  final  elements  to  be  weighed 
in  the  decision  were  those  of  the  tighter  controls  which 
would  be  inherent  in  a single  entity  versus  the  ability  to 
test  the  effect  of  different  organizational  configurations. 
The  decision  was  made  in  favor  of  a multi-entity  approach 
consisting  of  a system  manager  and  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct geographically  located  training  organizations. 


The  decision  did  not  change  the  objectives  of  the  program, 
but.it  did  lead  to  the  necessity  of  assigning  planned  ac-’ 
tivities  for  each  implementing  entity. 

The  core  staff_  of  the  system  manager  was  composed  of  people 
who  had  developed  and  tested  the  HIT  mehtodology.  The 
following  activities  were  assigned  to  them: 

* Selection  of  geographic  location  for 
upgrading  projects 

* Selection  or  creation  of  upgrading  entities 

* Development  of  funding  proposals 


Staffing  and  equipping  of  each  organization 


Initial  staff  training  in: 

- Project  management 

- HIT  methodology 

- Marketing 

- Documentation 

- Analytic  activities 

- Reporting 

- Evaluation 

* Ongoing  training  and  technical  support 

# Design  and  implementation  of  an  analytic 
study  to  determine  the  short  and  long 
term  effects  of  upgrading 

• Establishing  a system  of  program  evaluation 

• Establishing  a system  of  program  control 


The  individual  geographic  entities  would  be  responsible  for 
all  aspects  of  implementation  of  HIT  upgrading  programs. 

In  summary,  the  system  manager  was  responsible  for  overall 
planning,  technical  support,  evaluation  and  control.  The 
individual  entities  were  to  be  responsible,  within  the 
framework  of  conducting  upgrading  programs,  for  planning, 
evaluation  and  control  of  its  activities. 


With  decisions  made  about  objectives,  activities,  and  general 
system  design>  it  was  now  possible  to  structure  the  organi- 
zation which  was  tc  function  as  system  manager. 


The  System  Manager 


A nonprofit  corporation  chartered  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  named  Skill  Achievement  Institute  was  formed.  Its 
Board  of  Directors  were  a group  of  well  known  individuals 
drawn  from  the  fields  of  academia,  banking,  government, 
labor,  law,  and  private  enterprise.  The  chief  responsibil- 
ity of  this  group  would  be  the  establishment  of  overall 
policy  guidelines.  Reporting  to  this  group,  and  responsible 
• f ot  the  operations  of  the  Institute,  were  a core  group  of 
people  who  had  developed  and  tested  the  HIT  methodology 
in  earlier  programs. 

In  its  planning  stages,  t^e  Institute  did  not  adopt  a 
formal  organizational  configuration.  The  core  staff  of 
Directors,  on  a group  basis,  developed  the  proposal,  con- 
tracted for  the  three-city  upgrading  system,  and  completed 
initial  logistical  activities. 

With  the  completion  of  these  initial  start— up  activities, 
the  Directors  of  the  Institute  were  ready  to  formalize  its 
operational  structure. 

Organizational  Flexibility 

Since  structure  should  be  a reflection  of  the  organizational 
activities  to  be  undertaken  to  achieve  objectives,  a commit- 
ment was  made  not  to  attempt  to  create  a static  organizational 
configuration.  Organizational  configuration  would  be  con- 
sidered temporary  and  would  be  subject  to  change  as  the 
needs  and  the  activities  of  the  Institute  changed. 

The  building  of  this  temporary  society,  constantly  changing 
to  meet  needs,  will  in  many  instances  create  serious  personnel 
problems.  A heightened  degree  of  staff  insecurity  can  result 
from  the  constant  attempt  to  match  Institute  needs  with 
existing  staff  skills  and  from  the  inability  of  staff  to 
identify  with  any  one  of  the  constantly  changing  roles. 

While  this  risk  was  real,  the  knowledge  that  the  Institute's 
plan  called  for  it  to  progress  through  a series  of  changing 
activity  phases  almost  mandated  the  need  to  adopt  a flexible 
approach  to  organizational  structure. 


The  need  for  organizational  flexibility  was  reinforced  by 
the  level  of  funds  which  precluded  the  Institute  from  build- 
ing a specialized  expert  capability  in  every  aspect  of  its 
activities.  The  certainty  that  there  would  be  times  when 
unplanned  activities  would  take  place  as  a result  of  inter— 
^®uing  variables  further  reinforced  the  need  for  organizational 
flexibility.  These  concrete  reasons  together  with  a strong 
desire  not  to  build  a structure  wedded  to  yesterday's  concepts 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  philosophy  that  the  Institute's 
organizational  configuration  would  be  flexible  and  at  all 
times  be  a reflection  of  the  needs  of  the  Institute. 

Dual  Functions  of  the  System  Manager 

A second  key  consideration  was  the  existence  of  a dual  set 
of  functions.  There  existed  a series  of  functions  necessary 
to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Institute  as  an  independent 
organization  and  a parallel  set  of  functions  resulting  from 
its  role  as  a system  manager.  The  alternatives  available 
were  the  creation  of  two  distinct  groups,  in  which  one  group 
would  be  responsible  solely  for  Institute  functions  and  the 
second  for  system  manager  functions.  The  second  alternative 
was  the  creation  of  a single  group  with  the  dual  purpose  of 
fulfilling  a set  of  functions  for  the  Institute  as  an 
operational  organization  and  a parallel  set  of  functions 
as  a systems  manager.  The  level  of  funding  available  to 
the  Institute  eliminated  the  first  alternative,  leaving  the 
dual  purpose  structure  as  the  only  feasible  model.  With  the 
general  parameters  of  organizational  structure  decided  upon, 
the  next  step  taken  was  the  analysis  of  objectives  and  the 
activities  leading  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives. 

The  short  range  objective  would  be  one  of  creating  the  system. 

It  would  encompass  activities  designed  to  determine  program 
location,  organizational  configuration,  staff  selection  and 
logistics  and  staff  training.  The  organizational  structure 
(see  Figure  2.4)  selected  (and  described  in  the  SOP  handbook) 
consisted  of  the  following  functional  groupings. 
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Figure  2.4 


Executive  Group 

The  Executive  Group,  composed  of  the  InSti^J1^if ^the 
Directors,  had  complete  operational  responsibility  forth 
activities  of  the  Institute-  It  was  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  the  broad  policy  guidelines  developed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  the  development  of  new  areas  of 
interest  for  the  Institute  and  the  implementation  of  specif 
programs  which  the  Institute  had  accepted.  The  Executive 
Group  consisted  of: 


• The  Executive  Director 

• Director  of  Operations 

• Director,  Management  Support  Division 

• Director,  Reporting  and  Evaluation  Division 

• Director,  Advance  Operations  and  Marketing 
Division 

• Director,  Analytic  Support  Division 

• Director,  Curricula  Development  and 
Special  Projects 


The  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  D for  a current  table  of 
organization. 


Management  Support  Division 

The  Management  Support  Division  was  responsible  f°r 
financial  administration,  general  administration  and 
logistics.  These  responsibilities  existed  for  both  e ^ 
Institute  structure  and  the  individual  projects  comprising 
the  Three  City  Upgrading  Project. 
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Reporting  and  Evaluation  Division 


The  Evaluation  Division  was  responsible  for  information 
flow,  categorization,  storage  and  retrieval  of  information 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  training  program.  These  responsi- 
bilities  existed  for  both  the  Institute  structure  and  the 
individual  projects  comprising  the  Three-City  Upgrading 
Project. 

Advance  Operations  and  Marketing  Division 

The  Advance  Operations  and  Marketing  Division  was  responsible 
for  scheduling  and  coordinating  Advance  Operations,  marketing 
plans  and  techniques.  These  responsibilities  existed  for 
the  Institute  structure  and  the  individual  projects 
comprising  the  Three-City  Upgrading  Project. 

Analytic  Support  Division 

The  Analytic  Support  Division  was  responsible  for  the  design 
and  implementation  of  all  analytic  studies  conducted  at  the 
Institute  and  in  the  individual  projects  of  the  Three— City 
Upgrading  Project. 

Field  Operations  Division 

The  Field  Operations  Division  was  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  all  upgrading  programs  of  the  Three- City  Up- 
grading Project. 


The  Upgrading  Entities 


Structure 


The  three  organizations  selected  to  implement  HIT  training 
programs  were: 

# Newark  Upgrading ’Pro j ect  (Industrial 
Training  Services)  - a special  project 
of  the  Employment  Service  — Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  - State  of  New 
Jersey. 

# Baltimore  Upgrading  Project  (Skill 
Upgrading,  Inc.)  - a private  non- 
profit corporation. 

# Cleveland  Upgrading  Project  (Skill 
Upgrading  in  Cleveland)  - a special 
project  of  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  - 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  operating  objectives  of  the  local  entities  were  to 
conduct  an  upgrading  program  and  to  conduct  an  analytic 
study.  With  these  objectives  in  mind,  the  following 
individual  organizational  structures  (Figures  2.5,  2.6  and  2.7) 
were  created. 


NEWARK  IN-PLANT  TRAINING 
AND  UPGRADING  PROJECT 

Organizational  Structure 


■ U . S.  Dept,  of 
Labor,  Manpower 
Administration 


’Skill  Achieve- 
ment  Institute 


Advisory  Committee 

Newark  In- Plant  Training 
and  Upgrading  Project 


Project  Director 


N.J.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry 
Employment  Service 


Policy  and  Procedure 
Committee 
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SKILL  UPGRADING  IN  CLEVELAND 
Organisational  Structure 
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Figure  2.6 


SKILL  UPGRADING,  INC. 
Organizational  Structure 


Training 

Division 

Analytic 

Division 

Director 

Associate 
_ Analyst 

Exec.  Secy.  1 j 

* f 

Asst. 

vst 

Secy /Writer 

Trng. 

Consult- 

ant 
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Control 

Since  by  design,  the  system  contained  three  structurally 
differing  organizations,  the  system  manager  neSed  to 
provide  control  mechanisms  to  ensure  the  successful 

The  first  of  the  two  control  factors  built  into  each 
organization  was  the  creation  of  a formal  committee  The 
project  director  was  responsible  for  the  operations  * of 

KoJJelt  5hJS  grOUp*  This  committee  had  four  members 

two  members  seJectS^rorth^JS^^L^^Sj^f  °ndanc1, 

t o C each^pr oj  ec  t S S ^he^^ two ^m echa S C ^ ^ C e a fleld^vlsor 

cient  i-r,  lu  -Lnese  two  mechanisms  were  considered  suffi- 

irihibi ting 6 the *”f lexib of  fstablishing  control  without 
p^grie  Ss^.  lllty  ana  lrmovacion  of  Che  Institute's 
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CHAPTER  III 


IMPLEMENT ING  THE  THREE-CITY  UPGRADING  SYSTEM 

. tiie  completion  of  system  design  activities,  the 
Institute  entered  its  initial  operational  phase. 

A generalized  implementation  plan  had  been  developed  as  part 
of  the  proposal  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  three- 
city  upgrading  system.  The  objective  now  was  to  take  this 
generalized  plan  and  develop  and  implement  relatively  de- 
tailed plans  of  operations  in  each  of  the  specified  areas. 

oTZtt  TllLT *  * are3S  ”ere  defined  and  a Ascription 
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Plan  of  Operations 

Design  was  developed 'to  study  the  effects  of 
organization?68  * n°n-trainees * supervisors  and  the  employing 

Advance  Operations  were  activities  to  be  undertaken  for 
escaDiistment  of  an  upgrading  entity.  These  included; 

• City  Selection:  the  development  of  cri- 

tJr^f  f°T  ?he  cities  and  actual  selection 

„ 55®.  ' C15lef  ln  which  upgrading  projects 

would  be  implemented. 

• Sponsoring  Agency:  the  development  of 

?ritfria  and  a Plan  of  activities  result- 
ing in  the  selection  of  organizations 
which  would  formally  sponsor  the  upgrading 
projects  in  the  selected  cities  5 
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• Contract  Activities : the  development  of  a 

proposal  and  contract  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  funding  of  each  city  pro- 
ject by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Man- 
power Administration. 

® Key  Staff  Recruitment:  A plan  of  activities, 

in  consultation  with  the  sponsoring  agency, 
for  the  selection  of  key  executive  staff 
members  in  each  of  the  cities. 

• Logistics : a plan  of  activities  for  the 

filling  of  space,  equipment,  supply  and 
service  needs  for  each  city  project. 

• Marketing:  a plan  of  initial  activities 

leading  to  the  establishment  of  a marketing 
base  for  HIT  programs  in  each  city. 

T\e  completion  of  Institute  staff  began  with  a plan  of  activ- 
ities which  led  to  the  completion  of  recruiting  and  training 
of  Institute  staff. 

The  in-service  training  city  project  staff  involved  the 
development  and  implementation  of  an  in-service  training 
program  for  professional  staff  of  each  city  project  in  the 
areas  of  management,  administration,  training,  marketing 
and  analytic  activities. 

The  development  of  Field  Support  design  was  a plan  of  the 
methodology  and  procedures  to  be  used  in  providing  field 
support  sei~/ices . 

The  development,  of  Information  System  included  a plan  of  the 
methodology  ahd  techniques  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
an  information  classification,  storage,  retrieval  and  report- 
ing system. 

A Financial  Management  systems  developed  the  procedures  and 
methodology  of  a management  oriented  budget  control  and 
financial  management  system. 

An  Evaluation  system  was  planned  to  identify  the  procedures 
and  methods  to  be  used  in  conducting  in-depth  evaluations  of 
specific  programming  areas . 


Analytic  Design 

Tiie  analytic  program  was  designed  to  measure  the  short- 
range  effects  of  HIT  on  workers  who  are  trained,  on  workers 
who  are  not  trained,  on  supervisors  and  management,  and  on 
the  structure  and  operation  of  the  organizations  where 
training  takes  place. 

Since  the  analytic  emphasis  was  on  the  impact  of  HIT,  the 
ana^-ytic  design  was  developed  as  a panel  study  of  the 
specific  groups  mentioned.  Because  of  th£  exploratory 
nature  of  the  investigation  and  the  need  for  in-depth  in- 
formation, a small  number  of  organizations  employing  HIT 
were  used  as  a sample  for  the  study.  Four  organizations  in 
each  of  the  three  cities  have  been  chosen.  The  Institute 
will  analyze  the  impact  of  HIT  in  two  from  each  project. 

Various  analytic  techniques  have  been  employed  to  collect 
the  needed  data,  principally  the  structured  interview 
instrument.  The  set  of  instruments  for  the  panel  study 
includes  a trainee  interview  schedule , a non— trainee 
schedule,  a supervisor  schedule,  and  a manager's  schedule. 

a d d i t i on  to  information  obtained  from  personal  interviews 
other  important  data  were  collected  through  the  examination 
of  personnel  and  work-performance  records  and  by  making 
systematic  observations  in  the  plant  settings  and  the 
training  classes.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Volume  IV  of 
this  report  for  a thorough  description  of  this  Analytic 
Study . 


Advance  Operations 


City  Selection 

Ir.  ics  contract.  The  Institute  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  selecting  three  target  cities  in  which  upgrading 
programs  would  be  established.  The  three  target  cities  were 
to  be  chosen  from  a U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  preselected 
list  of  seven  cities.  The  cities  on  this  preselected  list 
were  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  i Newark,  New  jersey;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania;  Syracuse,  New  York. 


The  criteria  established  for  use  in  city  selection  were. 

• A large  non-white  population  with  severe 
employment  problems; 

• An  upgrading  potential  as  evidenced  by 
the  rate  of  industrial  growth,  job  vacancy 
rates,  and  the  level  of  support  by  business 
and  labor  of  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged; 

• The  number  of  effective  manpower  programs 
already  in  existence  and  the  degree  of 
support  and  cooperation  being  extended  by 
business,  labor  and  community; 

• The  relationships  existing  between  govern- 
ment and  the  target  population  (workers, 
business , labor) . 

The  data  collected  to  ascertain  which  cities  met  the  criteria 
already  established  included  demographic  information  about 
wage  scales,  racial  statistics,  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment rates,  the  amount  of  shifting  in  the  population  patterns, 
and  a general  description  of  the  area. 

Industrial  and  labor  data  also  helped  to  evaluate  the  cities 
in  terms  of  the  criteria.  Information  was  collected  about 
the  location,  the  kinds  of  industries,  the  number  of  people 
employed  and  the  amount  of  job  vacancies  extant,  and  the 
local  .salary  ranges  by  job  category  in  the  area.  A list  of 
major  employers  included  information  about  the  number  of 
employees,  their  racial  make-up,  and  the  union  affiliations^ 
of  companies  which  employed  non-whites.  The  training  activi- 
ties of  the  employers  on  the  list,  both  company  and  union 
training,  were  also  noted. 

The  Institute  conducted  a thorough  examination  of  the  man- 
power programs  already  active  in  each  city.  The  data  collected 
from  this  activity  included  the  following  information  about 
each  program:  the  funding  source  and  level;  the  degree  of 

cooperation  among  existing  programs;  both  official  and  non- 
official assessments  of  each  program;  and  an  evaluation  of 
their  respective  involvements  in  business,  government,  unions , 
and  the  community. 


Socio-political  data  were  also  collected  to  help  The  Institute 
discover  which  cities  most  nearly  met  the  established  criteria. 
This  information  was  a result  of  an  examination  of  the  existing 
public  services,  community  and  political  issues,  and  the 
actively  operating  community  groups.  Included  in  these  data, 
too,  was  an  evaluation  of  the  current  attitudes  toward  pro- 
grams which  served  minority  groups.  The  information  sources 
and  the  effectiveness  of  local  newspapers  were  also  noted  for 
each  city. 

These  data  were  collected  through  field  visits  and  interviews 
in  each  city  and  by  searching  existing  sources  such  as  the 
city  records,  newspaper  files,  and  public  libraries.  The 
data  were  analyzed  and  rated  on  a seven  point  scale  A city- 
criteria  rating  matrix  was  developed  and  an  overall  rating 
of  the  project  potential  was  developed.  The  results  of  the 
city  selection  process  are  summarized  in  Figure  3.8. 

A detailed  report  entitled,  "City  Selections:  Interim  Report" 

was  published  on  April  1,  1968.  The  only  major  deviation 
from  this  plan  was  that  field  visits  were  not  made  to  all 
the  cities.  Based  on  this  interim  report,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  The  Institute  decided  that  the  three  highest 
ranked  cities  (Newark,  Baltimore,  Cleveland)  would  be  selected. 

Selection  of  Sponsoring  Agency 

One  of  the  contractual  requirements  was  to  test  the  effect 
of  different  organizational  structures  in  implementing  HIT. 

Some  of  the  possible  structures  were: 

• An  existing  non-profit  private  organization 

• An  existing  public  agency 

• A "special  project"  in  either  of  the  above 

• A newly  created  non-profit  private  organization 

• A division  of  The  Institute 

• A profit  making  company 


SEVEN  CITY  ASSESSMENT 
PROJECT  POTENTIAL 


City 

DD1 

ILI2 

MP3 

SP4 

Total 

Baltimore 

4 

3 

4 

7 

18 

Boston 

3 

5 

1 

4 

13 

Cleveland 

5 

4 

5 

6 

20 

Newark 

6 

9 

1 

7 

5 

19 

Philadelphia 

7 

2 

6 

1 

16 

Pittsburgh 

2 

7 

2 

2 

13 

Syracuse 

1 

6 

3 

3 

13 

DD-*- : Demographic  Data:  population,  percentages  of  non- 

white, unemployment,  etc. 

O 

ILI  : Industrial  and  Labor  Information:  job  opportunities, 

industrial  growth,  etc. 

MP3 : Manpower  Programs:  numbers  and  types  of  programs. 


SP4: 


Socio-Political  Variables  as  related  to  the  target 
population . 


Rating:  Judgmental  rating  scale  with  a range  of  1 (lowest) 

to  7 (highest)  for  evaluating  the  program  potential 
of  a city. 


Figure  3.8 
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Funding 


Two  methods  of  funding  were  considered:  a prime  contract 

with  The  Institute  with  a subcontract  between  The  Institute 
and  the  sponsoring  agency;  a prime  contract  between  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  sponsoring  agency.  The  latter 
rosthod,  with  some  modification,  was  chosen. 

The  Institute,  in  concert  with  the  Manpower  Administration, 
decided  to  test  the  following  models  in  these  cities: 

• Newark,  where  the  project  became  a special 
project  of  an  existing  public  agency; 

• Baltimore,  where  the  project  was  created 
as  a non-profit  organization; 

• Cleveland,  where  the  project  was  begun  as 
a special  project  of  an  existing  public 
agency. 

Sponsoring  Agencies ' Differentials 

There  were  no  pre-set  criteria  for  selecting  an  organization 
to  act  as  a project  vehicle.  The  Institute  hoped  to  discover 
whether  there  would  be  any  measurable  difference  which  could 
be  attributed  to  the  organizational  structure  of  each  of  the 
proj  ects . 

In  the  case  of  Cleveland,  the  Institute  selected  an  existing 
non-profit  organization  with  fund ing  to  be  subcontracted 
with  The  Institute.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  overrode 
The  Institute's  choice  and  decided  that  a prime  contract 
would  be  entered  into  between  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  - Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  decision 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  measuring  the  effect  of  the 
Institute's  acting  as  a prime  contractor  and  thus  having  a 
strong  degree  of  control.  Another  problem  resulting  from 
this  choice  of  funding  for  the  Cleveland  project  was  the 
mhsrsnl:  limitations  it  placed  on  the  EScD  features  of  organi- 
zational structure. 

Two  of  the  three  cities  were  sponsored  by  a public  agency. 
Newark  was  sponsored  by  the  New  J ±rsey  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  a state  agency;  and  Cleveland  was  sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor,  a city  agency. 


The  existence  of  any  significant  difference  between  state 
and  city  public  agencies  as  sponsors  of  the  projects  is  not 
clear.  It  is  possible  that  a state  agency  would  have  a 
wider  variety  of  resources  available  for  use  in  the  continued 
support  of  the  training  project  beyond  the  initial  funding 
period.  This  difference  may  be  significant,  because  there 
are  strong  indications  at  this  time  that  the  Newark  project 
will  not  only  continue  beyond  its  current  life  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but  will  be  extended 
to  other  cities  in  the  state.  To  attribute  this  definitely 
to  the  difference  between  a state  and  city  public  agency 
however,  is  premature.  The  Newark  project  has  a signifi- 
cantly shorter  remaining  life  under  its  initial  contract 
than  does  the  Cleveland  project.  In  view  of  this,  refunding 
activities  for  the  Newark  project  began  in  May,  1969,  while 
this  will  not  happen  for  the  Cleveland  project  for  some 
months  to  come.  We  do  not  know  what  the  response  of  the 
City  of  Cleveland  will  be  if  and  when  it  is  requested  to 
support  an  upgrading  project  which  has  demonstrated  a high 
degree  of  success.  Operationally,  very  little  qualitative 
difference  has  been  discerned  which  could  be  attributed  to 
structure . All  projects  have  trained  staffs  and  are  imple- 
menting significant  numbers  of  programs . 

There  is  one  area  in  which  structural  difference  does  play  a 
role:  logistics  are  much  more  easily  handled  when  dealing 

with  a private  structure  rather  than  a public  agency.  The 
rules  and  regulations  in  public  agencies  regarding  personnel 
and  purchasing  cause  administrative  delays.  This  problem, 
while  it  does  exist,  is  not  considered  critical.  It  can  be 
greatly  minimized  if  the  project's  staff  takes  the  time  to 
learn  the  existing  procedures  and  the  reasons  for  them.  Good 
human  relations  and  planning,  which  takes  into  account  the 
real  procedural  delays , will  reduce  this  problem  to  a point 
where  it  becomes  insignificant. 

One  structural  element  which  appears  to  have  been  superfluous 
was  the  Board  of  Advisors  for  each  project  sponsored  by  a 
public  agency.  These  boards,  to  have  been  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  academia,  business,  community  and  labor,  were 
never  operational  and  their  absence  does  not  seem  to  have 
hindered  the  two  projects  which  would  have  beer  affected. 

Two  possible  reasons  for  this  may  be  that,  by  design,  the 
projects  do  not  represent  a particular  viewpoint.  Secondly, 
given  a well  trained  staff  that  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
academia,  business  and  labor,  formal  representation  may  not 
be  necessary. 


O 


Contract  Activities 


As  the  projects  were  similar  in  scope;  the  only  significant 
time  spent  on  proposal  writing  and  negotiation  was  for  the 
project  (Newark).  This  first  project  proposal  formed 
the  model  from  which  the  contracts  for  the  remaining  cities 
were  negotiated.  The  prior  experience  in  proposal  writing 
and  contract  negotiation  of  the  Institute  staff  helped  ex- 
pedite the  procedure. 

The  negotiation  of  sufficient  funds  to  accomplish  objectives 
has  been  a problem  common  to  The  Institute  and  the  three 
cities.  A negotiated  reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested (which  represents  the  elimination  of  fat)  is  not 
only  to  be  expected,  but  is  desirable  because  it  acts  as  a 
discipline  to  management.  Just  as  insufficient  capital  is 
a prime  reason  for  business  failure  in  the  private  sector, 
so  can  an  insufficient  level  of  funding  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  failure  of  a program  to  meet  contractual  ob- 
jectives. In  many  cases  the  negotiation  of  funding  levels 
takes  place  after  the  ope  ational  objectives  have  been  agreed 
to.  There  is  a danger  that  funds  may  be  reduced  to  a level 
which  obviates  the  successful  implementation  of  a program. 

When  this  occurs,  operational  objectives  must  be  reduced  to 
® point  wnere  there  is  a reasonable  balance  between  these 
objectives  and  the  funds  available. 

Key  Staff  Recruitment 

The  Institute  was  directly  involved  in  the  recruitment  of 
each  project's  Project  Director,  Director  of  Training, 
v.  Director  01  Marketing,  Controller,  and  Analytic  Director. 

In  keeping  with  its  managerial  philosophy,  the  selection  of 
subordinate  staff  members  was , for  the  most  part , a respon- 
sibility of  the  appropriate  director.  The  exact  qualities 
v;  needed  for  each  position  were  extremely  hard  to  define.  Job 
descriptions  were  developed,  but  these,  at  best,  could  only 
serve  as  guides  (see  Appendix  E ) . Experience  had  shown  The 
Institute  that  good  staff  members  often  had  unrelated  formal 
backgrounds . For  example,  the  controller  in  the  Cleveland 
project  had  no  formal  financial  training  or  directly  relevant 
if  financial  experience.  A HIT  type  in-service  training  pro— 

*•  gram,  which  substituted  common  language  for  accounting 
terminology  and  simplified  records  in  lieu  of  the  more 
? formal  books  of  account,  was  designed.  After  being  trained 

V1*  this  program,  the  controller  was  able  to  assume  successfully 
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a major  project  responsibility. 


The  Institute  utilized  a variety  of  recruiting  techniques 

ing  newspaper  advertisements,  personal  recommendations, 
and  referrals  from  organizations  in  respective  areas. 

Placement  agencies  were  not  used  because  no  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  their  fees  and  because  there  was  a question  about 
acceptability  as  a charge  against  the  contract.  The 
Federal  Procurement  Regulations-  recognize  agency  fees  as  an 
acceptable  charge,  but  no  specific  line  item  was  provided 
for  them  in  the  contract  budget.  The  selection  of  staff 
members  followed  standard  recruiting  procedure.  Resumes 
were  received  from  all  candidates  for  professional  positions. 
These  resumes  were  screened  by  The  Institute  staff  and  likely 
candidates  were  called  for  personal  interviews.  Reinterviews 
were  scheduled  for  each  final  selection.  In  the  case  of  the 
in  Baltimore 5 the  Board  of  Directors  interviewed  the 
most  promising  candidates.  In  the  Newark  project,  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  passed  on  the  acceptability  of  candidates,  and. 
in  the  Cleveland  project,  the  Office  of  the  Mayor  was  involved. 
The  candidates  finally  selected  were  approved  by  all  parties . 

Legist,  ics 

The  leasing  of  space  and  the  purchase  of  equipment;  and 
initial  inventories  of  supplies  was  done  by  members  of  The 
Institute's  staff.  By  adopting  this  approach,  project  staff 
members  were  able  to  return  to  fully  operational  and  equipped 
offices  after  their  in-service  training.  In  all  cases, 
sponsoring  agencies  approved  leases  and  major  purchases. 

Both  the  Newark  and  Cleveland  projects  faced  difficulty 
because  the  regulations  of  the  sponsoring  agency  delayed 
logistic  activities.  The  Cleveland  project  ran  into  an 
acute  problem  in  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  equipment. 

The  loan  of  furniture  by  dealers  who  were  bidding  provided 
a temporary  solution.  The  regulations  of  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land no  longer  present  these  problems  because  the  project 
controller  is  fully  aware  of  the  regulations  and  the  lines 
of  communications,  and  he  is  able  to  expedite  purchases  when 
necessary.  Eventually  a manual  on  logistics,  which  established 
guidelines,  was  issued  by  The  Institute. 
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PLAN 


APPENDIX  B 


LESSON  PLAN 


TOPIC : 

TIME  ALLOTTED: 

CLASSES  PRESENTED  TO: 

TOOLS,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  MATERIALS:  (What  items  will  the 

instructor  need  to 
supply  to  the  students 
for  his  class?) 

PERSONNEL:  (What  assistant  instructors  are  needed?) 

INSTRUCTIONAL  AIDS:  (What  training  aids  will  be  required? 

Detailed  description  of  aids  may 
be  put  into  an  annex  of  the  plan.) 


NOTE: 

1.  PRESENTATION:  (State  method  and  time  required.) 

a.  Introduction 

NOTE:  If  some  special  technique  is  used  to 

gain  the  attention  of  the  class,  such  as  a 
demonstration  or  skit,  put  it  into  your  lesson 
plan  as  a NOTE. 

1.  Give  the  objective  or  purpose  of  your  in- 
struction . 


2. 


If  specific  standards  are  required  in  the 
lesson,  tell  the  students  what  is  expected 
of  them. 
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3.  Give  the  student  reasons  for  learning  this 
lesson,  if  this  is  possible  or  pertinent. 


4.  Other  elements  which  -may  be  outlined  in 
tha  introduction: 

a.  Review  of  previous  instruction. 

b.  Procedure  to  be  followed  in  this  unit. 

NOTE:  These  elements  in  the  intro- 

duction may  be  outlined  in 
any  order  which  seems  best  for 
the  presentation. 

h.  Explanation  and/or  demonstration.  (Time  required) 

1.  All  main  points  of  the  presentation  should 

be  designated  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

2.  If  a demons tration  is  used,  outline  in 
proper  order  the  steps  of  the  procedure. 

NOTE:  Summary  should  be^  used  here  if  the 

unit  includes  application  and/or 
examination.  When  the  lesson  in- 
cludes only  presentation  and  review 
or  critique  stages,  use  the  summary 
in  the  review  or  critique  stage.  Re- 
view main  points  and  safety  precautions . 

2.  APPLICATION.  (State  method  and  time  required.) 


| 


a.  Outline  in  detail,. 

1.  Directions  to  students.  _ 

2 . Arrangement  of  students , requirements , and 
material . 

3.  General  plan  for  conduct  of  the  practical  work. 

4.  Practical  exercises,  if  any. 

b . Outline  instructor’s  activities 
1.  Supervision. 


con 


2 . Procedure  to  be  followed . 


3 # Safety  precautions  to  be  observed. 

3^  EXAMINATION.  (State  method  and  time  required.) 

written  Tests . Include  complete  test  with 

directions  "in  an  annex  to  the  plan. 

b.  Oral  Tests.  Include  questions  to  be  asked. 

c . Observation  of  student  work. 

1.  List  specific  points  to  check. 

2.  Indicate  how  to  rate  or  score  the  students. 

4.  REVIEW  OR  CRITIQUE. 

a.  clarify  points  of  difficulty  bv  asking  students 

if  thev  have  any  questions. 

b . Summarize  the  lesson. 

1 . Recap  points  covered . 

2.  Outline  these  main  points  in  the  plan. 

NOTE:  A lesson  which  does  net  contain  appli- 

cation or  examination  stages  will 
number  only  those  stages  employed  and 
omit  the  others.  In  the  case  of  a 
lesson  which  employs  only  one  stage 
of  instruction,  the  main  divisions 
of  the  outline  will  be:  \ 

1 . INTRODUCTION ; 2 . EXPLANATION ; 

3.  SUMMARY. 
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High  Intensity  Training 
TRAINEE  IN-CLASS  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION 


TRAINEE EVALUATOR, 

DEPARTMENT DATE 


TNTTTATIVE : Degree  to  which  the  trainee  acts  inde- 

pendently in  terms  of  preparation  and  participation 


lUnsatis factory  ] 

I Fair  1 

1 Good 

Superior 

Outstanding  j 

COMMENT: 


EFFORT:  Degree  to  which  the  trainee  performs  at 

his  best  (without  regard  to  how  effective  he  may 

be)  . 


Unsatisfactory 

Fair 

Good  1 

| Superior 

Outstanding 
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COMMENT: 


( 

PERSISTENCE:  The  degree  to  which  the  trainee  con- 
tinues his  efforts  to  learn;  _i.e.,  to  participate, 
to  try  new  ideas,  new  behavior,  new  skills. 


Unsatisfactory 

Fair 

Good 

Superior 

Outstanding 

COMMENT: 


GROWTH  IN  KNOWLEDGE:  The  degree  to  which  the  trainee 

exhibits  an  understanding  of  the  material,  applies 
it  in  class  activicies,  and  in  assignments.  Obser- 
vable growth. 


Unsatisfactory 

Fair 

«ood 

1 

Supe rior 

i 

Outstanding 

COMMENT : 


PARTICIPATION:  Extent  to  which  the  trainee  participates 

and  cooperates  in  class  activities. 


Unsatisfactory 

Fair 

Good 

Superior 

Outstanding 

COMMENT: 
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Overview  of  Training  Sessions 


Session  #1 


Opening  ceremonies  to  be  held  in  the  organization’s 
Maintenance  Training  Center-  Representatives  of  top  manage- 
ment will  be  present  and  make  appropriate  remarks.  Indus- 
trial Training  Services  will  be  represented  by  the  Director 
of  Training  and  the  Training  Consultants  assigned  to  the 
project,  with  each  contributing  remarks  to  the  program.  An 
overview  of  the  impending  program  will  be  provided  as  will 
an  explanation  of  ITS.  The  trainees  will  be  introduced 
and  the  training  manuals  presented  to  them. 

Session  #2 


The  organization's  Director  of  personnel  will  sketch  the 
history  of  the  organization  and  explain  company  objectives. 
Employee  benefits  and  Civil  Service  influences  will  be 
explained  and  discussed.  The  President  of  the  union  will 
discuss  union  benefits  available  to  members. 

Session  #3 

A representative  of  management  will  lead  a discussion  on 
Safety  Standards,  Practices  and  Procedures  that  workers  should 
observe  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Safety  hazards 
will  be  simulated  and  examined.  Safe  use  of  tools  and 
equipment  will  be  discussed. 

Session  #4 

The  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Building  Maintenance 
Workers  will  be  examined  and  discussed.  Civil  Service  job 
descriptions  and  organization  job  descriptions  will  be 
studied  and  related  to  the  job  that  is  presently  being 
performed.  The  tools  and  pieces  of  equipment  used  by 
Building  Maintenance  Workers  will  be  examined,  identified 
and  associated  with  duties  performed-  Activities  of  the 
week  will  be  reviewed. 

Session  #5 


The  Perceptions  and  Attitudes  of  Building  Maintenance 
Workers,  supervisors,  co-workers  and  housing  project 
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residents  will  be  discussed.  The  terms  "perception”  and 
"attitude”  will  be  defined  and  the  pictures,  "The  Old- Young 
Woman"  and  "Three  Working  Men"  will  be  used  to  clarify 
concepts. 

Session  #6 


Maintenance  Techniques  utilized  in  (a)  aluminum  cleaning 
(b)  floor  care  and  (c)  high  cleaning  will  be  taught.  A 
first- line  supervisor  will  participate  as  a consultant, 
give  demonstrations  and  lead  the  discussions. 

Session  # 7 


The  skills  used  in  receiving  and  giving  instructions  in  the 
organization's  system  will  be  examined  and  demonstrated. 
One-way- two-way  communication  game  will  be  used  with  a 
trainee  participant,  to  show  problems  and  provide  under- 
standing. 

Session  #8 

The  training  group  will  discuss  the  environment  in  which 
they  work.  Characteristics  of  similar  organizations  such  as 
population,  racial  composition,  the  physical  plant  will  be 
described.  Interaction  between  the  workers  and  the 
organization,  residents  and  the  workers'  families  — normal 
and  problem  conditions  — will  be  described  and  -discussed; 
the  week*  s work  will  be  reviewed. 

Session  #9 


Insight  will  be  given  into  the  construction  of  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  Reasoning  techniques  used  in  answering  test 
questions  will.be  introduced,  and  the  type  questions  usually 
found  in  examinations  will  be  studied.  Trainees  will  be 
drilled  in  answering  questions  likely  to  be  found  in  a test 
for  Building  Maintenance  Worker. 

Session  #10 


Maintenance  Techniques  utilized  in  (a)  care  of  elevators  and 
(b)  care  of  wall  surfaces  will  be  taught.  A first-line 
supervisor  will  participate  as  a consultant,  give  demon- 
strations and  lead  the  discussions.  (Each  Maintenance 
Technique  session  will  be  organized  around  the  following 
concerns:  (a)  what  the  job  involves,  (b)  how  each  job  is 
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to  be  performed,  (c)  use  and  care  of  equipment  for  performing 
job,  (d)  how  the  completed  job  is  to  be  evaluated  and  (e)  how 
often  is  the  job  to  be  performed.) 

Session  #11 

Continued  instructions  on  Maintenance  Techniques  used  in 
room  cleaning.  A discussion  will  be  led  by  the  Training 
Consultant  to  examine  the  effects  or  reactions  to  the 
training  program  being  conducted,  to  suggest  how  the 
trainees  could  cope  with  the  reactions  and  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  with 
trainees,  co-workers  and  the  organization. 

Session  #12 

A team  of  three  Training  Consultants,  acting  as  Examiners, 
will  simulate  test  situations  in  which  each  individual 
r trainee  will  respond  to  an  oral  examination  situation.  The 
simulated  tests  will  be  recorded  and  replayed  during  the 
second  hour  of  the  session  to  enable  each  trainee  to  hear 
l his  responses  and  evaluate  his  poise  in  the  simulated 
test  situation. 

Session  #13 

\ Maintenance  Techniques  utilized  in  (a)  utility  work  and 
\ (b)  pest  control  will  be  taught.  A first-line  supervisor 

| will  participate  as  a consultant,  give  demonstrations  and 

\ lead  the  job-related  discussions. 

L 

| Session  #14 

I The  pressures  imposed  on  Building  Maintenance  Men  as  a result 
I of  interaction  with  the  people  and  systems  in  the  work  setting 

f will  be  defined  and  discussed.  The  system  of  organizations 

| and  facilities  within  the  community  will  be  identified  with 
l their  resources  and  availability  discussed. 

t ; 

Session  #15 

E 

l . - . . ••••■  - 

I The  Maintenance  Techniques  utilized  in  the  (a)  care  of  out- 
| side  areas  and  (b)  lawn  care  will  be  taught.  An  acting 
[ first-line  supervisor  will  participate  as  a consultant, 

| give  demonstrations  and  lead  discussions. 
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Session  #16 

The  importance  of  goal  setting  and  the  methods  of  arriving 
at  goals,  once  they  are  set,  will  be  discussed.  A black- 
koard  exercise  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  how  goals  may 
logically  be  set.  A discussion  that  describes  and  creates 
an  understanding  of  the  pressures  of  being  a supervisor 
and  the  pressures  experienced  by  the  organization  will  be 
conducted. 

Session  #17 

Effective  methods  for  individuals  and  families  used  in 
managing  money  and  obtaining  goods  and  services  for  money 
spent  will  be  examined.  Organizations  and  agencies  that 
monitor  and  police  the  lawful  practice  of  providing  goods 
and  services  to  the  public  will  be  identified. 

Session  #18 


Maintenance  Techniques  utilized  in  (a)  lobby  and  corridor 
policing, (b)  lobby  and  entrance  cleaning  and  (c)  the 
maintenance  of  storage  closets  will  be  taught.  An  acting 
first-line  supervisor  will  serve  as  a consultant,  give 
demonstrations  and  lead  the  discussions. 


Session  #19 

Career  development  in  the  organization  and  in  the, larger 
world  of  work  will  be  discussed.  Education  and  vocational 
training  resources  will  be  identified  and  discussed.  The 
importance  of  physical  and  mental  health  to  work  performance 
and  to  the  health  of  the  family  unit,  as  well  as  to  the 
neighborhood  and  community  will  be  discussed. 

Session  #20 

^ all  training  material  will  begin,  starting  from 

the  second  day  of  the  program.  Manuals  will  be  checked  to 
see  that  the  trainees  have  all  the  material  that  has  been 
handed  out.  The  order  of  the  material  in  the  manuals  will 
be  checked  to  facilitate  easy  home  study. 

Session  #21  .• 


The  review  of  all  materials  will  be  continued, 
will  be  elicited  for  the  graduation  ceremony. 
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6.99 


Suggestions 
Trainees  will 


be  apprised  of  the  status  of  the  impending  Civil  Service 
test.  Coaching  sessions  will  be  projected. 

Session  #22 

Graduation  ceremonies  will  be  held  in  the  Maintenance 
Training  Center.  Representatives  from  the  organization, 
the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  State 
Department  of  Civil  Service  and  Industrial  Training  Services 
will  make  presentations.  Certificates  of  graduation  will  be 
awarded  to  all  trainees.  Pictures  will  be  taken  of  the 
occasion;  refreshments  will  be  served. 
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TRAINING  PERSONNEL 


Training  Directors 

The  training  director  may  be  considered-  as  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  program.  The  position  was  designated  as  the 
second-in-command  of  each  city  project  office.  The  job 
description  used  as  a guide  for  this  position  follows.  It 
can  be  seen  from  these  requirements  that  the  success  of  a 
program  in  the  work  environment  depended  heavily  upon  the 
person  who  undertook  these  responsibilities. 


_ JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 
Director  of  Training 

Summary 

The  Director  of  Training  has  the  overall  responsibility  for 
the  sale,  design  and  implementation  of  all  training  programs. 
This  includes  planning,  coordination  and  administration  of 
the  department's  programs  and  personnel.  He  reports  directly 
to  the  Project  Director. 

Responsibilities  . 

• Assists  the  Project  Director  in  any  way  that 
the  Director  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  program. 

• Works  closely  with  The  Institute  through  its 
Field  Advisor  and  Senior  Manpower  Specialist 
in  all  aspects  of  training  and  upgrading  low- 
skill,  low-wage  workers. 


• Plans , coordinates , schedules , supervises 
and  evaluates  the  implementation  of  all 
training  programs;  is  responsible  for  the 
financial  resources  and  personnel  assigned 
to  the  training  department. 

• Supervises  and/or-  assists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  training  curricula . Where 
necessary,  after  consulting  the  liaison 
personnel,  may  supplement  and  adjust 
Institute  curricula  to  meet  local  needs . 

• Supervises  in-service  and  special  training 
seminars,  conferences  and  programs  related 
to  the  objectives  of  the  project.  Where 
required,  after  consulting  with  the 
Institute,  is  responsible  for  supplementing 
the  in-service  training  program  with  curric- 
ulum components  designed  to  meet  specific 
pro j ect  needs . 

• At  the  request  of  the  Project  Director,  acts 
as  liaison  between  the  project  and  outside 
public  and  private  sector  organizations , 
including  the  manpower  agencies . 

• Identifies  ^ id  assembles  outside  resources 
to  be  utilized  in  the  fulfillment  of  pro- 
ject objectives. 

• Supervises  and/or  assists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  on  all  training  activities. 

• Keeps  Project  Director  informed  on  a regu- 
lar basis  as  to  the  activities , problems , 
and  accomplishments  of  the  training  unit. 

• Serves  as  member  of  the  Marketing  Task 
Force  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Project 
Director,  aids  in  the  selling  of  programs. 

Qualifications 


Special  training  and  experience  in  the  areas  of  manpower 
development  (including  remedial  and  work  training) , community 
and  human  relations,  and  other  project  operations.  Applied 
experience  in  curricula  and  program  development . 
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Sound  basic  knowledge  of  learning,  motivation  and  human 
behavior  theory. 

Considerable  business  and  administration  experience.  Demon- 
strated ability  to  supervise  employees. 

Report  and  proposal  writing  experience. 

Ability  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  training  staff. 

Sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Combination  work  experiences  in  industry  and  the  social 
fields . 

College  degree  preferred,  or  equivalent. 

Each  of  the  three  training  directors  of  the  city  projects 
possessed  a gregarious  personality.  Apparently  a conscious 
effort  was  made  to  hire  a strong  person  for  this  position. 
Other  similarities  existed  among  the  three  directors.  They 
were  all  black  men  whose  education  included  advanced  graduate 
study  and  degrees  in  the  social  sciences . The  experiences 
they  brought  to  the  projects  were  varied:  one  had  a back- 
ground in  legal  practice;  another  brought  with  him  fifteen 
years  of  personnel  administration  experience;  and  the  third 
had  functional  industrial  training  experience.  Their  ages 
ranged  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty-five  years. 


From  the  field  experience,  then,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an 
evaluation  of  what  kind  of  person  makes  the  ideal  training 
director  except  in  the  broadest  possible  terms.  He  should 
be  experienced,  expert,  and  educated  in  order  to  lend ^ the 
supportive  relationship  required  by  such  a varied  training 
concept.  Programs  under  his  aegis  include  a wide  diversity 
s of  operations:  from  electronic  inspectors , to  supervisory 

positions , to  pharmacy  technicians , to  glaziers , to  medical 
? records  clerks.  With  such  a range  of  skills,  it  is  impera— 

I tive  that  the  training  director  be  able  to  make  rapid, 

| accurate  assessments  and  remain  flexible  and  open  to  the 

\ suggestions  of  his  training  staffs. 


The  qualities  of  leadership  and  strength  of  personality 
necessary  to  the  pursuance  of  this  job  have  led  to  some 
conflict  between  project  directors  and  training  directors. 
Attempts  were  made  to  resolve  them  on  a professional  basis 
and  the  healthy  differences  of  opinion  have  enhanced  the 
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dynamic  qualities  of  the  upgrading  concepts  and  philosophy. 
Too  great  a responsibility  for  the  success  of  a program 
rests  with  the  training  director  for  him  to  become  a "yes- 
man.1'  He  is  involved  in.  the  actual  training  process  with 
his  staff,  and  his  opinions  and  his  suggestions  should  play 
a major  role  in  policy  decision  making.  These  factors  lead 
to  the  writer's  following  suggestions: 

» The  project  director-  must  have  sole  authority 
and  responsibility  in  selecting  his  staff. 

• In  a project  of  this  limited  size,  it  is 
possible  that  there  is  no  need  for  two  strong 
principals.  The  project  director,  then,  would 
have  to  have  the  expertise  described  above  to 
direct  the  training,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
senior  trainer  for  daily  routine. 

• Where  there  is  a demonstrated  need  for  both 
a project  director  and  a training  director, 
they  should  be  compatible. 

No  one  talent  or  trait  was  predictive  of  success  as  a 
training  director.  Demonstrated  performance  as  a manager 
and  as  a leader  should  be  a major  criterion  for  selection 
of  the  training  director. 


The  greatest  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
any  upgrading  program  rests  with  the  trainer  who  conducts 
it.  It  is  his  (or  her)  job  to  implement  the  concepts  which 
have  been  sold  to  management  and  to  deliver  whatever  has 
been  promised  by  the  training  project  during  the  sales  nego- 
tiations . 


Chapter  3 of  Part  X of  this  volume  outlines  the  varied 
specific  tasks  and  duties  of  the  trainer  in  an  idealized 
model  of  HIT.  Following  is  the  job  description  used  as  a 
guide  during  this  E&D  program.  The  sheer  bulk  of  this 
description  is  an  indication  of  the  weight  and  importance 
attached  to  this  position  and  a reiteration  of  the  various 
roles  and  responsibilities. 


The  Trainers 
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JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 
Trainer 


Summary 

The  Trainer  assists  the  Marketing  Director  in  obtaining 
employer  and  union  cooperation  for  the  establishment  of  High 
Intensity  Training  programs.  He  plans  and  implements  up- 
grading training  programs  for  industry.  He  reports  directly 
to  the  Director  of  Training. 

Responsibilities 

• Assists  the  Marketing  Director  in  obtaining 
the  cooperation  of  management , unions , trade 
associations  and  other  necessary  groups  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  in— plant  High 
Xns tens ity  Training  programs. 

• Analyzes,  within  the  plant,  target  jobs  to 
•which  trainees  are  to  be  upgraded. 

• Seeks  the  cooperation  of  supervisors  and 
skilled  employees  within  the  organizations 

to  be  served  in  the  preparation  of  curriculum 
for  the  upgrading  program. 


• Develops  curriculum  for  the  new  program  which 
will  follow  innovation  features  of  High  Inten- 
sity Training  rather  than  the  traditional 
methods  of  instruction. 

• Develops  daily  schedule  for  training  program. 

• Selects  plant  employees  skilled  in  those  work 
operations  being  taught  to  trainees  as  con- 
sultants and  course  instructors,  as  needed. 

• Selects  on-site  facilities  to  be  used;  coor- 
dinates training  so  that  classroom,  demon- 
stration and  on-the-job  training  can  be 
carried  on  without  scheduling  problems . 

• Interviews  prospective  trainees  and  assists 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  could  success- 
fully complete  the  training  program;  reviews 


proposed  trainees  * work  history  for  supple- 
mentary informat  ion . 


• Oversees,  coordinates  and  directs  training 
programs  on  daily  basis. 

• Conducts  all  sessions  devoted  to  trainee 
motivation  and  self —development . 

• Encourages  full  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram by  trainees;  solicits  support  of 
management,  supervisors,  and  labor. 

• Meets  with  trainees , supervisors , and 
management  to  discuss  their  interrelation- 
ships and  problems  that  might  arise  as  a 
result  of  the  program. 

• Evaluates  all  aspects  of  the  training  pro- 
gram on  a regular  basis . 

• Secures  and  records  information  necessary 
for  The  Institute's  ^evaluation. 

• Makes  follow-up  contacts  after  completion 
of  training  program  as  required. 

• Furnishes  Training  Director  with  all  re- 
ports, data  and  monographs,  as  requested. 

• At  the  discretion  of  the  Training  Director, 
serves  as  a member  of  the  Sales  Task  Force 
and  assists  in  the  selling  of  programs. 

Qualifications 

Experience  in  small  and/or  large  organizations  focusing  on 
skill  training  and/or  supervisory  training  or  other  areas 
of  demonstrated  experience  in  training. 

An  understanding  of  learning  and  motivation  theory  and  how 
these  basic  concepts  can  be  applied  to  the  planning,  develop- 
ing and  implementing  of  training  programs.  Awareness  of  new 
techniques  and  materials. 

Demonstrated  ability  to  conceptualize  and  present  ideas 
clearly. 
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A demonstrated  sensitivity  toward  workers  and  minority 
groups . 

A degree  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  or  in  the  communica- 
tions field  would  be  helpful. 

High  degree  of  flexibility  and  ability  to  work  with  a 
variety  of  groups  at  many  levels. 

The  education  and  experience  of  the  trainers  employed  by  the 
three  city  projects  were  varied.  These  usual  criteria  for 
industrial  training  positions  were  overshadowed  by  the  needs 
peculiar  to  an  upgrading  program  for  the  underemployed.  The 
experience  of  those  persons  hired  to  be  trainers  average 
3 5 years  of  manpower  and/or  teaching  experience.  Neither  the 
age  nor  sex  nor  race  of  the  trainer  proved  to  be  crucial 
factors.  One  trainer  was  twenty-four  years  old;  another  was 
fiftv-two.  Each  project  employed  at  least  one  female  trainer, 
and  the  collective  projects'  training  staffs  were  composed 
of  white,  black,  and  Spanish- speaking  people. 

Each  trainer  had  a college  degree  and,  in  four  cases,  ex- 
perience in  dealing  with  the  underprivileged  or  underemployed. 
These  two  factors  probably  mitigated  the  possibility  o 
racial  tension  which  is  always  an  unpredictable  facet  of 
the  urban  industrial  setting.  The  ability  to  communicate 
and  the  ability  to  relate  to  people  as  individuals  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  significant  attributes  of  the  successful 
trainer.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  trainer  be  black  to 
possess  these  qualities,  and  every  trainee  in  the  program 
could  recognize  this  fact « 

There  was  another  apparent  anomaly  in  the  selection  of 
trainers.  The  organizational  chart  called  for  two  assistant 
trainers  for  each  project.  All  projects  did,  m fact,  hire 
personnel  as  assistant  trainers;  however,  it  was  later  agree 
at  a Training  Directors'  meeting  that  the  hiring  of  any 
assistant  trainer  was  a mistake.  A mistake  because  a number 
of  problems  arose: 

• There  were  minor  frictions  over  status.  (In 
most  cases , those  hired  to  be  assistant 
trainers .proved  just  as  capable  and  were 
given  nearly  equal  responsibility  as  the 
personnel  hired  for  the  trainer  position.) 
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• The  obvious  disparity  between  the  trainers ' 
and  assistant  trainers*  pay  was  another  area 
of  their  dissatisfaction. 


• There  arose  some  concern  about  the  under- 
utilization of  one  assistant  trainer  and  the 
over-utilization  of  another.  (Unfortunately, 
all  of  the  individuals  did  not  function  in  a 
full  capacity  for  various  organizational 
reasons . ) 

These  phenomena  lead  to  the  following  recommendations : 

• All  training  personnel  should  be  hired  at 
the  same  level. 

• if,  however,  the  position  of  assistant 
trainer  is  retained,  those  individuals 
should  not  be  hired  with  the  immediate 
professional  qualifications  of  a trainer, 
but  should  be  trained  and  eventually  up- 
graded to  the  trainer  position  (generally 
over  a 6-12  month  period). 

• For  ease  of  salary  administration  the 
position  should  have  a firmly  stated 
salary  range  that  reflects  the  professional 
qualifications  and  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual being  hired. 


In-Service  Training 


Few  of  the  trainers  had  any  experience  in  the  training  for 
upgrading  field.  Two  in-service  training  courses  were 
initially  given  by  The  Institute,  with  a later  conference 
and  various  inter-city  exchanges . In  the  first  program,  one 
{ project  was  somewhat  hastily  assembled  and  placed  in  a High 
j Intensity  Training  program  at  The  Institute.  Trainee  feedback 
| indicated  that  ^ome  adjustments  should  be  made  prior  to  the 
| preparation  for  the  next  group.  As  a result,  a modified, 
l but  very  effective,  program  was  given  to  the  other  project 
jj  staffs . 

| The  Training  Methodology  Program  consisted  of  various  expo- 
1 sures  to  the  HIT  process;  training  methods  and  techniques; 

I practical  assignments  and  videotape;  testimonials  of  indi- 
in-depth 
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luals  who  had  undergone  the  HIT  concept;  and 
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in s true t ions  on  the  step-by-step  procedures  that  were 
followed  during  The  Institute's  Phase  I experience.  By  the 
time  the  training  was  completed , every  trainer  had  to  take 
time  to  internalize  the  wealth  of  information  directed  at 
him.  In  some  cases,  the  cities  supplemented  this  training 
with  additional  training.  Baltimore  is  an  example  of  a 
project  which  did  so.  Because  the  initial  marketing  of  the 
HIT  concept  was  slow  and  the  trainers'  interest  was  high, 
an  active  participative  training  program  was  designed  and 
executed  over  a two  month  period.  During  this  time,  infor- 
mation received  at  The  Institute  was  reviewed,  revised  and 
reinforced.  This  reinforcement  gave  the  trainers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  themselves  prior  to  their  first  assignment. 
By  the  time  each  had  been  assigned,  he  was  so  prepared  for 
"battle"  that  the  actual  HIT  program  was  carried  off  smoothly. 

Other  projects  did  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to  train  as 
thoroughly.  However,  supplementary  training  was  effected  as 
their  schedules  permitted.  Trainers  were  assigned  to  pro- 
grams jointly  as  a substitution  for  the  additional  training 

time . 

The  second  formal  in-service  training  session  for  the  three- 
city  E&D  program  was  given  by  The  Institute  in  January,  1969. 
This  was  a three-day  conference  designed  by  the  Training 
Directors  and  proved  to  be  very  successful.  Each  staff  had 
the  responsibility  of  preparing  and  executing  the  program 
for  one  day  of  the  conference  and  an  opportunity  to  reunite 
and  exchange  some  experiences . This  in-service  training 
session  promoted  subsequent  fruitful  interchanges  among 
the  three  city  projects.  Constants  curricula,  equipment 
and  training  aids,  and  resources  were  shared  and,  on  one 
occasion,  a trainer  from  one  city  visited  another  to  share 
his  experience  in  a "buddy  program"  for  MA.-4  contracts  that 
he  had  designed. 

For  all  of  these  formal  exchanges,  however,  the  cities  re- 
mained independent  in  their  methodology.  The  Director  of 
Field  Operations  of  The  Institute  made  frequent  visits  to 
each  project,  and  each  training  staff  was  apprised  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  others  by  this  medium.  Also,  a 
careful  review  of  the  monthly  status  reports  of  each  project 
was  another  source  of  information  about  how  each  unit  was 
operating  in  the  field. 
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The  dissimilarities  of  the  trainers  have  been  emphasized 
throughout  this  discussion.  No  ideal  trainer  could  be 
emphatically  identified.  However,  a theory  of  similarities 
can  be  identified  through  actual  field  work  and  observation: 

A person  does  not  have  to  have  experience  or  education  or 
any  of  the  traditional  qualifications  for  the  position.  He 
does  have  to  possess  the  desire  to  do  the  job,  the  ability 
to  relate  and  the  ability  to  communicate . Accordingly,  the 
following  premises  have  been  derived: 

• To  be  an  effective  in-plant  trainer  dealing 
with  low-wage  workers,  one  must  have  the 
ability  to  relate  to  all  levels  of  the 
organizational  hierarchy. 

• To  be  an  effective  in-plant  trainer,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  ability  to  communicate 
and  to  motivate  the  low-skill,  low-wage 
workers . 

The  trainer  is  assigned  great  responsibilities.  He  should 
be  able  to  accept  them,  act  independently  yet  with  a strong 
sense  of  the  coordinated  effort  of  his  project  and  the  entire 
program.  He  should  be  assured  of  the  faith  and  confidence  of 
the  Training  Director  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  project. 
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Now  that  you  have  gone  through  part  of  High  Intensity 
Training,  I am  sure  that  you  are  able  to  express  some 
of  your  ideas  about  the  program.  I would  like  you  to 
answer  briefly  the  questions  below: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


Xn  general,  would  you  say  that  you  like  the  program 
or  dislike  it? 


Like  it ( ) 

Very  much. . . ( ) 

A Little ( ) 


Dislike  it. ...  ( ) 

Very  much ( ) 

A Little ( ) 


Does  the  program  live  up  to  what  you  expected 
it  would  be? 


Yes . . 


( ) 


No. 


( ) 


Do  you  feel  that  the  material  covered  so  far  in  the 
program  is  useful  in  teaching  you  the  operations  you 
need  to  know? 


Very  useful.  ( ) 

Not  at  all. 


Only  a little.  ( ) 

( ) 


Has  there  been  anything  in  the  program  you  considered 
a waste  of  time? 


Yes ( ) 

What  for  instance? 


No. 


( ) 


5)  Do  you  think  the  training  program  could  be  improved 
in  anyway? 
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Yes ( ) No ( ) 

In  what  ways? 

6)  Are  you  having  any  difficulties  with  the  program 
so  far? 

Yes ( ) No . ( ) 

What  are  they? 

7)  Is  there  anything  which  has  not  been  covered  thus 
far  that  you  would  like  to  have  included  in  the 
training  program? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 

What  for  instance? 

8)  Have  you  gotten  into  discussions  about  the  training 
program  and  course  material  with  your  co-workers 
and  supervisors? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 

If  "yes" 

Frequently. . ( ) Occasionally. . ( ) 

9)  Have  you  been  experiencing  any  unusual  difficulties 
because  of  your  participation  in  the  training  program? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 

10)  Do  you  feel  that  you  will  be  properly  prepared  to 
take  on  your  new  job  after  you  have  finished  this 
course? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 

Comments 
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OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS 


Customer /User 

High  Intensity  Training 


Letter  of  Agreement 


I 

f 

| Marketer 

£ 

I 

i Marketing 

! 

r 

1 


Multiplier  Effect 


* 

y 


The  organization  where  HIT  is 
implemented . 

A systematic  means  of  offering 
underemployed  workers  in-plant 
skill,  human  relations  and  self- 
development  training  and  upgrad- 
ing for  specific  jobs  and  at  the 
same  time  altering  negative 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  first- 
line  supervisors  and  management . 

List  of  services  to  be  provided 
by  the  producer  and  the  terms  to 
be  met  by  the  customer,  written 
in  the  form  of  a letter  and 
signed  by  senior  representatives 
of  both  groups. 

Person  responsible  for  marketing 
planning  and  management. 

Establishing  organization  objec- 
tives and  marketing  functions 
based  on  the  expressed  or  created 
needs  and  desires  of  the  customer. 

The  feature  of  HIT  which  leaves  an 
in-plant  upgrading  training  capa- 
bility by  training  company  trainers . 
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Product 

The  service,  in  this  context, 
the  High  Intensity  Training 
Package  "sold”  to  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Sales 

The  process  of  preparing  the 
product  (service)  and  selling 
to  the  customer. 

Salesman 

Member  of  the  Sales  Force 
assigned  responsibility  for 
customer  contact,  sales  pre- 
sentation and  closure . 

Underemployed 

Workers  who  hold  full-time  jobs 
but  who  are  performing  tasks  re> 
quiring  little  if  any  skill  and 
who  are  employed  below  their 
potential  level  of  ability. 

Upgrading 

A process  and  procedure  of  up- 
ward mobility  of  employees  from 
the  lowest  to  higher  occupa- 
tional levels  having  greater 
skill  requirements  and  command- 
ing higher  rates  of  pay. 
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Project  Advance:  Breaking  the  Barriers  of  Occupational 

Isolation:  A Report  on  Upgrading  Low- Skill,  Low -Wage 

Workers . 1966. 

A report  on  an  upgrading  feasibility  study  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  It  describes  in  detail  the  possibilities 
for  introducing  programs  designed  for  upgrading  the  under- 
employed workers  in  five  industries  (hospitals,  plastics, 
restaurants,  electrical  components,  and  retail  groceries). 
The  workers,  their  working  environment,  and  specific 
training  programs  are  discussed.  This  comprehensive  work 
also  includes  a High  Intensity  Training  model,  field  ex- 
periences and  research  finding.  An  accompanying  summary 
volume , An  Overview,  relates  the  highlights  of  the 
project. 

Project  Advance:  A Proposal  for  Upgrading  Low-Wage,  Low- 

Skill  Employees  in  Small  Organizations . 1966. 

This  volume  discusses  the  roots  of  the  problem  of  the 
underemployed  worker,  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram and  its  research  study.  A detailed  account  of  selec- 
tion of  industries  and  of  the  training  methods  to  be  used 
in  upgrading  the  underemployed  are  also  included. 

Phase  II  Project  Extension:  A Proposal  for  Upgrading  Low- 

Skill  Low-Wage  Employees . 1967. 

This  proposal  describes  the  planned  second  year  of  opera- 
tions of  training  low-skill  workers  for  better  jobs.  It 
includes  plans  for  English  language  proficiency  training, 
for  training  company  trainers  to  conduct  upgrading  pro- 
grams and  for  in-service  training  of  the  project's  per- 
sonnel. Also  included  is  a detail  description  of  the 
developing  concepts  of  High  Intensity  Training. 
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Upgrading  the  Low-Wage  Worker:  An  Ergonomic  Approach.  1967. 


On  September  1,  1966,  Skill  Advancement  Incorporated  con- 
tracted with  the  Office  of  Manpower  Policy.  Evaluation 
and  Research,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  innovative  methods  for  training  and 
upgrading  low-skill,  low-wage  workers.  This  publication 
is  a four -volume  description  of  the  project. 

Volume  I of  this  series  contains  an  overview  of  training 
and  research  activities  during  the  past  year  and  a man- 
agement report  on  project  administration. 

Volume  II  reports  one  year  of  developing  and  testing 
innovative  training  techniques;  of  unfreezing  management 
and  union  attitudes;  of  opening  up  new  opportunities  and 
creating  new  hope  for  disadvantaged  workers  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  It  reports  a program  which  achieved  its 
training  objectives  through  the  full  involvement  of  em- 
ployers in  the  upgrading  of  underutilized  manpower  — 
seventy-five  percent  of  whom  were  minority  group  members. 

Volume  III  discusses  the  research  design  and  preliminary 
findings  of  the  Employee  Research  Study  and  examines  the 
work  attitudes,  behavior  and  motivations  of  the  low-skill 
worker . 

Volume  IV  identifies  six  potentially  receptive  industries 
for  the  introduction  of  upgrading  programs  in  Phase  II, 
and  traces  the  development  of  a conceptual  model  to 
identify  relevant  industries. 

Managing  a Three-City  Upgrading  Conf iguration:  A Coordinated 

Approach.  1968. 

A detailed  plan  of  an  eighteen-month  E&D  project  managed 
by  Skill  Achievement  Institute  and  operational  in  Newark, 
Baltimore,  and  Cleveland.  This  publication  describes  the 
function  of  the  Institute  as  the  systems  manager  for  the 
project,  the  upgrading  model  used  in  each  city,  the  ana- 
lytic program  conducted  within  each  project.  The  volume 
includes  also  a detailed  discussion  of  upgrading  through 
High  Intensity  Training. 


Cross -City,  Cross -Plant  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Effects 
of  Training  and  Upgrading  Low-Skill,  Low-Wage  Workers 
Through  High  Intensity  Training.  1968. 

This  volume  describes  the  analytic  design  carried  out  by 
the  separate  analytic  divisions  of  each  of  the  city  pro- 
jects in  the  three-city  upgrading  program.  A fourth 
aspect  of  the  design,  undertaken  by  the  Institute  is  also 
included.  There  are  outlined  specific  responsibilities 
of  each  Analytic  division,  the  critical  components  of  the 
analytic  programs,  and  the  analytic  concerns,  questions, 
materials  and  methods  to  be  used. 
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and  E.  H.  Schein  (eds.) . Personal  and  Organizational 
I Change  Through  Group  Methods.  ..ew  York:  John  Wiley 

; and  Sons,  1965.  pp.  269-284. 
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5.  McClelland,  Op . Cit . 

6-.  For  an  interest- ng  discussion  on  the  learning  effective- 
ness of  smaller  groups  see:  Miles,  Mathew.  "T-Group 

and  the  Classroom"  in  L.  P.  Bradford,  J.  R.  Gibb,  and 
K . E . Benne . T-Group  Theory  and  Laboratory  Method. 
New  York:  John  Wiley;. and  Son,  Inc.  1964.  pp.  452- 

476. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


This  is  Volume  IV  of  a four-volume  report  on  an  eighteen- 
month  E&D  contract  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Man- 
power Administration.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  entire 
report  is  cross-referenced  according  to  subject  matter  when 
.this  seemed  advisable.  The  other  volumes  and  their  subjects 
are  listed  below: 

Volume  I,  An  Applied  Model  for  Project  Management, 
sets  forth  the  managerial  parameters  used  in  the 
system  management  of  the  three-city  upgrading  pro- 
gram. It  also  gives  a detailed  account  of  the 
initiating  activities  and  subsequent  operations 
organization  and  controls. 

Volume  II,  Guidelines  for  Marketing  and  Sales, 
records  the  marketing  experience  of  the  three-city 
projects  and  sets  forth  the  philosophy,  strategy, 
and  sales  techniques  employed  to  initiate  upgrading 
training  programs  in  the  field. 

Volume  III,  High  Intensity  Training  Methodology,  is 
a volume  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  A Handbook  for 
Imp 1 ement a t i on , discusses  in  detail  an  ideal  model 
HIT  and  includes  a description  and  explanation 
of  the  five  phases  of  activities  of  this  model. 

II 9 ■ A Field  Review  of  Selected  Programs,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  findings  of  a sampling  of  actual 
training  programs  and  an  examination  of  the  under- 
lying assumptions  of  HIT. 

Summary  Volume,  Upgrading  the  Underemployed  in  the 
Work  Environment:  A Summary  of  the  4-VoliiTne  Report. 

Footnotes  are  numbered  to  correspond  to  the  numbers  of  the 
items  in  the  Annotated  Bibliography.  Therefore,  the  footnote 
numbers  are  not  consecutive  and  may  recur.  The  Annotated 
Bibliography  appears  as  the  last  section  of  the  volume. 
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abstract 


What  happens  when  an  underemployed  worker  who 
has  spent  eight  years  at  a low-skill  job  is 
trained,  upgraded,  and  given  a promotion  and 
a raise  in  wages?  Does  the  training  make  him 
more  or  less  satisfied  with  his  job?  How  does 
a^fect  bis  self-esteem?  His  aspirations  for 
urther  education  and  an  even  better  job?  Does 
he  in  fact  become  a more  valuable  employee  in 
the  organization?  What  are  the  reactions  of  the 
first- line  supervisors  to  the  training  program 
and  to  the  upgraded  workers? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  were  raised 
at  the  outset  of  this  multi-city  upgrading  proj- 
ect. This  field-oriented  analytic  study  gathered 
data  from  HIT  programs  in  manufacturing  firms  and 
from  a hospital  in  each  of  the  cities.  The  data 
was  analyzed  and  ordered  to  present  some  answers 
to  these  questions  and  to  make  implications  for 
further  study. 

'Hie  reader  presented  with  the  impact  of  HIT 
in  its  several  aspects  of  skill,  human  relations 
and  supervisory  training.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  data  collected  is 
that  which  raises  questions  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  study* s ability  to  answer. 
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• introduction 


Since  Skill  Achievement  Institute  has  been  associated  with 
the  problems  of  upgrading,  it  has  experienced  three  distinct 
chronological  phases  that  will  be  described  m this  chapter, 
each  newgphase  founded  upon  the  knowledge  and  expertise  gained 

from  previous  programs. 


The  Institute  presently  serves  as  a system  manager  for  a 
three-city  in-plant  upgrading  project  in  Newark,  Baltimore 
and  Cleveland.  This  project  employs  a technique  known  as 
High  Intensity  Training  (HIT)  for  upgrading  the  under- 
employed worker  and  altering  attitudes  and  behavior  o 
supervisors  and  managers. 

HIT  is  a systematic  means  of  of f ering  low-wage  employees 
skill  training  and  upgrading  for  specific  jobs  with  a salary 
increase,  and  at  the  same  time  providing  them  with  human 
relations  skills  and  other  means  for  self- development . HIT 
has  proved  to  be  a pragmatic  solution  to  employers _ needs  for 
skilled  labor.  It  offers  expeditious  in-plant  training 
(usually  forty  hours  spread  over  a period  of  five  weeks) 
which  allows  the  employer  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the 
trainees*  new  proficiencies  more  quickly  than  traditiona 
training  methods  would  allow.  HIT  also  demonstrates  to  the 
employer  that  he  possesses  in  his  pool  of  low-wage  workers 
the  human  resources  that  can  help  solve  his  manpower  problems 
(See  Volume  III  of  this  report  for  a further  description  of 

HIT.) 


Phase  I - Feasibility  Study  (New  York  City) 

The  first  step  in  this  progression  of  upgrading  programs. 
Phase  I,  was  a feasibility  study  of  the  need  for  upgrading 
programs  in  the  New  York  City  area.  Funded  by  a grant 
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from  the  City  of  New  York  in  1966,  the  research  was  conducted 
by  interviewing  managers  and  personnel  and/or  training  staffs 
in  150  organizations  in  the  private  and  public  sectors.  The 
study  showed  that  some  employers  realized  the  need  for  train- 
ing their  workers,  but  did  not  have  the  time  or  personnel  or 
expertise  to  conduct  a training  program.  Other  employers 
showed  evidence  of  prejudice  toward  their  low- wage  workers, 
and  needed  to  be  convinced  of  the  abilities  and  interest 
level  of  the  members  of  this  labor  pool. 

The  last  aspect  of  this  study  was  a pilot  upgrading  project 
in  a major  New  York  City  Medical  Center.  The  project1 s staff 
conducted  a HIT  program  and  thereby  created  an  in-plant  train- 
ing paradigm,  which  was  followed  in  the  second  developmental 
phase  of  the  upgrading  experience. 

Phase  II  - One- City  Model  (New  York  City) 

Phase  II,  a logical  progression  of  the  feasibility  study,  was 
an  experimental  and  demonstration  program  to  test  and  to 
develop  the  in-plant  training  paradigm  into  a one- city  up- 
grading model.  This  phase  was  funded  by  a contract  with 
the  Office  of  Manpower  Policy  Evaluation  and  Research  (OMPER) , 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  from  September,  1966,  to 
November,  1968.  The  objectives  of  this  phase  were  to  test 
the  training  and  upgrading  methodology  of  the  HIT  package 
in  a number  of  organizations  in  the  New  York  area,  and  to 
conduct  two  analytic  studies.  These  studies  were  to  examine 
the  readiness  of  workers  to  be  trained  and  upgraded  and  to 
also  determine  where  a job- vacancy  criterion  could  be  used 
to  select  industries  for  upgrading. 


While  the  program  of  Phase  II  accomplished  most  of  its 
objectives,  it  also  set  forth  several  challenging  implica- 
tions for  immediate  use  or  for  further  study.  One  of  these 
was  that  HIT  should  be  marketed  as  a product  the  employer 
needs,  and  not  as  an  appeal  to  his  social  conscience.  Also, 
Phase  II  determined  that  HIT  should  include  formal  clinics 
for  first- line  supervisors  who  may  feel  threatened  by  their 
subordinates*  new  training  and  who  need  to  be  convinced  of 
the  value  of  HIT  to  their  immediate  staffs. 

Phase  II  also  demonstrated  that  HIT  could  be  implemented  in 
a variety  of  industries  because  it  is  flexible  enough  to  be 
custom  designed  for  each  plant  situation.  The  one- city  pro- 
ject of  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker  also  provided  an 
organizational  model  thap  could  be  applied  to  a much  broader 
geographical  area.  : 
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Phase  III  - Three- City  Model  (Baltimore,  Cleveland  and  Newark) 

The  third  and  most  recent  experimental  and  demonstration 
phase  was  a logical  progression  and  extension  of  the  pre- 
vious phases.  Phase  III  was  funded  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  with  a con- 
tract for  replicating  the  one- city  training  and  upgrading 
paradigm  in  three  cities.  The  contract  covers  the  period 
from  February,  1968  to  July,  1969.  The  Institute  was  formed 
to  act  as  system  manager  for  this  multi-city  program.  As 
The  Institute  agreed  in  the  contract,  its  responsibilities 
as  system  manager  involved  four  particular  areas  of  guidance 
and  control: 


Expansion  of  the  training  and  upgrading 
and  analytic  experiences  of  Phase  I and 
Phase  II; 


Provision  of  total,  integrated  planning 
for  the  entire  system  of  upgrading  pro- 
grams ; 

Provision  of  technical  support  in  manage- 
ment, training,  marketing  and  analytic 
studies; 

Coordination  of  the  entire  multi-city 
upgrading  program. 


The  specific  objectives  of  this  third  phase  were  broader  in; 
scope  than  the  reliability  and  validity  testing  purposes  of 
the  previous  programs.  Other  objectives  include: 

Determining  whether  a variety  of  sponsor- 
ing agencies  could  aid  in  implementing 
HIT ; 


* Developing  and  conducting  a study  to 
determine  short- term  and  long- term 
effects  of  HIT  on  the  workers  and  on 
the  employing  organization; 

* Overseeing  the  three— city  operations 

to  train  1050  low- wage  workers  directly 
and  1050  indirectly  through  trained 
company  personnel; 
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* Providing  overall  planning,  technical 
support  and  coordination  for  each  city 
project; 

* Refining  HIT  upgrading  and  marketing 
techniques ; 

Establishing  a central  information  and 
evaluation  system. 

The  Institute  began  the  three- city  upgrading  program  by 
establishing  each  local  project  under  the  auspices  of  a 
state,  city  and  nonprofit  sponsoring  agent.  The  sponsoring 
organizations  are: 

* In  Newark  - The  Commissioner  of  New 

Jersey  State  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  in 
concert  with  the  State 
Employment  Service. 

* In  Cleveland  - The  Mayor1 s Department  of 

Human  Resources  and  Economic 
Development. 

* In  Baltimore  - A private,  nonprofit  organization. 

The  Institute  performed  the  technical  services  of  recruit- 
ing and  training  staffs  for  each  city  project,  providing 
the  necessary  logistics,  and  establishing  the  base  for 
marketing  the  HIT  package  to  local  industry.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program,  the  Institute  continued  to  provide  each 
city  project  support  services  by  conducting  in-service  train- 
ing for  the  training  staffs,  assisting  the  marketing  of  the 
HIT  package,  and  helping  to  solve  general  management  and 
administrative  problems  as  they  arose  in  each  city. 

The  Institute  designed  and  implemented  a central  information 
system  to  facilitate  management  of  the  entire  program.  The 
Information  system,  while  still  in  the  developmental  stage, 
is  concerned  with  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  of 
program  progress.  To  date,  the  system  provides  an  empirical 
basis  for  identifying  and  solving  problems. 
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Other  refinements  of  the  upgrading  process  derived  from 
this  three-city  program  include: 

• The  efficacy  of  HIT  in  a wider  variety 
of  industries  than  in  the  single  city 
program,  demonstrating  that  this  train- 
ing program  can  be  administered  to  meet 
particular  needs; 

• The  substantiation  that  HIT  marketing 

techniques  (the  development  of  market-  »■ 

ing  plans  and  sales  techniques  for  use 

in  each  city')  were  sold  on  the  basis  of 
HIT  helping  to  fill  their  manpower  needs; 

• The  addition  of  new  features  to  HIT  which 
lay  the  foundation  for  linking  the  trained 
employees  with  programs  of  further  training 
and  study,  such  as  community  colleges,  skill 
centers  and  vocational  schools. 

Phase  ill,  then,  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  one-city 
upgrading  model  of  Phase  II  could  be  replicaoed  under  three 
different  sponsoring  agencies  in  a variety  of  geographical 
settings,  but  also  that  the  total  HIT  package  was  capable 
of  development  and  expansion  in  several  directions. 

The  Institute  was  also  responsible  for  an  analytic  design 
and  program  during  this  third  phase.  The  Analytic  Division 
was  created  and  integrated  within  the  Institute's  structure 
to  contribute  to  a realization  of  the  Institute's  objectives. 
Analytic  Divisions  were  also  established  in  each  of  the  three 
local  projects.  The  Institute's  Analytic  Division  provided 
these  with  an  analytic  design  and  continuous  technical 
support. 

The  design  of  this  analysis  of  HIT  is  a panel  study  conducted 
to  assess  the  short-range  impact  on  the  underemployed  workers 
who  were  trained,  on  their'  peers  who  were  not  trained,  and 
on  their  supervisors  attitudes  toward  these  workers.  This 
volume  discusses  the  findings  of  the  panel  study  — the  data 
gathered  by  structured  interviqpas  before  and  after  the  HIT 
programs.  Several  appendices  are  included  to  provide 
detailed  information  about  the  subjects,  the  cooperating 
organizations,  and  the  statistical  analyses  applied  to  the 
data. 
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CHAPTER  I 


GENERAL  ORIENTATION  OF  THE  STUDY 


Skill  Achievement  Institute  is  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  an  untapped  manpower  resource  — the  underemployed 
worker.  And  because  there  is  continual  concern  with  the 
effectiveness  of  any  program,  part  of  the  Institute's  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower 
Administration,  was  funded  for  the  purpose  of  a concomitant 
analytical  study. 

The  study  is  consonant  with  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz's  recent  address  to  the  21st  Annual  Winter  Meeting  of 
the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Association.  In  that  ad- 
dress, he  delineated  several  issues  in  the  field  of  Industrial 
relations  which  he  feels  demand  serious  consideration:  the 

employment  of  numbers  of  racial  minorities  who  have  had 
neither  the  opportunities  to  perform  jobs  useful  to  society 
nor  the  chance  to  realize  their  own  potential  and  economic 
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growth;  the  effectiveness  of  programs  which  purport  to  solve 
such  problems. 


Secretary  Shultz  stated : 


"Whether  we  are  talking  about  governmental 
programs  or  the  wide  variety  of  private 
efforts  to  tackle  important  problems  effec- 
tively, we  need  to  assess  -continuously  how 
well  these  efforts  are  working  and  what 
measures  could  be  taken  to  make, them  more 
effective . " 


He  continued  later  in  the  same  speech  with: 


"Research  should  help  to  identify  the  direc 
tion  of  changes,  the  problems  that  arise  in 
developing  and  implementing  new  rules,  and 
an  understanding  _ f variables  that  make  for 
success . "* 


This  analytic  study  shows  how  some  similar  research  objec- 
tives have  been  applied  to  the  HIT  upgrading  projects  in 
three  cities.**  An  examination  of  the  short-range  impact 
of  this  training  will  be  the  basis  for  determining  both  "the 
directions  of  change  and  the  problems  that  arise  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  such  a program.  The  analysis  is  also 


* "Priorities  in  Policy  and  Research  for  Industrial 
Relations,"  Presidential  Address  by  George  P.  Shultz 
at  the  21st  Annual  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Research  Association. 

**Baltimore,  Maryland;  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Newark,  New  Jersey 


designed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  HIT.  These  find- 
ings will  be  the  basis  for  the  further  development  of  up- 
grading activities  in  the  Institute's  fourth  phase  of 
endeavor . 

Other  KpUvant  Research  on  Upgrading  Underemployed 
Workers  in  ttis  Pl3.nt  EnviironniGnt 

A study*  by  Skill  Advancement,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  examines 
the  low-wage  worker  in  relation  to  his  job  and  to  his  super- 
visor. The  intent  of  the  study  was  also  to  develop  tech- 
niques cf  measuring  the  effect  of  SAl's  skill  training  pro- 
grams on  the  participants  and  to  analyze  variables  bearing 
on  trainee  selection  and  success.  Comparisons  are  made 
between  the  low-wage  workers  and  their  supervisors  on  the 
basis  of  ethnicity,  education,  job  experience  and  methods  of 
seeking  employment.  The  perceptions  of  supervisors  about 
their  low-wage  workers,  and  the  perceptions  of  low-wage 
workers  about  their  supervisors,  both  before  and  after 
training,  present  some  significant  results.  An  important 
conclusion  is  drawn:  workers'  upward  mobility  depends 

heavily  upon  whether  or  not  their  supervisors  can  view  them 
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"objectively."  For  example,  the  supervisors  in  the  study 
tended  to  rate  lowest  those  workers  who  expressed  greatest 
readiness  for  training  and  added  responsibility. 


According  to  this  study,  these  phenomena  seem  to  show  that: 
(1)  supervisors  view  interested,  agressive  workers  as  threats 
to  their  positions,  and  (2)  more  research  attention  should 
be  devoted  to  attitudes  of  supervisory  personnel  insofar  as 
those  attitudes  affect  both  workers"  job  performance  and 
their  possible  upward  mobility. 


In  addition,  three  general  conclusions  were  drawn  about 
variables  affecting  selection  and  the  content  of  the  train- 
ing program : 


• Some  personality  traits  of  workers  which 
seem  negative  may  prove  to-be  manifesta- 
tions of  readiness  for  training; 


• Younger  workers'  negative,  critical  atti- 
tudes are  directed  to  a general  dissatis- 
faction and  seem  to  be  indications  of 
motivation  for  training  rather  than  the 
reverse. 


• Older  workers  who  are  more  content  with 
the  work  atmosphere  do  not  necessarily 
make  successful  trainees.  A tendency  to 
the  reverse  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
case. 
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This  study  seems  significant  not  only  because  of  the 
paucity  of  literature  discussing  the  upgrading  of  the 
low-wage  worker,  but  also  because  of  its  thorough,  consid- 
ered analysis  of  all  pertinent  data  collected  from  a sizable 

sample. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Annotated  Bibliography  in  the 
last  section  of  this  volume  for  further  relevant  material 
of  a more  general  nature  on  the  subject  of  upgrading 
training. 

Assumptions  and  Objectives  of  HIT 

The  concept  of  HIT  was  developed  by  the  members  of  the  staff 
that  began  the  Skill  Achievement  Institute.  A typical  High 
Intensity  Training  program  is  conducted  in  40  hours  spanning 
a five-week  period.  It  is  conducted  within  a work  plant 
setting  and  thereby  permits  the  trainees  to  test  new  know- 
ledge within  the  context  of  their  work  environment.  In 
addition  to  the  trainees,  the  program  affects  to  varying 
degrees  the  trainees'  peers,  foremen,  supervisors,  and 
members  of  management,  as  well  as  union  officials,  the 
families  of  trainees,  and  certain  members  of  the  community 
outside  the  employing  organization. 
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The  HIT  concept  is  based 


on  the  following  broad  assumptions. 


# Training  to  upgrade  workers1  skills  is  a 
most  effective  method  for  developing 
underutilized  human  resources. 


• Upgrading  training  can  be  effectively 
accomplished  in  the  work  environment. 


Training  can  be  accomplished  within  a 
reasonably  short  period  and  cover  the 
most  essential  elements  for  efficient 

and  effective  functioning  on  the  target 
jobs. 

To  achieve  maximum  impact,  a training 
program  should  be  concerned  with  the 
total  individual  and  his  environment 
rather  than  concentrating  on  the  devel- 
opment of  technical  skills  only. 


For  purposes  of  this  study,  these  assumptions  were  further 
refined  into  discrete  units  that  would  lend  themselves  to 
analysis.  High  Intensity  Training  tends  to  make  the 
following  changes: 


• Develops  underemployed  workers1  job  skills 
making  them  more  valuable  to  their 
employers  and  increasing  their  wages; 

• Develops  underemployed  workers'  human 
relations, and  communications  skills; 

• Promotes  workers'  self-esteem  and  confidence; 

• Increases  awareness  of  workers'  and  employ- 
ers' responsibilities; 

• Motivates  workers  to  aspire  to  better 

jobs  --  more  skilled  and/or  supervisory 
positions;  J 


Promotes  workers’  present  job  satisfac 
tion; 


• Fosters  positive  attitudes  of  first- line 
supervisors  toward  upgrading  training 
programs ; 

• Fosters  positive  attitudes  of  first-line 
supervisors  toward  the  underemployed 
worker  - 


•goals  were  indeed  being  met  by  HIT  programs  in  the  three 
city  upgrading  projects.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  test  the  validity  of  these  assumptions  within  the  limited 
parameters  of  five  HIT  programs  over  a short  time  span. 


The  study  gathered  data  in  two  interview  phases.  One 
interview  was  conducted  shortly  before  training  began  and 
was  used  as  a partial  aid  to  trainee  selection.  The  second 
interview  was  conducted  a few  weeks  after  training  was 
completed.  The  interviews  gathered  data  from  the  under- 
employed workers  (both  those  chosen  for  training  and  those 
who  were  not)  and  from  first— line  supervisors  (foremen) . 

A third  set  of  interviews  were  conducted  before  and  after 
training  with  the  managers  of  the  organizations.  These 
provided  data  of  interest  to  the  Institute,  but  are  not 
considered  part  of  the  analytic  design. 


Assumptions  were  made  that  each  one  of  these  objectives  or 


Analytic  Design  and  Methodology 
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The  underemployed  workers  who  were  interviewed  before  end 
after,  but  not  included  in  the  program,  are  those  people 

who  were  closely  associated  on  the  job  with  the  trainees 

\ 

and  who  were  affected  peripherally  by  the  training  program. 
Appendix  F contains  all  of  the  complete  interview 
schedules. 

1**  the  early  stages  of  the  three-city  upgrading  program, 
some  difficulties  were  experienced  in  convincing  organiza- 
tions  to  cooperate  with  a government  funded  training  project. 
The  suggestion  that  organizations  further  cooperate  with  an 
analytic  study  of  the  program  (man  hours  lost  in  interviews, 
e*-c  * ) presented  greater  impediments  to  the  implementation 
of  HIT.  Since  it  was  essential  to  begin  collection  of  data 
for  analysis  as  soon  as  possible  and  since  these  marketing 
difficulties  were  real,  no  criteria  were  established  as  to 
which  organizations  would  be  considered  beyond  that  they  be 
evenly  divided  to  include  both  hospitals  and  industries  in 
each  city. 


ERIC 


The  six  training  programs  from  which  data  was  eventually 
Satkere<3  were  in  the  first  organizations  which  were  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  analytic  study.  The  original  plan  to 
conduct  the  study  in  one  hospital  and  one  industry,  in  each 
of  the  three  cities  was  in  fact  accomplished j however,  the 
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sixth  program  (the  hospital  in  Newark)  did  not  finish  in 
time  to  include  an  analysis  of  the  post-training  data  in 

rePott . A separate  case  study  of  that  hospital  program 
appears  in  Appendix  B. 

The  sample  population  of  this  analytic  study,  then,  repre- 

the  responses  of  those  workers  and  supervisors  in 
f5.rms  and  hospitals  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Institutes 
efforts  in  field-oriented  research.  The  sample  is  small 
(43  trainees,  44  non-trainee  workers,  and  17  supervisors)  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  a random  sample.  The  Institute, 
however,  considers  it  a representative  sample  in  light  of 
the  total  organizations  in  which  HIT  has  been  implemented. 

(See  Table  1.1) 

The  largest  number  of  upgrading  programs  were  in  manufactur- 
ing firms,  the  second  largest  in  hospitals.  For  additional 
details  on  the  training  programs  listed  on  Table  1.1,  see 
Appendix  A. 
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Data  Collection  Instruments 


The  data  collection  instruments  were  designed  to  study  the 
impact  of  the  training  program  and  to  allow  for  the  existing 
base  of  knowledge  about  the  influence  of  HIT.  The  inter- 
views were  conducted  during  working  hours  by  locally  trained 
people  at  the  plant  sites.  The  interviews,  averaging  about 
one  and  a half  hours,  were  held  in  areas  especially 
designated  to  assure  privacy  and  confidentiality. 

Worker  Interview  Schedule 

One  interview  schedule  was  used  for  prospective  trainees  and 
non-trainees  (the  comparison  group)  prior  to  HIT  and  was 
designated  Worker  Interview  Schedule,  Phase  I.  This  schedule 
served  as  the  basis  for  constructing  the  schedule  for  the 
subjects  as  well  as  the  post-training  interview  schedules. 

The  abridged  schedule  for  pre-HIT  interviewing  with  prospec- 
tive trainees  and  non- trainees  was  pretested  with  subjects 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  final  schedule  reflects  this  experi- 
ence as  well  as  the  experience  gained  from  a preliminary 
inspection  of  similar  items  used  in  the  previous  study  at 
Skill  Advancement  Inc. 
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The  major  substantive  areas  considered  in  the  Worker 
Interview  Schedule,  Phase  I,  (pre- training)  were: 


• Background  information:  age,  race,  sex, 
income,  support  status; 

• Relations  with  supervisor  as  reflected 
by  the  respondent's  attitudes  toward 
him  — whether  the  supervisor  is  viewed 
as  competent,  fair,  accepting  of  ideas 
and  clear  in  his  orders; 

• Relations  with  work  peers ; whether  peers 
are  viewed  as  supportive;  emotional 
investment  in  primary  relations  and 
quality  of  interaction  with  them; 

• Job  aspirations  and  perception  of  job 
opportunities  within  and  outside  the 
present  organization; 

• Involvement  with  the  company  as  it  relates 
to  use  of  the  formal  communications  media; 
assessment  of  the  physical  work  environ- 
ment, and  pacing  of  the  work. 

• Employment  history:  types  of  jobs  held 
in  present  organization,  types  of  jobs 
held  in  other  organizations; 

• Education:  number  of  years  of  formal 
education,  educational  activities,  and 
further  intentions  for  continuing  with 
education ; 

• Training:  formal  and  informal  training  ex- 
periences on  and  off  jobs,  current  voca- 
tional training  activities,  and  future 
intentions  for  continuing  vocational  train- 
ing; 

•Worker's  perception  of  importance  of  and 
interest  in  current  job  as  perceived  by 
respondent  amii  personal  interest  in  the  job. 


Trainee  Interview  Schedule 


The  Trainee  Interview  Schedule,  Phase  II,  contained  a range 
of  questions  parallel  to  those  presented  in  the  Worker 
Interview  Schedule,  Phase  I.  Additional  questions  were 
included  to  measure  their  reactions  to  and  evaluation  of  the 
HIT  experience.  Other  questions  measured  their  reactions  to 
perceptions  of  how  others  were  affected  by  the  program.  The 
questions  in  the  Non-Trainee  Interview  Schedule.  Phase  II, 
were  essentially  parallel  to  those  in  the  trainee  schedule 
•with  minor  modifications. 

Supervisor  Interview  Schedule 


The  Supervisor  Interview  Schedules  for  Phase  I and  Phase  II 
were  comparable  to  those  of  the  trainees  and  non— trainees. 
Additional  questions  were  included  to  ascertain  the 
supervisors*  perceptions  of  underemployed  workers  and  the 
supervisors 1 williness  to  train. 


Some  of  the  major  substantive  areas  covered  in  the  super- 
visors* schedule  for  Phase  I were: 


The  supervisors*  perception  of  workers* 
abilities  and  job  potentials; 

The  supervisors  * perceptions  of  certain 
cost  - tors  (productivity,  absenteeism, 
lateness)  before  and  after  HIT; 
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• The  organization's  manpower  needs; 

•Policies  and  practices  relating  to  up- 
grading opportunities  for  underemployed 
workers ; 

• Expectations  regarding  the  effects  of 
High  Intensity  Training  on  Trainees,  wor- 
kers, supervisors  and  the  organization; 

• Policies  and  practices  as  they  relate  to 
underemployed  workers,  skilled  workers 
and  supervisors; 

• Training  practices,  £.£.  , when  founded, 
number  in  labor  force,  product  line;  type 
of  industry;  seasonality  of  the  work; 

• Relationship  with  the  union. 


The  Phase  II  supervisor  interview  was  designed  to  allow  for 
an  evaluation  of  High  Intensity  Training  based  on  earlier 
expectations  and  for  an  assessment  of  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  program. 


A union  information  form  was  designed  to  obtain  from  appro- 
priate representatives  information  regarding  the  union's 
expectations  of  the  HIT  program,  training  experience, 
contractual  commitments  and  general  relations  with  the 
organization  of  study.  Since  not  all  organizations  had 
unions  represented  and  the  nature  of  the  relationship  of  the 
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unions  to  the  organizations  varied,  these  data  will  not  be 
treated  systemically  but  will  be  introduced  into  the 
analysis  when  they  are  found  to  be  appropriate. 

Trainee  Selection 

In  each  of  the  five  organizations  the  management  or  adminis- 
tration assumed  the  major  responsibility  of  identifying  the 
workers  who  would  be  trained  from  each  department  in  which 
the  training  was  planned.  In  some  instances  the  staff  of 
the  local  project  was  allowed  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion. In  almost  all  situations,  the  criteria  used  were 
seniority  (both  high  and  low)  and  interest  as  it  was 
expressed  by  the  workers.  Union  regulations  were  a factor 
in  at  least  one  instance. 

The  Subjects 

The  sample  population  for  the  study  included  trainees,  other 
workers  who  were  not  trainees,  the  trainees*  supervisors, 
and  managers  or  administrators  who  had  the  authority  to 
speak  for  their  respective  companies.  In  each  program*  a 
pool  of  workers  was  chosen  for  consideration  as  trainees. 
These  people  were  all  interviewed  and  the  trainees  were 
chosen  from  the  group  by  criteria  established  by  the 
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training  project  in  concert  with  the  company  management. 

A like  number  of  workers  from  this  pool  who  were  not 
selected  for  training  were  then  designated  as  the 
"comparison  group"  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  An 
effort  was  made  to  establish  as  firm  a basis  for  comparison 
as  possible,  e.£.  , likenesses  of  sex,  age,  race,  work 
experience , and  education . 

Prospective  trainees  and  non-trainees  were  interviewed 
approximately  two  weeks  prior  to  the  start  of  the  training 
programs.  However,  none  of  these  subjects  was  aware  that  a 
training  program  was  planned.  In  some  organizations  the 
prospective  trainees  were  selected  for  training  before  the 
interviewing  was  started.  They  did  not  know,  however,  that 
they  had  been  selected.  In  these  organizations  an  approxi- 
mately equal  number  of  workers  not  scheduled  for  training 
were  selected  randomly  for  interviewing.  In  other  organ" 
tions  the  number  of  workers  had  been  decided  prior  to  the 
interviewing,  but  the  candidates  for  training  had  not  been 
identified.  In  these  situations,  twice  the  number  of  planned 
trainees  were  interviewed  from  a pool  of  prospective 
candidates . 

A total  of  115  subjects  were  interviewed  prior  to  the 
training  programs;  later  it  was  determined  that  43  of  these 

16  . 


workers  were  prospective  trainees  and  44  were  non- trainees . 
Twenty-three  of  these  115  subjects  were  first-line  foremen/ 
supervisors  and  5 were  manager/administrators . Tables  1.2 
and  1.3  report  the  total  number  of  interviews  conducted  and 
the  departments  from  which  the  subjects  were  drawn. 

Approximately  seven  to  eleven  weeks  after  the  first  set  of 
interviews  and  approximately  two  to  six  weeks  after  the 
completion  of  the  training  program,  the  second  wave  of 
interviews  was  conducted.  A total  of  eighty-nine  (89) 
interviews  was  completed  in  the  five  organizations . There 
was  an  attrition  of  twenty- six  subjects  from  the  total 
number  interviewed  prior  to  the  start  of  the  HIT  programs. 
The  distribution  of  interviews  conducted  during  the  second 
wave  is  given  in  Table  1.4.  Table  1.5  indicates  the 
reasons  for  not  re interview ing  these  subjects . 

The  attrition  of  subjects  was  greatest  among  non- trainees . 

In  several  situations  the  organizations  refused  to  allow 
them  to  be  reinterviewed  or  did  not  schedule  them,  giving  no 
explanation.  The  largest  number  of  interviews  lost  was  in 
Firm  C.  The  acting  plant  manager  refused  to  have  those 
workers  who  were  not  selected  for  training  re interviewed . 
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Trainees 

Non-Trainees 

Supervisors 


He  felt  that  re interviewing  the  workers  at  that  time  would 
increase  the  present  management  difficulties . The  firm  was 
experiencing  these  difficulties  because  the  plant  manager 
had  been  forced  to  resign.  It  was  learned  later  that  these 
workers  in  Firm  C were  laid  off.  Attempts  were  made  to 
interview  them,  but  some  had  moved  a way  and  others  failed 
to  keep  their  appointments. 

Demographic  Characteristics  of  Subjects 

Before  an  interpretation  is  made  of  the  impact  of  HIT  on 
trainee  and  non- trainee  subjects,  a summary  of  some  of  their 
background  charateristics  will  be  presented  to  afford  the 
reader  an  opportunity  to  gain  a general  under standing  of  the 
text.  This  background  data  has  been  placed  in  two  categorie 
one  portrays  total  demographic  data  for  trainees  and  non- 
trainees (Table  1.6),  and  the  other  shows  demographic  data 
for  trainees  and  non-trainees  by  organization  (Table  1.7). 

The  latter  table  is  presented  as  a reference  point  for  any 
later  relevant  discussions.  For  more  information  about  the 
charateristics  of  workers  in  relation  to  their  work  environ- 
ment, the  reader  is  referred  to  Appendix  C. 


TABLE  1.6 


BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TRAINEES  AND  NON-TRAINEES 

(SUMMARY) 
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* See  appendix  D for  Summary  of  Training  Activities  in 

three  cities,  description  of  old  and  new  job  titles  and 
salaries. 
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WORKERS 

TRAINEES 

NON-TRAINEES 

(n=42) 

(n=45) 

Average  Age 

36.2 

32.4 

Ethnicity 

84 % 

76% 

Black 

Spanish  speaking 

2 

6 

Other 

14 

18 

100% 

100% 

Sex 

Male 

45% 

47% 

Female 

55 

53 

100% 

100% 

Marital  Status 

Married 

38% 

34% 

Formerly  married 

36 

30 

Never  married 

26 

36 

100% 

100% 

Earning  Status 

47% 

Principal  wage  earner 

50% 

Shares,  support,  other 

50 

53 

100% 

100% 

Average  Number  of  Years 

of  Education 

9.7 

10.1 

Average  Number  of  Years  of 

Employment  in  Organization 

8.3 

4.5 

Average  Gross  Working  Wage* 

$87.60 

$87.50 

Average  Weekly  Take-Home  Pay 

$69.57 

$75.13 
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Average  No. of  Dependents 


Statistical  Design 


Statistical  analyses  were  undertaken  for  the  interview 
data  for  trainees  and  non- trainees.  Such  analyses  were  not 
possible,  however,  for  an  examination  of  the  interview  data 
for  supervisors  and  managers  because  the  number  of  subjects 
was  too  small.  Comparisons  are  made,  however,  based  on  raw 
frequencies  and  percentages.  Four  separate  procedures  were 
used  to  analyze  the  interview  data  for  trainees  and  non- 
trainees: (1)  inspectional  analysis  of  the  items  in  order 

to  determine  distribution  patterns  and  to  determine  which  of 
the  items  could  be  used  for  analysis  of  change;  (2)  factor 
analysis  of  items  in  order  to  reduce  the  quality  of  data  in 
a meaningful  way;  (3)  an  item  correlation  to  further  examine 
the  matrix;  and  (4)  a series  of  rrtrr  tests  performed  to 
discern  the  significance  of  changes. 

Because  the  interviewees  were  not  selected  by  random  proce- 
dures, because  the  various  samples  were  necessarily  limited 
in  size,  and  because  of  varying  sample  sizes  as  a result  of  j 

data  collection  inconsistencies , it  was  decided  that  the 
statistical  analyses  would  be  kept  simple  and  that  frequency 
tables  would  be  used  as  a major  tool  for  analysis. 

Seventy  items  were  identified  as  being  likely  to  show  change 
before  and  after  HIT.  (See  Appendix  G,  Table  10.)  These 
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items  were  factor-analyzed  with  two  purposes  in  mind: 

(a)  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  data  in  a substantively 
meaningful  way,  and  (b)  to  explore  the  relationships  of  the 
items.  The  first  purpose  was  not  successfully  fulfilled 
inasmuch  as  the  factors  which  emerged  were  not  immediately 
related  to  the  objectives  of  the  program.  They  perhaps 
specify  aspects  related  to  other  underlying  dimensions  of 
HIT.  (For  a detailed  discussion  of  the  factor  analytic 
procedures,  see  Appendix  H-)  Items  within  each  factor  with 
the  highest  loadings  were  used  as  guides  for  further  examina- 
tion of  the  matrix  of  item  intercorrelations  of  the  70  items. 

It  was  found  that  the  items  which  were  designed  to  measure 
specific  aspects  of  HIT  were  highly  intercorrelated . These 
have  been  used  for  analyzing  specific  aspects  of  the  program 
for  more  stable  measurements. 

The  "t"  tests,  which  are  in  tables  and  time  periods  in  Appen- 
dix E,  have  been  used  as  guides. 

From  these  statistical  analyses  of  the  data,  certain  implica- 
tions lend  themselves  to  a review  of  the  assumptions  made 
about  HTT.  Are  the  objectives  of  the  program  in  fact  being 
realized?  The  other  chapters  of  this  volume  will  discuss 
these  findings  in  detail. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  IMPACT  OF  HIGH  INTENSITY  TRAINING  ON  THE  WORKERS 


Introduction 


The  underemployed  workers  who  participated  in  the  two  phases 
of  interviews  included  both  trainees  and  non- trainees.  This 
chapter  will  examine  the  short-term  effects  of  HIT  by  making 
comparisons  between  the  responses  of  these  groups  to  the 
questioning  before  and  after  the  training  program.  The 
following  assumptions  were  made  about  the  changes  in  the 
workers  caused  by  HIT: 


• The  promotion  of  workers 1 present  j ob 
satisfaction; 

• The  development  of  the  underemployed 
worker* s human  relations  and  communica- 
tion skills; 

• The  increase  in  awareness  of  workers*  and 
employers*  responsibilities; 

• The  motivation  of  workers  to  aspire  to 
better  jobs  — more  skilled  and/or 
supervisory  positions; 

• The  promotion  of  self-esteem  and  confidence. 
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Workers  Present  Job  Satisfaction 


Perceived  Job  Importance  / 

/ 

/ 

An  assumption  made  by  HIT  is  that  the  training  will  have  a 
positive  effect  on  the  trainees'  perception  of  the  impor- 
tance  of  the  present  job  assignment. 

Table  2.1  presents  data  on  several  aspects  of  this  point. 

There  is  a serious  question  regarding  the  response  of 

workers  prior  to  upgrading.  The  interviews  question  whether 

the  workers  had  given  any  thought  to  their  present  job 

importance.  The  question  is  one  to  -which  a negative 

response  may  be  construed  as  a threat  to  job  security, 

since  management  might  eliminate  jobs  which  were  not  impor- 
tant . 

HIT  has  had  a significant  effect,  apparently  negative,  on 
the  workers'  perceived  importance  o f their  present  jobs. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  why  trainees  and  some  non- 
trainees perceive  their  new  jobs  as  less  important  after 
HIT.  It  is  possible  that  HIT  provided  the  respondents  with 
a more  realistic  appraisal  of  their  existing  job.  This  may 
have  caused  some  general  dissatisfaction  when  they  then 
compared  the  new  job  with  other  jobs  in  the  organization. 
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TABLE  2 . 1 

WORKERS*  PERCEPTIONS  OF  THEIR  JOB  * S IMPORTANCE 


Before HTT 

After  HIT 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Job  Perceived  as  Very  Impor- 
tant to  the  Organization 

Trainees 

64 

41 

33 

39 

Non- trainees 

60 

44 

52 

27 

Supervisors  * Attitude  toward 
the  Importance  of  Workers T 
Job  to  the  Organization 

Response  stated  as  very 
Important 

Trainees 

64 

43 

75 

39 

i Non- trainees 

60 

44 

65 

26 

Peer  Attitude  Toward  the 
Importance  of  Workers 1 Job 
to  the  Organization 

Response  stated  as  very 
Important 

Trainees 

43 

43 

51 

41 

Non- trainees 

. 31 

41 

37 

27 

Since  the  respondents  indicate  later  in  the  interviews 
that  they  tend  not  to  search  for  alternative  courses  of 
action,  such  as  other  jobs  inside  or  outside  of  the 
organization , the  workers  may  have  developed  an  unrealistic 
perception  of  the  relative  importance  of  their  present  jobs. 


Perhaps  when  a worker  spends  a long  time  in  the  same  job, 
he  must  rationalize  the  importance  of  his  job.  This  defense 
mechanism  may  create  a false  perception  of  the  job  and  HIT . 
seems  to  have  created  a state  of  cognitive  dissonance;*  it 
helps  workers  to  become  more  realistic  about  their  present 
occupation.  In  theory,  the  following  patterns  of  behavior 
could  now  take  place: 


• HIT  served  as  a catalytic  or  change  agent 
placing  pressure  on  the  trainee  to 
continue  the  self-development  process;** 

• Dissatisf ication  may  lead  to  hostility, 
which  may  have  a negative  effect  on  the 
employee  in  the  work  situation; 

• Dissatisfaction  could  cause  the  employee  to 
search  for  additional  job  opportunities 
within  or  outside  the  organization.*** 


Table  2.1  also  presents  the  workers'  perception  of  how 
supervisors  and  peers  see  the  importance  of  their  jobs, 
both  new  and  old.  HIT  seems  to  have  enchanced  this  percep- 
tion and  in  general,  the  trainees  thought  that  both  these 
groups  saw  them  as  having  more  important  jobs  after  HIT. 

* For  further  insight  in  to  this  complex  subject,  see 
Festinger's  "Cognitive  Dissonance  as  a Motivating  State" 

**  Several  programs  have  seen  trainees  apply  and  start  GED 
programs  and  other  educational  and  training  pursuits. 

***  Employers  are  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  would  lose 
members  of  their  work  force  after  training  if  they  do  not  con- 
tinue to  follow  through  with  a well-planned  manpower  program. 


I In  most  HIT  programs,  there  tends  to  be  a high  rate  of  inter- 
\ action  between  the  trainees  and  non- trainee s . Non-trainees 
i are  usually  curious  and  ask  many  questions  of  the  new  "students. 

[ The  trainees  assume  the  role  of  authorities  on  the  training  pro 
I gram  and  this  has  the  effect  of  increasing  their  sense  of  job 
I importance . 

| General  Aspects  of  Job  Satisfaction 

! How  much  does  the  job  interest  the  workers?  Is  the  work  pac- 
| ing  acceptable?  Is  the  pay  adequate?  Is  the  supervisor  com- 
I petent?  Would  the  workers  miss  their  present  job  if  they 
were  transferred? 

Table  2.2  shows  the  impact  HIT  had  in  these  areas  of  job  satis- 
faction- The  trainees'  perception  of  these  job  aspects  was 
affected  positively  by  the  training  in  all  cases  except  that 
of  their  supervisor's  competency,  which  remained  at  a high 
level  of  acceptance.  The  area  of  least  improvement  in  satis- 
faction was  in  the  pacing  of  work. 

However,  few  workers  complained  about  the  speed  at  which  they 
were  expected  to  perform  their  duties.  Most  agreed  that  the 
work  pacing  was  equitable,  with  no  indication  that  this  attitude 
underwent  change  over  the  observed  time  period.  Blauner  gener- 
alizes on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  the  greater  the  degree  of 
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control  that  a worker  has,  the  greater  his  job  satisfaction. 
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TABLE  2.2 

JOB  SATISFACTION  INDICES 


Before  HIT 

Aft' 

er  HIT 

% 

n 

7o 

n 

Workers  * Job  Very  Interesting 
Trainees 

55 

43 

71 

42 

Non- trainees 

49 

44 

37 

27 

Work  Pacing,  is  Adequate 
Trainees 

69 

41 

72 

42 

Non- Trainees 

63 

45 

66 

27 

Pay  is  Adequate  or  Better  than 
Adequate 

Trainees 

43 

43 

67 

41 

Non- trainees 

44 

44 

44 

27 

Workers  who  State  their 
Supervisor  is  very  Competent 
Trainees 

88 

45 

88 

41 

Non- trainee  s 

83 

41 

74 

27 

Who  If  Transferred  Would  Miss 
Present  Job 

Trainees 

39 

42 

52 

41 

} Non- trainees 

58  , 

44 

37_ 

27 

Trie  trainee  group  showed  a definite  increase  in  job  interest 


after  the  completion  of  the  program.  Parenthetically,  the 
study  showed  that  females  especially  found  their  jobs  very  in- 
teresting, while  many  more  males  were  bored  or  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, or  possibly  unconcerned,  about  the  interest  factor  of  a 
person  * s employment  - 

This  increase  in  interest  can  be  attributed  to  the  respondents 
having  been  upgraded  into  more  interesting  jobs.  Also,  the 
HIT  program  itself  stimulated  job  interest  by  inducing  greater 
worker  involvement  in  the  organisation.  The  program  helped  to 
remove  the  barriers  of  provincialism  that  inevitably  surround 
unskilled  job  positions.  It  would  seem  that  this  combination 


of  upgrading  and  High  Intensity  Training  gives  the  workers  an 
added  increment  of  job  morale  and  company  identification  which 
they  have  never  before  experienced. 

One  of  the  built-in  features  of  HIT  was  a promised  pay  raise. 

^jjjen  this  promise  was  fulfilled,  the  trainees  expressed  greater 
satisfaction  with  their  wages  after  training.  Other  workers 
continued  to  remain  critical  of  the  amount  of  pay  for  the  work 
they  performed.  For  many  of  them,  a good  day's  work  did  not 
result  in  a good  day's  pay. 

HIT  was  designed  to  make  an  impact  on  the  trainees  attitudes 
toward  supervisory  and  management  personnel.  One  consequence 
intended  by  the  program  is  that  all  levels  of  management  and 
the  work  force  become  involved  m it.  This  is  accomplished 
directly  by  including  certain  company  personnel  in  various 
phases  of  the  program  operation,  and  it  is  accomplished  indirectly 
through  the  diffusion  of  the  influences  of  the  program  to  non- 
participating personnel. 

Table  2.2  shows  that  while  the  trainees*  attitude  toward  their 
supervisor*  s competency  may  have  been  a factor  in  the  selection 
process  (trainees  have  a consistently  positive  perception)  the 
HIT  program  does  not  alter  that  expressed  attitude. 

The  non— trainees  on  the  other  hand,  do  see  their  supervisor 
as  less  competent  after  the  HIT  training  program.  This 
)SV  ght  be  because  they  were  not  chosen  for  training  and 
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therefore  may  be  placing  the  blame  on  their  supervisor. 
There  is  no  indication  that  trainees T perception  of  their 
supervisors'  skills  is  either  increased  or  decreased  by 
training. 

The  idea  of  missing  the  present  job  if  the  worker  were 
transferred  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  important  to 
the  trainees  before  HIT.  The  post- training  idea  of  job 
mobility,  while  showing  greater  present  job  satisfaction 
(new  job),  still  is  an  interesting  idea  to  nearly  half  (48%) 
of  the  trainees.  They  have  moved  in  their  job  as  a result 
of  HIT,  and  feel  capable  of  moving  again.  The  non- trainees , 
however,  become  less  interested  in  their  present  job  after 
HIT.  While  they  have  not  participated  directly,  they  have 
seen  the  upward  mobility  of  their  peers  and  have  perhaps 
raised  their  own  levels  of  aspiration.  Consequently,  they 
would  miss  their  present  jobs  less  if  transferred. 

The  women  employees  in  this  study  are  the  most  satisfied 
with  their  work  and  report  more  often  than  the  men  that  they 
would  miss  the  present  job  if  transferred  to  another  depart— 
merit . The  males,  on  the  other  hand,  show  greater  inclina- 
tion for  another  job  in  a different  location.  The  sex 
differences  may  be  related  to  type  of  job  or  perhaps  to 
higher  aspirations  for  job  mobility  among  men.  March  and 


Simon  postulate  that  the  perceived  availability  of  outside 
alternatives  is  a function  of  the  sex  of  the  participant. 
Male  workers  perceive  movement  to  be  easier  than  do  female 
workers.^  Future  upgrading  programs  might  do  well  to  focus 
special  attention  upon  these  more  discontented  male  workers. 
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Part  of  the  assumption  of  job  satisfaction  for  the  under- 
employed worker  must  concern  itself  with  supervisors 
attitudes  toward  racial  differences.  Some  questions  in  the 
interview  were  designed  to  determine  the  perception  of  Black, 
Puerto  Rican  and  white  workers  toward  the  predominant 
attitude  supervisors  have  toward  them.  The  underemployed 
workers  in  the  five  organizations  studied  seem  to  perceive 
their  supervisors  as  not  being  racially  biased  either  before 
HIT  or  after „ (See  Table  2.3).  HIT  has  a slightly  positive 
affect  upon  these  perceptions  of  both  the  trainees  and 
non— trainees . This  may  be  a result  of  the  policy  to 
involve  first-line  supervisors  in  the  training  by  including 
their  ideas  in  trainee  selection,  using  them  as  skill 
consultants,  and  consulting  with  them  about  evaluation  of 
the  training. 

There  appears  to  be  a conflict  between  attitude  and 
behavior.  On  one  hand,  attitudinal  perceptions  seem  to 
indicate  that  race  makes  no  difference  in  the  work  environ- 


merit  and  yet  the  data  show  that  a predominantly  Black 
worker  group  working  for  predominantly  white  supervisors 
have  remained  in  the  same  low-paying  jobs  for  relatively 
long  periods  of  time. 


TABLE  2.3 

WORKERS  PERCEPTION  OF  RACIAL  BARRIERS 


Before  HIT 

Afte 

r HIT 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Perception  that  Race  does 

not  make  a Difference  to 

Supervisor 

Trainees 

84 

43 

90 

41 

Non- trainees 

79 

42 

85 

27 

Perception  of  Supervisors 

Treating  all  Workers  Alike 

Trainees 

75 

40 

81 

41 

1 Non- trainees 

62 

42 

1 74 

27 

Human  Relations  and  Communication  Skills 

Another  assumption  about  HIT  is  that  it  tends  to  improve 
the  trainees  * human  relations  and  communication  skills . One 
indication  of  this  improvement  is  the  changing  relationship 
of  the  trainees  with  their  peers.  Several  questions  in  the 
interview  schedules  were  designed  to  elicit  answers  that 
would  reflect  this  change.  An  examination  of  Table  2.4 
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shows  that  while  some  changes  appear  modest,  they  are  all 
positive  and  that  HIT  has  helped  foster  better  human 
relations  and  communication  skills  within  the  peer  group. 
It  seems  interesting*,  that  in  the  last  four  areas,  the 
non— trainees  expressed  more  negative  feelings  after  HIT. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  esprit  de  corps  generated  among  any 
HIT  training  group,  causing  the  non— trainee  worker  to  feel 


more  cut-off  from  his  fellows  wno  have  been  trained.  The 
reduction  in  sample  size  of  post— HIT  non— trainees  should 
also  be  considered. 


TABLE  2.4 


Before  HIT 

After  HIT 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Question  Respondent 

79 

43 

76 

41 

Other  workers 

Trainees 

talk  to  me 
about  community 
events 

Non- trainees 

87 

43 

90 

27 

■ 

Other  workers 

Trainees 

57 

41 

70  1 

42 

ask  my  advice 
about  personal 
things 

Non- trainees 

80 

45 

69 

27 

Other  workers 

Trainees 

61 

41 

80 

42 

ask  my  advice 
about  work 
activities 

Non- trainees 

80 

45 

69 

27 

My  co-workers 

Trainees 

71 

43 

76 

41 

care  for  me  as 
a person 

Non- Trainees 

69 

44 

55 

27 

My  co-workers 

Trainees 

76 

43 

85 

41 

will  give  me 
help  on  the  iob 

Non-trainees 

66 

44 

45 

27 

If  I were  trans- 

Trainees 

77 

43 

86 

41 

ferred  , I would 
miss  my  co- 
workers 

Non-Trainees 

78 

44 

• 80 

27 

v-  £>  W 
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We  know  from  previous  studies  88  thae  tBO  systems  Qf  CQm. 
munication  co-exist  in  organizations.  The  first  involves 
the  formal  system  of  communication  which  is  an  attempt  to 
rationalize  and  make  predictable  work  task  behavior,  while 
the  second  is  an  informal  system  which  has  its  origins  among 
the  workers  and  can  operate  in  various  ways  to  strengthen  or 
eaken  the  ties  between  the  worker  and  management.  Friend- 
ships on  the  job  (an  aspect  of  the  informal  system)  are  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  work  situation.  Production, 
morale,  personnel  turnover,  company  loyalty  and  other  factors 
to  sometimes  a large  degree,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 

network  of  peer  relationships  that  has  become  established  in 
a work  force. 

Certainly  change  within  any  organizational  system  is  not 
possible  without  creating  conflict.  Here  we  must  be  even 
more  aware  that  we  are  developing  an  agressive  group  of 
trainees  who  soon  see  themselves  as  having  more  confidence 
and  as  having  more  in  common  with  their  trainee  peers.  The 
non-trainees  are  very  much  aware  of  this  and  seem  to  react 
differently  towards  their  co-workers'  jealousy.  A formal  split 
between  trainees  and  non- trainees  could  eventually  lead  to  j 
problems  in  the  organization.  Seashore  has  shown  that  work/ 
groups  with  high  peer-group  loyalty  have  more  favorable  atti- 
tudes toward  supervision,  the  company  and  production  than  do 
groups  with  low  peer-group^  ^Qyalty . 98 
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TABLE  2.5 


RACE  AND  PEER  RELATIONSHIPS 


Before  HIT  After  HIT 


% 

n 

7c 

n 

Workers*  Statements  that 
Race  Determines  a Person's 
Friends  in  the  Work  Setting 

• 

Trainees 

17 

43 

29 

41 

Non- Trainees 

15 

43 

15 

27 

One  area  of  human  relations  that  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
•negatively  affected  by  HIT  is  that  of  racial  determination 
of  workers*  friends.  Within  the  work  ennvironment  of  these 
five  organizations  the  majority  of  workers  before  and  after 
HIT  did  not  agree  that  race  decided  the  friendship  patterns 
they  would  follow  while  at  work.  (See  Table  2.5.) 
Friendships  are  chosen  on  a basis  other  than  race  with  the 
underemployed  worker  in  this  study. 

A noticeable  minority  of  workers  did  agree  that  peer 
relationships  were  formed  along  the  lines  of  race,  and  this 
proportion  increased  significantly  after  the  completion  of 
training.  Several  interpretations  of  the  formation  of 
friendships  along  racial  lines  after  HIT  can  be  made: 


O Trainees  are  mostly  Black,  and  having 
been  chosen  for  the  upgrading  program, 
they  could  have  invited  the  envy  of  some 
non-Black  employees.  This  could  cause 
a strain  in  what  otherwise  might  pre- 
viously have  been  a stable  relationship . 

• The  course  content  of  HIT  programs 
emphasizes  Black  history  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  reinforce  self-esteem. 

Perhaps  this  has  created  a sensitivity 
or  an  increased  awareness  of  the  race 

. problem. 

• Trainees  do  go  on  to  new  work  settings 
in  the  organization  and  this  increased 
racial  consciousness  could  be  no  more 
than  the  process  of  adjustment  of  new 
work  norms  and  new  work  peers. 


It  is  clear  that  we  need  other  information  in  order  to  more 
effectively  delimit  the  probable  interpretations  of  this 
finding.  The  data  that  will  be  collected  in  the  next  phase 
of  the  Institute’s  activities  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Again,  within  the  framework  of  this  sample  population,  the 
underemployed  workers  have  a positive  attitude,  with  few 
exceptions,  towards  their  boss.  They  see  him  as  having  the 
ability  to  communicate  work  goals  effectively,  accept 
innovations , and  lend  a sympathetic  ear  to  a worker  with 
problems.  HIT  seems  to  have  had  only  a limited  effect 
upon  the  human  relations  and  communications  skills  necessary 
for  good  worker- supervision  relationship.  (See  Table  2.6). 
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TABLE  2.6 

WORKERS’  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  SUPERVISORS 


Befo] 

re  HIT 

After  HIT 

% 

n 

% 

T 

n 

Workers’  Perception  of 
Supervisor  Accepting  Ideas 
for  Improvement 

Trainees 

75 

40 

81 

, 41 

Non- Trainees 

73 

41 

70 

26 

Workers ’ Perception  of 
Supervisor’s  Directives 
Being  Clear  and  Consistent 

Trainees 

85 

43 

88 

41 

Non -Trainees 

89  1 

44 

92 

27 

We  should  refrain  from  making  too  hasty  a judgement  here, 
however.  While  the  worker  may  sincerely  feel  this  way,  he 
certainly  has  never  had  the  opportunity  for  upward  mobility, 
and  from  a behavioral  standpoint,  has  remained  passive  in 
his  present  position.  Eight  years  is  a long  time  to  remain 
m one  position,  and  an  underemployed  worker  who  is  also  d 
minority  group  member  may  be  relying  on  a continuing  passive 
attitude  in  order  to  achieve  a good  working  relationship 
with  his  supervisor.  This  would  also  indicate  an  area  for 
further  study  in  future  Institute  field-oriented  research. 
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Increase  in  Awareness  of  Workers [ and 
FTnployers*  Responsibilities 


An  assumption  about  HIT  is  that  it  tends  to  give  the  train- 
ees a clearer  perspective  of  their  responsibilities  to  their 
jobs,  and  at  the  same  time,  help  them  to  understand  some  of 
their  employers*  problems.  (The  premise  underlying  this 
assumption  is  that  the  worker  who  is  involved  in  and  aware 
of  the  day-to-day  activities  and  environment  of  his  job  is. 
of  greater  value  than  one  whose  passive  unconcern  indicates 
an  unproductive  apathy  toward  doing  his  job  well.) 


One  area  of  worker  concern  investigated  by  the  interview 
schedules  showed  an  awareness  of  the  work  environment. 

Table  2.7  indicates  that  post-HIT  interviews  provcked  a 
higher  percentage  of  negative  responses  toward  environmental 
factors  than  those  expressed  before  training. 

| 

j TABLE  2 . 7 

! WORKERS*  AWARENESS  OF  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 

| 

I 

i 


i 

'c 

O 

ERIC 


Question 

Respondent 

Before  HIT 

After  HIT 

7a 

7a 

T1 

Sufficient  acci- 

Trainees 

78 

42 

74 

41 

dent  safeguards 

Non- trainees 

61 

43 

54 

27 

Work  area  is 

Trainees 

73 

43 

66 

41 

clean 

Non- trainees 

55 

44 

55 

27 

Lighting  is 

Trainees 

93 

43 

88 

41 

adequate 

Non- trainees 

65 

44 

-82 

27 
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It  seems  possible  that  increased  awareness,  as  well  as  an 
increased  sense  of  ability  to  cause  change  (the  new  job) , 
had  enabled  the  workers  to  look  at  their  work  environment 
more  objectively.  The  non- trainees  who  were  exposed  to  the 
same  interviews  seemed  to  remain  more  apathetic  toward 
work  environment  and  employers1  responsibilities.  All  of 
these  items  related  in  various  ways  to  the  kind  and  degree 
of  involvement  that  the  worker  has  in  the  structuring  of  his 
work  environment . 


The  training  program  helped,  to  stimulate  greater  worker 
interest  in  company  activities  beyond  job  routines.  This 
increased  involvement  is  indicated  by  greater  recognition  of 
company  newspapers  and  bulletin  notices,  coupled  with  a 
sense  that  it  is  a legitimate  prerogative  of  the  worker  to 
engage  in  discussions  about  improvements  in  his  job. 

See  Table  2.8. 


TABLE  2.8 

WORKERS  WHO  READ  COMPANY  NEWSPAPER  AND  INITIATE 


DISCUSSION  INVOLVING  IMPROVEMENTS 


Question 

Respondent 

Before  HIT 

Aftei 

e HIT 

% 

Tl 

% 

Tl 

Company  news- 

Trainees 

51 

43 

59 

41 

paper  is  read 

Non- trainees 

44 

44 

59 

27 

Initiated 

Trainees 

31 

43 

51 

41 

discussions  in- 

Non-trainees 

43 

44 

19 

27 

volving  im- 

provement 

l 

300*:  p 


43 


An  analysis  of  the  data  shows  that  white  men  take  the 
greatest  role  in  not  only  thinking  about  improvements  but 
in  actually  attempting  to  get  action  by  mentioning  their 
ideas  to  the  company  — usually  their  supervisors.  Many 
Black  workers  and  women  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
certainly  not  without  complaint  or  optimism  that  things 
could  be  improved,  were  more  likely  to  be  reticent.  They 
entertained  thoughts  about  company  conditions,  but  rarely 
that  effective  implementation  was  possible.  This  can 
be  interpreted  that  they  seem  to  believe  they  would  be 
pre-empting  the  traditional  prerogative  of  management  to 
make  policy  decisions.  The  training  program  may  have 
implanted  some  ideas  of  the  workers*  ability  to  produce 
change,  but  in  a highly  selected  fashion. 

Motivation  of  Workers  to  Aspire  to  Better  Jobs 

Two  series  of  questions  were  asked  to  elicit  xnformatxon 
about  the  validity  of  this  assumption:  the  first  is 

related  to  job  aspirations  within  the  organization,  and  the 
second  to  job  aspirations  which  apply  to  other  organxzatxons . 
Each  will  be  discussed  in  turn. 


mmm 


A.  Inside  the  Organization 

Before  the  EIT  program  commenced  most  of  the  workers  felt 
that  there  were  other  jobs  in  the  organization  that  they 

. i 

could  fill  with  little  difficulty.  They  saw  their  chandes 
of  actual  future  promotion  as  quite  good,  especially  the 
female  workers.  These  jobs  to  which  they  aspired,  and  felt 
they  could  or  would  get,  were  not  far  removed  from  their 
present  skills.  In  other  words,  job  aspiration  meant  for 
them  a position  which  was  not  significantly  different  form 
their  present  job.  After  the  training  program  an  increase 
was  noted  in  the  worker's  confidence  that  he  could  achieve 
job  mobility.  It  seems  that  a more  positive  conception  of 
the  job  opportunity  structure  available  to  the  worker  within 
the  organization  can  be  attributed  to  the  training  program. 

(See  Table  2.9.)  TABLE  2.9 

WORKERS ' CONFIDENCE  IN  ABILITY  TO  CHANGE  JOBS 
WITHIN  THE  ORGANIZATION 


Question  Respondent: 

Bef  or 

e HIT  After  HIT 

There  is 
another  job 
I could  get  in 
the  organization 

Trainees 
Non- trainees 

% 

n 

7o  n 

67 

68 

43 

44 

100 

71 

41 

27 

0 
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One  provocative  finding  that  bolsters  the  above  interpreta- 
tion is  the  change  in  the  workers  * notions  about  the 
appropriate  avenues  to  promotion  within  the  company. 
Specifically,  the  workers,  before  HIT  was  introduced,  saw 
promotion  occuring  primarily  as  a result  of  certain  company 
policies  (such  as  seniority)  or  other  qualifications  that 
stood  beyond  the  workers'  ability  to  control  or  manipulate. 
After  HIT,  the  ability  to  do  the  job  and  job  experience,  in 
some  instances,  took  the  place  of  company  policy  as  the 
avenue  for  advancement.  The  training  program  has  introduced 
to  some  trainees  (and  non— trainees)  a new  opportunity  struc- 
ture that  heretofore  was  unknown  or  untrusted. 

It  is  not  farfetched  to  conclude  that  some  of  the  fatalism 
and  cynicism  (much  of  it  legitimate)  that  unskilled,  minority 
workers  have  toward  the  "power  structure"  was  reduced 

significantly  during  the  training.  This  reduction  could 
engender  more  desire  in  the  individual  worker  not  to  wait 
placidly  for  job  mobility  opportunities  to  overtake  him, 
but  instead  either  pursue  those  available  to  him  or  create 
his  own.  This  generalization  seems  as  true  for  the 
non-trainees  as  it  is  for  the  trainees.  HIT's  impact 
"with  this  assumption  can  be  said  to  be  one  of  degree  in 
these  two  areas  of  advancement. 
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TABLE  2.10 

WORKERS*  PERCEPTION  OF  OTHER  JOBS  WITHIN  THE  ORGANIZATION 


Question 

Respondent 

Before  HIT 

After  HIT 

% ! 

n 

% 

n 

My  chances  are 

Trainees 

60 

42 

70 

41 

good  for  getting 
another  job  in 
the  organization 

Non- Trainee  s 

45 

43 

65 

25 

My  chances  are 

Trainees 

14 

42 

30 

41 

good  because  of 
my  actual  ex- 
perience 

Non- trainees 

9 

43 

26 

27 

B.  Outside  the  Organization 

This  study  indicates  that  the  worker  appears  to  identify 
•with  his  place  of  emp  1 oymen t . We  need  not  interpret  this  as 
a manifestation  of  company  loyalty  fostered  through  success- 
ful management  policy.  This  identification  may  result  from 

the  workers*  knowledge  that  few  job  opportunities  — better 
or  similar  to  the  one  he  now  has  — await  him  in  the  outside 
world.  He  is  unskilled;  there  is  insufficient  demand  for 
his  labor;  and  he  belongs  to  an  occupational  stratum  that 
experiences  the  highest  constant  rate  of  unemployment. 

Such  realities  are  strong  motivations  to  stay  put,  and  one 
would  not  expect  a single,  short-lived  training  program  to 
modify  these  attitudes  in  any  substantial  way . And  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  has.  The  majority  of  workers  continued 
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to  report  that  there  are  no  jobs  outside  the  company  which 
they  could  secure . 

TABLE  2.11 


WORKERS'  PERCEPTION  OF  AVAILABLE  JOBS 
OUTSIDE  THE  ORGANIZATION 


Before  HIT 

After  HIT 

% 

n 

% 

n 

There  is  no  other 

Trainees 

70 

41 

70 

42 

job  I could  get 
outside  the 

Non-Trainee  s 

60 

45 

60 

27 

organization 

Even  of  those  who  said  that  such  opportunities  existed,  only 
about  50  percent  actively  sought  them  out.  They  obviously 
did  not  succeed  because  they  are  still  with  the  company . 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  underemployed  worker's 
destiny  seems  to  be  allied  with  the  company  for  which  he  is 
now  working.  As  long  as  he  does  not  have  the  skill  in 
demand  by  the  economy,  he  finds  it  difficult,  despite  the 
desire  and  ambition,  to  climb  up  on  the  ladder  that  leads 
to  the  better  paying,  more  permanent  job. 

Not  all  workers  feel  equally  blocked  nor  are  they  similar  in 
their  desires  to  compete  for  the  better  job.  Table  2.12 
indicates  the  average  job  level,  histories  of  the  trainees 
and  non- trainees . The  lower  the  code  number  the  "better" 


TABLE  2.12 

AVERAGE  JOB  LEVEL  HISTORY 


Trainees 

r 

Non- trainees  J 

Post-HIT  job 

27.90 

, 

Pre-HIT  job 

29.64 

30.58 

Previous  j ob 

29.77 

30.45 

Prior  to  previous  job 

30.96 

30.11 

4' 


HIT  does  accomplish  a greater  degree  of  upward  mobility  for 
the  trainees  than  they  have  experienced  before.  But  this 
mobility  is  within  the  company.  Desire  and  opportunity  for 
job  mobility  are  intertwined;  each  affects  the  other.  What 
our  data  may  reveal  to  us  is  that  where  opportunities  are 
non-existent  or  not  perceived,  desire  for  job  mobility 
cannot  be  sustained.  And,  in  turn,  the  generation  of 
opportunities  on  different  levels  can  produce  desire  to 
seek  out  that  job  opportunity  which  best  meets  the  job  goals 
of  the  worker.  Again,  March  and  Simon  hypothesize  that 
perceived  ease  of  individual  movement  depends  upon  the 
availability  of  jobs  for  which  he  is  qualified  in  organiza- 
tions that  are  visible  to  him. ^ 

The  Promotion  of  Self-Esteem  and  Confidence 

While  this  assumption  about  HIT  - — that  it  changes  the 
underemployed  workers’  estimation  of  their  own  worth  and 
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abilities  — seems  general,  there  are  many  inferences  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  data  to  support  it.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  trainees1  consistently  more  positive 
responses  to  the  post-training  interview  schedules.  These 
responses  may  seem  negative  numerically;  e^.  . , Table  2.1 

shows  a decrease  m the  belief  that  the  trainees'  jobs  are 
important.  However,  this  decrease  represents  an  attainment 

of  awareness  and  objectivity.  These  are  indications  of 
individual  strength  and  are  sound  foundations  for  job 
growth.  The  same  table  shows  a more  positive  perception  of 
others  attitudes  toward  their  new  jobs. 

Table  2.3  shows  trainees  attitude  toward  racial  differences 
expressed  more  positively  after  HIT.  An  understanding  of 
the  Black,  workers'  potential  job  contribution  (again,  most 
trainees  in  the  sample  were  Black)  by  that  worker  himself 
can  be  construed  as  a new  .sense  of  self  worth. 

Tables  2.9,  2.10,  and  2.11  evidence  a post- training  sense  of 
confidence  in  the  job  market,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
present  organization.  This  can  be  an  indication  that  the 
trainees  are  able  to  generalize  from  their  HIT  experiences : 
they  are  capable  of  being  trained;  training  leads  to 
advancement;  new  opportunities  are  open  to  them. 


realistic  outlook  on  their 


Further  evidence  of  the  trainees’ 
future  is  shown  in  Tables  2.13  and  2.14.  It  seems  interest- 
ing to  note  from  these  tables  that  while  none  of  the  workers 
have  completed  high  school,  the  trainees  are  even  less 
interested  in  returning  for  this  formal  education  after 
HIT.  However,  again  realistically,  they  more  than  double  thei 
interest  in  trade  school.  HIT  has  shown  them  where  they  can 
succeed  — in  work  oriented  tasks  that  seem  unrelated  to 
traditional  forms  of  classroom  activities . 


TABLE  2.13 

MEAN  YEARS  OF  formal  EDUCATION 


Males 

Females 

a 1 

10.2 

Trainees 
Non- Trainees 

10.3 

10.0 

TABLE  2 . 14 

WORKERS*  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  EDUCATION 


Question  Respondent 

Before  HIT 

After  HIT 

% n 

7o  n 

Thinking  about  Trainees 

entering  trade  Non— trainees 

school 

21  43 

28  44 

48  41 

47  27 

Thinking  about  Trainees 

finishing  high  Non- trainees 

Qphnnl 

32  43 

47  44 

19  41  1 

12  27 

I am  now  attend-  Trainees 
ing,  applying  Non- trainees 

for , or  inquir- 
ing about  fur- 
ther schooling 

20  43 

28  48 

! 

27  41 

40  27 

Actual  attendance  at  an  educational  institution  or  in  a skxll 
training  program  (e-g..  , a trade  or  vocational  school)  did  not 
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inereasc  over  the  study  time  period  which  was  really  too 
short  to  observe  radical  change.  More  time  will  help  deter 
mine  the  far-reaching  impact  that  HIT  may  have  made  on  the 
educational  attitudes  of  these  individuals.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  impact  has  been  insignificant,  then  this  aspect  of 
HIT  should  undergo  serious  reassessment.  Because  in  many 
respects,  if  the  worker  does  not  have  an  active  motivation 
for  self-improvement,  the  success  of  any  upgrading  program 
be  at  best  partial  and  temporary. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 


THE  IMPACT  OF  HIT  ON  SUPERVISOR  - WORKER  RELATIONS 


The  fir st- line  supervisor  or  foreman  is  the  individual 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
the  underemployed  workers.  He  has  a great  deal  of  control 
over  the  kinds  of  jobs,  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  chances 
for  advancement  that  are  available  to  the  workers.  The 
first- line  supervisor's  perceptions  of  his  workers  and  his 
attitude  toward  a formal  training  program  for  them  are  ex- 
tremely important  variables  in  the  success  of  a HIT  program. 
Without  the  supervisor's’  endorsement  of  HIT,  the  program  is 
blocked.  Not  only  can  he  influence  the  workers  directly,  he 
is  usually  also  the  principal  communications  link  to  middle, 
an<i  thus  to  top,  management.  These  people  depend  on  the 
supervisor's  word  for  what  takes  place  on  the  production 
line.  Likert  indicates  that  supervision  and  general  style 
of  leadership  throughout  the  organization  are  usually  much 
more  important  in  influencing  results  than  such  general 


factors  as  attitudes  toward  the  company  and  interest  in 
the  job  itself. ^ 


Recognizing  the  crucial  relationship  of  the  supervisor  to 
any  training  program,  as  stamp  tions  were  made  about  the  impac 
of  HIT  * s tendency  toward  the  following : 


• Fosters  positive  attitudes  of  first-line 
supervisors  toward  the  underemployed. 

• Fosters  positive  attitudes  of  first-line 
supervisors  toward  upgrading  training  programs . 


HIT  Fosters  Positive  Attitudes  Toward 
Underemployed  Worleer s 


The  overall  assumption  that  supervisors  have  negative  per- 
ceptions of  the  underemployed  workers  that  can  be  changed 
by  exposure  to  HIT  has  been  tested  with  the  following  gener; 
statements : 


• Supervisors  do  not  perceive  the  job 
potential  of  their  workers. 

• Supervisors  do  not  perceive  their  workers  * 
interest  in  being  trained  for  better  jobs. 

• Supervisors  believe  that  upgrading  requires 
more  technical  skill  than  it  does  in  fact. 


Before  an  analysis  of  the  influence  of  HIT  is  undertaken, 
an  examination  of  the  supervisors  * background  will  be 
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presented  as  a comparison  to  that  of  their  subordinates. 

Table  3.1  shows  this  data. 

Several  obvious  differences  appear  on  this  table.  Supervi- 
sors are  older,  make  more  money , are  better  educated  and 
have  worked  for  the  organization  longer  than  the  workers 
have.  Supervisors  are  also  more  likely  to  have  stable 
home  lives  and  to  be  white  males , while  the  workers  are 
more  likely  to  be  unmarried  and  black  males  and  females . 

It  becomes  evident  that  supervisors  and  workers  have  more 
divergences  of  life  styles  than  mere  status  on  the  job. 

Trainee  Selection 

The  attitudes  and  behavior  of  supervisors  is  crucial  in  the 
selection  of  trainees.  The  extent  of  the  supervisors1 
involvement  in  this  step  of  HIT  varies  according  to  organi 
nations,  but  when  possible,  the  HIT  trainer  works  with  them 
to  choose  the  workers  to  be  trained.  An  important  element 
of  the  interview,  then,  was  to  gather  information  about 
trainee  selection  (See  Table  3.2.) 

An  expressed  goal  of  the  program  is  to  increase  the  awareness 
of  supervisors  of  workers’  potential.  Before  HIT,  supervi- 
sors give  little  recognition  to  the  possibilities  of 


TABLE  3.1 


COMPARISON  OF  SUPERVISORS'  AND  WORKERS' 
BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 


Supervisors 

(n-17) 

1 Trainees  & 

| Non-Trainees 
j (n-87) 

Average  Age 

48 

34 

Average  Number  of 

Years  of  Education 

12.6 

9.9 

Average  Weekly  Take- 

Home  Pay 

$121.00 

$72.35 

Average  Number  of 

Dependents 

3 

3 

Average  Number  of 
Years  of  Employment 

in  Organization 


8.7 

6.3 

Marital  Status: 

Married 

75% 

42% 

Former lv  Married 

6% 

24% 

Never  Married 

19% 

34% 

100% 

100% 

Sex : 

\ 

Male 

69% 

46% 

Female 

31% 

54% 

100% 

100% 

Race: 

White 

76% 

16% 

Black 

24% 

84% 

100% 

100% 

1 
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upgrading  the  underemployed  workers  to  fill  manpower  short- 
ages • Trainee  selection,  then,  provides  supeirvisors  with, 
a means  to  form  sl  new  perspective  of  their  woirlc  force « 

TAB1E  3*2 

SELECTION  OF  TRAINEES  AS  A SUCCESS 
FACTOR  OF  PROGRAM 


A' 

S' 


i 

y 

r 


Prior  to  the  training  program,  the  supervisors  of  the 
trainees  and.  non- trainees  were  asked,  to  estimate  how  many 
of  their  underemployed  workers  could  be  trained  for  higher 
skills . The  supervisors  in  Firm  B were  unusual  in  that 
they  regarded  their  subordinates  as  having  the  potential 
for  higher —skilled  positions.  In  the  other  organizations  the 
supervisors  felt  that  only  35%  of  their  underemployed  sub- 
ordinates had  sucn  potential.  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  workers  than  supervisors  perceive  that 
workers  have  potential . 

Supervisors'  Perception  of  Workers*  Interest 


O 
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Supervisors  * perception  that  their  workers  have  no  interest 
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in  training  was  also  tested,  by  Phase  X and  Phase  XI  inter- 
views . The  HIT  concept  has  always  strongly  suggested  that 
training  be  done  primarily  on  company  time,  and  that  if  it 
must  be  done  after  hours , then  the  prevailing  wage  rates 
(usually  time  and  a half)  be  paid.  Companies,  and  especi- 
ally the  first-line  supervisors,  would  rather  train  after 
hours  to  prevent  interference  with  production  activities. 
Supervisors  tend  to  feel  that  the  underemployed  worker  has 
almost  no  interest  in  training  after  work..  The  data  indi- 
cated in  Table  3.3  shows  that  HIT  does  not  in  fact  make  a 
positive  alteration  in  the  supervisors'  perception  in 
this  area . 

TABLE  3.3,. 

SUPERVISORS'  PERCEPTION  OF  WORKERS'  INTEREST  TO 
TRAIN  AFTER  WORKING  HOURS  WITHOUT  PAY 


Response 

Before  HIT 

After  HIT 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Very  Interested 

12 

2 

— 

— 

Interested 

24 

4 

24 

4 

Slightly  Interested 

30 

5 

30 

5 

Not  Interested 

30 

5 

42 

7 

No  Response 

* j 

1 

4 

1 

Total 

100  j 

17 

100 

17 

HIT  seems  to  reinforce  rather  than  alter  supervisors  * 
belief  that  workers  will  not  use  their  own  time  for  train- 
ing purposes . While  supervisors  point  up  the  lack  of 


workers'  initiative- toward  training  and  upgrading,  they 
usually  agree  that  workers  should  be  paid  while  training 
on  company  time.  Perhaps  this  is  merely  evidence  of  the 
supervisors'  sense  of  what  is  fair  between  the  organization 
and  the  worker,  whatever  that  worker's  status  - 

Supervisors*  Perception  of  Peer  Relations 

A very  important  aspect  of  training  for  skill  upgrading  is 
the  relationship  of  the  worker  to  his  peer  group.  Fifty- 
three  percent  of  the  supervisors  perceive  their  workers  --.s 
interested  in  training  if  they  had  to  leave  their  peer 
group.  (See  Table  3. A.) 


TABLE  3.4 


SUPERVISORS*  PERCEPTION  OF  WORKERS’  INTEREST  IN 
TRAINING  IF  WORKER  HAD  TO  LEAVE  PEER  GROUP 


Responses 

Supervisors 

% n 

Very  Interested 
Interested 

53  9 

Slightly  Interested 

33  ° 

A 1 

Not  Interested 

b 

b 1 i 

No  Response 
Total 

100  17  1 

This  median  figure  may  show  that  supervisors  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  peer  relationships  to  the  worker.  Since 
none  of  the  supervisors  indicated  that  their  workers  would 


be  very  interested**  in  advancement  under  these  conditions, 
an  inference  can  be  made  about  the  supervisors  * willingness 
to  admit  to  his  workers*  job-oriented  aggression.  (See 
Chapter  X,  p.  5.) 


TABLE  3.5 

SUPERVISORS'  PERCEPTION  OF  WORKERS*  INTEREST  IF  THEY 
HAD  TO  BOSS  PEOPLE  THEY  PRESENTLY  WORK  WITH 


Response 

Before 

HIT 

After  HIT 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Very  Interested 

12 

2 

6 

i f 

Interested 

35 

L 

6 

41 

7 

Slightly  Interested 

35 

6 

23 

4 

Not  Interested 

12 

z 

IS 

3 

No  Response 

6 

1 

12 

2 

Total 

lOO 

17 

100 

L_  17 

Analysis  of  Table  3.5  indicates  that  there  is  little  signi- 
ficant difference  between  pre-  and  post-HIT  responses. 

As  perceived  by  the  supervisor,  then,  the  HIT  model  is 
dysfunctional  in  changing  the  behavior  of  the  workers  to 
assume  supervisory  responsib: lities . Although  supervisory 
training  is  not  a direct  goal  of  HIT,  it  may  be  a neces- 
sary step  before  the  worker  can  go  beyond  the  job  he  is 
being  trained  for. 

The  insignificance  of  the  change-  generated,  as  shown  by  the 

before  HIT  and  after  HIT  responses,  may  also  reflect  bras 
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on  the  part  of  the  supervisor.  He  may  have  viewed  the 
question  of  trainee  advancement  to  supervisory  ranks  as  a 
threat  to  his  own  position. 

One  of  the  goals  of  HIT  iss  to  give  the  supervisor  a more 
realistic  look  at  what  is  required  of  the  worker  to  per- 
form the  job.  Tables  3.6  and  3.7  point  out  that  before 
HIT,  supervisors  did  not  feel  that  the  underemployed 
worker  had  to  read  and  write  English  in  order  to  perform 
his  job  effectively. 

TABLE  3 . 6 

THE  NEED  TO  READ  ENGLISH  IN  ORDER  TO 
PERFORM  THE  JOB 


THE  NEED  TO  WRITE  ENGLISH  IN  ORDER  TO 
PERFORM  THE  JOB 


Response 

Before  HIT 

After  HIT  1 

7o 

n 

7o 

n | 

Very  Well 
Well 

Fair  to  Not  Necessary 
No  Response 
Total 

18 

53 

6 

23 

100 

3 
9 
1 

4 
17 

30 

59 

11 

lOO 

5 

10 

2 

I—-17 
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The  data  shows  that  supervisors  shift  their  thinking 

regarding  the  reading  and  writing  of  English  as  a prere- 
quisite to  do  the  job.  This  may  be  an  indication  of 
supervisors1  altered  perception  of  their  subordinates* 
abilities  and  needs  as  a result  of  HIT.  They  have  seen 
the  workers  advance  to  new  skills  and  can  see  now  other 
areas  of  potential  improvement. 

It  is  the  Institute's  general  impression  that  it  will 
become  more  important  for  basic  education  to  be  offered  to 
the  worker  when  it  is  required.  Certainly  within  this 
culture  it  is  needed  in  order  to  perform  effectively. 

Peter  Drucker  has  stated  that  it  may  soon  be  necessary  to 
offer  completed  General  Equivalency  Diploma  and  college 
courses  for  the  underemployed  on  company  time.  This 
move  could  bring  these  workers  to  higher  levels  of  aware- 
ness and  technical  skill.* 

■ The  major  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  about  the  assumption 

that  HIT  fosters  positive  attitudes  of  first-line  supervi- 

l 

t.  sors  toward  their  underemployed  workers  is  that  much  more 

»r 

v 

I work  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area.  HIT  is  successful  as 

i 

» far  as  it  goes  - involving  supervisory  people  where  possible 
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* Discussion  with  Peter  Drucker  at 
Institute  on  June  23,  1969. 


Skill  Achievement 
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in  the  program.  But  the  differences  as  exhibited  on 
Table  3.1  need  more  attention,  and  the  means  of  overcoming 
them  need  further  development. 


HIT  Fosters  Positive  Attitudes  Toward 
Upgrading  Training  Programs 


The  problem  of  supervisors'  negative  attitudes  toward  trai 
ing  programs  in  general  has  been  expressed  in  the  followin 
statements : 

• Supervisors  believe  that  skill  training  is 
more  important  than  human  relations  training 
in  any  training  program. 

• Supervisors  do  not  perceive  a need  for 
supervisory  training  within  the  organiza- 
tion. 

• Supervisors  do  not  believe  that  training 
for  upgrading  will  have  an  effect  on  certain 
cost  factors;  e.g.  , productivity,  absenteeism, 
lateness . 

All  of  these  are  antithetical  to  the  assumption  made  about 
the  ability  of  HIT  to  produce  positive  change  in  this  area 
Therefore,  an  examination  of  the  results  in  light  of  these 
postulates  seems  valuable. 


Supervisors'  Perception  of  Skill  Requirements 


One  statement  — that  supervisors  tend  to  believe  that 


greater  skills  are  required  for  upgrading  than  in  fact  is 
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true 


— was  borne  out  by  the  aata.  In  fact,  supervisors 
estimates  of  the  technical  skill  needed  for  the  low- skill 
job  was  altered  as  a result  of  HIT.  (See  Table  3.8.) 

This  is  an  important  finding  since  the  HIT  methodology  is 
based  on  the  concept  that  most  low-skilled  employees  posses 
expertise  needed  to  perform  an  upgraded  job.  Chapter 
Two  included  the  fact  that  workers  also  feel  that  they  have 
the  necessary  technical  requirements  to  perform  other  jobs 
requiring  more  skill  in  the  organization. 


TABLE  3.8 

SUPERVISORS  PERCEPTION  OF  SKILL  NEEDED  FOR  J OB 


Response 

Before  HIT 

Afte: 

c HIT 

% 

n 

% 

n 

A Great  Deal 

65 

ii 

41 

7 

A Moderate  Amount 

30 

5 

59 

10 

A Slight  Amount 

5 

1 

— 

"■*  “■ 

Hardly  Any 

— 

— 

None 

— 

— 

" 

Total 

100 

17 

| 100 

Ls 

Taking  the  evidence  of  Table  3.9,  we  find  that  first-line 
supervisors  do  place  emphasis  on  the  skill  aspects  when  the 
are  questioned  about  what  type  of  training  program  they  are 
most  interested  in.  The  study  anticipated  a shift  of  the 
supervisors'  attitudes  away  from  an  interest  in  only  tech- 
nical training  and  toward  a recognition  of  other  skills  — 


effective  communication,  planning,  and  human  relation  aspects. 
However,  the  data  does  not  show  a significant  shift. 


- TABLE  3 . 9 

GENERAL  TYPE  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAM  OF  MOST 
INTEREST  TO  SUPERVISORS 


Response 

Before  HIT 

After  HIT 

% 

Tl 

7o 

Tl 

Leadership 

- 

- 

18  - 

3 

Skill 

94 

16 

70 

12 

Both  of  Above 

- 

— 

— 

* 

No  Response 

16 

1 

12 

2 

Total 

100 

17 

100 

17 

The  data  does  reflect  how  the  involvement  of  the  first- 
line  foreman  in  the  HIT  training  sessions  shows  him  that 
technical  skill  is  not  the  only  essential  ingredient  for 
job  performance.  Human  relations  and  communications  skills 
also  affect  productivity.  Results  pointed  out  in  Table  3.6 
(p.  61)  give  us  an  indication  that  by  co-opting  the  fore- 
man we  are  hopefully  giving  him  a much  more  realistic  per- 


f 
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ception  of  job  requirements  in  his  organization.  This 
data  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  assumption  that  supervisors 
do  not  perceive  human  relations  training  as  an  important 
part  of  any  training  program. 


Lfter  the  training  programs  had  been  given,  the  supervisors 
7ere  asked  if  they  recognized  supervisory  potential  among 
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their  workers.  As  Table  3.10  indicates,  83%  of  them  felt 
that  their  underemployed  workers  could  be  trained  for  such 
positions . 

However,  when  these  same  supervisors  were  asked  if  their 
organizations  could  use  a supervisory  development  program, 
24%  said  "No"  and  41%  refused  to  answer  the  questions. 

Most  of  those  who  refused  to  respond  were  from  Hospital  B 
where  there  has  existed  serious  supervisory  problems.  Fur- 
ther, it  should  be  recalled  that  the  program  there  was 
supervisory  in  nature. 


TABLE  3.10 

PERCEPTION  OF  MANPOWER 1 SUPERVISORY  NEEDS  AND  ABILITIES 


Supers 

/x^ors 

% 

n 

Workers  Could  be  Trained 

to  become  Foremen 

Response 

Yes 

83 

14 

No 

17 

3 

Total 

100 

17 

Does  Organization  Need 
Supervisory  Program 

Response 

Yes 

35 

6 

No 

24 

4 

No  Response 

41 

7 

Total 

100 

17 

These  responses  of  the  supervisors  (Table  3.10)  are  not 
consistent  with  the  organizations*  supervisory  needs  as 
expressed  by  the  managers  of  these  organizations.  The 
managers  recognized  an  acute  need  for  supervisors  and 
expressed  the  difficulties  they  have  experienced  in  recruit- 
ing them.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  while  recognizing 
the  potential  of  their  underemployed  workers,  they  were 
perhaps  threatened  by  any  hint  of  a HIT  supervisory  pro- 
gram. The  assumption  regarding  the  need  for  supervisory 
training  is  thus  substantiated.  According  to  the  data  from 
the  sample,  HIT  had  no  effect  on  this  perception  held  by 
supervisors . 

It  would  appear  that  even  if  the  supervisors  were  to  perceive 
foreman  potential  among  their  workers,  opportunities  do  not 
exist  for  these  workers  within  their  organizations.  Again 
this  may  be  a reflection  of  the  supervisors’  personal 
attitudes  rather  than  the  existing  situation.  Note  should 
be  made  that  seven  of  the  supervisors  refused  to  respond  to 
the  question  rather  than  articulate  possible  negative  views. 

HIT  is  designed  to  be  a catalytic'  agent ; it  should  reveal 
latent  opportunities  existing  in  organizations  for  the 
workers.  It  is  possible  that  these  findings  will  need 
further  study  and  also  that  HIT  needs  further  development 


the  area  of  changing  supervisors ? perceptions  of  training 
for  supervisor^'  positions. 

Training  and  Cost  Factors 

Another  of  the  negative  statements  about  supervisors  is 
that  they  do  not  perceive  training  as  having  a positive 
effect  on  cost  factors.  Training  and  upgrading  in  a plant 
should  have  effects  on  such  factors  as  productivity,  waste, 
absenteeism  and  turnover.  The  interview  elicited  from  the 
supervisors  their  estimates  of  what  effect  HIT,  or  any 
training,  would  have  on  these  cost  factors.  Table  3.11 
shows  how  these  estimates  and  perceptions  were,  in  fact, 
changed. 

Table  3.11  shows  that  the  effects  of  HIT  on  productivity 
are  less,  in  fact,  than  estimated.  The  supervisors ? 
anticipation  of  decreases  in  absenteeism  and  lateness  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  perceived  effects  of  the  program 
on  these  factors . But  the  estimate  of  decrease  and  the 
actual  perceived  decrease  are  significantly  close. 

This  analysis  of  cost  factors  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
limits  of  the  sample.  The  high  levels  of  aspiration  prior 
to  HIT  for  these  cost  factors  may  have  resulted  from  the 
training  project* s marketing  presentation  which  was  held 


shortly  before  the  supervisor  interviews . What  it  seems 
to  point  out,  however,  is  that  HIT  has  a significant  posi- 
tive effect  on  the  supervisors*  perception  of  cost  factors. 

TABLE  3.11 

SUPERVISORS'  ANTICIPATED  AND  PERCEIVED 
EFFECTS  OF  HIT 


Before  HIT 

After  HIT 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Increasing  Productivity 

Positive 

76 

13 

41 

7 

Neutral 

18 

3 

41 

7 

Negative 

6 

1 

6 

1 

No  Response 

— 

— 

12 

2 

Total 

100 

17 

100 

17 

Absenteeism  Decrease 

Positive 

76 

13 

64 

11 

Neutral 

24 

4 

18 

3 

Negative 

— 

— 

6 

1 

No  Response 

— 

— 

12 

2 

Total 

100 

17 

100 

17 

Decreasing  Lateness  | 

Positive 

82 

14 

59 

10 

Neutral 

18 

3 

23 

4 

Negative 

— 

— 

6 

1 

No  Response 

— 

— 

12 

2 

Total 

100 

17 

100 

17 

Again,  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  limited  study  of  an 
assumption  (how  effectively  HIT  fosters  positive  attitudes 
of  first-line  supervisors  toward  upgrading  training  programs) 
show  that  there  is  room  for  considerable  development.  While 


each  training  program  in  the  three-city  upgrading  project 
made  attempts  to  involve  foremen  and  supervisors,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  chief  target  was  the  underemployed 
worker.  It  seems  from  this  study  that  HIT  was  successful 
only  in  helping  supervisors  recognize  differences  between 
their  pre- judgments  and  actual  workers1  potentials.  More 
attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  these  recognitions,  and 
future  efforts  of  the  Institute  should  include  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  to  change  first- line  supervisor  behavior. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SHORT - TERM  REACTIONS  TO  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
HIT  TRAINING  PROGRAM:  AN  OVERVIEW 

Introduction 

HIT  makes  a basic  assumption  that  in  order  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum impact,  a training  program  must  be  concerned  with  the 
total  individual  rather  than  concentrating  on  the  develop- 
ment of  technical  skills  only.  Using  the  parameters  of  HIT 
assumptions  and  objectives  to  measure  the  effectiveness  or 
a training  program  requires  an  exploration  of  the  population 
in  both  the  job  and  non- job  areas  of  their  lives. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  population  explored 
included  the  trainees,  non-trainees,  and  supervisors.  Each 
segment  of  the  population  will  be  treated  separately  xn  thxs 
chapter  as  the  basis  for  their  responses  varies.  Trainees 
were  able  to  respond  from  an  experiential  base  sxnce  they 
were  direct  participants  in  the  training;  non- trainees  did 
not  directly  participate  in  the  training,  but  were  affected 


by  it;  supervisors*  involvement  with  the  program  varied. 

The  viewpoints  of  the  non-participants  act  as  a counter- 
balance to  the  somewhat  distorting  enthusiasm  of  the  train- 
ees. (The  Hawthorne  effect*.) 

Trainees  Perceptions  as  to  The 
Effectiveness  of  the  HIT  Program 

In  this  section,  the  trainees*  perception  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program  and  major  elements  of  the  HIT  program 
will  be  explored.  These  include  perceptions  of  trainees* 
general  feelings  about  the  program,  usefulness  of  the 
program  in  terms  of  the  trainees*  acquisition  of  job 
^slsted  and  non— job  related  skills,  their  feelings  relative 
to  HIT  as  a type  of  training  program,  its  length  and  its 
degree  of  difficulty. 

Tables  4.1  and  4.2  show  several  of  these  areas  of  trainee 
reaction.  In  each  case,  over  90%  of  the  trainees  found  the 
training  program  to  be  very  useful  or  useful.  Both  the  job 
and  non- job  aspects  of  their  lives  seems  to  have  been 
positively  affected  by  HItI' 
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*Hawthome  Effect:  the  positive  effect  generated  by  any 

special  attention  and  not  necessarily 
connected  with  other  factors  in  the  work 
situation. 
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TABLE  4.1 


TRAINEES'  PERCEPTION  OF 
USEFULNESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


I 

Percent 

n 

Preparing  Trainees 

for  New  Job 

Response 

Very  Useful 

79 

35 

Useful 

11 

5 

Not  At  All  Useful 

5 

2 

No  Response 

—5. 

—2. 

Total 

100 

44 

Teaching  Trainees  Opera- 
tions They  Need  to  Know 
to  Do  Their  New  Job 

Response 

Very  Useful 

41 

18 

Useful 

53 

23 

Not  At  All  Useful 

6 

3 

Total 

100 

44 

Teaching  Trainees  How 
to  Work  With  People 
On  the  New  Job 

Response 

Very  Useful 

88 

39 

Useful 

7 

3 

Not  At  All  Useful 

— 



Response 

5 

2 

Total 

100 

44 

73 


TABLE  4.2 


TRAINEES f PERCEPTION  OF 
USEFULNESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  (Continued) 


i 


t 

t 


i 


Percent 

n 

Teaching  Trainee  How 

Work  Fits  Into  the 
Total  Organization 

Response 

Very  Useful 

75 

33 

Useful 

20 

9 

Not  at  All  Useful 

— 

— 

Response 

5 

2 

Total 

100 

44 

Teaching  Trainee  Things 
for  Use  Outside  of  the 
Job 

Response 

Very  Useful 

75 

33 

Useful 

20 

9 

Not  At  All  Useful 

— 

— 

No  Response 

5 

2_ 

Total 

100 

44 

■ t 
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Table  4.3  shows  a further  breakdown  in  the  aspects  of  the 
program  that  have  been  useful  in  specific  ways  to  the 
trainees.  It  seems  of  interest  that  human  relations  train- 
ing was  second  only  to  skill  training  on  the  job.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  human  relations  training  was  deemed  most 
useful  outside  the  job  by  nearly  half  the  trainees. 

Table  4.4  indicates  that  a significant  number  of  trainees 
believed  that  the  program  did  not  take  enough  time.  HIT 
does  attempt  to  upgrade  in  forty  hours  of  training  during 
a five— week  spsn,  and  it  is  possible  that  either  lack  of 
previous  training  experience  or  simply  an  enjoyment  of  the 
HIT  experience  provoked  this  response.  Also,  within  the 
sample,  some  upgraded  jobs  were  more  complex  than  others  and 
the  trainees  for  these  jobs  may  have  needed  more  time. 

However,  the  majority  of  trainees  experienced  very  little  or 
no  difficulties  with  the  program  (88%) . It  would  seem  that 
the  time  factor  is  an  aspect  of  upgrading  training  that  needs 
further  investigation  and  development.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
more  carefully  tailored  to  specific  target  jobs,  rather  than 
operating  within  preordained  limits. 

! 
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TABLE  4.3 


SPECIFICALLY  USEFUL  ASPECTS 
OF  THE  PROGRAM 


£ 

» 

t 


Percent 

n 

Aspects  of  the  Training 

Program  Which  Have  Been 
Very  Useful  to  Trainee 
In  the  New  Job 

Response 

Skill  Training  - To  Meet 

Demands  of  New  Job 

41 

18 

How  to  Deal  With  People 

25 

12 

Attitude  Toward  Job:  More 

Alert /Accept  Respon- 
sibility 

17 

7 

No  Response 

17 

7 

Total 

100 

44 

Information  Which  Trainee 
Learned  That  Has  Been  Most 
Helpful  Outside  the  Job 

Response 

Interpersonal  Relations 

46 

20 

Money  Management 

34 

15 

Other 

32 

14 

Health-Personal  Mental 

20 

9 

Family  Counseling 

16 

7 

Cultural  Exposure 

16 

7 

Career  Guidance 

9 

4 

Medicaid/Medicare 

2 

1 

Skill 

2 

1 

No  Response 

2 

1 

(Totals  are  meaningless  here  b 

ecause  some  tra; 

Lnees  made 

multiple  responses.)  | 

1 

76 


TABLE  4.4 

TRAINEES’  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
EXPERIENCE  OF  TRAINING 


Percent 

n 

Training  Time 

Response 

Too  Long 

— — 

_ _ 

About  Right 

57 

25 

Too  Short 

36 

16 

No  Response 

7 

3 

Total 

100 

44 

Difficulties  with  The  Program 

Response 

A Great  ..Deal 

Some 

12 

5 

Very  Little 

13 

6 

None 

68 

30 

No  Response 

7 

3 

Total 

100 

44 

77 


Table  4.5  shows  a more  sopisticated  trainee  evaluation  of 
the  program.  While  the  sample  size  is  necessarily  reduced, 
these  workers  have  a basis  for  a comparison  of  HIT  — their 
previous  training  experience.  It  would  have  been  valuable 
to  have  had  more  specific  information  on  the  kinds  of 
programs,  how  formal  they  were,  and  how  long  ago  they 
occurred.  HIT  compares  favorably  with  817®  of  the  prior 
training,  but  again  this  is  short-range.  A parallel 
perspective  in  time  would  appear  to  present  a better 
evaluation. 


TABLE  4.5 

COMPARATIVE  RATING  OF  UPGRADING  PROGRAM 


Percent 

■'  ■ T 

* 

d 

Rating  of  Upgrading  Program 
Compared  to  Other  Training 
Trainees  Have  Taken  to 
Learn  to  Learn  to  Do  a Job 

Response 

Excellent 

54 

14 

Good 

27 

* 

* 

Fair 

4 

1 

No  Response 

15 

4 

Total 

100 

26 

* N reduced  to  those  who  had 

had  previous  formal  training. 

3 
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In  summary,  the  perceptions  of  the  trainees  indicate  that 
HIT  is  an  effective  training  program  dealing  with  all 
aspects  of  the  worker's  life.  Relevant  training  material 
dealing  with  both  job  and  non- job  related  skills  taught  by 
a well— trained  trainer  can  be  absorbed  effectively  in  a 
short  time  span  with  a minimum  of  difficulty. 

Non-Trainees  Response  to  the  Effectiveness  of  the  HIT  Program 
In  this  section,  the  non-trainees'  perception  of  the  effec- 

if 

tiveness  of  the  program  will  be  explored.  See  Tables  4.6 
and  4.7.  In  view  of  this  data  the  non-trainees’  response 
1 to  questions  are  for  the  most  part,  reactions  to  knowledge 

I gained  from  the  trainees. 

| TABLE  4. 6 

NON-TRAINEES’  INTEREST  IN  TAKING  PART 
IN  FUTURE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Percent 

n 

Very  Interested 

55 

15 

Interested 

37 

10 

Slightly  Interested 

— 

— 

Not  Interested 

4 

1 

No  Response 

4 

1 

Total 

100 

TT 

79 


TABLE  4.7 


NON-TRAINEES  PERCEPTION 
OF  THE  PROGRAM 


Percent 

n 

General  Impress ion  of  Program 

Good 

35 

23 

Don't  Know 

11 

3 

Poor 

— 

• — 

No  Response 

_1 

Total 

100 

27 

Discussed  the  Upgrading 

Program  Most  With 

Trainees 

44 

12 

Non-Trainees 

19 

5 

Supervisor  s /F or eman 

— — 

— — 

Shop  Steward 

7 

2 

No  Response 

30 

8 

Total 

100 

27 

What  People  in  the  Program 

Gained  From  It 

Promotion 

22 

o 

Salary  Increase 

15 

4 

Improved  Self-Image 

15 

4 

Higher  Status 

4 

1 

Better  Job  Attitude 

11 

3 

Skills 

7 

2 

Education 

— 

— — 

Other 

8 

2 

Don't  Know 

7 

2 

Does  not  Apply 

11 

3 

Total 

100 

27 

No  negative  responses  were  made  and,  to  some  degree,  both 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards  were  recognized.  The 
responses  of  the  non- trainees  indicate  that  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  a formal  method  of  getting  information,  they  were 
able  to  recognize  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  HIT  program 
and  the  potential  gains  to  be  derived  from  training.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  thocgh  they  were  able 
to  form  a positive  opinion  of  the  training  program,  it  has 
been  established  that  most  of  their  information  comes 
directly  from  the  trainees.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a 
trainee  who  intends  to  continue  in  the  program  would 
deprecate  HIT  to  his  peers.  Therefore,  these  responses  of 
the  non-trainees  would  be  more  valuable  from  a broader 


source . 


i 

I 


1 
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The  supervisors'  information  source  was  varied.  Some 
supervisors  were  directly  involved  in  the  program,  and 
therefore  were  able  to  respond  from  an  experiential  base; 
the  supervisors  who  were  not  directly  involved  in  the  train 
ing  relied  upon  information  received  from  the  trainees. 

When  asked  if  the  training  program  lived  up  to  their 
expectations,* better  than  half  (53%)  of  the  supervisors 
responded  positively.  (See  Table  4.8.) 
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TABLE  4.8 


SUPERVISORS'  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  PROGRAM 


- 

Percent 

n 

Taking  Part  1 u the  Training 
In  any  Way 

Response 

41 

59 

100 

7 

10 

IT 

Yes 

No 

Total 

Expectations  of  the  Program 

Response 

Positive 

53 

9 

Neutral 

23 

4 

Negative 

12 

2 

o 

No  Response 

12 

Cm 

*1  “7 

Total 

100 

17 

In  analyzing  the  perceived  effect  of  the  training  on 
various  aspects  of  the  supervisors  * responsibilities,  there 
are  indications  that  the  program  has  positive  effects  on 
turnover  rate,  quantity  of  work,  quality  of  work,  attendance, 
lateness  and  morale.  (See  Tables  4.9  and  4.10.)  The  high- 
est percentage  of  positive  effects  reported  were  in  turn- 
over rate  (94%)  and  morale  (88%) . 
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TABLE  4.9 


SUPERVISORS1  PERCEPTION  OF 
TRAINING  PROGRAM'S  EFFECTS 


Percent 

n 

Effect  on  The  Turnover 

Rate  In  the  Department 

Response 

Positive 

94 

16 

Neutral 

— 

— 

Negative 

6 

1 

Total 

100 

17 

Effect  On  the  Quantity 
cf  The  Work  Produced  In 
the  Department 

Response 

Positive 

41 

7 

Neutral 

41 

7 

Negative 

6 

1 

No  Response 

12 

2 

Total 

100 

17 

Effect  On  The  Quality 
Of  the  Work 

Positive 

64 

11 

Neutral 

18 

3 

Negative 

6 

1 

No  Response 

12 

2 

Total 

100 

17 

0 


TABLE  4.10 

SUPERVISOR'S  PERCEPTION  OF 
TRAINING  PROGRAM'S  EFFECTS  (Continued) 


Managers1  Response  to  the  Effectiveness  of  the  HIT  Program 

the  number  of  managers  (five)  is  small,  the  importance 
of  management's  opinion  is  great.  An  initial  positive 
response  to  the  concepts  of  the  program  by  management 
Provides  the  entree  for  HIT  upgrading  in  a plant  environment 
and  for  the  continuation  of  HIT  upgrading  after  the  first 
program  is  completed. 

Management  did  discuss  the  program  directly  with  the  train- 
ees in  the  three  out  of  the  five  cases.  In  the  two  remain- 
ing cases,  management  discussed  the  program  with  foremen  and 
supervisors,  who,  in  turn,  received  their  information 
partially  from  trainees.  (Not  all  the  foremen  and  super- 
visors were  actively  involved  in  the  program.) 

Of  the  five  managers,  four  responded  that  they  would  endorse 
HIT  training  programs.  The  fifth  respondent  felt  it  was  too 
soon  to  make  a final  judgment  on  the  program.  Management 
sees  improved  morale  as  a positive  result  of  the  program. 

From  this  they  infer  a subsequent  reduction  in  absenteeism 
and  lateness.  The  managers  also  see  HIT  as  having  had  a 
positive  and  beneficial  effect  on  their  employees  in  the 
area  of  human  relations.  In  terms  of  other  skills,  the 
general  impression  is  that  not  enough  time  had  elapsed  since 
the  end  of  training  to  make  a judgment. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


This  analytic  study  has  been  concerned  with  the  impact  of 
High  Intensity  Training  in  the  short  run.  It  is  a.n  action 
oriented  analysis,  performed  in  three  cities  and  in  five 
different  plant  settings  and  discusses  many  of  the  functional 
as  well  as  dysfunctional  aspects  of  the  methodology.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  focus  on  the  trainees,  non- trainees  and 
supervisors  with  greatest  emphasis  placed  on  the  trainees 
and  a comparison  group  of  non- trainees . As  one  of  the 
first  empirical  studies  of  the  underemployed  worker  in  the 
plant  setting,  it  by  no  means  exhausts  all  of  the  variables 
for  studying  training  effectiveness. 

The  approach  to  the  study  is  both  attitudinal  and  behavioral. 
The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
aspects  of  action-oriented  field  research  is  controlling  the 
many  variables  which  can  contaminate  results . Another 
serious  difficulty  is  doing  research  in  the  plant  environment. 
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wherein  management  and  the  workers  tend  to  be  somewhat 
suspicious  of  the  objectives  of  the  project  staff. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  several  specific  assumptions 
were  made  about  HIT.  The  impact  of  the  training  and  the 
changes  produced  by  it  were  measures  of  the  validity  of 
the  assumptions  that  HIT  achieves  the  following: 

• Develops  underemployed  workers  job  skills, 
making  them  more  valuable  to  their  employers 
and  increasing  their  wages; 

• Develops  underemployed  workers'  human  rela- 
tions and  communications  skills; 

• Promotes  workers'  self-esteem  and  confidence; 

• Increases  awareness  of  workers'  and  employers' 
job  responsibilities; 

• Motivates  workers'  to  aspire  to  better  jobs  — 
more  skilled  and/or  supervisory  positions; 

• Promotes  workers'  present  job  satisfaction; 

• Fosters  positive  attitudes  of  first-line 
supervisors  toward  upgrading  training  pro- 
grams ; 

• Fosters  positive  attitudes  of  first-line 
supervisors  toward  the  underemployed  worker. 

Several  interesting  results  have  appeared  in  the  course  of 
the  study  and  these  are  stated  below.  Finally,  implications 
for  the  future  are  also  discussed  in  topical  form. 


XV. 
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The  Worker 


The  trainees  in  the  study  can  be  described  by  a profile  of 
the  tinder employed  worker.  The  following  statements  were 
true  of  the  sample  population. 
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They  were  predominantly  Black  - 84  percent;  55  percent  of 
these  Black  workers  were  female.  They  were  approaching 
middle  age  - 36.7  years  mean  age  and,  theoretically,  in 
their  peak  income  period;  yet  they  had  only  a mean  weekly 
income  of  $87 . 00  gross . Many  of  the  trainees , and  their 
families,  existed  on  the  brink  of  economic  subsistence; 

50  percent  of  the  trainees  were  the  principal  wage  earners. 

Their  formal  educational  level  was  low  - a mean  of  9.7 
years  as  compared  to  the  supervisory  mean  level  of  12.6 
years.  Although  the  trainees  had  a surprising  record  of 
job  retention,  a mean  of  8.1  years  with  the  same  organi- 
zation, few  had  ever  received  any  formal  training.  Most 
'•training"  had  been  on-the-job  and  rendered  informally  by 
peers.  These  workers  appeared  to  constitute  a vast  reser- 
voir of  untapped  potential  manpower. 

The  validity  of  the  first  statement  of  the  study  (that  the 
underemployed  become  more  valuable  workers  and  thus  ex- 
perience a wage  increase)  was  not  difficult  to  discern. 
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This  increase  is  really  part  of  the  letter  of  agreement 
that  the  employer  signs  before  training  begins.  The 

trainees  were  generally  satisfied  with  their  increased 
wages.  In  Phase  I,  43  percent  had  perceived  their  salary 
as  adequate.  In  Phase  II  this  increased  to  a significant 
67  percent.  The  small  wage  increase  as  an  extrinsic  re- 
ward appears  to  be  valuable  to  the  trainees  and  probably 
triggers  numerous  intrinsic  rewards.  In  a more  specific 
view,  41  percent  of  the  trainees  saw  skill  training  as 
the  most  useful  tool  learned  for  the  job,  25  percent  felt 
it  was  how  to  deal  with  people  and  16  percent  thought  the 
most  useful  job  tool  was  the  improvement  in  their  own 
attitude. 

The  second  assumption  (that  the  Tinder employed  workers’  human 
relations  and  communications  skills  are  developed)  also 
seemed  to  be  borne  out  in  the  study,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions . 

As  a result  of  their  training,  the  trainees  developed  into  a 
cohesive  work  group.  However,  in  interaction  with  non- 
trainees, the  trainees  were  more  excluded  from  the  general 
group  than  they  were  prior  to  training.  Apparently  this  is 
one  of  the  dysfunctional  aspects  of  any  training  program 

that  changes  attitudes  of  a small  group  within  an  organization. 
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However,  the  trainees  stated  that  the  three  most  important 
things  learned  for  use  outside  the  job  were  inter-personal 
relations  skills,  money  management,  and  personal  mental 
health.  Also  of  importance  were  family  counseling  and 
cultural  exposure. 

An  unexpected  phenomenon  was  the  attitudes  of  the  trainees 
toward  their  supervisors.  In  both  Phases  88  percent  viewed 
the  supervisor  as  being  competent.  He  was  also  regarded  as 
being  open  to  suggestions,  non-discriminatory  on  a racial 
basis,  clear  in  his  communications  and  inconsistent  with 
the  stereotype  of  the  racist,  non- human  relations  oriented 
supervisor.  At  face  value,  this  data  is  difficult  to  inter 
pret  and,  since  it  seems  contradictory,  needs  further 
investigation. 

The  third  assumption  that  HIT  promotes  workers  self~esteem 
and  confidence  was  shown  to  be  valid  in  several  unrelated 
areas  of  their  responses. 

One  of  the  more  promising  aspects  of  change  among  the 
trainees  was  their  viewpoint  on  advancement.  Prior  to  train- 
ing they  generally  regarded  opportunities  for  advancement 
as  a direct  function  of  company  policy.  They  seemed  to  hold 
the  view  that  one’s  life  was  determined  by  bigger  forces, 
i.e. , the  organization.  After  training  the  trainees  generally 
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saw  their  own  ability  as  the  key  factor  for  advancement. 

This  represents  a significant  step  in  the  trainees*  per- 
sonal development.  Following  training,  the  trainees  had 
a more  positive  perspective  on  opportunities  for  advancement. 
However,  this  optimism  was  limited  to  opportunities  within 
the  organization.  The  trainees  were  still  very  apprehensive 
about  attempting  to  transfer  their  new  skills  and  knowledge 
to  a strange  environment,  but  they  had  gained  a clearer  per- 
spective  of  their*  value  on  the  job  market. 

An  area  of  some  ambiguity  is  the  trainees*  educational 
aspirations . In  both  Phases  the  trainees  expressed  consider- 
able interest  in  furthering  their  formal  educations.  This 
did  not  always  mean  completing  high  school  or  the  General 
Equivalency  Diploma,  but  rather  furthering  their  success  in 
trade  schools.  They  had  experienced  training  in  a job- 
oriented  atmosphere  and  had  seen  themselves  as  capable  of 
continued  learning  at  this  level.  However,  a positive 
behavioral  response  was  evident  in  both  instances.  Perhaps 
the  school  systems  in  their  respective  urban  communities 
did  not  provide  a decent  vehicle  for  fulfilling  previous 
educational  aspirations . 

The  trainees  with  previous  training  exposure  rated  the  pro- 
gram highly:  54  percent  as  excellent,  27  percent  as  good, 
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and  4 percent  as  fair.  A surprising  percentage,  15  percent, 
had  no  response.  It  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  these  re- 
sponses would  be  on  the  negative  side.  The  trainees' 
enthuiasm  for  the  program  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  not  one  thought  it  was  too  long.  Fifty-seven  percent 
thought  it  "about  right"  and  36  percent  too  short.  Only 
11.4  percent  of  the  trainees  felt  they  had  "some"  difficulty 
with  the  program  and  only  13.6  percent  reported  "very  little" 
difficulty.  This  helps  explain  the  other  favorable  responses 
It  was  apparently  a very  positive  educational  experience. 


Another  assumption  that  HIT  increases  the  worker's  awareness 
of  his  and  his  employers'  job  responsibilities  was  not  as 
fully  validated  by  this  study.  However,  HIT  does  seem  to 
have  created  a more  responsible  and,  therefore,  more  critical 
attitude  toward  the  working  conditions.  Also,  a positive 
change  was  made  in  such  cost  factors  as  employee  turnover, 
absenteeism,  and  lateness.  This  indicates  an  awareness  of 
workers'  responsibility  which  represents  a real  saving  to 
employers . 


The  change  in  the  trainees'  perception  of  the  importance  of 
their  jobs  was  surprising.  In  Phase  I,  64  percent  viewed 
their  job  as  important,  but  in  Phase  II  this  figure  dropped 
to  33  percent.  This  change  may  be  construed  as  a result  of 
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the  trainees’  increased  self-awareness  and  self-esteem, 
as  well  as  a broader,  more  objective  view  of  the  real 
world.  They  apparently  were  made  aware  of  the  incongruities 
of  their  jobs  and  their  abilities,  and  this  in  turn  engender- 
ed a state  of  cognitive  dissonance.  The  unanswered  question 
is,  "Will  this  realization  serve  as  a motivator  to  improve 
their  social  and  economic  circumstances?" 

The  trainees  were  considerably  more  interested  in  their  new 
jobs  than  in  their  previous  jobs;  55  percent  before  HIT 
and  71  percent  after  HIT  indicated  that  this  was  true.  This 
may  be  a meaningless  result.  After  eight  years  on  a job 

almost  any  new  job  is  bound  to  be  more  interesting,  at  least 
in  the  short  run. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  HIT  has  a nega- 
tive effect  upon  the  job  satisfaction  workers  express.  The 
assumption  that  HIT  promotes  job  satisfaction  must  be  deemed 
invalid  on  the  basis  of  this  study.  Since  the  trainees  were 
generally  chosen  because  they  expressed  interest  in  an  up- 
grading program,  it  is  possible  that  they  represent  the  more 
aggressive  worker  whose  ambition  outruns  his  satisfaction 
with  any  present  job.  Therefore,  the  assumption  that  HIT 
motivates  workers  to  aspire  to  better  jobs  seems  the  more 
valid,  but  this  again  without  the  benefit  of  being  tested 


in  an  a'  solutely  random  sample  of  underemployed  workers. 

Tb<*  Supervisor 

The  data  showed  that  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
supervisors  are  consistent  with  the  Institute’s  expectations. 


• They  were  an  average  14  years  older  than 
the  trainees  - a mean  age  of  48  years. 

• They  were  predominantly  White  - 76  percent. 
This  figure  would  have  been  100  percent 
were  it  not  for  the  inclusion  of  a Black- 
owned  firm  in  the  samp la • 


They  earned  a sustantially  higher  gross  wage 
than  the  trainees:  a mean  of  $121.00  per  week 

or  approximately  $50.00  more. 

They  had  approximately  the  same  job 
retention  as  the  trainees. 


• Sixty-nine  percent  were  male;  all  female 
supervisors  were  in  the  hospital  area. 

• Their  formal  education  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  trainees: 

12 . 6 years . 

• In  all  instances  they  had  "worked  their 

way  up”  and  had  received  little  or  no  formal 
training  in  the  process. 


The  panel  study  of  supervisors,  conducted  to  show  change, 
produced  the  data  which  reflects  the  short-range  impact  of 
HIT.  It  is  discussed  in  light  of  the  data  from  post-HIT 
interviews.  Two  assumptions  made  about  HIT  are  affected 
by  this  part  of  the  study:  that  HIT  has  a positive  effect 
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upon  supervisors*  attitudes  toward  under emp loye d workers  and 
toward  upgrading  programs. 

A high  proportion  (83  percent)  felt  that  workers  could  be 
trained  to  become  supervisors.  However,  a highly  complex 
and  ambiguous  finding  occurred  in  the  area  of  the  supervi- 
sors* perception  of  the  need  for  a supervisory  development 
program.  Only  35  percent  responded  positively,  while  41 
percent  had  no  response.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  data 
is  biased  by  a severe  supervisory  problem  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  the  sample.  Also  a technical  question  of  how 
to  interpret  a non-response  of  41  percent  arises.  This  may 
be  an  indication  of  job  insecurity  on  the  supervisors*  part. 
Further,  the  findings  are  inconsistent  with  management *s 
perception  of  the  need  for  such  a program.  Sufficient  data 
is  not  available  to  arrive  at  a firm  conclusion,  but  we  can 
assume  the  suggestion  of  such  a program  was  perceived  as  a 
threat  by  the  supervisors . 

In  answer  to  how  higher  skilled  jobs  in  the  organization 
should  be  filled,  95  percent  responded  that  they  should  be 
filled  from  within.  However,  they  felt  that  only  35  per- 
cent of  the  underemployed  workers  had  the  potential  for 
upgrading 0 The  incongruity  in  these  responses  is  apparent. 

In  the  Black-owned  firms  the  responses  were  much  different; 
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supervisors  felt  that  90  percent  of  their  underemployed 
workers  could  be  upgraded.  The  significance  of  this  differ- 
ence has  a racial  overtone.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with 
the  trainees’  positive  perception  of  the  opportunity  for 
advancement  within  the  organization.  It  will  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  witness  how  these  trainees,  in  both 
the  Black-owned  company  and  other  organizations,  progress 
over  the  next  year  within  the  organization. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  findings,  and  probably  a partial 
determinant  of  them,  is  the  supervisors’  own  record  of  promo- 
tion. Only  56  percent  had  received  a promotion  since  join- 
ing the  organization.  Thus  nearly  half  the  group  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  a negative  attitude  toward 
promoting  others. 

An  area  of  positive  change  in  the  supervisors'  attitude  was 
the  amount  of  skill  required  for  the  new  job.  Prior  to  the 
program,  65  percent  responded  that  "a  great  deal”  of  addi- 
tional skill  was  required.  After  the  program,  only  41  per- 
cent responded  in  this  manner.  Participating  with  the 
trainer  in  the  HIT  process  caused  the  supervisors  to  take 
a more  realistic  view  of  upgrading  training  and,  more 
importantly,  of  job  requirements.  While  the  supervisors' 

perception  of  the  need  for  extensive  technical  skill  training 
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was  lessened,  their  appreciation  for  the  trainees*  need  for 
training  in  interpersonal  skills  was  enhanced.  If  the 
change  is  modest,  it  is  still  a very  positive  step  forward. 


The  effects  of  HIT  on  the  supervisors  * perception  of  absen- 
teeism, lateness  and  productivity  were  all  positive.  How- 
ever, these  conclusions  are  highly  questionable.  They  do 
not  represent  analytically  measured  change  in  these  variables, 
but  only  the  improvements  perceived  by  the  supervisor.  They 
are  probably  highly  subject  to  a short-term  halo  effect. 


As  expected,  the  HIT  process  had  more  effect  on  the  attitudes 
of  the  trainees  than  on  those  of  supervisors . The  study 
seems  not  to  provide  any  firm  basis  for  judging  the  validity 
of  the  assumptions  about  changing  superv*  ?rs ' attitudes. 

This  must  remain  an  area  in  need  of  further  development 
by  the  Institute. 

Reactions  to  the  Effectiveness  of  HIT  Program 


The  intensity  of  reactions  to  the  program  appears  to  be  a 
function  of  how  closely  related  the  person  was  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  trainees  were  the  only  direct  participants.  Some 
supervisors  participated  to  varying  degrees  in  the  programs 
in  the  areas  of  job  selection,  skill  training,  and  evaluation 
of  trainees*  progress.  Non- trainees  and  managers  had  the 
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least  direct  participation  in  the  programs . 


Trainee  Response 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  trainees,  90  percent  or 
more , responded  by  saying  that : 

• The  program  was  useful  in  preparing  them 
for  their  new  job; 

• The  program  was  very  useful  in  teaching 
them  to  deal  with  people  on  their  new  j obs ; 

• The  program  gave  them  a perspective  as  to 
how  their  work  fit  into  the  overall  acti- 
vities of  the  organization; 

• The  program  was  useful  to  them  outside 
of  the  job. 

Of  course,  these  kinds  of  responses  are  usually  favorably 
biased  and  should  be  accepted  in  that  context;  however 
the  trainees , for  the  variety  of  reasons  alluded  to , were 
overwhelmingly  positive  toward  the  program. 

Non-Trainee  Responses 

The  non-trainee  responses  were,  for  the  most  part,  based  on 
information  gained  from  trainees.  The  following  are  the  key 
results  ascertained  from  non- trainee  responses : 

• A very  high  percentage  of  non-trainees  saw 
the  program  as  good  and  thought  that  other 
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workers  were  convinced  of  its  worth. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  non-trainees  were 
interested  in  taking  part  in  a future 
program . 

• The  non-trainee  recognized  both  the 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  rewards  of 
HIT  programs . 

Supervisors*  Responses 

The  supervisors’  responses  were  based  partially  on  experience 
and  partially  on  information  received  from  others . For  the 
most  part,  supervisors  felt  that  the  program  had  lived  up 
to  their  expectations  and  in  94  percent  of  the  responses 
1 the  program  was  considered  as  very  useful  or  useful  in  teach- 

ing the  trainees  what  they  needed  to  know  for  the  job.  The 
supervisors  saw  the  program  as  having  a direct  positive 
effect  on  the  cost  factors  of  turnover  rate,  quantity  and 
quality  of  work,  attendance,  lateness  and  morale.  The  over- 

S 

{ all  positive  response  of  the  supervisors  appears  to  be  lower 

i 

? 

I than  the  trainees’,  raising  the  question  of  the  affects,  if 

any,  of  the  precision  of  response  categories  and  the  degree 
of  direct  involvement  of  the  subject  responding. 

Management ’ s Response 

Management  was  the  furthest  removed  in  terms  of  direct  in- 
volvement in  the  program.  The  reaction  of  a manager  is  of 
9 prime  importance  in  that  he  is  the  one  who  needs  to  be  sold 


on  introducing  the  program  and  continuing  it  in  the  organiza- 
tion. Managers  felt  that  the  program  was  effective  and  indi- 
cated that  they  would  endorse  the  program  to  others . In 
their  view,  the  major  gain  from  the  program  was  an  immediate 
increase  i n worker  morale  with  the  corollary  positive  effects 
on  absenteeism,  lateness,  and  manpower  turnover . 


Imp lica tions 


From  this  short-term  study  and  the  associated  knowledge  of 
all  the  organizations  in  which  HIT  has  been  implemented,  the 
following  implications  emerge  for  the  future . 


• While  the  HIT  concept  tends  to  be  an  effec- 
tive first  step  for  upgrading  the  under- 
employed worker,  it  is  necessary  to  become 
even  more  innovative  in  the  field  of  man- 
power upgrading.  From  the  employees'  and 
employers*  standpoint,  new,  reliable  and 
valid  techniques  in  remediation,  job 
restructuring,  in— plant  counseling  and  the 
like  need  to  be  developed. 

• Training  can  be  obtained  in  reasonably 
short  periods  of  time. 

• Tn  the  future,  the  concept  should  be 
introduced  into  other  institutional 
settings . 

• This  concept,  while  still  modest,  can 
serve  as  one  of  the  major  techniques  for 
upgrading  the  underemployed,  skilled,  and 
supervisory  levels  within  the  work  environment. 

• The  study  shows  some  of  the  dysfunctional 
aspects  of  HIT.  During  the  next  phase  the 
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concept  will  take  on  added  dimensions  in  order 
to  meet  the  manpower  needs  in  the  decade  to  come. 

• The  study  points  up  the  need  for  criteria 
for  evaluating  rogram  and  technique  effec- 
tiveness. We  t-;nd  to  be  in  the  "judgmental 
state-of-the-art.”  Qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative indices  must  be  developed. 


The  underemployed  represent  a vast  manpower  pool  and  it  is 
most  important  for  management  to  recognize  this  and  to  begin 
developing  action-oriented  programs.  This  study  should 
provide  the  reader  with  a clearer  understanding  of  the 
underemployed  worker  in  the  plant  setting. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  THREE-CITY  UPGRADING  PROGRAM 


This  report  is  based  on  data  collected  from  five  organiza- 
tions. Three  of  the  organizations  are  plants  in  private 
industry  and  two  are  hospitals.  One  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  local  projects  was  to  submit  to  the  Institute  inter- 
view data  gathered  from  subjects  in  two  organizations.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  of  the  projects  was  unable  to  submit  data  for 
one  of  its  organizations,  a hospital,  in  sufficient  time  to 
be  included  in  this  analysis.*  The  five  organizations  are 
briefly  described  below.  In  order  to  preserve  the  anonymity 
which  was  originally  promised  to  them,  the  organizations  have 
been  coded.  The  code  indicates  the  type  of  organization  and 
the  first  letter  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  located.  For 
example.  Hospital  B is  a hospital  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

They  will  be  referred  to  by  these  codes  throughout  the  report. 

Hospital  B,  a unit  of  a larger  county  hospital,  is  a short- 
term general  hospital  operated  by  a citizen  board  of  trustees 
under  the  state's  statutes.  Hospital  B was  founded  originally 
as  a city  hospital  in  1837 . Presently,  the  hospital  has  more 
than  500  beds  and  a large  out-patient  clinic . 

Hospital  B is  a research  and  teaching  center  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  medical  school  of  a local  university.  At  present  the 


* A preliminary  analysis  of  that  case  is  included  in  Appendix 
B.  Each  local  project  will  submit  to  the  Institute  prior 
to  July  15,  1969,  two  analytic  monographs.  Each  monograph 
will  be  a qualitative,  descriptive  analysis  of  the  HIT  exper- 
ience in  an  organization.  Among  these  will  be  the  monograph 
for  the  organization  which  could  not  be  included  here. 
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hospital  facilities  include  15  buildings  covering  25  acres. 

The  hospital  has  a full-time  staff  of  1,880.  Approximately 
57%  of  the  staff  members  are  low-skilled  workers,  and  40%  of 
the  total  number  are  Black. 

Firm  B is  a meat  processing  plant  incorporated  in  1951.  The 
firm  had  a modest  financial  beginning.  In  its  very  early 
history,  the  founder  and  owner  served  as  the  general  manager, 
and  the  production  staff  at  that  time  consisted  of  three 
people.  With  this  small  staff,  used  trucks  and  manufacturing 
equipment,  a makeshift  office  with  the  barest  amount  of  equip- 
ment and  its  own  recipe  for  producing  sausage,  it  got  its 
start . 

Sixteen  years  later  a new  30,000  sq.ft,  plant  with  modern 
facilities  was  opened  on  a four  acre  cite.  The  company  has 
sales  offices  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania; and  New  York  City.  It  is  reported  to  rank,  in 
terms  of  dollar  volume  within  the  industry,  among  the  top  15 
meat  processing  firms  of  its  size. 

The  firm  employs  148  people,  ninety  of  which  work  in  the  home 
plant,  and  is  the  only  organization  in  this  study  which  is 
owned  and  almost  exclusively  operated  by  Blacks.  Low-skilled 
workers  represent  about  56%  of  its  labor  force. 

Hospital  C is  a private  hospital  founded  in  1854  by  a group 
of  socially  prominent  citizens  of  the  city.  It  is  a general 
hospital  accepting  all  patients  except  those  who  are  psychi- 
atric, contagious  or  chronic  cases.  The  hospital  has  342 
beds:  138  in  private  rooms,  87  in  semi-private  rooms.  111  in 

wards,  and  6 in  cubicles.  The  hospital  has  been  continuously 
growing  in  size,  and  future  expansion  is  presently  being  con- 
sidered to  double  its  bed  capacity.  It  presently  employs  a 
staff  of  1,139  people.  Of  these,  42%  are  Black  and  34%  of 
the  total  are  classified  as  low- skill  workers. 

Firm  C produces  electrical  fixtures.  It  was  originally  in- 
corporated in  1923  but  is  today  a subsidiary  of  a large  cor- 
porate structure.  In  1961  the  firm  merged  with  another  cor- 
poration which  was  subsequently  purchased  by  one  of  the  largest 
international  corporations  in  the  nation,  employing  about 
375,000  people.  The  firm* s present  operation  employs  200 
workers,  83%  of  which  are  low-skilled  workers. 

Firm  N is  a single  plant  operation  which  produces  master 
television  equipment,  community  antenna  systems,  closed  circuit 
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television,  boosters  and  converters-  The  present  total  labor 
force  is  500.  The  percentage  of  low-skill  workers  was  unob- 
tainable because  the  firm' s management  reported  that  it  did 
not  wish  to  classify  its  labor  force  in  these  terms.  The 
Instituted  HIT  project  in  Newark  has,  however,  conducted 
several  training  programs  for  upgrading  in  this  firm  subse- 
quent to  the  one  used  for  purposes  of  this  study. 
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Originally  scheduled  to  be  included  in  this  report 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PROGRAMS  CONDUCTED  IN  BALTIMORE 
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appendix  b 


CASE  STUDY  #6:  HOSPITAL  N 


Chapter  I referred  to  a sixth  case  study.  Hospital  N,  which 
is  not  included  in  the  preceding  analysis.  The  following  is 
a brief  description  of  the  organization,  the  training  P^° 
gram  conducted  there,  and  the  reasons  why  it  could  not  be 
included  in  the  analysis. 

Hospital  N is  a 700-bed  city  hospital,  caring  for  the  sick 
poor.  At  the  time  the  HIT  program  was  introduced  the  ho s 
pital  had  been  taken  over  by  a state  medical  and  dental 
college,  and  was  undergoing  a major  Reorganization  to  become 
a medical  center  as  a result  of  this  merger. 

The  program  that  was  to  be  included  in  the  analysis  was  one 
of  skill  upgrading  for  file  clerks  and  clerk-typists  to 
become  medical  record  clerks . 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  this  area 
and  because  the  Medical  Records  Department  occupies  a crucial 
position  in  a hospital,  this  program  was  considered  to  have 
particular  importance.  Therefore,  HIT,  in  cooperation  with 
a local  community  college,  developed  a comprehensive  training 
curriculum  for  medical  records  clerks.  There  was  also  a . 
possibility  that  college  credit  would  be  given  for  the  HIT 
program  toward  a two-year  accredited  Records  Technician  ? 

Course . 


Phase  I interviewing  was  completed  and  processed  on  schedule, 
but  due  to  the  complications  explained  above,  the  completion 
of  the  training  program  was  delayed  over  a month  beyond  the 
original  deadline..  Post-HIT  interviews  were  completed  too 
late  to  be  included  in  the  data  processing  and  analysis  for 
this  volume.  We  can,  therefore,  present  here  only  the  back- 
ground characteristics  of  the  trainees,  non-trainees  and  the 
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supervisor.  These  are  based,  on  an  analysis  of  the  pre-HIT 
interviews.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  forthcoming  ana- 
lytic monograph  for  Hospital  N for  a discussion  of  the  impact 
of  HIT  and  reactions  to  the  training  program. 

Background  Data 

Table  B.l  shows  that  the  trainees  were  all  females,  half  of 
them  Black,  and  on  an  average,  they  were  12  years  older  than 
the  non- trainees , two  of  whom  were  males. 

The  one  supervisor  who  was  interviewed  differed  from  both 
groups  in  that  she  was  a White,  unmarried  female,  60  years 
old,  who  -had  been  with  the  hospital  at  least  20  years.  Of 
that  time  she  had  spent  only  one  year  in  her  supervisory 
job.  Her  weekly  take-home  pay  was  $155.00,  more  than  double 
that  of  the  average  non-trainee  and  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  trainees  earned. 
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TABLE  B.l 


HOSPTTAL  N BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 


Xiraxnses  Non^  Trainees 

N = 10  N = 5 


Average  Age  in  Year's 

46 

38 

Average  Highest  Grade  Completed 

12.2 

13 

Average  Number  of  Dependents 

3.2 

1.8 

Average  Weekly  Take  Home  Pay 

$85.50 

$72.20 

Average  Length  of  Employment 
with  Company  in  Years 

11.3 

5.9 

Average  Number  of  Years  in 
Present  Job 

6.8 

2.9 

Percent  Married 

50% 

60% 

Percent  Ever  Promoted  in 
Company 

60% 

40% 

Percent  Male 

None 

40% 

Percent  Female 

100% 

60% 

Percent  White 

50% 

60% 

Percent  Black 

50% 

40% 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TRAINEES  AND  NON-TRAINEES 
FKT.ATIVE  TO  THEIR  WORK  SETTING 


l 

l 

I 
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APPENDIX  C 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  TRAINEES  AND  NON-TRAINEES 
RELATIVE  TO  THEIR  WORK  SETTING 


This  category  of  characteristics  is  presented  to  amplify 
the  reader* s understanding  of  the  trainees  and  non- trainees . 

The  characteristics  presented  are: 

• How  the  respondent  learned  his  present  job; 

• Who  taught  the  respondent  his  present  job; 

• Promotional  record  of  respondents; 

t • Efforts  to  attain  other  jobs  in  organizations; 

j - • Criteria  for  promotion; 

f 

¥ m Cornmuaications  • 

l ^ discussion  of  each  of  these  fnctoirs  concerning  the  woirkeirs 
I relationship  to  their  work  setting  follows.  ~ 

f: 

How  the  Respondent  Learned  Hi  s Job /Who  Taught  the  Respondent 
His  Job 

Tables  C.l  and  C>2  indicate  that  most  of  the  respondents 
learned  the  skills  necessary  for  their  present  job  by  in- 
formal on-the-job  methods. 

Table  C.l  indicates  that  a large  majority  of  the  respondents 
learned  their  skills  on  the  job  and  that  whatever  instruc- 
tion they  received; was  given  by  non- trained  trainers 
(table  C.2).  This  data  indicates  that  the  HIT  program  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  first  encounter  that  the  respondents 
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had  with  a systematic  in-plant  training  program.  Only  two 
of  the  trainee  respondents  answered  that  they  had  been 
trained  by  company  trainers.  The  real  significance  of  this 
is  that  it  indicates  that  the  trainees'  responses  concern- 
ing HIT  programing  were  not  influenced  by  any  prior  formal 
training  programs . 


TABLE  C.l 

HOW  THE  RESPONDENT  LEARNED  HIS  JOB 


i 


1 

o ! 
ERIC! 


Response 

Trainees 

Non- 

-Trainees 

On  the  Job 

% 

n 

% 

n 

71 

30 

82 

37 

Special  In  Plant  Courses 
Special  Outside  of  Plant 

— — 

— 

— 

Courses 

3 

1 



Prior  Experience 

20 

8 

18 

8 

No  Response  or  Other 

06 

2 

Total 

100 

41 

100 

45 

PERSONS  ASSIGNED 

TABLE  C 
TO  TEACH 

.2 

RESPONDENT 

THE  JOB 

Response 

Trainees 

Non- 

-Trainees 

Sup  ervi sor /Foreman / 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Assistant  Foreman 

39 

12 

11 

4 

Co-Worker 

42 

13 

57 

21 

Company  Trainer 

7 

2 

Self 

10 

3 

24 

9 

No  Response  or  Other 

2 

1 

8 

3 

Total 

100 

31 

100 

37 

Average  Number  of  Years 

Emp  loved 

in  Organization/Promotional 

Record  of  Respondents 

The  trainees  and  the  non-trainees  appear  to  be  stable  em- 
ployees in  terms  of  length  of  employment  (table  C.3)  and 
the  majority  have  had  no  promotions  (table  C.4).  *! 
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TABLE  C.3 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

No. of 

Respondent  Years 

Trainees  8.3 

Non - trainee  s 4.5 

The  difference  between  non-trainees  and  trainees  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  trainee  selections  were  based  on  seniority. 

TABLE  C.4 

PROMOTIONS  IN  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION 


Response 

Trainee sa 

Non-Trainees* 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Yes 

31 

13 

ii 

5 

No 

69 

29 

89 

40 

Total 

ICO 

42 

100 

45 

Efforts  to  Obtain  Another 

Job 

in  the  Organization 

A significant  majority  of 

the 

respondents 

made  no 

effort 

to  obtain  another  job  in  the  organization  (table  C.5),  yet 
a majority  of  the  respondents  answered  "yes"  to  the  question, 
"If  there  is  another  job  in  the  present  organization  that 
you  would  like  to  have  and  feel  3rou  could  do  now  with  little 
or  no  training?"  (table  C.6).  The  positive  answer  to  this 
question  would  indicate  that  the  respondents  feel  that  there 
are  other  jobs  in  the  organization  which  they  feel  they  can 
perform.  When  this  indication  is  compared  with  their  lack 
of  ever  having  tried  for  another  job  it  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a lack  of  confidence.  (See  table  C.7) 

This  indication  of  lack  of  confidence  is  reinforced  by  the 
largely  negative  response  to  a question  which  asked  whether 
the  respondent  ever  tried  to  obtain  another  job  in  the  organi- 
zation. This  data  may  be  affected  by  the  large  proportion 
of  non -white  subjects  in  the  sample.  Lef court  found  that 
blacks  take  less  risks  than  whites  largely  because  they  had 
low  expectations  of  obtaining  positive  reinforcements. 
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TABLE  C.5 


RESPONDENTS  ASKED  IF  THERE  WAS  ANOTHER  JOB  IN  PRESENT 
ORGANIZATION  THAT  THEY  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE  AND  FEEL 
THEY  COULD  DO  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  TRAINING 


Response 

Trainee 

Non' 

-Trainee 

Yes 

% 

n 

% 

n 

67 

28 

67 

30 

No 

33 

14 

33 

15 

Total 

100 

42 

100 

45 

TABLE  C.6 

RESPONDENT'S  DESIRE  TO  OBTAIN 
ANOTHER  JOB  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION 

Response 

Trainee 

Non 

-Trainee 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Yes 

25 

7 

17 

5 

No 

75 

21 

83 

25 

Total 

100 

28 

100 

30 

TABLE  C.7 

RESPONDENTS  ASKED  IF  THERE 

WAS  A JOB  ( 

OUTSIDE  OF 

PRESENT 

ORGANIZATION  THAT 

THEY 

WOULD 

LIKE  TO 

HAVE 

AND  FEEL  THEY  COULD  DO 

RIGHT 

NOW 

WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO 

i TRAINING 

Response 

Trainee 

Non- 

■Trainee 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Yes 

29 

12 

38 

17 

No 

64 

27 

58 

26 

No  Response 

7 

3 

4 

2 

Total 

100 

42 

100 

45 

Table  C.8  focuses  on.  the  respondents  attitude  towards  the 
seni-ori.t:y  or  ability  question.  Both  the  trainees  and  non- 
trainees  felt  strongly  that  ability  to  do  the  job  should  be 
used  as  a criterion  for  promotion.  A small  percentage  thought 
they  both  were  important  and  an  even  smaller  percentage  view- 
ed seniority  as  important. 
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TABLE  C.8 

WHAT  RESPONDENTS  PERCEIVE  AS  IMPORTANT  IN  CONSIDERING 

EMPLOYER  FOR  3ETTER  JOBS 


Response 

Trainees 

Non-Trainees 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Seniority 

10 

4 

9 

4 

Ability  to  do  job 

71 

30 

69 

31 

Both 

17 

7 

20 

9 

No  Response 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

100 

42 

100 

45 

When  asked  the  question  (see  table  C.9)  if  they  knew  what 
the  practice  of  their  organization  has  been  in  this  area, 
the  trainees  felt  that  their  company  was  more  concerned 
with  seniority  while  the  non- trainees  were  split,  thinking 
that  seniority  and  ability  to  do  the  job  were  the  criteria 
used  as  company  policy. 


TABLE  C.9 

RESPONDENTS  PERCEPTION  OF  COMPANY  AND 
PRACTICE  REGARDING  UPGRADING 


Responses 

Trainees 

Non- 

•Trainees 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Seniority 

38 

16 

31 

14 

Ability  to  do  job 

28 

12 

31 

14 

Both 

17 

7 

16 

7 

Other  and  no  answer 

17 

7 

22 

10 

Total 

100 

42 

100 

45 

A major  problem  within  the  work  setting  for  the  underemploy- 
ed is  the  communications  structure  that  exists  between  him- 
self and  his  foreman.  Although  bulletin  boards  tend  to  pro- 
vide the  respondents  with  some  information,  they  tend  to 
learn  more  from  their  co-workers  and  other  workers  than  they 
do  from  their  5.mmediate  supervisors.  This  is  true  for  the 
trainees  as  wfell  as  the  non-trainees.  Table  C.10  makes  this 
point.  Even  the  shop  steward  within  these  five  organiza- 
tions does  not  keep  the  workers  informed. 
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One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  High  Intensitv  T-r-irvino- 
concept  was  to  bridge  this  communications  gap'LSS 

-Xne.foremen  an<d  low-skill  workers  aware  of  th^se 
communications  problems  since  the  flow  of  information  -is 

The^IT^rfc^  b°^h  ^ ?rS«®ization  its  members, 
sessions  one  in  which  management  and  supervisory 

communications  problem- solving  ^tM^the^llml^^on^ 

Sfhan“led!nfli0t  ^ roleSp^^^Zons 


__  TABLE  C.10 

RESPONDENT'S  PERCEPTION  OF  FROM  WHOM  HE  LEARNS  MOST 


Nobody 
Co-workers, 
other  workers 
Immediate  Super- 
visors /Foremen 
Shop  Stewards 
Manag  ement  / Admin  i 

stration 

Other 

Total 


26 

5 

2 

100 


11 

2 

1 

42 


27 

4 

2 

4 

100 


12 

2 

1 

2 

45 


This  communications  problem  is  even  more  serious  when 
P;  ^ ?s  ^nd  n°n- trainees  are  asked  about  formal  meetings 
in  their  departments.  (See  table  C.ll).  in  the  largest 
number  of  cases,  approximately  84%  respond  that  pSiodlc 

a^e  nSC  conducted.  Approximately  65%  of  the  re- 
spondents in  the  sample  who  are  union  members  within  the 
organization  and  most  of  the  underemployed  workerTin  the 
sample  knew  very  little  about  the  SoJs  aZttZLTJitL 

tion<?eb^rSv5:LZat:X°n'  There  also  seems  to  be  a communica- 
tions breakdown  within  the  union  structures  in  these 

organizations  and  with  the  underemployed  worker.  One  could 
extrapolate  from  this  that  the  underemp loyed  worker  of  this 
sample  is  not  involved  in  matters  pertaining  to  unions 

“dlcat?s  that  communication  breakdown  has  a negative 
rfSonsSpr^’  Pr°dUCC1Vity  “d  superior-suhordinatf™ 


o 
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TABLE  C.ll 

PERIODIC  MEETINGS  HELD 
IN  RESPONDENTS'  DEPARTMENT 


Response 

Trainee 

Norr 

-Trainee 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Yes 

14 

6 

13 

6 

No 

86 

36 

82 

37 

No  Response 

— 

— 

5 

2 

Total 

100 

42 

100 

45 

Table  C.12  points  out  that  the  respondents  know  very  little 
about  the  union  activities  in  their  organizations  and  do 
not  attend  union  meetings.  This  information  is  presented 
in  table  C . 13 . However,  the  trainees  seem  to  take  a more 
active  interest  than  the  non-trainees  in  voting  in  uni on 
elections,  although  this  is  not  significant.  (46%  yes  and 
54%  no),  (see  table  C-.  14) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from  a communications  stand- 
point the  respondents  have  very  little  communication  with 
the  shop  steward  yet  in  table  C . 15  they  view  the  shop 
steward  as  being  a very  important  person  within  the  organi- 
zational structure.  This  paradox  may  be  a result  of  the 
limitations  of  the  sample,  i.e.,  it  is  not  representative 
of  all  HIT  trainees. 

TABLE  C.12 

FEELINGS  ABOUT  THE  UNION'S  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  SHOP 

(UNION  RESPONDENTS) 


response 

Trainees 

Non-Trainees 

% 

n 

% 

n 

A great  deal 

7 

2 

11 

3 

Seme  things 

37 

10 

27 

7 

Little  bit 

52 

14 

50 

13 

Nothing 

— 

— 

12 

3 

No  answer 

4 

1 

— _ 

^ _ 

Total 

100 

27 

100 

26 
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TABLE  C . 13  | 

FREQUENCY  OF  UNION  MEETING  ATTENDANCE  ! 

(UNION  RESPONDENTS)  j 


Response 

Torainees 

Non- 

-Trainees 

% 

n 

% 

n 

All  oar  almost  all 

18 

5 

12 

3 

75%  of  the  time 

4 

1 

11 

3 

50/4  of  the  time 

18 

5 

27 

7 

25%  of  the  time 

37 

10 

19 

5 

0%  of  the  time 

8 

2 

23 

6 

No  answer 

15 

4 

8 

2 

Total 

100 

27 

100 

26 

TOTAL 

C.  14 

VOTED  IN 

ELECTIONS 

(UNION  RESPONDENTS) 

Response 

Trainees 

Non 

-Trainees 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Yes 

71 

19 

46 

12 

No 

22 

6 

54 

14 

No  answer 

7 

2 

Total 

100 

27 

100 

26 

TABLE  C . 15 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SHOP  STEWARD'S 
(UNION  RESPONDENTS) 

JOB 

Response 

Trainees 

Non 

-Trainees 

% 

n 

% 

n 

Very  important 

74 

20 

77 

20 

Important 

11 

3 

4 

1 

Slightly  important 

11 

3 

— 

— 

Unimportant 

— 

— 

8 

2 

T7ery  unimportant 

— 

— 

— — 

— — 

No  answer 

4 

1 

11 

3 

Total 

100 

27 

100 

26 

O 
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In  summary,  the  respondents  seem  to  be  workers  who,/  for  the 
most  part,  learned  their  present  skills  informally,^  and  who 
have  a stable  employment  history  in  terms  of  length  of  time 
on  the  job.  They  have  not  been  promoted  nor  have  they  made 
any  effort  to  get  other  jobs  within  the  organization  or  in 
other  organizations.  The  workers  believe  that  promotion  is 
based  on  ability  and  they  do  not  get  their  information  from 
the  formal  systems  of  the  organization  or  their  union. 
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APPENDIX  D 


OPERATIONS  CONTROL  REPORT  — SUMMARY 
OF  TRAINING  ACTIVITIES 
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TABLE  7 


COMPARISONS  BETWEEN  TRAINEES  AND  NON-TRAINEES 
PRIOR  TO  AND  AFTER  HIT  ON  CHANCE  ITEMS* 


BEFORE 

HIT 

AFTER 

HIT 

Level  of 

Level  of 

Item 

Subjects 

N 

Mean 

Significance  K 

Mean  Significance 

Perceived  Importance  of  Job 

Perceived  importance  of  Job  re la- 

Trainees 

41 

1.37 

39 

2.10 

tive  to  others 

Non-Trainees 

44 

1.50 

27 

1.56(+) 

Hr—* 

Perceived  importance  of  Job  from 

Trainees 

43 

1.37 

39 

1.26 

supervisor's  perception  of  it 

Nor -Trainees 

44 

1.48 

26 

1.35 

Perceived  importance  of  Job  from 

Trainees 

43 

1.79C+) 

41 

1.76 

others'  perception  of  It 

Non-Trainees 

44 

2.43 

+-k* 

27 

2.04 

If  job  lends  a feeling  of  being 

Trainees 

43 

1.33 

38 

1.16 

somebody  or  nobod> 

Non-Trainee  s 

44 

1.39 

27 

1.30 

Job  Interest 

Degree  of  Intrinsic  Job  Interest 

Trainees 

43 

1.61 

41 

1.46 

Non -Trainees 

40 

1.78 

27 

1.74 

Extent  work  would  be  missed  If 

Trainees 

42 

2.55 

21 

2.3»(+) 

transferred 

Ncn -Trainees 

44 

2.41 

27 

2.93 

★ 

Adequacy  of  pay 

Trainees 

43 

3.61 

41 

3.27C+) 

Non-Trainees 

44 

3.57 

27 

3.56 

★ 

Attitudes  Toward  Supervisor 

Perception  of  the  supervisor's 

Train ees 

43 

1.16 

41 

1.12(+) 

knowledge  of  supervisory  position  Nor* -Trainees 

41 

1.24 

27 

1.37 

★ 

Perception  of  supervisor's  racial 

Trainees 

43 

2.98 

41 

3.02 

prejudice 

Non-Trainees 

42 

2.95 

27 

2.96 

Perception  of  supervisor's 

Trainees 

40 

2-88 

41 

2.85 

fairness  Low«jrd  worker r 

Non-Trainees 

42 

2.67 

27 

2.73 

Perception  of  the  supervisor's 

Trainees 

40 

2.10 

41 

2.15 

acceptance  of  worker's  Ideas 

Ncn -Trainees 

41 

2.29 

26 

2.39 

Perception  of  supervisor  as  an 

Trainees 

43 

2.07  (+) 

41 

1.98 

effective  communicator 

Non-Trainees 

44 

3.21 

27 

1.96 

Peer  Relations 

Perception  of  racial  discrimina- 

Trainees 

43 

3.05 

41 

2.61 

tion  among  peers 

Non-Trainees 

43 

2-86 

27 

2.93  (+) 

★ 

Perception  of  peers'  Interest  in 

Trainees 

43 

1.86 

21 

1.91 

worker  as  a person 

Non-Trainees 

44 

2.02 

27 

2.26 

Perception  of  peer  dependability 

Trainees 

43 

2.84 

41 

3.95 (+) 

when  worker  has  trouble 

Non-Trainees 

44 

2.86 

27 

2.96 

Extent  peers  would  be  missed  If 

Trainees: 

43 

1.72 

41 

1.76(+) 

worker  transferred 

Non-Trai nees 

44 

1.82 

27 

2.11 

* 

Frequency  of  communication  with 

Trainees 

43 

2.49 

41 

2.38 

peers  regarding  community  events 

Non-Trainees 

43 

2.21 

27 

2.52 

Frequency  of  personal  comm  in  1- 

Trainees 

43 

2.98 

41 

2.81 

cation  with  peers 

Non-Trainees 

44 

3.21 

27 

3.19 

Frequency  of  communication  with 

Trainees 

41 

2.88 

41 

2.29  (+) 

peers  regarding  job -related 

Non-Trainees 

43 

2.79 

27 

3.26 

•irtric 

matters 

Job  Aspirations 

• 

View  of  chances  of  a better  job 

Trainees 

42 

2.21(+) 

41 

2.12 

in  the  organization 

Non-Trainees 

43 

2.63 

★ 

25 

2.20 

Involvement  With  the  Company 

Evaluation  of  the  work  pacing 

Trainees 

42 

2.17 

41 

2.02(+^ 

Non-Trainees 

43 

2.36 

26 

2.42 

* 

Evaluation  of  the  safeguards 

Trainees 

42 

2.02 

41 

2.22  (+) 

provided  against  accidents 

Non-Trainees 

43 

2.42 

27 

2.59 

a 

Evaluation  of  cleanliness  of 

Trainees 

43 

2.28C+) 

41 

2.29 

work  area 

Non-Trainees 

44 

2.61 

★ 

27 

2.33 

Evaluation  of  lighting  in  work 

Trainees 

43 

l-74(+) 

41 

1.88 

area 

Non-Trainees 

44 

2-16 

*-* 

27 

1.96 

Reading  of  bulletin  board 

Trainees 

43 

1.91 

41 

1.88 

Non -Trainees 

44 

1.75(+) 

Mr 

27 

1.93 

Frequency  of  newspaper 

Trainees 

43 

1.42 

41 

1.54 

reading 

Non-Trainees 

44 

1.32 

27 

1-52 

Perceived  need  for  improvement 

Trainees 

43 

0.84 

41 

0.90 

of  operations 

Non-Trainees 

44 

0.48<+) 

*** 

27 

0.82 
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APPENDIX  F ' 


INTERVIEW  SCHEDULES 
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WORKER  INTERVIEW,  PHASE  I 


I'd  like  to  begin  by  asking  you  some  questions  about 
yourself. 

1.  What  is  your  marital  status? 

2.  Where  were  you  born? 

3.  Was  it  in  a small  town,  a farm  or  a city? 

4.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

5.  Is  your  husband/wife  working? 

6.  Who  is  the  main  support  of  your  family? 

7.  How  many  people  do  you  (and  your  husband/wife) 
support  including  yourself  (and  husband/wife)? 

8.  What  was  your  husband's /wife's  average  weekly  income, 
before  deductions,  for  the  past  12  months? 

9.  How  much  do  you  make  an  hour? 

10.  On  the  average  about  how  much  is  your  take-home  pay 
for  a week?  (after  taxes) 

11.  How  much  take-home  pay  each  week  do  you  need  now  just 
to  get  along? 

12.  How  would  you  describe  your  general  condition  of 
health?  (excellent;  good;  fair;  poor) 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  type  of 
work  you  have  been  doing  here. 

13.  How  long  have  you  worked  for  this  organization? 

14.  What  department  do  you  work  in? 

15.  What  is  your  job  called? 


16.  What  do  you  do  exactly? 
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17.  How  long  have  you  been  working  on  the  job  you  have 
now? 

18.  How  did  you  learn  to  do  the  job  you  are  now  doing? 

19.  How  long  did  the  training  last? 

20.  Who  was  assigned  to  teach  you  to  do  the  job? 

21.  How  good  do  you  feel  the  training  was  in  preparing 
you  to  do  the  job?  (excellent;  good;  fair;  poor) 

22.  Have  you  ever  been  promoted  since  you've  been  working 
for  this  company /organization? 

23.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  change?  Is  the  job  you 
have  now  better  or  worse  than  the  other  job?  (much 
better;  a little  better;  same;  a little  worse;  much 
worse) 

24.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

Let  me  ask  you  now  some  questions  about  other  jobs  you  may 

have  had  before  coming  to  work  here  including  military 

s ervice . 

25.  Did  you  have  a full-time  job  before  this  one?  (If 
previous  job  was  temporary,  ask  questions  regarding 
that  job  and  indicate.  If  unemployed,  ask  regarding 
last  job  before  unemployment  and  indicate) 


r. 


26.  Why  weren't  you  working? 

27.  What  was  the  job  called? 

28.  What  did  you  do  exactly? 
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29.  What  type  of  company /organization  was  it? 

30.  How  did  you  learn  to  do  your  job  there? 

31.  How  long  did  the  training  last? 


I 


I 


i 
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32. 


Who  was  assigned  to  teach  you  to  do  the  job? 

33.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  last  job  you  had  there  in 
comparison  to  the  one  you  had  when  you  first  came 
here.  Is  the  job  you  had  when  you  first  came  here 
better  or  worse  than  that  other  job?  (much  better, 
a little  better;  same;  a little  worse;  much  worse) 

34.  Hew  long  did  you  work  there?  . 

35.  Did  you  have  a full- time  job  before  that?  (I-f  pre- 
vious job  was  temporary,  ask  questions  regarding  that 
job  and  indicate) 

36.  Why  weren't  you  working? 

37.  What  was  the  job  called? 

38.  What  did  you  do  exactly? 

39.  What  type  of  company /organization  was  it? 

40.  How  did  you  learn  to  do  your  job  there? 

41.  How  long  did  the  training  last? 

42.  Who  was  assigned  to  teach  you  to  do  the  job? 

43.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

44.  Did  you  have  a full-time  job  before  that?  (If  pre 
vious  job  was  temporary,  ask  questions  regarding  that 
job  and  indicate) 

45.  What  was  the  job  called? 

46.  What  did  you  do  exactly? 

47.  What  type  of  company/organization  was  it? 


i 
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48.  Of  all  the  jobs  you  have  had,  including  the  one  you 
have  now,  which  did  you  like  best? 

49.  Which  of  these  methods /agents  have  you  used  to  find 
work?  (Check  as  many  as  are  appropriate)  (state 
employment  service;  union;  fee-paying  employment 
agency;  community  agency;  want  ads  in  paper;  friends 
or  relative;  random  application;  school  placement 
service;  other) 

ITd  like  to  ask  you  now  some  questions  about  other  jobs 

you  might  feel  you  could  do. 

50.  Is  there  another  job  in  this  organization  that  you 
would  like  to  have  and  feel  you  could  do  right  now 
with  little  or  no  training? 

51.  Which  job  is  that? 

52.  Why  do  you  feel  you  could  do  it? 

53.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  the  job? 

54.  Is  there  another  job  outside  this  organization  that 
you  would  like  to  have  and  feel  you  could  do  right 
now  with  little  or  no  training? 

55.  Which  job  is  that? 

56.  Why  do  you  feel  you  could  do  it? 

57.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  get  the  job? 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions  about  how  you  feel 

about  your  job  and  the  people  you  work  with  here. 

58.  Think  about  the  job  you  are  now  doing  in  comparison 
with  the  other  jobs  that  other  people  are  doing  . 

the  company /organiza tion . How  important  would  you  say 
your  job  is  in  the  company/organization?  (very 
important;  important;  slightly  important;  unimportant) 
(Responses  same  for  questions  58-60) 
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Sjf 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66 . 


67. 


68. 


From  the  way  your  supervisor  talks  about  your  job, 
how  important  would  you  say  the  job  ~.s  to  the 
company/ organization  ? 

From  the  way  other  people  in  the  company /organization 
outside  your  department  act  about  your  job,  how 
important  would  you  say  the  job  is? 

Do  you  think  that  for  the  kind  of  work  you  do  here, 
the  pay  is  high,  low  or  about  right?  (very  hxgh; 
high;  about  right;  low;  very  low) 

Do  you  think  that  in  another  organization  like  this 
one,  you  would  be  paid  more,  less  or  the  same  for  t e 
kind  of  work  you  do  here?  (much  more;  more;  same; 
less;  much  less) 


If  you  were  transferred  to  another  job  in  the 
organization,  would  you  miss  the  kxnd  o Y017  ^ # 

doing  here?  (a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a little  bxc; 
not  at  all;  responses  same  for  questions  63  and  64) 


When  you  have  small  problems  and  worries  about  things 
outside  the  job,  do  you  find  that  the  work  you  do 
helps  you  forget  them? 

How  often  while  you  are  working  do  you  think  about 
otHer  kinds  of  work  you  would  rather  be  doing. 

(very  often;  often;  sometimes;  rarely;  never) 


For  the  most  part  how  interesting  would  you  say  your 
job  is?  (very  interesting;  somewhat  interesting, 
somewhat  boring;  very  boring) 


For  some  people  the  kind  of  work  they  do  makes  them 
feel  like  a somebody  ; for  other  people  the  work  they 
do  makes  them  feel  like  a nobody.  Does  the  work  you 
do  make  you  feel  like  a somebody  or  nobody? 

For  the  most  part,  do  you  think  that  you  as  a person 
are  important  to  the  company /organization  or  that  you 
are  just  another  worker? 
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69. 


70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 


77. 

78. 


79, 


o 
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How  difficult  do  you  feel  it  would  be  to  replace  you 
as  a worker?  (very  difficult;  difficult;  not  too 
difficult;  no  difficulty  at  all) 

When  you  have  problems  or  worries  about  things  to  do 
with  your  job,  whom  do  you  talk  to  most  about  them? 

How  often  do  the  people  you  work  with  ask  your  advice 
about  personal  things?  (very  often;  often;  sometimes; 
rarely;  never;  responses  same  for  71-73) 

How  often  do  the  people  you  work  with  talk  to  you 
about  things  that  are  happening  in  the  greater 
(Newark,  Baltimore,  Cleveland)  area? 

How  often  do  workers  ask  your  advice  about  things  to 
do  with  their  job? 

If  you  were  transferred  to  another  department,  would 
you  miss  the  people  you  work  with  now?  ( a great 
deal;  somewhat;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 

Do  you  think  your  co-workers  really  care  for  you  as 
a person?  (all;  most;  some;  none) 

Tell  me  if  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement. 
When  things  are  going  bad,  you  can't  cotint  on  your 
co-workers  to  lend  you  a hand.  (strongly  agree; 
agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree;  responses  same 
for  questions  76-77) 

How  about  this  statement,  do  you  agree  or  disagree? 
What  a person's  race  is  makes  a difference  as  to  who 
is  going  to  be  friendly  with  him  around  here. 

When  you  have  problems  or  worries  about  personal 
things,  not  having  anything  to  do  with  your  job,  how 
often  do  you  talk  about  them  with  other  workers? 

What  do  you  call  the  person  you  get  your  orders  from? 
What  is  his/her  title? 


80. 


Supposing  you  were  transferred  to  another  department 
in  the  company /organization,  would  you  miss  your 

(Title)  ? (a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a little 
bit;  not  at  all)  (Responses  same  for  questions  80-81) 
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How  much  do  you  think  your 
his/her  job? 


(Title)  knows  ab  at 


If  you  were  to  describe  your  (Title)  would  you  say: 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86 . 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 


91. 


92. 


p j_s /her  workers’  race  makes  a difference  to  him/her? 
(strongly  agree;  agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree) 
(Responses  same  for  questions  82-87) 

He/she  treats  some  workers  better  than  others? 

He /she  likes  to  get  ideas  about  how  things  can  be 
improved  from  his/her  workers? 

He/she  is  tinders tanding  when  a worker  is  feeling  low? 


More  interested  in  himself /herself  than  his/her 
workers  ? 


You  always  know  what  your 
you  as  a worker? 


(Title)  wants  from 


If  you  had  some  problem  with  your  (Title) 

are  some  of  the  things  you  might  do  to  solve  it 


what 


In  general,  what  do  you  think  are  your  chances  of 
getting  a better  job  here? 


Why  do  you  say  that? 

Of  all  the  jobs  that  you  knowr  about  in  this  company/ 
organization,  which  would  you  like  most  to  have? 

Why  would  you  like  to  have  the  job? 

Do  you  think  you  could  ever  get  it?  (very  likely, 
somewhat  likely;  50  - 50  chance;  somewhat  unlikely; 

very  unlikely) 
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94.  What  do  you  think  is  more  important  in  considering 
someone  for  a better  job:  Senority  or  ability  to  do 
the  job?  (senority;  both;  ability  to  do  the  job; 
other  (specify)) 

95.  As  far  as  you  know  or  feel,  what  has  been  this 
company's  /organizations  pratice  in  this  respect? 
(Responses  same  as  question  94) 

96.  If  you  got  a job  in  another  company/organization, 
would  you  miss  the  company/organization?  (a  great 
deal;  somewhat;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 

97.  Do  you  feel  that  the  way  things  are  done  hers  could 
be  improved? 

98.  What  things,  for  example,  do  you  feel  could  be 
improved? 

99.  What  have  you  dene  about  your  ideas? 

I'm  going  to  read  a list  of  things  that  workers  are  con- 
cerned about.  Please  tell  me  how  you  rate  these,  in  gener- 
al , according  to  your  experience  here : 

100.  The  number  of  things  you  have  to  do  on  your  job? 

(too  many;  too  few;  about  right) 

101.  Would  you  say  the  work  is  paced  for  you  during  an 
average  day?  Is  it  fairly  even  throughout  the  day  or 
uneven  with  rush  periods  and  quiet  periods? 

102.  How  would  you  rate  this  pacing?  (very  good;  good; 
fair;  poor;  very  poor)  (Responses  same  for  questions 
103-109) 

103.  The  condition  of  the  machines  or  equipment  you  have 
to  use? 

104.  The  number  of  machines  or  amount  of  equipment  you 
have  to  do  the  job? 
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105.  The  safeguards  you  have  against  accidents? 

106.  The  cleanliness  of  your  work  area? 

107.  The  lighting  you  have  to  work  with? 

108.  The  ventilation  in  your  work  area? 

109.  The  way  your  work  area  is  laid  out? 

110.  The  amount  of  noise  in  your  work  area?  (a  great 
deal;  some;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 

111.  Locker  facilities  provided?  (very  good;  good;  fair; 
poor) 

112.  Cleanliness  of  rest  room?  (Responses  same  as  for 
question  111) 

113.  Is  there  a company  newspaper  or  anything  like  that 
here? 

114.  Do  you  find  that  you  learn  a lot  about  the  important 
things  that  are  happening  around  here  through  it? 

(a  great  deal;  some;  a little  bit;  not  at  all; 
(Responses  same  for  question  115-116) 

115.  Is  there  a bulletin  board  here  for  workers? 

116.  Do  you  find  that  you  learn  a lot  about  the  important 
things  that  are  happening  around  here  from  the 
bulletin  board? 

117.  From  whom  would  you  say  you  learn  the  most  about 
what's  happening  in  your  department? 

118.  How  do  you  learn  about  these  things? 

119.  Are  periodic  meetings  held  in  your  department? 

How  often  during  a normal  week  do  you  get  to  talk  with 
one  of  the  people  from  management/administration? 

(very  often;  often;  sometimes;  rarely;  never) 


120. 


124. 

125. 

126. 
127. 


121.  Are  there  other  shifts  here? 

122#  ^faa5'S*  haPPenir»g  with  the  workers  on  the 

notSng  at  all)(a  ^ ^ SOm6’  3 little  bit> 

123.  How  do  you  find  out  about  what's  happening? 

experience^  *t^n  3nd  3Sk  y°U  SOme  <Juestions  about  your 
experience  with  unions  and  how  you  feel  about  them. 

Is  there  a union  in  this  company /organization  now? 
Was  there  ever  a union  here  ? 

Are  you  a member  of  a/the  union  at  this  time? 

How  long  have  you  been  a member? 

128.  Is  there  a pension  plan  here? 

129.  Who  contributes  to  it? 

130.  Is  there  a health  plan  here? 

131.  Who  contributes  to  it? 

132.  How  do  you  find  out  about  the  things  you  do  know? 

133.  How  often  do  you  go  to  union  meetings?  (all  or  aimsf 
all  meetings;  75%;  50%;  25%;  0%  of  the  tjLes) 

134.  Have  you  voted  in  union  elections? 

135.  Why  haven't  you? 

steward^  1U“  t0  *Sk  y°U  Some  questions  about  your  shop 
136‘  sh0p°steward?0W  Sh°P  St6Ward  got  his^  job  as 
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How  did  he/she  get  the  shop  steward's  position? 

138.  As  you  see  it,  what  are  some  of  the  main  things  that 
the  shop  stewart  does? 

139.  How  important  do  you  think  the  shop  steward  s job  is? 
(very  important;  important;  slightly  important; 
unimportant;  very  unimportant) 

140.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  you  are  getting  good 
representation?  (strongly  agree;  agree;  disagree; 
strongly  disagree) 

141.  How  often  do  you  get  to  talk  with  the  shop  steward? 

I'm  going  to  read  a few  statements  to  you  about  unions. 

Please  tell  me  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  them  and 

how  much.  (Responses  for  142—145  are  same  as  for  question 

140) 

142.  Unions  are  good  for  this  country. 

143.  Unions  don't  help  you:  They  just  collect  your  dues. 

144.  Unions  have  helped  better  conditions  for  working 
people. 

145.  Unions  stick  up  for  bosses  more  than  they  do  for  their 
own  people. 

X’d  like  to  ask  you  now  some  questions  about  your  schooling 

and  training  you  may  have  taken  to  learn  to  do  a job. 

146.  What  was  the  last  grade  of  school  you  finished? 

147.  What  kind  of  course  did  you  study  in  high  school? 

148.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  going  on  with  school? 

149.  What  are  you  thinking  of  studying? 

150.  Have  you  ever  done  anything  about  it? 

151.  What  are  you  studying? 
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I'd  like  to  continue  now  by  asking  you  some  questions 

about  any  training  you  may  have  had  that  was  especially 

taken  to  teach  you  to  do  a job. 

152.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  in  a training  course 
run  by  a union? 

153.  How  long  did  you  study? 

154.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  in  military  service? 

155.  How  long  did  you  study? 

156.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  in  a course  given  by 
the  government? 

157.  How  long  did  you  study? 

158.  Did  you  ever  take  training  to  do  a job  by  being  in  an 
apprentice  program  or  in  training  classes  run  by  a 
company /organ iza tion ? 

159.  How  long  did  you  study? 

160.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  in  a community  center? 
(non -government  project) 

161.  How  long  did  you  study? 

162.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  by  taking  a course 
through  the  mail? 

163.  How  long  did  you  study? 

164.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  in  a special  school, 
such  as  a business  school,  IBM,  or  barber  school? 

165.  How  long  did  you  study? 
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I’d  like  to  continue  by  asking  you  a few  more  questions 
about  training.  Let’s  suppose  a training  program  were 
given  here  so  that  workers  like  yourself  could  learn  to  do 

another  type  of  job. 


166 . 

167. 

168. 


How  interested  would  you  be  in  taking  part  in  it? 
(very  interested;  interested;  slightly  interested; 
not  interested) 

How  soon  would  you  be  willing  to  start  in  such  a 


training  program  if  it  were  gxven . 

If  the  training  program  meant  that  you  would  be 
trained  to  be  a leader  of  some  workers,  how  xn ter- 
es ted  would  you  be?  (Responses  same  as  for  question 

166) 

169  If  the  training  program  meant  that  you  would  be 
trained  for  a more  skilled  job  than  you  are  now 
doing,  would  you  be  interested? 

170.  Which  kind  of  training  program  would  you  be  more 
interested  in? 

171.  How  interested  would  you  be  if  you  had  to  boss  some 
of  the  people  you  now  work  with?  (very  xn teres ted, 
interested;  slightly  interested;  not  xn teres ted) 
(Responses  same  for  questions  172  and  173) 

172.  If  you  had  to  leave  the  people  you  work  with? 

173.  If  it  meant  that  you  had  to  stay  after  regular  work 
hours  without  pay  for  the  training  program. 

174  As  far  as  you  know,  does  this  company /organization 
have  any  training  program  you  might  be  able  to  take 

part  in? 

175  in  many  places  machines  are  taking  over  the  jobs  peo- 
ple use  to  have . Do  you  think  this  could  ever  happen 
to  you?  (very  possible;  some  possibxlxty;  lxttle 
possibility;  no  possibility) 

176.  If  it  did  happen,  what  would  you  do? 
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177.  How  often  do  you  find  that  you  come  home  too  tired  to 
enjoy  doing  things  with  your  family?  (very  often; 
often;  rarely;  never;  responses  same  for  questions 
177-181) 

178.  Do  you  talk  with  your  family  about  things  you  have 
done  or  have  happened  to  you  on  the  job? 

179.  Do  you  talk  about  your  worries  at  work  with  your 
family? 

180.  Does  your  family  suggest  how  to  solve  problems  or 
worries  that  may  come  up  at  work? 

181.  Do  you  talk  with  your  family  about  what  kind  of  work 
you  would  like  to  do  in  the  future? 

In  the  last  few  minutes  I'd  like  to  ask  you  a few  questions 

about  where  you  are  living  and  where  you  have  lived. 

182.  Do  you  own  your  own  home  or  do  you  rent? 

183 . Where  do  you  live  now? 

184.  What  do  you  call  the  area  where  you  live? 

185.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  your  present  address? 

186.  Where  did  you  live  before  moving  to  your  present 
address  ? 

187.  How  long  did  you  live  there? 

188.  Why  did  you  move? 

189.  Where  did  you  live  before  then? 

190.  How  long  did  you  live  there? 

191.  Where  did  you  live  before  then? 

192.  How  long  did  you  live  there? 
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If  you  decided  to  move  from  where  you  live  now,  what 
kind  of  a neighborhood  would  you  like  to  live  in? 

(all  white;  mixed,  both  ».*egro  and  white;  all  negro, 
other) 

Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

Supposing  you  had  to  move  away  from  (name  of  commu- 
nity) within  the  next  few  weeks,  how  would  you  feel 
about  it? 

What  do  you  see  as  the  three  most  serious  problems 
in  your  community? 

What  do  you  think  happens  to  a community  that  has  had 
a riot?  (the  government  tries  harder  to  help  it;  the 
government  tries  less  to  help  it;  nothing  changes  one 
way  or  the  other) 

198.  Besides  what  the  government  does,  what  else  do  you 
think  happens  to  a community  that  has  had  a riot. 

199.  Do  you  think  people  who  are  arrested  in  riots  for 
looting  should  be  punished? 

200.  How  should  they  be  punished? 

How  would  you  rate  the  following  things  in  your  community? 
(responses-  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor,  very  poor;  the  same 
for  questions  201-207) 

201.  The  schools? 

202.  The  police? 

203.  Parks  and  playgrounds? 

204.  Sanitation  services?  (garbage  collection,  etc.) 

205.  Health  services?  (hospitals,  clinics,  etc.) 

206.  Housing? 

207.  Public  transportation?  (trains  and  buses) 


193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 
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208.  Are  you  registed  to  vote? 

209.  Did  you  vote  in  the  last  regular  election? 

210.  Why  not? 

211.  Do  you  intend  to  vote  in  the  next  regular  election? 

212.  Why  not? 

213.  Do  you  belong  to  any  clubs  or  organizations  such  as 

a church  group,  parents’  association,  political  club, 
community  center,  etc.? 

214.  Which  club(s)  do  you  belong  to? 

215.  Are  there  any  clubs  or  organizations  you  would  like  to 
to  join? 

216.  How  regularly  do  you  get  to  read  newspapres ? (daily; 
a few  times  a week;  once  weekly;  less  than  once 
weekly) 

217.  Which  one  do  you  like  to  read  most? 
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1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 

16. 


17. 


18. 
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SUPERVISOR  INTERVIEW.  PHASE  1 

What  is  your  marital  status?  (married,  never 
married j widowed,  divorced j separated) 

Where  were  you  born? 

Was  it  in  a small  town,  a farm  or  a city? 

How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday? 

Is  your  husband /wife  working? 

How  many  people  do  you  (and  your  husband/wife) 
support  including  yourself  (and  husband/wife) . 

What  was  your  husband1  s /wife 1 s average  weekly  income, 
before  deductions,  for  the  past  12  months? 

What  is  your  present  weekly  salary? 

What  is  your  average  take-home  pay  for  a week? 

How  long  have  you  worked  for  this  company /organiza- 
tion? 

What  department  do  you  work  in? 

What  is  your  job  called? 

What  do  you  do  exactly? 

How  long  have  you  been  working  on  your  present  job? 
How  did  you  learn  to  do  your  present  job? 

How  long  did  the  training  last? 

Have  you  ever  been  promoted  since  you've  been  working 
for  this  company /organization? 

What  was  the  precise  title  of  the  job  you  held? 

What  kind  of  work  were  you  doing  at  that  time? 

How  did  you  get  this  job? 
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- In  your  present  job,  do  you  have  the  authority  to 
hire  a worker  without  having  to  get  someone  else's 
approval ? 

22.  Do  you  have  the  authority  to  fire  a worker  without 
having  to  get  someone  else's  approval? 

23.  How  many  people  are  you  in  charge  of  this  week? 

24.  Of  these  people,  how  many  have  jobs  that  involve 
some  supervision  of  other  workers? 

25.  How  many  are  working  at  skilled  jobs  whether  in  blue 
collar,  clerical  or  service  jobs? 

26.  How  many  are  low-skilled  manual,  clerical  or  service 
workers  ? 

Let  me  ask  you  now  some  questions  about  other  jobs  you  may 
have  had  before  coming  to  work  here  including  military 
service . 

27.  Did  you  have  a full-time  job  before  this  one? 

28.  What  did  you  do  exactly? 

29.  What  type  of  company /organization  was  it? 

30.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

31.  Did  you  have  a full-time  job  before  that? 

32..  What  was  the  precise  title  of  the  job? 

33.  What  type  of  company /organization  was  it? 

34.  How  long  did  you  work  there? 

35  . Did  you  have  a full-time  job  before  that? 

36  . What  was  the  precise  title  of  the  job? 

37.  What  did  you  do  exactly? 
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38.  What  type  of  company/organization  was  it? 

39  . How  long  did  you  work  there? 

40.  Which  methods  have  you  actually  used  to  find  work? 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  people 

you  supervise. 

41.  Think  about  the  jobs  of  the  low-skilled  workers  you 
are  in  charge  of.  How  important  would  you  say  their 
jobs  are  in  comparison  with  other  jobs  that  other 
people  are  doing  in  the  company/organization?  (very 
important;  slightly  important;  unimportant;  very 
unimportant)  (Responses  same  for  questions  42  & 43) 

42.  Consider  how  the  low-skilled  workers  in  your  depart- 
ment act  toward  their  jobs,  do  you  think  they  feel 
that  the  jobs  they  are  doing  are  important? 

43#  From  the  way  other  people  in  the  company/organization 
outside  your  department  act  toward  these  jobs,  how 
important  would  you  say  they  are? 

44.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  kind  of  jobs  your  workers 
have  here  the  pay  is  high,  low  or  about  right.  (very 
high,  high,  low,  very  low) 

45.  Do  you  think  that  in  another  company /organization 
like  this  one,  they  would  be  paid  more,  less  or  the 
same  for  the  kind  of  work  they  are  doing  here? 

(much  more,  more,  same,  less,  much  less) 

46.  If  you  were  transferred  to  another  section  or  depart- 
ment in  the  company /organization,  would  you  miss  the 
kind  of  work  you  are  doing  here?  (a  great  deal, 
somewhat,  a little  bit,  not  at  all) 

47.  How  often  while  you  are  working  do  you  think  about 
other  kinds  of  work  you  would  rather  be  doing? 

(very  often,  often,  sometimes,  rarely,  never) 


48.  For  the  most  part,  how  interesting  would  you  say  your 
job  is?  (very  interesting,  somewhat  interesting, 
somewhat  boring,  very  boring) 

49.  Do  you  think  that  in  another  company /organization 
like  this  one,  you  would  be  paid  more,  less  or  the 
same  for  this  kind  of  work  you  do  here? 

50.  For  some  people  the  kind  of  work  they  do  makes  them 
feel  like  a nobody?  Does  the  work  you  do  make  you 
feel  like  a somebody  or  a nobody? 

51.  For  the  most  part  do  you  think  that  you  as  a person 
are  important  to  the  company/organization,  or  that 
you  are  just  another  employee? 

52.  If  this  question  were  asked  of  your  low-skilled 
workers,  how  do  you  think  most  of  them  would  answer? 
(important,  just  another  worker) 

53.  If  another  job  like  yours  was  to  open-up  here,  how 
difficult  would  it  be  fill  it?  (very  difficult, 
difficult,  not  too  difficult,  no  difficulty  at  all) 

54.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

55.  When  you  have  problems  or  worries  about  things  to  do 
with  your  job,  whom  do  you  talk  to  most  about  them? 

56.  How  often  do  your  workers  ask  your  advice  about 
personal  things?  (very  often,  often,  sometimes, 
rarely,  never)  (Responses  same  for  question  57  & 58) 

57.  How  often  do  they  talk  to  you  about  things  that  are 
happening  in  the  greater  (Newark,  Cleveland, 
Baltimore)  area? 

58.  How  often  do  your  workers  come  to  you  with  sugges- 
tions for  improving  things  around  here? 

59.  If  you  were  transferred  to  another  department,  would 
you  miss  your  workers?  (a  great  deal,  somewhat,  a 
little  bit,  not  at  all) 


60.  Tell  me  if  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement. 
When  things  are  going  bad,  you  can't  count  on  other 
foremen/supervisors  to  lend  you  a hand.  (strongly 
agree,  agree,  disagree,  strongly  disagree) 

(Responses  same  for  questions  61  and  62) 

6X.  How  about  your  workers?  When  things  are  going  bad 
for  one  of  them  do  you  think  he  can  count  on  his 
co-workers  to  lend  him  a hand? 

62.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 
person's  race  makes  a difference  as  to  who  is  going 
to  be  friendly  with  him  around  here. 

63.  When  you  have  problems  or  worries  about  personal 
things,  not  having  anything  to  do  with  your  job,  how 
often  do  you  talk  about  them  with  other  foremen/ 
supervisors?  (very  often,  often,  sometimes,  rarely, 

never) 

Now  I would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  yourself 
as  a supervisor.  However,  1 would  like  you  to  imagine 
yourself  as  the  average  low-skilled  worker  you  are  in 
charge  of  and  answer  the  questions  as  you  think  he  would 
about  you  if  he  were  asked. 

64.  Supposing  you  were  transferred  to  another  department 
in  the  company/organization,  would  you  miss  your 
foreman/supervisor?  (Remind  respondent  that  he  should 
respond  as  a_  typical  worker  about  himself  as  a super- 
visor). (a  great  deal,  somewhat,  a little  bit,  not  at 

all) 

65.  How  much  do  you  think  your  foremen/supervisor  knows 
about  his/her  job?  (Responses  same  as  for  question 
64) 

Xf .you  were  to  describe  your  foreman /supervisor  would  you 
say: 

His/her  workers*  race  makes  a difference  to  him/her? 
(stron-ly  agree,  agree,  disagree,  strongly  disagree) 
(Responses  same  for  questions  66-71) 


66. 


67.  He/she  treats  some  workers  better  than  others? 

68.  He/she  likes  to  get  ideas  about  how  things  can  be 
improved  from  his /her  workers  ? 

69.  He/she  is  understanding  when  a worker  is  feeling 
low? 

70.  More  interested  in  himself /herself  than  his/her 
workers  ? 

71.  You  always  know  what  your  foreman  /supervisor  wants 
from  you  as  a worker? 

72.  If  a foreman/supervisor  just  starting  out  were  to 
ask  your  advice  about  how  to  be  a good  foreman/ 
supervisor , what  are  the  important  things  you  would 
tell  him? 

73.  What  do  you  think  is  more  important  in  considering 

someone  for  a better  job:  seniority  or  ability  to  do 

the  job? 

74.  What  has  been  this  company's /organization's  practice 
in  this  respect? 

75.  If  you  got  a job  in  another  company/organization, 
would  you  miss  the  company/organization?  (a  great 
deal,  somewhat,  a little  bit,  not  at  all) 

76.  Do  you  believe  the  number  of  operations  necessary  to 
get  the  work  done  are  too  many  too  few  or  about 
right  ? 

77.  How  would  you  say  the  work  is  paced  in  your  depart— 
ment/ section?  Is  it  fairly  even  throughout  the  day 

uneven  with  rush  periods  and  quiet  periods  ? 

78.  How  would  you  rate  this  pacing?  (good,  fair,  poor, 
very  poor) 
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The  condition  of  the  machines  or  equipment  available? 
(very  good,  good,  fair,  poor,  very  poor,  not 
applicable)  (Responses  same  for  questions  79-82) 

80.  The  number  of  machines  or  amount  of  equipment 
available  ? 

81  The  safeguards  against  accidents?  (Other  than 
medical  or  health  insurance) . 

82.  The  cleaniness  of  the  department /sect ion? 

83.  The  lighting  in  the  department/section?  (very  good; 
good;  fair;  poor;  very  poor)  (Responses  same  for 
questions  84  and  85) 

84.  The  ventilation  in  the  department/section? 

85.  The  way  the  department/section  is  laid  out? 

86.  The  amount  of  noise  in  the  department /section? 

(a  great  deal;  some;  a little;  none) 

87.  The  locker  facilities  provided  for  the  employees?^ 
(very  good;  good;  fair;  poor;  very  poor;  not  applic- 
able; explain) 

88.  The  cleaniness  of  rest  room?  (very  good;  good;  fair; 
poor;  very  poor) 

g9.  Is  there  a company /organization  newspaper? 

90.  Do  you  find  that  you  learn  a lot  about  the  important 
things  that  are  happening  around  here  from  it?  (a 
great  deal;  some;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 

91.  is  there  a bulletin  board  here  for  supervisors? 

92.  Is  it  the  same  one  for  workers? 

93.  Do  you  find  that  you  learn  a lot  about  the  important 
things  that  are  happening  around  here  from  the 
bulletin  board?  (a  great  deal;  some;  a little  bit; 
nothing  at  all) 
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94.  Are  periodic  meetings  held  for  foremen/supervisors? 

95 . From  whom  would  you  say  you  learn  the  most  about 
what's  happening  in  this  company/organization? 

96.  From  whom  would  you  say  the  people  you  are  in  charge 
of  learn  most  about  what's  happening  in  your  depart- 
ment? 

97.  How  often  during  a normal  week  do  you  get  to  talk 
with  one  of  the  people  from  management  (other  than 
immediate  super ordinate) ? (very  often;  often;  some- 
times; rarely;  never) 

98.  Are  there  other  shifts  here? 

99.  How  do  you  find  out  about  what's  happening? 

I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  some  questions  about  the  workers  in 
department. 

How  much  do  you  think  the  low-skilled  workers  in 
your  department  care  about  the  quality  of  the  work 
they  put  out?  (a  great  deal;  some;  a little  bit; 
not  at  all)  (Responses  same  for  101  and  102) 

How  much  do  you  think  these  workers  care  about  the 
quantity  of  work  they  put  out? 

How  much  care  do  you  feel  these  workers  give  the 
machinery /equipment  they  work  with? 

Of  the  low-skilled  workers  in  your  department 

how  many,  if  any,  do  you  feel  have  potential  for  doing 
higher  skilled  work  in  this  company/organization? 

How  much  do  you  feel  you  know  about  the  union's 
activities  in  the  shop?  (a  great  deal;  some  things ; 
a little  bit;  nothing) 


your 

100. 


101, 


102, 


103. 


104. 
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Now,  l'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  shop 
steward  for  the  union  members  in  your  department /sect ion. 

105.  How  important  do  you  think  the  shop  steward* s job 
is?  (very  important;  important;  slightly  important; 
unimportant;  very  unimportant) 

106.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  the  shop  steward  is  the 
best  person  in  the  department  for  the  job?  (strongly 
agree;  agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree) 

107  How  often  do  you  get  to  talk  with  the  shop  steward 

about  union  matters?  (daily;  a few  times  during  the 
month;  at  least  once  a month;  less  than  once  a month; 
not  at  all) 

I'm  going  to  read  a few  statements  to  you  now  about  unions. 
Please  tell  me  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  them  and 
how  much.  (strongly  agree;  agree;  disagree;  strongly 
disagree) 

108.  Unions  are  good  for  this  country. 

109.  Unions  have  helped  get  better  conditions  for  working 
people. 

110.  Unions  stick  up  for  bos-  s more  than  they  do  for 
their  own  people. 

I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  now  about  your  schooling 
and  training  you  may  have  taken  to  learn  to  do  a job? 

111.  What  was  the  last  grade  of  school  you  finished? 

112.  What  kind  of  course  did  you  study  in  high  school? 
(academic  college  preparatory;  commerical  or  business; 
vocational  or  trade  (specify)) 

113.  Do  you  have  a high  school  equivalency  diploma? 
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I'd  like  to  continue  now  by  asking  you  some  questions  about 

any  training  you  may  have  had  that  was  taken  especially  to 

teach  you  to  do  a job. 

Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  in  a training  course 
run  by  a union? 

115.  How  long  did  you  study? 

116.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  while  in  military 
service  ? 

117.  How  long  did  you  study? 

118.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  in  a course  given  by 
the  government? 

119.  How  long  did  you.  study? 

120.  Did  you  ever  take  training  to  do  a job  by  being  in  an 
apprentice  program  or  in  training  classes  run  by  a 
company/ organize  tion  ? 

121.  How  long  did  you  study? 

122.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  in  a community  center? 
(non -government  project) 

123.  How  long  did  you  study? 

124.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  by  taking  a course 
through  the  mail? 

125.  How  long  did  you  study? 

126.  Did  you  ever  learn  to  do  a job  in  a special  school, 
such  as  a business  school,  IBM,  or  barber  school? 

127.  What  job  were  you  learning? 

128.  How  long  did  you  study? 
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Now,  I'd  like  to  continue  by  asking  you  some  questions 

about  the  low-skill  workers  in  your  department/section  and 

your  feelings  about  their  readiness  for  training. 

12.9.  As  far  as  you  know,  does  this  company  /organization 
have  any  training  programs  which  low-skill  workers 
could  take  part  in? 

130.  Let's  suppose  a training  program  were  given  here  so 
that  low-skill  workers  here  could  learn  to  do  other, 
more  skilled  work.  How  interested  do  you  think  the 
low-skilled  workers  you  are  in  charge  of  would  be  in 
it?  (very  interested;  interested;  slightly  inter- 
ested; not  interested) 

131.  How  soon  do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  start 
in  such  a training  program  if  it  were  given? 
(immediately;  sometime  in  the  very  near  future; 
sometime  later;  not  at  all) 

132.  How  interested  do  you  think  they  would  be  if  it  were 
training  to  be  a leader  of  some  workers?  (very 
interested;  interested;  slightly  interested;  not 
interested) 

133.  If  the  training  was  for  a more  skilled  job  than  they 
have  now?  (Responses  same  as  for  question  132) 

134.  Which  type  of  training  program  would  they  be  more 
interested  in? 

135.  How  interested  do  you  think  they  would  be  if  they 
had  to  boss  some  of  the  people  they  work  with  now? 
(very  interested;  interested;  slightly  interested; 
not  interested)  (Responses  same  for  questions 

questions  136  and  137) 

136.  If  they  had  to  leave  the  people  they  work  with  now? 

If  it  meant  that  they  had  to  stay  after  regular  work 
hours  without  pay  for  the  training  program? 


137. 


138.  Do  you  think  that  workers  taking  part  in  a training 
program  should  be  paid  while  they  are  training  during 
their  regular  hours  of  work?  (strongly  agree;  agree; 
disagree;  strongly  disagree) 

139.  Do  you  think  that  workers  taking  part  in  a training 
program  should  be  paid  for  time  they  spend  in  the 
program  after  their  regular  working  hours? 

140.  If  a training  program  were  started  here,  do  you  think 
it  would  have  an  overall  effect  that  was  beneficial, 
harmful,  both,  or  no  effect?  (very  beneficial; 
somewhat  beneficial;  neutral;  no  effect;  somewhat 
harmful;  very  harmful) 

141.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  quantity  of  work 
produced?  (very  positive;  somewhat  positive; 
neutral;  no  effect;  somewhat  negative;  very  negative) 

142.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  quality  of  the  work 
producted?  (very  beneficial;  somewhat  beneficial; 
neutral;  no  effect;  somewhat  harmful;  very  harmful) 
(Responses  the  same  for  questions  143-146) 

143.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  attendance? 

144.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  lateness? 

145.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  workers'  morale? 

146.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  workers'  feelings  about 

the  company/organization? 

147.  How  important  do  you  think  the  job  of  (Target  Job) 
is  to  the  company/organization? 

14S.  What  do  you  think  would  happen  if  the  job  of  

didn't  exist  or  was  not  created? 


w 
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Let's  suppose  a training  program  were  started  here  to 

teach  people  to  be  (insert  name  of  job  for 

which  a training  program  will  be  given.)  From  your  know- 
ledge of  what  such  a job  would  involve,  what  would  you  say 
are  the  qua  .if i cat ions  needed  to  do  the  job? 

For  example : 

149.  How  much  skill  do  you  personally  feel  is  needed  to 
do  this  job?  (a  great  deal;  a moderate  amount;  a 
slight  amount;  hardly  any;  none)  (Responses  same  for 
questions  150-152) 

150.  How  much  good  judgment  is  needed? 

151.  How  much  manual  dexterity  is  needed? 
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152.  How  much  former  work  experience  is  needed? 

153.  What  do  you  think  is  the  least  education  a person 
would  need  for  the  job?  (read  categories)  (few  years 
of  grammar  school;  completion  of  grammar  school; 
junior  high  school;  some  high  school;  completion  of 
high  school;  some  college;  completion  of  college) 

154.  In  your  opinion,  must  a person  be  able  to  read 

English  to  do  the  job?  (if  yes,  ask:  "how  well?") 

(yes,  very  well;  yes,  moderately  well;  yes,  barely; 
no) 

155.  Must  a person  be  able  to  write  English  to  do  the  job? 

156.  In  your  opinion,  how  well,  must  a person  be  able  to 
speak  English  to  do  the  job?  Must  he  be  able  to 
speak  very  well;  moderately  well;  just  barely;  or 
isn't  it  necessary  to  do  the  job? 

157.  What  age  do  you  think  is  best  to  do  such  a job? 

(16-19  years;  20-34  years;  35-44  years;  45-54  years; 
55-64  years;  65  or  over) 

158.  How  important  do  you  think  age  is  to  do  the  job? 

(very  important;  fairly  important;  barely  important; 
not  at  all  important) 
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159.  Do  you  think  a person  who  doesn't  know  much  about  the 
job  of  (target  job)  could  become  a good  (target  job) 
in  five  weeks  of  training?  (very  likely;  somewhat 
likely;  somewhat  unlikely;  very  unlikely) 

160.  If  there  were  jobs  open  above  the  lowest-paying  jobs 
in  the  company/organization,  how  do  you  think  they 
should  be  filled? 

161.  In  many  places  machines  are  taking  over  the  jobs 
people  used  to  have.  Do  you  think  this  could  ever 
hap<pen  to  you?*  (very  possible;  some  possibility; 
little  possibility;  no  possibility) 

162.  If  it  did  happen,  what  would  you  do? 

163.  Xf  you  decided  to  move  from  where  you  live  now,  what 
kind  of  a neighborhood  would  you  like  to  live  in? 

(all  white;  mixed,  both  negro  and  white;  all  negro; 
other,  specify) 

164.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


165.  Are  you  registered  to  vote? 


166.  Did  you  vote  in  the  last  regular  election? 

167.  Do  you  intend  to  vote  in  the  next  regular  election? 


168.  Do  you  belong  to  any  clubs  or  organizations  such  as  a 
church  group,  parents'  association,  political  club, 
community  center , etc . ? 

169.  What  club(s)  do  you  belong  to? 


170. 
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How  regularly  do  you  get  to  read  newspapers?  (daily; 
few  times  a week;  once  weekly;  less  than  once  weekly) 

Which  one  do  you  like  to  read  most? 


\ 


MANAGEMENT  INTERVIEW,  PHASE  I 


X'd  like  to  begin  by  asking  you  some  questions  about  your 
company/ organization . 

1.  How  long  has  your  company /organization  been  in 
bus in ess  ? 

2.  Does  this  company/organization  have  other  branches? 

3.  Where  are  they  located? 

4.  How  many  people  are  employed  in  the  total  company/ 
organization  ? 

5.  How  many  people  are  employed  here? 

6.  Of  the  people  working  here,  how  many  are  profession- 
als; supervisors /foremen;  skilled  white  collar;^ 
skilled  blue  collar;  low  skilled  manual;  low  skilled 
clerical;  low  skilled  service? 

7.  Is  your  production  seasonal? 

8.  When  is  your  busy  period? 

9.  When  is  your  slack  period? 

10.  What  happens  to  your  workers  during  slack  periods? 

11.  What  is  your  company ' s /organization 1 s policy  regard- 
ing lay-off? 

12.  How  would  you  describe  the  type  of  industry  you  are 
in? 

13.  How  competitive  would  you  say  your  industry  is? 
(extremely  competitive;  somewhat  competitive;  slight- 
ly competitive;  non-competitive) 

14.  How  would  you  rate  your  company's  dollar  volume 
position  within  the  industry? 


15. 


£r£TSJS£s  tir8e;  fair;  — <*-p^- 

How  would  you  rate  your  organization  in  comparison 

1*  M1iar  Servlce  institutions  in  terms  of  the 
of  services  provided? 

How  wouid  you  describe  the  way  in  which  this 

mflenbva  t”  18  managed?  (the  maJ°r  decisions  are 
made  by.  top  management  only;  top  management  after 

fndSsr^ffn8aSU88eStl0nS  from  ^er-level  supervisor' 

top  management^'other)1  ' 

sIkillide„orkSnher:.t°  ““  qUeStl°"S  «»  low- 


16, 


17, 


18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 


24. 


trv^thp S - 3 ? a fealistic  possibility  in  your  Indus 
try  the  elimination  of  low-skill  positions? 

Do  you  see  this  as  a realistic  possibility  within 
your  own  company/organization?  y ” 

When  do  you  see  this  happening? 

How  will  the  tasks  be  performed? 

holfh^V^  the  j°bS  the  low-skilled  workers 
hold  here  how  important  would  you  say  those  iobs  ar 

££2P-‘2.~  sSTL-jyss 

are  doing  are  important?  (Responses  same  as  for  22)3 
«S^?U^thin,k  that  for  the  kind  of  jobs  the  low- 

about'rightf'cve^^-^6  ^ ^ X°W  °r 

very  low)  ^ ^ &h;  aDout  right;  low; 
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25.  Do  you  think  that  in  another  company /organization 
like  this  one,  there  would  be  paid  more,  less  or  the 
same  for  the  kind  of  work  they  are  doing  here? 

(much  more;  more;  same;  less;  much  less) 

26.  For  the  most  part,  how  interesting  do  you  think  the 
low— skilled  workers  feel  their  jobs  are?  (very 
interesting;  somewhat  interesting;  somewhat  boring; 
very  boring) 

27.  For  some  people  the  kind  of  work  they  do  makes  them 
feel  like  a somebody,  for  other  people  the  work  they 
do  makes  them  feel  like  a nobody.  For  the  most  part 
how  do  you  think  the  low-skilled  workers  here  feel? 

28.  In  your  opinion,  what  do  you  think  it  is  about  the 
work  that  makes  them  feel  this  way? 

29.  Do  you  think  for  the  most  part,  that  the  low-skilled 
workers  feel  that  this  company /organization  cares  for 
them  as  individuals  or  that  they're  just  workers? 

30.  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  most  important  things 
which  keep  the  workers  here  satisfied? 

31.  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  sources  of  dissatis- 
faction for  workers  here? 

I'd  like  to  continue  now  with  some  questions  about  the 

company' s /organization' s hiring  practices. 

32.  What  is  your  company's /organization's  practice 
regarding  the  hiring  of  low-skilled  personnel?  What 
are  the  things  you  look  for  in  an  applicant? 

33A.  Is  a written  examination  required? 

33B.  What  kind(s)? 

34.  Is  a physical  examination  required? 

35.  Have  you  had  difficulty  filling  low-skilled  jobs? 

(a  great  deal;  some;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 
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36.  What  resources  do  you  use  for  recruiting  low-skilled 
personnel? 

37.  What  is  your  practice  regarding  the  hiring  of 
skilled  personnel?  What  are  the  things  you  look  for 
in  an  applicant? 

38.  Is  a written  examination  required? 

39.  What  kind(s)? 

40.  Is  a physical  examination  required? 

41.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  filling  skilled  jobs? 

(a  great  deal;  some;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 

42.  What  resources  do  you  use  for  recruiting  skilled 
personnel? 


43.  What  is  your  practice  regarding  the  hiring  of 

supervisory/ foreman  personnel?  What  are  the  things 
you  look  for  in  an  applicant? 

44 „ Is  a written  examination  required? 

45.  What  kind(s)? 


46.  Is  a physical  examination  required? 

47.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  filling  supervisory/ 
foreman  positions?  (a  great  deal;  some;  a little 
bit;  not  at  all) 

48.  What  resources  do  you  us e for  recruiting  supervisory/ 
foreman  personnel? 


49.  What  has  been  your  company' s /organization' s practice 
in  filling  vacant  skilled  positions? 

50.  Which  method  has  been  used  more  frequently? 

51.  Why  has  this  been  the  practice? 
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52.  What  criteria  are  used  in  considering  someone  for 
promotion  to  a skilled  position? 

53  What  has  been  the  company ' s /organization* s practice 
in  filling  vacant  supervisory/foreman  positions. 

54.  Which  method  has  been  used  more  often? 

55.  Why  has  this  been  the  practice? 

56  What  criteria  are  used  in  considering  someone  for 
promotion  to  a supervisory/foreman  position. 

57.  What  has  been  your  company’ s /organization ’ s practice 
in.  filling  vacant  management  positions. 

58.  Which  method  has  been  used  more  often? 

59.  Why  has  this  been  the  practice? 

60.  What  criteria  are  used  in  considering  someone  for 
promotion  to  a management  position? 

Now,  a few  questions  about  your  own  personal  experience. 

61.  How  did  you  get  your  position  here? 

62.  What  job  did  you  hold  here  before  getting  your  pre- 
sent position? 

63.  What  job  did  you  hold  when  you  first  came  to  work  for 
this  company/organization? 

I’d  like  to  continue  now  by  asking  you  some  questions 

about  how  information  is  transmitted  here. 

64.  Do  you  have  bulletin  boards? 

65.  Where  are  they  located? 

66  Are  they  intended  for  all  personnel  or  for  specific 
personnel  such  as  workers,  supervisors  or  office 

staff? 
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67. 


68 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 
82. 


"a=hfweektnon«"eeSyT  JeSs^han  o^fSIekly)" 

used?hat  tyPe  °f  inf0rmati°n  are  the  bulletin  boards 

&lnsm?tt,-T"S-USed  by  the  company /organization  for 
transmitting  information  to  all  personnel? 

What  other  means  are  used? 

Ara ?ha  rules  to  be  followed  by  the  workers 

v^rbilly  tonthJlt:tev  f0r?  °r  are  "hey  transmitted 
verbally  to  the  workers  by  the  foremen /s upervisors ? 

®ome  the  ma^or  rules  which  must  be 
followed  by  all  workers? 

If  a worker  has  a suggestion  to  make  about  imorovine 
things  around  here,  what  means  can  he  use?  ? S 

personnel  ?^S  hel<S  ”y  mar'-a*ement  the  supervisory 

How  often  are  they  held? 

Who  specifically  holds  these  meetings  ? 

Are  meetings  held  by  management  with  the  workers? 

How  often  are  they  held? 

Who  specifically  holds  these  meetings? 

abo2tanL£f  y°«r  supervisors  /foremen  talked  to  you 

p ems  of  race  relations  among  their  workers? 

What  are  some  of  these  problems? 

such°La?«C°n?°nted  hy  a SuPervisor  with  problems 
as  discipline,  absenteeism,  lateness,  etc.  do 

heUif "'black?  rent±al  COnsiderati°n  to  the  worker  if 
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I’d  like  to  turn  now  to  some  questions  about  the  low- 

skilled  workers . 

83.  What  do  you  consider  as  the  most  serious  problems 
involving  the  low-skilled  workers  ? 

84.  How  much  do  you  think  the  low-skilled  workers  here 
care  about  the  quality  of  the  work  they  put  out? 

(a  great  deal;  some;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 

85.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

86.  How  much  do  you  think  these  workers  care  about  the 
quantity  of  work  they  put  out?  (Responses  same  as 
for  question  84) 

87.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

88.  How  much  care  do  you  feel  these  workers  give  the 
machinery/equipment  they  work  with?  (not  mainten- 
ance) (Responses  same  as  for  question  84) 

89.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

Some  questions  now  about  training  in  your  company/ 

organiza  tion . 


90. 

Other  than  the  High  Intensity  Training  (HIT) 
your  organization/company  have  presently  any 
formal  training  for  employees  (do  not  include 

does 
form  of 
OJT)  ? 

91. 

Has  your  company /organization  had  training  in 
past? 

the 

92. 

How  long  ago  ? 

93. 

Why  was  the  training  discontinued? 

94. 

What  type  of  training  is /was  it? 

95. 

How  long  does /did  the  training  last? 

96. 

Who  does /did  the  training? 

97.  On  what  basis  are/were  employees  selected  for  train- 
ing? 

98.  Other  than  formal  training,  what  kind  of  training 
has  been  used  to  teach  low-skilled  employees  their 
jobs  ? 

99.  How  much  time  has  been  involved  in  the  training? 

100.  XVho  has  been  responsible  for  the  training? 

101.  Does  your  company /organization  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  employees  such  as  tuition 
remittance? 

102.  Which  employees  are  eligible? 


I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  some  specific  questions  regarding 
the  High  Intensity  Training  program  (HIT). 


I 


103.  Would  you  list  for  me  the  things  you  expect  the  HIT 
program  to  change  here  with  regard  to  the  trainees , 
supervisors,  workers  in  general,  and  company/organi- 
zation? bet's  begin  with  the  trainees. 

104.  When  do  you  expect  the  HIT  to  begin  to  pay  off? 
(specify  in  weeks  from  start  of  program) 

105.  Has  the  job(s)  for  which  workers  are  being  trained 
existed  in  the  company /organization  before? 

106.  How  was  the  training  done  before  the  HIT  program? 

107.  If  you  were  hiring  from  the  outside,  what  qualifica- 
tions would  you  require  the  applicant (s)  to  have  for 
the  job? 

A„  What  type  of  technical  skill? 

B.  How  much  former  work  experience? 

G.  How  much  schooling? 

D.  Do  you  feel  personal  traits  would  be  important? 
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E. ,  Which,  ones,  specifically? 

F.  Do  you  feel  age  is  important? 

G.  What  age  do  you  feel  would  be  best? 

H.  Would  you  prefer  a male  or  female  for  the  job? 

I.  Would  you  prefer  a black  or  a white  person  for 
the  job?  (black;  white;  no  difference) 

108.  Have  plans  been  made  as  yet  to  fill  the  jobs  formerly 
held  by  the  workers  successfully  completing  the 
training? 

109.  Why  not? 

110.  How  soon  after  training  will  you  fill  those  jobs? 

111.  How  many  do  you  expect  to  fill? 

112.  Why  have  you  planned  for  that  number  of  vacancies? 

113.  From  where  do  you  expect  to  recruit  workers  for  those 
jobs? 

I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  some  questions  regarding  the 
union (s)  representing  the  workers  here. 

114.  How  has  the  seniority  aspect  of  the  contract  worked 
out?  Have  there  been  any  difficulties? 

115.  What  types  of  difficulties  have  you  had? 

116.  What  are  your  feelings  regarding  a worker's  union 
seniority,  his  advanced  age  and  a new  job  opportunity 
in  your  company/organization?  Do  you  see  a conflict 
in  such  a situation? 

117.  Has  the  company/organization  experienced  such  a 
situation? 

118.  What  recommendations  can  you  make  regarding  a situa- 
tion of  this  kind? 
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119. 

120. 
121. 

122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 


a grievance  committee  in  the  company/ 
organization? 

Who  are  the  members  of  the  grievance  committee? 

What  procedures  are  available  to  a worker  who  has  a 
grievance  to  file? 

Does  the  union  have  any  training  or  apprenticeship 
programs  in  this  company /organization? 

Did  it:  bave  such  programs  in  the  past? 

Why  was  it  discontinued? 

What  are/were  these  programs? 

Has /was  the  company /organization  been  involved  in 
the  design  of  these  program(s) ? 

Has /was  the  company /organization  been  involved  in  the 
selection  of  trainees? 

On  what  basis  are/were  the  trainees  selected? 

Is  the  union  involved  in  the  hiring  of  entry-level 
personnel? 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  union's  involvement? 

How  does  the  company /organization  feel  about  such 
involvemen  t ? 

Is  the  High  Intensity  Training  program  compatible 
with  the  contract  language  regarding  training  and 
upgrading  ? 

How,  specifically,  is  it  not  Compatible? 

From  whom  in  the  union  structure  would  you  say  the 
company /organization  receives  the  most  pressure? 

Do  you  think  the  workers  here  are  benefitting  from 
their  union  membership? 
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136.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

X have  just  a few  more  questions  to  ask.  you.  These  will 

be  concerned  with  community  relations . 

137.  Could  you  tell  me  in  which  community  or  section  in 
the  area  most  of  the  low-skilled  employees  live? 

138.  Do  you  feel  that  their  community  or  section  has  any 
serious  problems  ? 

139.  What  are  the  three  most  serious  problems  as  you  see 
them? 

140.  Do  you  belong  to  any  business  associations  or  clubs? 

141.  To  which  ones  do  you  belong? 

142.  Do  you  belong  to  any  associations  or  clubs  other  than 

business— related  ones? 

143.  To  which  ones  do  you  belong? 
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TOATNFE  INTERVIEW.  PHASE  II 


1. 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


1 would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  training  program 
you  have  taken.  In  general,  would  you  say  you 
liked  it,  or  disliked  it,  and  how  much;  very  much 
or  a little?  (liked  it  very  much;  liked  it  a little, 
liked  it  and  disliked  it  equally;  disliked  it  a 
little;  disliked  it  very  much) 

What  did  you  like  most  about  it? 


What  did  you  dislike  most  about  it? 

Who  ran  the  program,  as  far  as  you  know? 


Did  you  have  any  doubts  about  the  people  who  were 
behind  the  program?  (a  lot  of  doubt;  some  doub  , 
very  little  doubt;  no  doubt  at  all,  don  t know) 
(Responses  same  for  questions  5~7) 

Did  you  have  any  doubts  about  the  program  itself? 

Did  you  have  any  doubts  about  your  ability  to  get 
through  the  program? 

Did  your  feelings  toward  the  training  program  change 
in  any  way  while  you  were  taking  it? 

When  did  this  happen?  (early  in  program;  middle  of 
program;  end  of  program;  after  program  was  completed; 

How  useful  do  you  think  the  training  program  was  in 
preparing  you  for  your  new  job?  Was  it  useful,  some- 
what useful,  only  a little  useful  or  not  at  all 
us eful ? 


What  things  in  the  training  program  have  been  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  new  job? 

What  things  in  the  training  program  have  been  least 
useful  to  you  in  your  new  job? 

How  do  you  think  the  training  program  could  have  been 
improved  ? 
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14.  How  useful  was  the  training  program  in  teaching  you 
how  to  deal  with  people  on  your  new  job?  (very  use- 
ful; somewhat  useful;  only  a little  useful;  not  at 
all  useful ) (Responses  same  for  questions  15  & 16) 

15.  How  useful  was  the  training  program  in  teaching  you 
how  your  work  fits  into  the  whole  company/organiza- 
tion? 

16.  Did  you  find  the  training  program  was  useful  in 
teaching  you  things  for  your  own  use  outside  the  job? 

17.  What  did  you  learn  that  has  been  most  helpful  outside 
the  job? 

18.  How  good  do  you  think  the  trainer  was  in  teaching  the 
program?  (very  good;  good;  fair;  poor;  very  poor) 

19.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

20.  Did  you  have  any  difficulties  with  the  program?  (a 
great  deal;  some;  very  little;  none) 

21.  How  often  did  you  feel  like  dropping  out?  (very 
often;  sometimes ;. almost  never;  or  never) 

22.  Do  you  think  that  the  training  program  was  too  long, 
too  short  or  about  right  in  teaching  you  the  new  job? 

23.  How  well  do  you  think  all  the  workers  as  a group  did 
in  the  training  program?  (excellent;  good;  fair; 
poor;  very  poor) 

24.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

25.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  learned  your  new  job  in  a 
way  other  than  through  the  training  program? 

26.  How  well  do  you  think  you  did  as  compared  to  the  other 
trainees?  (in  the  top  few;  better  than  most;  about 
average;  a little  below  average;  not. well  at  all) 


27. 


Why  do  you  say  that? 


28. 


Do  you  think  that  the  way  people  were  selected  for 
the  training  program  was  fair? 

29.  How  would  you  describe  your  general  condition  of 
health?  (excellent;  good;  fair;  poor) 

30.  Are  you  using  in  your  new  job  anything  you  learned 
in  other  training  you  may  have  had?  (a  great  deal; 
some;  hardly  anything;  nothing;  haven 1 1 had  any 
other  training) 

31.  What  training  are  you  thinking  of? 

32.  How  would  you  rate  the  training  program  compared  to 
other  training  you  may  have  taken  to  learn  to  do  a 
job?  (excellent;  good;  fair;  poor;  very  poor; 
haven’t  had  any  other  training) 

33.  If  you  had  your  choice,  and  could  do  it  all  over 
again,  do  you  think  you  would  still  be  interested  in 
taking  part  in  the  training  program?  (very  interest- 
ed; slightly  interested) 

34.  What  department  do  you  work  in? 

35.  What  is  your  job  called? 


36.  What  do  you  do  exactly? 

37.  How  long  have  been  working  on  the  job  you  have  now? 


38.  Is  this  job  different  from  the  one  you  had  when  you 
were  interviewed  a few  weeks  ago? 

39.  How  is  it  different? 

40.  When  was  the  change  made? 

41.  What  happened  to  bring  about  the  change? 

42.  Were  you  given  more  money? 

43.  How  much  do  you  make  (now)  an  hour? 
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44.  What  is  your  take-home  pay  now? 

45.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  change?  Is  the  job  you 
have  now  better  or  worse  than  the  other  job?  (much 
better;  a little  better;  same;  .a  little  worse;  much 
wor s e ) 

46.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

47.  As  far  as  you  know,  how  were  the  workers  in  the 
training  program  selected? 

48.  Who  did  the  selection? 

49.  Why  do  you  think  you  were  selected? 

50.  Do  you  miss  your  old  job,  or  don't  you  miss  it? 

(miss  it  very  much;  miss  it  somewhat;  mixed  feelings; 

miss  it  a little  bit;  don't  miss  it  at  all) 

v 

51.  What  is  it  that  you  miss? 

52.  Do  you  think  that  anyone  at  all  can  do  your  job  or 
does  it  take  something  special? 

53.  Now  that  you  have  a better  job  with  more  money,  do 
you  think  the  people  here  you  used  to  work  with  before 
are  more  friendly  to  you,  less  friendly,  or  hasn't  it 
made  any  difference  to  them?  (more  friendly;  makes 

no  difference;  less  friendly) 

54.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a job  at  another  company/ 
organization  doing  the  same  kind  of  work? 

55.  Supposing  another  company  offered  you  the  same  kind 
of  job  you  have  here,  at  the  same  pay.  Would  you  be 
interested  in  taking  it?  (definitely  interested; 
probably  interested;  undecided;  probably  not  inte- 
rested; definitely  not  interested) 

56.  Supposing  you.  quit  your  job,  do  you  think  you  would 
have  any  trouble  getting  another  job  at  about  the 
same  rate  of  pay?  (maybe  some  trouble;  no  trouble; 
don  * t know) 
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Why  do  you  think  you  would  have  trouble?  (starting 
wage  too  low;  age;  disability;  lack  of  education;  no 
training;  racial  discrimination,  no  job  opportu- 
nities; other  (specify)) 

58.  Why  do  you  think  you  would  not  have  trouble? 

59.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  ^o  get  a better  job  at 
more  pay?  (yes,  but  would  have  a great  deal  trouble; 
yes,  maybe  some  trouble;  no  trouble;  don’t  know) 

60.  Would  you  miss  doing  the  kind  of  work  you  do  here? 

(a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a little  bit;  hardly  at  all; 
not  at  all) 

61.  Is  there  another  job  in  this  organization  that  you 
would  like  to  have  and  feel  you  could  do  right  now 
with  little  or  no  training? 

62.  Which  job  is  that? 

63.  Why  do  you  feel  you  could  do  it? 

6 4.  Is  there  another  job  outside  this  organization  that 
you  would  like  to  have  and  feel  you  could  do  right 
now  with  little  or  no  training? 

65.  Which  job  is  that? 

66A.  Why  do  you  feel  you  could  do  it? 

66B.  If  you  were  transferred  to  another  job  in  the  company/ 
organization,  would  you  miss  the  kind  of  work  you  are 
doing  here?  (a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a little  bit; 
not  at  all) 

66G.  When  you  have  problems  or  worries  about  things  to  do 
with  your  job,  whom  do  you  talk  to  most  about  them? 
(co-workers;  shop  steward;  foreman/ supervisor ; nobody; 
other  (specify)) 

66D.  How  often  do  the  people  you  work  with  ask  your  advice 
about  personal  things?  (very  often;  often;  sometimes; 
rarely;  never)  (Responses  same  for  66D,  66E  and  66F) 
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How  often  do  the  people  you  work  with  talk  to  you 
about  things  that  are  happening  in  the  greater 
(Newark,  Baltimore,  Cleveland)  area? 

66F.  How  often  do  workers  ask  ycur  advice  about  things  to 
do  with  their  job? 


66G.  Do  you  think  your  co-workers  really  care  for  you  as 
a person?  (all;  most;  some;  none) 


66H.  Tell  me  if  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement. 
When  things  are  going  bad,  you  can*  t count  on  your 
co-workers  to  lend  you  a hand.  (strongly  agree; 
agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree) 


66X  What  do  you  think  is  more  important  in  considering 

someone  for  a better  job:  seniority  or  ability  to  do 
the  job?  (seniority;  both;  ability  to  do  the  30b; 
other  (specify) 


66  J. 


In  many  places  machines  are  taking  over  the  jobs 
people  use  to  have.  Do  you  think  this  could  ever 
happen  to  you?  (very  possible;  some  possibility; 
little  possibility;  no  possibility) 


66K.  If  it  did  happen,  xdciat  would  you  do? 

67.  Think  about  the  job  you  are  now  doing  in  comparison 
with  the  job  you  held  before  being  trained.  How 
important  would  you  say  your  job  is  in  the  company/ 
organization?  (much  more  important ; more  important; 
the  same;  less  important;  much  less  important) 


68.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

69.  From  the  way  your  supervisor  talks  about  Y0^  3°b» 
how  Important  would  you  say  the  job  is  to  the 
company/organization?  (very  important;  important; 
slightly  important;  unimportant;  very  unimportant) 
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From  the  way  other  people  in  the  company /organ iza - 
tion  outside  your  department  act  about  your  job,  how 
important  would  you  say  the  job  is?  (very  important; 
important;  slightly  important;  unimportant;  very 
un  imp or tan  t ) 

f 

71-  Are  you  still  working  with  most  of  the  people  you 
worked  with  on  your  old  job? 

72.  From  the  way  these  people  act  about  your  new  job,  how 
important  would  you  say  the  job  is?  (very  important; 
important;  slightly  important;  unimportant;  very 
unimportant) 

73.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  kind  of  work  you  do  here 
the  pay  is  high,  low  or  about  right?  (very  high; 
high;  about  right;  low;  very  low) 

74.  When  you  have  small  problems  and  worries  about  things 
outside  the  job,  do  you  find  that  the  work  you  do 
helps  you  forget  them?  (a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a 
little  bit;  not  at  all) 

75.  For  the  most  part  how  interesting  would  you  say  your 
job  is?  (very  interesting;  somewhat  interesting; 
somewhat  boring;  very  boring) 

76.  For  some  people  the  kind  of  work  they  do  makes  them 
^eel  li±ce  a somebody,  for  other*  people  the  work  they 
do  makes  them  feel  like  a nobody.  Does  the  work  you 
do  make  you  feel  like  a somebody  or  nobody? 

7/.  What  is  it  about  the  work  that  makes  you  feel  this 
way? 

78.  For  the  most  part,  do  you  think  that  you  as  a person 
are  important  to  the  company /organ iza tion  or  that  you 
are  just  another  worker? 

How  difficult  do  you  feel  it  would  be  to  replace  you 
as  a worker?  (very  difficult;  difficult;  not  too 
difficult;  no  difficulty  at  all) 


79. 
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80.  Xf  you  were  transferred  to  another  department,  would 
you.  miss  the  people  you  work,  with  now?  (a  great 
deal  j somewhat ; a little  bit;  not  a l_  all) 

81.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement?  What 
a person’s  race  is  makes  a difference  as  to  who  is 
going  to  be  friendly  with  him  around  here.  (strongly 
agree;  agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree) 

82.  What  do  you  call  the  person  you  get  your  orders  from? 
What  is  his/her  title? 


83.  is  this  the  same  foreman/ supervisor  you  had  on  your 
last  job? 

84.  Supposing  you  were  transferred  to  another  department 

in  the  company/organization , would  you  miss  your 
present  (Title) ? 
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How  much  do  you  think  your  

his /her  j ob  ? 
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If  you  were  to  describe  your  (Title) would  you  say: 

(strongly  agree;  agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree) 
(responses  for  questions  86-95) 

86.  His/her  workers’  race  makes  a difference  to  him/her? 

87A.  He/she  treats  some  workers  better  than  others? 

87B.  More  interested  in  himself /herself  than  his/her 
workers  ? 


87C . 


You  always  know  what  your 
you  as  a worker  ? 


(Title)  wants  from 


88.  He/she  likes  to  get  ideas  about  how  things  can  be 
improved  from  workers  who  have  the  type  of  job  that 
you  now  have? 

89.  He/she  is  understanding  when  a worker  is  feeling  low. 
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90.  If  you  had  some  problem  with  (Title) what 

are  some  of  the  things  you  might  do  to  solve  it? 

91.  In  general,  what  do  you  think  are  your  chances  of 
getting  a better  job  here? 

92.  Why  do  you  say  tha  t ? 

93.  Of  all  the  jobs  that  you  know  about  in  this  company/ 
organization,  which  would  you  like  most  to  have? 

94.  Why  would  you  like  to  have  the  job? 

95.  Do  you  think  you  could  ever  get  it?  (very  likely; 
somewhat  likely;  50  - 50  chance;  somewhat  unlikely; 
very  unlikely) 

96.  When  do  you  think  you  will  get  it? 

97.  Do  you  feel  that  the  way  things  are  done  here  could 
be  improved  ? 

98.  What  things,  for  example,  do  you  feel  could  be 
improved? 

99.  What  have  you  done  about  your  ideas? 

I'm  going  to  read  a list  of  things  that  workers  are  con- 
cerned about.  Please  tell  me  how  you  rate  these,  in 

general,  according  to  your  experience  here: 

100.  The  number  of  things  you  have  to  do  on  your  job?  (too 
many;  too  few;  about  right) 

101.  How  would  you  say  the  work  is  paced  for  you  during  an 
average  day?  Is  it  fairly  even  throughout  the  day  or 
tone  7en  with  rush  periods  and  quiet  periods  ? 

102.  How  would  you  rate  this  pacing?  (very  good;  good; 
fair;  poor;  very  poor)  (These  responses  are  used  with 
questions  102-109) 

103.  The  condition  of  the  machines  or  equipment  you  have 
to  us  e ? 
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104.  The  number  of  machines  or-  amount  of  equipment  you 
have  to  do  the  job? 

105.  The  safeguards  you  have  against  accidents?  (other 
than  medical  or  health  insurance) 

106.  The  cleanliness  of  your  work  area? 

107.  The  lighting  you  have  to  work  with? 

108.  The  ventilation  in  your  work  area? 

109.  The  way  your  work  area  is  laid  out? 

110.  The  amount  of  noise  in  your  work  area?  ( a great 
deal;  some;  a little  bit;  none;  not  at  all) 

111.  L-ocker  facilities  provided?  (very  good;  good;  fair; 
poor;  very  poor;  not  applicable  (explain)) 

112.  Cleanliness  of  rest  room?  (Responses  same  as  ques- 
tion HI) 

113.  Do  you  have  a place  here  for  eating,  such  as  a cafe- 
teria or  eating  area? 

114.  How  would  you  rate  these  facilities  provided  for 
eating?  (Responses  same  as  question  111) 

H5.  is  there  a company  newspaper  or  anything  like  that 
here? 

116.  How  often  do  you  get  one?  (daily;  weekly;  monthly, 
other  (specify)) 

117.  Do  you  find  that  you  learn  a lot  about  the  important 
things  that  are  happening  around  here  through  it. 

(a  great  deal;  some;  a little  bit;  nothing  at  all) 

118.  Is  there  a bulletin  board  here  for  workers? 

How  often  do  you  look  at  it?  (Responses  same  as 
ques  tion  116) 


119. 
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Do  you  find  that  you  learn  a lot  about  the  important 
things  that  are  happening  around  here  from  the 
bulletin  board?  (Responses  same  as  question  117) 

121 . From  whom  would  you  say  you  learn  the  most  about 
what's  happening  in  your  department? 

122.  How  do  you  learn  about  these  things? 

123.  Are  periodic  meetings  held  in  your  department? 

124.  How  often  are  these  meetings  held?  (daily;  weekly; 
monthly;  as  needed;  other  (specify)) 

I 

125.  How  often  during  a normal  week  do  you  get  to  talk 
with  one  of  the  people  from  management/administra- 
tion? (very  often;  often;  sometimes;  rarely;  never) 

126.  Are  you  a member  of  a/the  union  at  this  time? 

127.  How  much  do  you  feel  you  know  about  the  union's 
activities  in  the  shop?  (a  great  deal;  some  things; 
a little  bit;  nothing) 

128.  How  do  you  find  out  about  the  things  you  do  know? 

129.  How  important  do  you  think  the  shop  steward's  job  is? 
(very  important;  important;  slightly  important;  tin- 
important;  very  unimportant) 

130.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  you  are  getting  good 
representation?  (strongly  agree;  agree;  disagree; 
strongly  disagree) 


X'm  going  to  read  a few  statements  to  you  about  unions. 
Please  tell  me  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  them  and 
how  much.  (Responses  for  questions  131-134;  strongly  agree; 
agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree) 

131.  Unions  are  good  for  this  country  v 

132..  Unions  don't  help  you;  they  just  collect  your  dues. 
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133. 


134, 


135. 


136. 

137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143, 


Unions  have  helped  better  conditions  for  working 
people.  7 

Unions  stick  up  for  bosses  raore  than  they  do  for 
their  own  people. 

Do  you  feel  at  all  differently  about  yourself  since 
you  became  a trainee  in  the  program?  (much  better 
than  before;  better  than  before;  no  difference;  not 
as  good  as  before;  worse  than  before) 

In  what  ways  do  you  feel  differently? 

Now  that  you  are  in  a new  job,  would  you  say  that  the 
supervisors  or  foremen  think  of  you  as  part  of 
management,  or  as  one  of  the  workers?  (as  part  of 
management;  some  of  both;  as  one  of  the  workers) 

What  about  the  people  you  worked  with  before;  do  most 
them  think  of  you  as  part  of  management,  or  as  one 
of  them?  (responses  same  as  question  137) 

Suppose  some  of  the  people  you  worked  with  before 
asked  you  to  go  to  management  or  handle  a problem 
they  had,  would  you  be  willing  to  do  it?  (How  will- 
ing would  you  be  to  do  it?)  (very  willing; 


willing;  just  a little  willing;  no) 


fa irly 


Do  you  think  going  to  management  with  the  workers' 
problems  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  new  job  you 
have?  (agree  very  much;  agree;  don't  know,  can't  say; 
disagree;  disagree  very  much) 

you.  get  into  discussions  about  the  program  with 
people  at  work  who  were  not  in  the  training  program? 
(very  often;  often;  once  in  a while;  seldom;  never) 

Did  you  get  into  discussions  about  the  program  with 
other  trainees  outside  the  training  sessions? 
(responses  same  as  question  141) 

Did  these  discussions  take  place  on  the  -job  or  off  the 
job? 
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144. 


Did  you  get  into  discussions  about  the  program  with 
your  friends  ? 


145.  Did  you  get  into  discussions  about  the  program  with 
7*  our  family  ? 

146.  Did  you  get  into  discussions  about  the  program  with 
supervisors  or  foremen? 

147.  Did  the  people  not  in  the  training  program. think  the 

program  was  a good  thing?  (Responses  to  questions 
147-151:  (all  of  them;  most  of  them;  half  of  them; 

none  of  them) 

148.  Did  the  other  trainees  think  the  training  program  was 
a good  thing? 

149.  Did  your  friends  outside  of  the  plant  think  the 
training  program  was  a good  thing? 

150.  Did  your  family  think  the  training  program  was  a good 
thing? 

151.  Did  the  supervisors /foremen  think  the  training  program 
was  a good  thing? 

152.  Xn  general  do  any  of  the  people  you  used  to  work  with 
treat  you  differently  now  than  they  did  before  the 
training  program?  How? 

153.  Xn  general  do  the  supervisors /foremen  treat  you 

differently  than  they  did  before  the  training  pro- 
gram? (Responses  to  questions  153—155:  much  better; 

slightly  better;  no  difference;  slightly  worse;  much 
worse) 

154.  In  general  do  the  people  in  your  family  treat  you 
differently  than  they  did  before  the  training  program? 

155.  In  general. do  your  friends  outside  the  job  treat  you 
differently  than  they  did  before  the  training  program? 
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156.  How  often  do  you  find  that  you  come  home  too  tired 

to  enjoy  doing  things  with  your  family?  (very  often; 
often;  rarely;  never) 

157.  Do  you  talk  with  your  family  about  things  you  have 
done  or  that  have  happened  to  you  on  the  job? 
(Responses  same  as  question  156) 

158.  Now  that  you  have  taken  the  training  program,  would 
you  be  interested  in  getting  more  training  like  it, 
to  get  an  even  better  job?  (very  interested; 
interested;  slightly  interested;  not  sure ; not 
interested) 

159.  Do  you  have  any  plans  to  further  your  training  on 

your  own  ? . / 

160.  What  plans  do  you  have? 

161.  What  have  you  done  about  these  plans? 

162.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  going  on  with  school? 

163 „ What  are  you  thinking  of  studying? 

164.  Have  you  ever  done  anything  about  it? 

165.  What  are  you  studying? 

166.  Why  haven't  you  thought  about  it? 

4 

167.  What  do  you  see  as  the  three  serious  problems  in  your 
community? 

168.  Do  you  intend  to  vote  in  the  next  regular  election? 

169.  Why  r.  t? 

170.  What  clubs  or  organizations  have  you  joined  in  the 
last  weeks?  (since  beginning  of  train5-tig) 

171.  Are  there  any  clubs  or  organizations  you  would  like 
join? 


172. 

What  ate  they? 

173. 

How  regularly  do  you  get  to  read  newspapers?  (daily; 
a few  times  a week  ; once  weekly;  less  than  once 
weekly) 

174. 

Which  one  do  you  like  to  read  most? 
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HON -TRAINEE  INTERVIEW.  PHASE  XT 


I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  a training 

program  that  was  recently  given  here. 

1.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  a training  program  wnich 
was  conducted,  here  recently? 

2.  Did  you  discuss  the  program  with  workers  who  were  in 
it? 

3.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

4. , Did  you  discuss  the  program  with  other  workers  not  in 
it? 

5.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

6.  Did  you  discuss  the  program  with  supervisors /foremen? 

7.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

(Ask  only  if  the  company /organization  has  a union) 

8.  Did  you  discuss  the  program  with  your  shop  steward? 

9.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

10.  With  whom  did  you  discuss  the  program  most? 

\ 

11.  Did  you  get  into  discussions  about  the  program  with 
your  family?  (very  of  ten  * often;  once  m awhile 9 
seldom;  never) 

12.  Did  your  family  chinl-  the  training  program  was  a good 
thing?  <all  of  them;  most  of  them;  half  of  them; 
few  of  them;  none  of  them) 

13.  How  would  you  describe  your  general  condition  of 
health?  (excellent;  good;  fair;  poor) 

14.  In  general  do  the  supervisors /foremen  tr_.at  you 
differently  now  then  they  did  before  the  training 
program?  (much  better;  slightly  better;  no  differ- 
ence; slightly  worse;  much  worse) 
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15.  What  do  you  think  was  the  purpose  of  the  program? 

16.  What  do  you  think  the  people  in  the  program  gained 
from  it? 

17.  How  much  do  you  feel  you  know  about  what  the  training 
program  was  all  about?  (a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a 
little  bit;  nothing) 

18.  Would  you  mention  some  of  the  things  that  you  think 
might  have  been  covered  in  the  training  session? 

19.  As  far  as  you  know,  who  was  behind  the  training 
program?  (the  company  /organization;  the  government; 
SUXC;  other) 

20.  As  far  as  you  know,  how  many  workers  were  in  the 
training  program? 

21.  As  far  as  you  know,  how  many  weeks  did  the  training 
last  ? 

22.  How  do  you  think  the  people  taking  the  training  were 
selected? 

23.  Do  you  think  the  way  the  people  were  chosen  for  the 
program  was  fair? 

24.  Do  you  think  you  were  more  qualified,  less  qualified 
or  equally  qualified  as  the  people  who  were  chosen? 

25.  Did  you  wart  to  be  in  the  training  program  when  it 
started? 

26.  As  far  as  you  know,  are  the  people  who  went  through 
the  training  program  working  at  different  jobs  now 
than  they  had  before? 

27.  How  did  you  find  out  about  this? 

28.  What  is  the  title (s)  of  their  new  jobs? 


29. 


30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


Do  you  think  the  .jobs  they  have  now  are  better  or 
worse  than  the  ones  they  had  before?  (much  better; 
somewhat  better;  about  the  same;  somewhat  worse; 
much  worse) 

Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

How  much  more  money  per  week  do  you  think  the  people 
who  went  through  the  training  program  now  make? 

Did  you  have  any  friends  in  the  training  program? 

Do  you  feel  as  close  toward  them  now  as  you  did 
before?  (as  close  as  before;  less  close;  more  close) 

Do  they  act  as  friendly  to  you  now  as  they  did  before 
the  program?  (as  friendly;  less  friendly;  more 
friendly) 

How  do  you  think  most  of  the  workers  here  feel  about 
the  program?  Do  you  think  it  was  a good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing?  (good;  bad;  don't  know) 

What  -about  the  people  who  took  the  training?  How  do 
you  think  most  of  them  feel  about  the  program?  Do 
they  think  it  was  a good  thing  or  a bad  thing? 
(Responses  same  as  for  question  35) 

How  do  you  think  most  of  the  supervisors /foremen  feel 
about  the  program?  (Responses  same  as  question  35) 


How  about  yourself?  What  do  you  think? 
thing;  was  a bad  thing) 


(was  a good 


Why  do  you  think  the  company/organization  wanted  to 
have  the  training  program  given  here? 


Now  let  * s talk  about  the  people  who  were  in  the  training 
program. 

40.  Do  you  think  they  are  doing  good  work  on  their  new 
jobs?  (very  good;  good;  fair;  poor;  very  poor) 
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41. 


Do  you  think  they  see  themselves  as  part  of  manage- 
ment/administration now,  or  still  as  part  of  the 
workers  ? 

42.  In  their  free  time,  do  they  hang  around  as  much  with 
the  workers  as  they  did  before? 

43.  From  what  you  know  or  have  heard  about  the' training 
program,  how  good  do  you  think  it  is  for  training 
people  for  better  jobs?  (excellent;  good;  fair; 
poor;  very  poor) 

44.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  this  company /organization 
planning  to  have  similar  training  programs  in  the 
future  ? 

45.  If  the  company/organization  were  to  have  a similar 
training  program  in  the  future,  what  do  you  think  are 
your  chances  of  being  chosen  for  it?  (Responses  same 
as  question  43) 

Let's  suppose  another  training  program  were  given  here  so 

that  more  workers  could  learn  to  do  another  type  of  job; 

46.  How  interested  would  you  b'e  in  taking  part  in  it? 
(very  interested;  interested;  slightly  interested; 
not  interested) 

47.  How  soon  would  you  be  willing  to  start  in  such  a 
training  program  if  it  were  given? 

48.  If  the  training  program  meant  that  you  would  be 
trained  to  be  a leader  of  some  workers,  how  inter- 
ested would  you  be?  (Responses  same  as  question  46) 

49.  If  the  training  program  meant  that  you  would  be 
trained  for  a more  skilled  job  than  you  are  now  doing, 
would  you  be  interested?  (Responses  same  as  question 
46) 

50.  Which  kind  of  training  program  would  you  be  more 
interested  in?  (a  leader  of  some  workers,  more 
skilled  job) 


51. 


How  interested  would  you  be  if  you  had  to  boss  some 
of  the  people  you  now  work  with?  (very  interested; 
interested;  slightly  interested;  not  interested) 
(Responses  the  same  for  questions  52  and  53) 

52.  If  you  had  to  leave  the  people  you  work  with? 

53.  If  it  meant  that  you  had  to  stay  after  regular  work 
hours  without  pay  for  the  training  program? 

I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  work  you  have 

been  doing  here. 

54.  What  is  your  present  job  called? 

55.  Is  this  the  same  job  that  you  had  when  you  were 
interviewed  several  months  ago? 

56.  Do  you  think  that  anyone  at  all  can  do  your  job  or 
does  it  take  something  special? 

57.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a job  at  another  company 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work? 

58.  Supposing  another  company  offered  you  the  same  kind 
of  job  you  have  here,  at  the  same  pay.  Would  you  be 
interested  in  taking  it?  (definitely  interested; 
probably  interested;  undecided;  probably  not  inter- 
ested; definitely  not  interested) 

59.  Supposing  you  quit  your  job  today,  do  you  think  you 
would  have  any  trouble  getting  another  job  at  about 
the  same  rate  of  pay?  (yes,  would  have  a great ^ deal 
of  trouble;  maybe  some  trouble;  no  trouble;  don't 
know) 

60.  Why  do  you  think  you  would  have  trouble? 

61.  Why  do  you  think  you  would  not  have  trouble? 

62.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  a better  job  at 
more  pay?  (yes,  but  would  have  a great  deal  of 
trouble;  yes,  maybe  some  trouble;  no  trouble;  don't 
know) 


63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 
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Would  you  miss  doing  the  kind  of  work  you  do  here? 

(a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a little  bit;  hardly  at  all; 
not  at  all) 

Is  there  another  job  in  this  organization  that  you 
would  like  to  have  and  feel  you  could  do  right  now 
with  little  or  no  training? 

Which  job  is  that? 

Why  do  you  feel  you  could  do  it? 

Is  there  another  job  outside  this  organization  that 
you  would  like  to  have  and  feel  you  could  do  right 
now  with  little  or  no  training? 

Which  job  is  that?  (Job  title,  description  and 
industry) 

Why  do  you  feel  you  could  do  it? 

If  you  were  transferred  to  another  job  in  the 
company /organization,  would  you  miss  the  kind  of  work 
you  are  doing  here?  (a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a 
little  bit;  not  at  all) 

When  you  have  problems  or  worries  about  things  to  do 
with  your  job,  whom  do  you  talk  to  mosc  about  them? 

How  often  do  the  people  you  work  with  ask  your  advice 
about  personal  things?  (very  often;  often;  sometimes; 
rarely;  never)  (Responses  same  for_ question  72-74) 

How  often  do  the  people  you  work  with  talk  to  you 
about  things  that  are  happening  in  the  greater 
(Newark,  Baltimore,  Cleveland)  area? 

How  often  do  workers  ask  your  advice  about  things  to 
do  with  their  job? 

Do  you  think  your  co-workers  care  for  you  as  a per- 
son? (all;  most;  some;  none) 


76. 


Tell  me  if  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement. 
When  things  are  going  bad,  you  can*  t count  on  your 
co-workers  to  lend  you  a hand.  (strongly  agree; 
agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree) 

77.  What  do  you  think  is  more  important  in  considering 
someone  for  a better  job:  Seniority  or  ability  to 

do  the  job?  (seniority;  both;  ability  to  do  the  job; 

other) 

78 a In  many  places  machines  are  taking  oyer  the  jobs 
people  use  to  have.  Do  you  think  this  could  ever 
happen  to  you?  (very  possible;  some  possibility; 
little  possibility;  no  possibility) 

79.  if  it  did  happen,  what  would  you  do? 

80.  Think  about  the  job  you  are  now  doing.  How  important 
would  you  say  your  job  is  in  the  company /organiza- 
tion? (very  important;  important;  slightly  impor- 
tant; unimportant;  very  unimportant) 

81.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

82.  Frojn  the  way  your  supervisor  talks  about  your  job, 
how  important  would  you  say  the  job  is  to  the 
company /organization?  (Responses  same  as  question 

80,  82-83) 

83.  From  the  way  other  people  in  the  company /organization 
outside  your  department  act  about  your  job,  how 
important  would  you  say  the  job  is? 

84.  Do  you  think  that  for  the  kind  of  work  you  do  here 
the  pay  is  high,  low  or  about  right?  (very  high, 
high;  about  right;  low;  very  low) 

85.  When  you  have  small  problems  and  worries  about 
things  outside  the  job,  do  you  find  that  the  work 
you  do  helps  you  forget  them?  (a  great  deal;  some- 
what; a little  bit;  not  at  all) 
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86.  For  the  most  part  how  interesting  would  you  say 
your  job  is?  (very  interesting;  somewhat  interest- 
ing; somewhat  boring;  very  boring) 

87.  For  some  people  the  kind  of  work  they  do  makes  them 
feel  like  a somebody,  for  other  people  the  work  they 
do  makes  them  feel  like  a nobody.  Does  the  work  you 
do  make  you  feel  like  a somebody  or  nobody?  (some- 
body; nobody;  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  (only 
if  respondent  insists)) 

88.  What  is  it  about  the  work  that  makes  you  feel  this 
way? 

89.  For  the  most  part,  do  you  think  that  you  as  a person 
are  important  to  the  company/ organization  or  that  you 
are  just  another  worker? 

90.  How  difficult  do  you  feel  it  would  be  to  replace  you 
as  a worker?  (very  difficult;  difficult;  not  too 
difficult;  no  difficulty  at  all) 

91.  If  you  were  transferred  to  another  department,  would 
you  miss  the  people  you  work  with  now?  (a  great 
deal;  somewhat;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 

92.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement?  What  a 
person's  race  is  makes  a difference  as  to  who  is 
going  to  be  friendly  with  him  around  here.  (strongly 
agree;  agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree) 

93.  What  do  you  call  the  person  you  get  your  orders  from? 
What  is  his/her  title? 

94.  Is  this  the  same  foreman /supervisor  you  had  when  you 
were  interviewed  a few  months  ago? 

95.  Supposing  you  were  transferred  to  another  department 

in  the  company /organization,  would  you  miss  your 
present  (Title) ? 
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96. 


97. 


98. 


99. 


100. 

101. 

102. 

103. 

104. 

1Q5. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 


How  much  do  you  think  your  (Tide) knows  about 

his/her  job?  (a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a little  bit; 
not  at  all) 

If  you  were  to  describe  your  (Title)  would 

you  say His  /her  workers  * race  makes  a difference 
to  him/her?  (strongly  agree;  agree;  disagree; 
strongly  disagree)  (Responses  same  for  questions 

97-102) 

He/she  treats  some  workers  better  than  others? 

He/she  likes  to  get  ideas  about  how  things  can  be 
improved  from  workers  who  have  the  type  of  job  that 
you  now  have? 

More  interested  in  himself /herself  than  his/her 
workers  ? 


You  always  know  what  your 
from  you  as  a worker? 


(Title)  wants  from 


He/she  is  understanding  when  a worker  is  feeling  low? 


If  you  had  some  problem  with  your  (Tide)  wha 
are  some  of  the  things  you  might  do  to  Solve  it? 

In  general,  what  do  you  think  are  your  chances  of 
getting  a better  job  here?  (very  good;  good;  fair; 
poor) 


Why  do  you  say  that? 

Of  all  the  jobs  that  you  know  in  this  company/ 
organization,  which  would  you  like  most  to  have? 

Why  would  you  like  to  have  the  job? 

Do  you  think  you  could  ever  get  (very  likely; 

somewhat  likely;  50  - 50  chance;  somewhat  unlikely; 

very  unlikely) 

When  do  you  think  you  will  get  it? 
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110.  Do  you  feel  that  the  way  things  are  done  here  could 
be  improved? 

111.  What  things,  for  example,  do  you  feel  could  be 


112.  What  have  you  done  about  your  ideas? 

I'm  going  to  read  a list  of  things  that  workers  are  con- 
cerned about.  Please  tell  me  how  you  rate  these,  in 

general,  according  to  your  experience  here: 

113.  The  number  of  things  you  have  to  do  on  your  job? 

(too  many;  too  few;  about  right) 

114.  How  would  you  say  the  work  is  paced  for  you  during 
an  average  day?  Is  it  fairly  even  throughout  the 
day  • or  uneven  with  rush  periods  and  quiet  periods? 

115.  How  would  you  rate  this  pacing?  (very  good;  good; 
fair;  poor;  very  poor)  (Responses  same  for  questions 
116-122) 

116.  The  condition  of  the  machines  or  equipment  you  have 
to  use? 

117.  The  number  of  machines  or  amount  of  equipment  you 
have  to  do  the  job? 

118c  The  safeguards  you  have  against  accidents? 

119.  The  cleanliness  of  your  work  area? 


121.  The  ventilation  in  your  work  area? 

122.  The  way  your  work  area  is  laid  out? 

123.  The  amount  of  noise  in  your  work  area?  (a  great  deal; 
some;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 

124.  Locker  facilities  provided?  (very  good;  good;  fair; 
poor;  very  poor) 


improved  ? 


120.  The  lighting  you  have  to  work  with? 


125. 


Cleanliness  of  rest  room?  (Responses  same  as  for 
question  124) 

126.  Do  you  have  a place  here  for  eating,  such  as  a 
cafeteria  or  eating  area? 

127.  How  would  you  rate  these  facilities  provided  for? 
eating?  (Responses  same  as  for  124) 

128.  Is  there  a company  newspaper  or  anything  like  that 
here? 

129.  How  often  do  you  get  one?  (daily;  weekly;  monthly; 
other) 

130.  Do  you  find  that  you  learn  a lot  about  the  important 
things  that  are  happening  around  here  through  it? 

(a  great  deal;  some;  a little  bit;  not  at  all) 

131.  Is  there  a bulletin  board  here  for  workers i 

132.  How  often  do  you  look  at  it?  (Responses  same  as  for 
129) 

133.  Do  you  find  that  you  learn  a lot  about  the  important 
things  that  are  happening  around  here  from  the 
bulletin  board?  (Responses  same  as  for  question  130) 

134.  From  whom  would  you  say  you  learn  the  most  about 
what's  happening  in  your  department? 

135 . How  do  you  learn  about  these  things? 

136.  Are  periodic  meetings  held  in  your  department? 

137.  How  often  are  these  meetings  held?  (daily;  we elc^y , 
monthly;  as  needed;  other) 

138  Fow  often  during  a normal  week  do  you  get  to  talk 
with  one  of  the  people  from  management /administra- 
tion? (very  often;  often;  sometimes:  rarely;  never) 

139.  Are  you  a member  of  a/the  union  at  this  time? 


How  much  do  you  feel  you  know  about  the  union  *s 
activities  in  the  shop? 

How  do  you  find  out  about  things  you  do  know? 

How  important  do  you  think  the  shop  steward's  job  is 
(very  important;  important;  slightly  important; 
unimportant;  very  unimportant) 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  you  are  getting  good 
representation?  (strongly  agree;  agree;  disagree; 
strongly  disagree)  (Responses  same  for  questions 
143-147) 

I'm  going  to  read  a few  statements  to  you  about  unions. 
Please  tell  me  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  them  and 
how  much . 

144.  Unions  are  good  for  this  country. 

145.  Unions  don't  help  you:  They  just  collect  your  dues. 

146.  Unions  have  helped  better  conditions  for  working 
people. 

147.  Unions  stick  up  for  bosses  more  than  they  do  for 
their  people. 

148.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  going  on  with  school? 

149.  What  are  you  thinking  of  studying? 

150.  Have  you  ever  done  anything  about  it? 

151.  What  are  you  studying? 

152.  Why  haven't  you  thought  about  it? 


140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 
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Now  I'd  like  to  finish  by  asking  a few  questions  about 

your  family  and  your  community. 

153.  How  often  do  you  find  that  you  come  home  too  tired 
to  enjoy  doing  things  with  your  family?  (very  often 
often;  rarely;  never) 

154.  Do  you  talk  with  your  family  about  things  you  have 
done  or  have  happened  to  you  on  the  job?  (Responses 
same  as  question  153) 

155.  What  do  you  see  as  the  three  most  serious  problems 
in  your  community? 

156.  Do  you  intend  to  vote  in  the  next  regular  election? 

157.  Why  not? 

158.  What  clubs  or  organizations  have  you  joined  in  the 
last  weeks?  (Since  beginning  of  training) 

159.  Are  there  any  clubs  or  organizations  you  would  like 
to  join? 

160.  What  are  they? 

161.  How  regularly  do  you  get  to  read  newspapers?  (daily; 
a few  times  a week;  once  weekly;  less  than  once 
weekly) 

162.  Which  one  do  you  like  to  read  most? 


/ 


SUPERVISOR  INTERVIEW.  PHASE  II 

I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  training 

program  that  was  given  here  recently. 

1.  How  often  did  you  discuss  the  training  program  with 
the  trainees?  (very  often;  often;  once  in  a while; 
seldom;  never)  (Responses  same  for  question  2-5) 

2.  How  often  did  you  discuss  the  program  with  workers 
not  in  it? 

3.  How  often  did  you  discuss  the  program  with  other 
supervisors  or  foremen? 

4.  How  often  did  you  discuss  the  program  with  people  in 
management/adminis tration? 

5.  How  often  did  you  discuss  the  program  with  a shop 
steward  or  union  official? 

6.  With  whom  did  you  discuss  the  program  most? 

7.  How  do  you  think  most  of  the  workers  here  feel  about 
the  program?  Do  they  think  it  was  a good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing? 

8.  What  about  the  people  who  took  the  training,  how  do 
you  think  most  of  them  feel  about  the  program?  Do 
they  think  it  was  a good  thing  or  a bad  thing? 

9.  How  do  you  think  management  feels  about  the  training 
program? 

10.  How  do  you  think  most  of  the  supervisors /foremen  feel 
about  the  program? 

11.  How  about  yourself?  What  do  you  think? 

12.  Before  the  program  began,  were  you  in  favor  of  it, 
opposed  to  it,  or  didn't  you  care  one  way  or  another? 

13.  Did  the  program  do  what  you  expected  it  would  do? 

14.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  training  program  in  any  way? 
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15.  Why  dc  you  think  the  company /organization  wanted  to 
have  the  training  program  given  here? 

Now  let's  talk  about  the  people  who  were  in  the  training 
program . 

16.  As  far  as  you  know,  how  were  they  chosen? 

17.  Do  you  think  the  way  the  people  where  chosen  for  the 
program  was  fair  or  unfair? 

18.  Do  you  think  the  best  people  were  chosen? 

19.  Why  do  you  feel  that  way? 

20.  What  do  you  think  the  people  in  the  program  gained 
from  it? 

21.  Did  they  get  a different  job? 

22.  When  did  they  get  it? 

Now,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  training 
program. 

23.  How  useful  do  you  think  the  training  program  was  in 
teaching  the  trainees  operations  they  need  to  know 

to  do  their  new  jobs.  (very  useful;  somewhat  useful; 
only  a little  useful;  not  at  all  useful) 

24.  Are  they  working  with  the  same  group  of  workers  they 
worked  with  before  the  training  program? 

25.  How  useful  do  you  think  the  training  program  was  in 
teaching  the  trainees  how  tc  deal  with  people  on 
their  new  jobs?  (Responses  same  as  for  question  23) 

What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  quality  of  work  pro- 
duced in  your  department?  (very  positive;  somewhat 
positive;  neutral,  no  effect;  somewhat  negative;  very 
negative) 


26. 


27. 


What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  quality  of  the  work 
produced  in  your  department?  (very  beneficial; 
somewhat  beneficial;  neutral,  no  effect;  somewhat 
harmful ; very  harmful ) 

28.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  attendance  in  your  depart- 
ment? t 

29.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  lateness  in  your  depart- 
ment? 

30.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  turnover  rate  in  your 
department? 

31.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  morale  of  the  workers 
in  your  department  who  had  the  training  program? 

(very  beneficial;  somewhat  beneficial;  neutral,  no 
effect;  somewhat  harmful;  very  harmful)  (Responses 
same  for  questions  32-36) 

32.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  morale  of  the  workers 
in  your  department  who  did  not  have  the  training 
program? 

33.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  feelings  of  the  workers 
who  had  the  training  program  about  the  company/ 
organization? 

34.  What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  feelings  of  the  workers 
who  did  not  have  the  training  program  about  the 
company/organization? 

35.  For  the  workers  who  had  the  training  program,  what 
effect  has  it  had  on  their  relations  with  you? 

36.  For  workers  who  did  not  have  the  training,  what 
effect  has  it  had  on  their  relations  with  you? 

37.  Has  the  training  program  had  an  effect  on  your 
relationship  with  management/administration? 

38.  In  what  way? 


39.  As  far  as  you  know,  is  this  company/organization 
planning  to  have  similar  training  programs  in  the 
future? 

40.  Let  s suppose  another  training  program  was  given 
here  so  that  more  low-skill  workers  here  could  learn 
to  do  other,  more  skilled  work.  How  interested  do 
you  think  the  low-skill  workers  you  are  in  charge  of 
would  be  in  taking  part  in  it?  (very  interested; 
interested;  slightly  interested;  not  interested) 

How  many  low— skill  workers  do  you  have  working  for 
you  (doing  similar  jobs  as  those  who  recently  had 
training)? 

42.  How  soon  do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  start 
in  such  a training  program  if  it  were  given? 
(immediately;  sometime  in  the  very  near  future; 
sometime  later;  not  at  all) 

43.  How  interested  do  you  think  they  would  be  if  it  were 
training  to  be  a leader  of  some  workers?  (very 
interested;  interested;  slightly  interested;  not 
interested) 

t^le  training  was  for  a more  skilled  job  than  they 
have  now?  (Responses  same  as  for  question  43) 

45.  Which  type  of  training  program  would  they  be  more 
interested  in?  (a  leader  of  some  workers;  more 
skilled  job) 

How  interested  do  you  think  they  would  be  if  they  had 
to  boss  some  of  the  people  they  work  with  now? 
(Responses  same  as  for  question  43) 

48.  If  it  meant  that  they  had  to  stay  after  regular  work 
hours  without  pay  for  the  training  program? 

(Responses  same  as  for  question  43) 

Do  you  think  that  workers  taking  part  in  a training 
program  should  be  paid  while  they  are  training  during 
their  regular  hours  of  work?  (strongly  agree;  agree; 
disagree;  strongly  disagree) 


49. 
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50.  Do  you  think  that  workers  taking  part  in  a training 
program  should  be  paid  for  time  they  spend  in  the 
program  after  their  regular  working  hours? 

51.  Do  you  think  low-skilled  workers  could  be  trained  to 
become  foremen/supervi.sors  ? 

52 . Do  you  think  it  would  take  the  same  length  of  time 
as  the  training  program  recently  given  here? 

53.  Do  you  think  this  company /organization  needs  such  a 
program? 

54.  Would  you  like  to  see  such  a program  started  here? 

Now  I'd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  (Target  Job)„ 


55.  How  improtant  do  you  think  the  job. of  (Target  Job) 
is  to  the  company /organization?  (very  important; 
fairly  important;  not  at  all  important) 

56.  How  much  skill  do  you  personally  feel  is  needed  for 
this  job?  (a  great  deal;  a moderate  amount;  a slight 
amount;  hardly  any;  none) 

57.  How  many  trainees,  do  you  think,  have  the  skill  need- 
ed? (all;  most;  some;  few;  none) 

58.  How  much  good  judgment  is  needed?  (Responses  same  as 
for  question  56) 


59.  How  many  trainees,  do  you  think,  have  the  judgment 
needed?  (all;  most;  some;  few;  none) 

60.  How  much  manual  dexterity  is  needed?  (Responses  same 
as  for  question  56) 

61.  How  many  trainees,  do  you  think,  have  the  manual 
dexterity  needed?  (all;  most;  some;  none) 


62.  How  much  former  work  experience  is  needed?  (Responses 
same  as  for  question  56) 
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63.  How  many  trainees,  do  you  think,  have  the  amount  of 
work  experience  needed?  (all;  most;  some,  none) 

64.  What  do  you  think  is  the  least  education  a person 
would  need  for  the  job?  (few  years  of  grammar^ 
school;  completion  of  grammar  school;  junior  high 
school;  some  high  school;  completion  of  high  school; 
some  college;  completion  of  college) 

65.  How  many  trainees,  do  you  think,  have  the  education 
needed  for  the  job? 

66.  In  your  opinion,  must  a person  be  able  to  read. 

English  to  do  the  job?  (If  yes,  ask:  ;,How  well.  ) 

(yes,  very  well;  yes,  moderately  well;  yes,  barely, 

no) 

67.  How  many  trainees,  do  you  think,  read  well  enough  to 
do  the  job? 

68.  Must  a person  be  able  to  write  English  to  do  the  job? 

69.  How  many  trainees,  do  you  think,  write  English  well 
enough  to  do  the  job? 

70.  What  age  do  you  think  is  best  to  do  such  a job?  (lb- 
19  years;  20-34  years;  35-44  years;  45-54  years; 

55-64  years;  65  or  over) 

70b.  How  many  trainees,  do  you  think,  are  in  this  age 
group  ? 

71.  How  important  do  you  think  age  is  to  do  the  job? 

(very  important;  fairly  important:  barely  important; 
not  at  all  important) 

72.  If  there  were  jobs  open  above  the  lowest-paying  jobs 
in  the  company/organiza tion , how  do  you  think  tney 
should  be  filled? 
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Now  Ifd  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  work  you 

have  been  doing  here. 

73.  Supposing  another  company /organization  offered  you 
the  same  kind  of  job  you  have  here,  at  the  same  pay. 
Would  you  be  interested  in  taking  it?  (definitely 
interested;  probably  interested;  undecided;  probably 
not  interested;  definitely  not  interested) 

74.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  a better  job  at 
more  pay? 

75.  If  you  were  transferred  to  another  job  in  the 
company /organization,  would  you  miss  the  kind  of  worK 
you  are  doing  here?  (a  great  deal;  somewhat;  a 
little  bic;  not  at  all) 

76.  When  you  have  problems  or  worries  about  things  to  do 
with  your  job,  whom  do  you  talk  to  most  about  them? 

77.  Since  the  training  program  started  here,  how  often 
have  your  workers  asked  your  advice  about  personal 
things?  (very  often;  often;  sometimes,  rarely, 
never)  (Responses  same  for  questions  78-79) 

78.  How  often  have  they  talked  to  you  about  things  that 
are  happening  in  the  greater  (Newark,  Cleveland, 
Baltimore)  area? 

79.  How  often  have  they  come  to  you  with  suggestions  for 
improving  things  around  here? 

80.  What  kinds  of  things  have  they  suggested? 

81.  If  you  were  transferred  to  another  department,  would 
you  miss  your  workers? 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement?  A 
person's  race  makes  a difference  as  to  who  is  going 
to  be  friendly  with  him  around  here.  (strongly  agree 
agree;  disagree;  strongly  disagree) 


82. 


Now  I would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  yourself 
as  supervisor.  However,  I would  like  you  to  imagine 
yourself  as  the  average  low-skilled  worker  you  are  in 
charge  of  and  answer  the  questions  as  you  think  he  would 
about  you  if  he  were  asked. 

83.  Supposing  you  were  transferred  to  another  department 
in  the  company/organization,  would  you  miss  your 

f or eman / s up ervis or ? 

84.  How  much  do  you  think  your  f or eman/ supervisor  knows 
about  his/her  job? 

85.  If  you  were  to  describe  your  foreman/ supervisor  would 

you  say:  His/her  workers’  race  makes  a difference  to 

him/her?  (strongly  agree;  agree;  disagree;  strongly 
disagree)  (Responses  same  for  questions  86-90) 

86.  He/she  treats  some  workers  better  than  others? 

87.  He/she  likes  to  get  ideas  about  how  things  can  be 
improved  from  his/her  workers? 

88.  He/she  is  understanding  when  a worker  is  feeling  low? 

89.  More  interested  in  himself /herself  than  his/her  work- 
ers ? 

90.  You  always  know  what  your  f or eman/ supervisor  wants 
from  you  as  a worker? 

91.  With  whom  do  yoa  usually  eat  lunch?  (workers,  non- 
trainees, trainees;  other  foremen/supervisors; 
superordinates;  alone;  other) 

92.  Is  ther°.  a company /organization  newspaper? 

93.  Is  there  a bulletin  board  here  for  supervisors? 

94.  Is  it  the  same  one  for  workers? 


95.  Do  you  find  that  you  learn  a lot  about  the  important 
things  that  are  happening  around  here  from  the 
bulletin  board?  (a  great  deal;  some;  a little  bit; 
nothing  at  all) 

96.  Are  periodic  meetings  held  for  foremen /supervisors? 

97.  From  whom  would  you  say  you  learn  the  most  about 
what's  happening  in  this  company/organization? 

98.  From  whom  would  you  say  the  people  you  are  in  charge 
of  learn  most  about  what's  happening  in  your  depart- 
ment? 

99.  How  often  during  a normal  week  do  you  get  to  talk 
with  one  of  the  people  from  management  (other  than 
immediate  superordinate) ? (very  often;  often; 
sometimes;  rarely;  never) 

100.  How  do  you  find  out  about  what's  happening? 

Now,  I'd  like  to  £.sk  you  some  questions  about  the  shop 

steward  fo~  the  union  members  in  your  department /sect ion. 

101.  How  important  do  you  think  the  shop  steward's  job  is? 
(very  important;  important;  slightly  important; 
unimportant;  very  unimportant) 

102.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  the  shop  steward  is  the 
best  person  in  the  department  for  the  job?  (strongly 
agree;  agree;  strongly  disagree)  (Responses  same  for 
question  103,  105-108) 

10-3.  How  often  do  you  get  to  talk  with  the  shop  steward 
about  union  matters? 

I'm  going  to  read  a few  statements  to  you  about  unions. 

Please  tell  me  whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  them  and 

how  much. 

104.  Unions  are  good  for  this  country* 

105.  Unions  don't  help  the  worker.  They  just  collect  his 
dues . 
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106.  Unions  have  helped  better  conditions  for  working 
people. 

107.  Unions  stick  up  for  bosses  more  than  they  do  for 
their  own  people. 
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MANAGEMENT  INTERVIEW,  PHASE  II 


I’d  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  training 
program  that  was  recently  given  here. 


1. 

Did  you  discuss  the  program  with  workers  who,  were  in 
it? 

2. 

What  did  they  talk  about  with  you? 

3. 

Do  you  agree  with  what  they  had  to  say? 

4. 

Did  you  discuss  the  program  with  workers  other  than 
the  trainees? 

5. 

What  did  they  talk  about  with  you? 

6. 

Did  you  discuss  the  program  with  supervisors /foremen? 

7. 

What  did  they  talk  about  with  you? 

8. 

Do  you  agree  with  what  they  had  to  say? 

9. 

Why  didn't  you  discuss  the  program  with  them? 

10. 

Did  you  discuss  the  program  with  other  people  in 
management /adminis  trat ion? 

11. 

What  did  you  talk  about? 

12. 

Why  didn't  you  discuss  the  program  with  them? 

13a. 

Did  you  discuss  the  program  with  a shop  sueward  or 
union  official? 

13b. 

What  did  he/they  talk  about  with  you? 

14a. 

Was  the  union  for  or  against  the  training  program? 

14b. 

How  do  you  know  this? 

14c. 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  union  took  this  position? 

14d.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  union* s involvement  in  the 
training  program? 
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15.  With  whom  did  you  discuss  the  program  most? 

16.  As  you  see  it,  what  do  you  think  the  people  in  the 
program  gained  from  it? 

17.  How  were  the  trainees  chosen?  Who  was  involved  in 
the  selection? 

18.  Xf  the  selections  could  be  made  again,  would  you 
choose  the  same  people? 

19 . Why  not  ? 

20.  Were  the  trainees  given  different  jobs  after  train- 
ing? 

21.  What  jobs  were  they  given? 

22.  When  did  they  get  them? 

23.  Why  haven ft  they  been  given  the  jobs? 

24.  Were  they  given  a wage  increase? 

25.  How  much  were  they  given? 

26.  When  was  the  increase  given? 

27.  Why  haven't  they  been  given  a wage  increase? 

28.  Do  you  see  the  conqpany /organization  as  having  gained 
anything  from  the  training  program? 

29.  How  do  you  think  most  of  the  supervisors /foremen 
feel  about  the  program?  Do  they  think  it  has  been 
a good  thing  or  a bad  thing  for  their  department? 

30.  Why  do  they  feel  this  way? 

31.  Why  don't  you  know  how  they  feel? 

32.  How  do  you  think  the  low-skilled  workers  here,  as  a 
whole,  feel  about  the  training  program? 
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33.  How  do  you  know  they  feel  that  way? 

34.  How  does  management/administration  feel  about  the 
training  program? 


38.  Why  do  you  feel  that  way? 

39 . How  do  you  think  High  Intensity  Training  could  be 
made  more  effective? 

Now  let's  return  again  to  the  people  who  were  in  the 
training  program. 

40.  Do  you  think  the  trainees  have  the  work  skills 
needed  for  their  new  jobs?  Which  ones  specifically? 


41.  Do  you  think  their  work  attitudes  have  improved? 

42.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  an  increase  in  their 
responsibility  to  their  jobs? 

43.  Do  you  think  they  have  learned  to  deal  with  people  on 
their  new  jobs? 

44.  If  you  were  hiring  from  the  outside  for  the  jobs  for 
which  the  trainees  were  trained,  what  qualifications 
would  you  require  the  applicant (s)  to  have  for  the 
jobs? 


35.  Why  do  they  feel  this  way? 


36.  Why  don't  you  know  how  they  feel? 


37.  How  about  yourself?  What  do  you  think? 


A.  What  type  of  technical  skill? 


B.  How  much  former  work  experience? 


C.  How  much  schooling? 


D.  Do  you  feel  personal  traits  would  be  important? 


E.  Which  ones,  specifically? 


eric: 
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F.  Do  you  feel  age  is  important? 

G.  What  age  do  you  feel  would  be  best? 

H.  Would  you  prefer  a male  or  a female  for  the  job? 
J.  Why  do  you  feel  that  way? 

I'd  like  to  continue  now  by  asking  you  some  questions  about 
HIT  trainees  and  their  co-workers  in  the  department (s ) in 
which  they  work. 

45.  Has  the  HIT  program  had  any  influence  on  the  quantity 
of  work  produced  in  the  department (s)  in  which  the 
trainees  work? 

A.  Has  it  had  any  influence  on  the  amount  of  waste? 

B.  Has  it  had  any  influence  on  quality  control? 

C.  Has  it  had  any  influence  on  the  rate  of  returns 
from  cus  tomers  ? 

46.  Has  it  had  any  influence  on  the  attendance  of 
trainees  and  other  workers  in  their  department (s ) ? 

47.  Has  it  had  any  influence  on  lateness  of  the  trainees 
and  other  workers  in  their  department (s ) ? 

48.  Has  it  had  any  influence  on  the  turnover  rate? 

49.  Has  It  had  any  influence  on  the  workers'  morale? 

50.  Has  it  had  any  influence  on  workers'  attitudes  toward 
foreman /supervisor ? 

51.  Has  it  had  any  influence  on  workers'  feelings  about 
the  company/organization? 

Does  your  company/organization  keep  records  in  the 
following:  production;  lateness;  absenteeism;  turn- 

over? 


52a . 


52b.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  look  at  these  records 
for  the  department (s ) in  which  the  trainees  work(ed)? 

53.  Do  you  think  the  HIT  program  has  been  financially 
profitable? 

54.  In  what  way  has  it  (not)  been? 

55.  Is  this  company /organization  planning  to  have  similar 
training  programs  in  the  future? 

56.  What  plans  have  been  made  thus  far? 

57.  If  another  training  program  were  given  here,  how 
interested  do  you  think  the  low-skilled  workers  would 
be  in  taking  part  in  it?  (very  interested;  inter- 
ested; slightly  interested;  not  interested) 


i 

j 
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58. 


59. 
' 60. 


61. 


62. 

63. 

64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


Do  you  think  that  workers  taking  part  in  a training 
program  should  be  paid  while  they  are  training  during 
their  regular  hours  of  work?  (strongly  agree;  agree; 
disagree;  strongly  disagree)  s 

* ! 

Do  you  think  low-skilled  workers  could  be  trained  to 
become  foremen/supervisors? 

Why  not? 

How  long  do  you  think  such  a training  program  should  f 

be?  | 

j 

Do  you  think  this  company /organization  needs  such  a j 

program?  , 

Would  you  like  to  see  such  a program  started  here? 

When  would  you  like  to  see  it  started? 

Do  you  think  foremen/cupervisors  could  be  trained  to 

become  managers  ? j 

Why  not?  i 

How  long  do  you  think  such  a program  should  take? 

i 

i 
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68.  Do  you  think  this  company /organization  needs  such  a 
program? 

69.  Would  you  like  to  see  such  a program  started  here? 

70.  When  would  you  like  to  see  it  started? 

I'd  like  to  return  now  to  more  questions  about  the  low- 

skilled  workers  here. 

71.  Do  you  see  as  a realistic  possibility  in  your  indus- 
try the  elimination  of  low— skilled  positions? 

72.  Do  you  see  this  as  a realistic  possibility  within 
your  own  company /organ  ization? 

73.  When  do  you  see  this  as  happening? 

74.  How  will  the  tasks  be  performed? 

75.  Do  you  think,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  low-skilled 
workers  feel  that  this  company /organ ization  cares  for 
them  as  individuals  or  that  they're  just  workers? 

76.  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  most  important  things 
which  keep  the  workers  here  satisfied? 

77.  Have  the  jobs  formerly  held  by  the  workers  success- 
fully completing  the  training  been  filled? 

78.  Why  not? 

79.  How  soon  will  you  fill  those  jobs? 

80.  How  many  do  you  expect  to  fill? 

81.  From  where  have  you  (will  you)  recruit  workers  for 
those  jobs? 

82.  Have  you  discussed  the  training  program  with  members 
of  the  business  associations  or  clubs  to  which  you 
belong? 

83.  What  did  you  talk  about? 


ERJC 
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84 < Have  you  discussed  the  training  program  with  members 
of  the  non-business  associations  or  clubs  to  which 
you  belong? 

85.  What  did  you  talk  about? 

86.  Have  you  discussed  the  HIT  program  with  managers  of 
other  companies /organizations ? 

87.  What  were  their  reactions  to  the  training  program  in 
your  organization? 

88.  What  companies  or  industries  do  you  feel  would 
benefit  from  HIT  programs? 

89.  Would  you  allow  us  to  list  you  as  an  endorser  of 
High  Intensity  Training? 


90.  Why  wouldn’t  you? 
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TABLE  10 

matrix  of  correlations  between  items 


vari 

ables 

001 

002 

003 

004 

005 

006 

007 

008 

009 

010 

011 

012 

013 

014 

015 

016 

017 

018 

019 

020 
021 
022 

023 

024 

025 

026 


027 

028 

029 

030 

031 

032 

033 

034 

035 

036 

037 

038 

039 

040 

041 

042 

043 

044 

045 

046 

047 

048 

049 

050 

051 

052 

nco 

054 

055 

056 

057 

058 

059 

060 
061 
062 

063 

064 

065 

066 

067 

068 

069 

070 


001 

1.0000 
.1809- 
.0285- 
.0266- 
.1926 
.1089- 
.1686- 
. 1467- 
.2341- 
.0149 
.0918- 
.0207- 
.0466- 
.1644- 
.1481- 
.0375- 
.2270 
.3394 
.0302- 
.0661 
.0278 
.0864- 
.0375 
. 1047- 
.0052- 
.0390 
.0128 
.0622 
. 1946- 
. 1370 
-0626- 
.0947- 
.0368- 
.1981- 
.0336- 
.0960 
.1481- 
.0000 
.1633 
.1031- 
.0083- 
.0299- 
.0167- 
.3673- 
-2120 
.1470- 
.1301- 
.0041 
.1810- 
.0915 
.3268- 
.1139- 
.0528- 
• 0260— 
.1861- 
. 1331- 
.1169- 
.2159- 
.0439- 
.1137- 
. 1826- 
.0490 
.0514- 
.2383 
.0726- 
.2075- 
.1477- 
.3248- 
.0234- 
.0749 


002 

.1809- 
1.0000 
.1320 
.2446- 
.2760- 
.1810 
.0533 
.0904- 
. 1746- 
.1337- 
.2146- 
.0512- 
.0326 
. 1824- 
.1278- 
.0655- 
.0923- 
-0314 
.2424 
.2983 
.0934 

- .1547 
.1763- 

- .2016- 
-0050- 
.1752- 
-0134- 
.0356 
.1531 
.1578- 
.0168- 
.0431 
.0158- 
.0872- 
.1738- 
.4403- 
.1253 
.0000 
.0513 
.1515 
.0467 
.1329 
-0594 
.1449 

-.1953- 
.0297 
.0913 
.2367- 
.1985- 
.0291- 
-0954- 
.1347 
. 1334- 
.1971- 
.1150- 
.0355 
. 0345- 
.1294 
.1330 
.0292 
.2497- 
. 0230- 
. 3624- 
. 07C2- 
.2573 
.1268- 
.2521 
.0995- 
.1069 


003 


004 


tsmi 

996 


.0285- 
.1320 
1.0000 
.0214 
.3613- 
.2805 
.1341 
.0890 
.2638- 
.1309- 
.1898- 
.1806 
.0373 
.0265 
.1613 
.0154 
.1217 
-2481- 
.1976- 
.0350- 
. 2044- 
.0471- 
.0209 
.1634 
.0973 
.0870 
.2334 
.1820- 
.1782- 
.0594 
.3367 
.1074 
.1795- 
.0918 
.1750- 
.0283 
.2731 
.0000 
.1873- 
.0335 
.0315- 
.2037- 
.0063- 
.1476 
.0431- 
. 1530- 
. 0593- 
.0184- 
.0073- 
.1905- 
.1859- 
. 1864- 
.0820- 
. 1640 
.3292 
.0801- 
-3187- 
.0267- 
-3177- 
.2681- 
-0814 
.3376- 
.1664 
.1521- 
.0042- 
.1595 
-0038- 
-2141- 
.2528- 
.0944 


.0266 
.2446 
.0214 
1.0000 
.1712- 
. 1048- 
.0859- 
.1816 
.3195 
.2439 
.1102 
.0449- 
.1153 
.0113 
.3010 
.2473 
.1206 
.2023 
.1498 
. 0520- 
.3737 
.2158 
.0573 
.0622 
•0451- 
.0743- 
.0583- 
.1087- 
.0566- 
.0045- 
.0446 
.0674 
.1415 
.0157- 
.0755 
.3566 
-2089- 
.0000 
.0262 
.0271- 
.0721 
-3171- 
-0621- 
.2699- 
.1843 
.0983 
.1025 
.2005 
-0633- 
.0147 
.0301- 
.0590 
.0305 
.0033- 
.1791- 
.0699- 
.3083- 
.0042 
. 0243- 
.1238 
.2075 
. 1568- 
.2642 
.1175 
.4362- 
.2926- 
.2034 
.1683 
.0029- 
.1523 


005 

.1926 
.2760- 
.3613- 
.1712- 
1.0000 
.5103- 
.3346 
.3536- 
.0145 
.1117- 
-0348- 
.0437 
. 0655- 
.2311- 
.1851- 
.0150- 
.1031- 
.0606- 
.0261- 
.2101 
.0184- 
.1419- 
.0372 
.1039- 
.0586- 
.0580- 
-1239- 
.0689 
.0085- 
.0177- 
.1838- 
. 0849- 
.0230- 
.1431 
.0910- 
.0000 
.2325- 
.0000 
.2296 
. 1054- 
. 1873- 
.2620 
-2417- 
.1955- 
.0926- 
.0840- 
.1126- 
.0344 


006 

007 

.1089- 

.1686- 

.1810 

.0533 

.2805 

.1341 

.1048- 

-0859- 

.5103- 

.3346 

1.0000 

.1639- 

.1639- 

1.0000 

• 1155 

.4732- 

.0000 

.2130- 

.0821 

.2467- 

.1420 

.2561- 

.0714- 

.0000 

.0917 

.2003- 

.2696 

.4124- 

.0907 

.0578- 

.0737 

.0403- 

. 0280- 

.0077- 

.0890 

.1703- 

.0640 

.1806- 

.0184 

.0151 

.1354 

.0123 

.0267 

.2410- 

.2430 

.1162- 

.0000 

-0000 

-0287- 

.0862 

.0229 

.0437 

.3540 

.0138- 

.0241- 

.0461 

.1247 

.0341 

. 0434- 

.0830 

.2251 

.1298 

.0756- 

.0723 

.0563- 

.0922- 

.1427 
.2001 
- 1271 
-0657 
.2971- 
-3941- 
.0205 
.0680 
.0857 
.0661- 
.0945- 
.1153 
-0681- 
.3575 
.3296- 
. 1307 
.1167 
-0543- 
.0544 
.2810- 
.1603 
.0468 


• 0501 
.0343- 
.0756- 
.2847 
.0000 
.3750- 
.1549 
.2294 
.0917- 
.3290 
.1796 
.2268- 
.1601 
.1755 
.0000 
.0318 
.0700 
-0479- 
-1341- 
-3493 
.0934 
.0000 
-0000 
.1400 
.0809 
-2315- 
.5650- 
.1669 
.5474- 
.2417 
.1601- 
.1906- 
• 1861 
. 1902- 
.2294 
.1963- 
.1529- 


.0410 
. 1405- 
. 1033- 
.2852- 
.0000 
.2732- 
.3527 
.0627- 
.0751 
.0180 
.2780- 
.3253- 
.2562- 
.2671- 
.0307 
.1649 
.0000 
.0523 
.0806 
-1431- 
-2637- 
.1373 
.0911- 
-0383 
.1216- 
- 1054- 
.2105 
.1759- 
.2093 
.2358- 
.0437 
.2517 
.0508- 
.0520 
-4387- 
.0690 
.1462 
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VARI- 


ABLES 

008 

009 

010 

Oil 

012 

013 

014 

001 

.1467- 

-2341- 

.0149 

.0918- 

.0207- 

. 0466- 

.1644- 

002 

.0904- 

- 1746- 

.1337- 

.2146- 

.0512- 

.0326 

.1824- 

003 

.0890 

.2638- 

.1309- 

.1898- 

.1806 

.0373 

.0265 

004 

.1816 

.3195 

.2439 

.1102 

.0449- 

.1153 

.0113 

005 

.3536- 

-0145 

.1117- 

.0348- 

.0437 

.0655- 

.2311- 

006 

.1155 

.0000 

.0821 

.1420 

.0714- 

.0917 

.2696 

007 

.4732- 

-2130- 

.2467- 

.2561- 

.0000 

.2003- 

.4124- 

008 

1.0000 

.2865 

.1422 

.2132 

.0825 

.3176 

.1245 

009 

.2865 

1.0000 

.5141 

.4451 

.0101 

.3639 

.0994 

010 

.1422 

.5141 

1.0000 

.4471 

.0391- 

.3763 

.0885  ' 

Oil 

.2132 

.4451 

.4471 

1.0000 

.1055- 

.2708 

.2206 

012 

.0825 

.0101 

.0391- 

.1055- 

- 1.0000 

.2161 

.1232- 

013 

.3176 

-3639 

.3763 

.2708 

.2161 

1.0000 

.0939 

014 

.1245 

.0994 

.0885 

.2206 

.1232- 

.0939 

1.0000 

015 

.4013 

.4606 

.4177 

.3305 

.1295 

.6095 

.0978 

016 

.0851 

.6062 

-5448 

.3225 

.2528 

.4663 

.0159 

017 

.0810 

.1849 

.4414 

.4200 

.2324- 

.3137 

.1633- 

018 

.1885- 

.0316- 

.3534 

.0632 

.0424- 

.0272 

.0000 

019 

.0369 

.2585 

.1080 

.1024 

.0792- 

.0117- 

.0046 

020 

.3715- 

.0639 

.0629- 

.0987- 

.1208 

.0270 

.1229- 

021 

.1303- 

.1504 

.3273 

.3757 

.2708- 

.0745 

. 0049- 

022 

.3242 

.3430 

.3622 

.3334 

.0993- 

.3774 

.2364 

023 

.1052- 

.2024 

.3408 

.2295 

.1041- 

.2060- 

.0262 

024 

.0000 

. 1142- 

.1857- 

-0867- 

.0788 

.1633- 

. 1418- 

025 

.1822- 

.1119- 

-1610- 

.0367- 

.0410- 

.2630- 

.0928- 

026 

.0660 

.1897 

.4101 

.1449 

.0588 

.2684 

.1579 

027 

.1460 

.1326 

.0208 

.2055 

.2745 

.1762 

.1309 

028 

.0975- 

.1351- 

.2541- 

.1089 

.1930- 

.2565- 

.1508- 

029 

.0720 

.2033- 

.2559- 

.0484- 

.1247- 

.1181- 

.0807- 

030 

.1253- 

. 0092- 

.2316 

-0037 

.2666 

.1114 

.3088- 

031 

.0433- 

.1790 

.1061 

.0419 

.0572- 

.0550 

.0863 

032 

.0655 

.1850- 

-2536- 

.0011- 

.2756- 

.4369- 

.0734- 

033 

.0650 

.4466 

.7236 

.3164 

.1848 

.3249 

.1577- 

034 

-2023- 

.0035 

.1165- 

.1436- 

.2432 

.1101 

.0648 

035 

.0594- 

.2017 

.2674 

.2308 

.2302 

.2734 

.0333- 

036 

-2182 

.1340 

.0724 

.2470 

.1080- 

.0693 

.0000 

037 

-1644 

.0875- 

.2987- 

.0728- 

.1085 

.0696 

.2456 

038 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

039 

.1443 

.0532 

.1368 

.0852 

.0714 

.1833- 

.1078- 

040 

.2683- 

.2379- 

.0212- 

. 1981- 

.1475 

.0473- 

.0557- 

041 

.1325- 

. 1464 

-0942 

.0587- 

.2950- 

.0841- 

.1979 

042 

-0529- 

-0065 

.2133- 

.1016 

.1441- 

.1345- 

.1285- 

043 

.1140 

.0793- 

.0450 

.0318 

.0188 

.2292- 

.0284- 

044 

.3111 

.1740 

.1065- 

.0663 

.2908 

.1317 

.1420 

045 

.1637 

.2130 

.4889 

.1724 

.0648- 

.2963 

.0367 

046 

.0132 

.3130 

.5353 

.3945 

.1046 

.5075 

.0888 

047 

.0434 

.3679 

.5112 

.2514 

.1003 

.5010 

.0549 

048 

.1299- 

.2472 

.4465 

.1886 

.2170- 

.0928 

.2062 

049 

.2017- 

-0158- 

.3173- 

.0117- 

.1452 

.1514 

.2546 

050 

.0000 

.3276 

.5365 

.1671 

.0400 

.4749 

.0906 

C51 

-1106- 

. 1088 

.1049 

.1524- 

.4652 

.1668 

.1239 

052 

.1084- 

-0247 

.2091- 

.1424 

.2375 

.1671- 

.0694- 

053 

.1008 

.1032 

.3426 

.3556 

.0416 

.1067 

.0942 

054 

.2697 

.2053- 

.1151- 

.0646 

.0801 

.2627- 

.2821 

055 

-0580 

.0784- 

-1513- 

.2256- 

.4451 

.2856 

.0867 

056 

.1925- 

.1418- 

.2281- 

-2746- 

.0714- 

.1986- 

.1977 

057 

.0808 

.0298- 

.0958 

ACV7 

. 1400- 

.1669 

.0604 

058 

.0701 

.0488- 

.0055 

.0954- 

.1849 

.0445 

.3752 

059 

.1040 

.0419 

.1584 

.2463 

.1029- 

.1604- 

.1775- 

060 

.1483- 

.0692 

-1476- 

.0423- 

.0440 

.1601- 

.2603- 

061 

.1239- 

.0659 

.0033 

.1497 

.0477- 

.2055- 

.0309- 

062 

.1896- 

.0698 

-0849 

.0549 

.1460 

.0067- 

.1417- 

063  ~ 

-2591 

.0269- 

.1370- 

.0088- 

.0789 

.0127- 

.1042 

064 

.0925- 

.1249 

.6355 

.0409 

.0915 

.2055 

.1381- 

065 

.0550- 

.1419- 

.2913- 

.3493- 

.1951 

.1223- 

.3460- 

066 

.1074 

.0283 

.1273- 

-0491 

.1139 

.0975 

.1147 

067 

.1098 

.0189- 

. 13,97- 

.0681- 

.0109 

.1988 

.1600- 

068 

.3974 

.5041 

.5337 

.4497 

.1966- 

.2944 

.2969 

069 

.1134 

.0258- 

.3186- 

-1650- 

.0080- 

.0977 

.1391- 

070 

.0442- 

.1247- 

.1360- 

-0934 
* - 

.0210 

.2969- 

I 
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VARI- 

ABLES 

015 

016 

017 

018 

019 

020 

021 

001 

.1481 

- .0375- 

.2270 

.3394 

.0302- 

.0661 

.0278 

002 

.1278 

- .0655- 

.0923- 

.0314 

.2424 

.2983 

.0934 

003 

.1613 

.0154 

.1217 

.2481- 

.1976- 

.0350- 

.2044- 

004 

.3010 

.2473 

.1206 

.2023 

-1498 

.0520- 

. 3737 

005 

.1851- 

- .0150- 

.1031- 

.0606- 

.0261- 

.2101 

. 0184- 

006 

.0907 

.0737 

.0280- 

.0890 

.0640 

.0184 

.1354 

-0123 

007 

.0578- 

- .0403- 

.0077- 

.1703- 

.1806- 

.0151 

008 

.4013 

.0851 

.0810 

.1885- 

.0369 

.3715- 

.1303- 
- 1504 

009 

.4606 

.6062 

-1849 

.0316- 

.2585 

.0639 

010 

.4177 

-5448 

.4414 

• 3534 

.1080 

.0629- 

.3273 

.3757 

.2708- 

Oil 

-3305 

-3225 

-4200 

.0632 

.1024 

.0987- 

012 

.1295 

-2528 

.2324- 

-0424- 

.0792- 

-1208 

013 

.6095 

.4663 

.3137 

.0272 

.0117- 

.0270 

.0745 

014 

.0978 

.0159 

.1633- 

.0000 

.0046 

.1229- 

. 0049- 

015 

1.0000 

.6015 

.3942 

.0045 

-1966- 

-1083- 

.0886- 

016 

.6015 

1.0000 

.2109 

.1094 

.1792 

.0623 

.2595 

017 

.3942 

-2109 

1.0000 

.1624 

. 1334- 

.1047 

.2646 

018 

-0045 

.1094 

.1624 

1-0000 

.1804 

.1391 

.4354 

019 

.1966- 

-1792 

.1334- 

.1804 

1.0000 

.1650 

.3301 

020 

.1083- 

.0623 

.1047 

.1391 

.1650 

1 . 0000 

.1800 

021 

.0886- 

.2595 

.2646 

.4354 

.3301 

.1800 

1.0000 

022 

.3111 

.3824 

-1552 

.0913 

.2332 

.0143- 

-4259 

023 

.1744 

-3045 

.1857 

.2975 

.1593 

.0637 

.1672 

024 

.0513 

.1626- 

.0666- 

.1007 

.2641- 

.1029 

- 1034- 

025 

.0303- 

.1057- 

. 1006- 

.0213- 

.1927- 

.0923 

.1489- 

026 

.5703 

-5363 

-3073 

.0509 

.2376- 

.1569- 

.1022- 

027 

-2827 

.2908 

.1121 

.2477- 

.1370- 

.0995 

-0S90- 

028 

.4191- 

.2596- 

.0318 

.1682 

.1692 

.1468 

.1012 

029 

.2198- 

.2635- 

.1784- 

.1665 

-0966 

.0695 

.0806 

030 

.3475 

.1856 

.1935 

.1095- 

. 1731- 

.0582- 

.2135- 

031 

.1247 

.1733 

.2715 

. 3452- 

.1765- 

.1614 

.0147 

032 

.2686- 

.2956- 

.1623- 

.0617 

.1202 

.0341- 

.0051 

033 

-3570 

.6138 

.1799 

.2505 

.0936 

.0393- 

.2691 

034 

.0681 

.1255 

.1306- 

-0223 

.0737 

.1022 

-1197 

035 

.3470 

.3083 

.0202 

.0254 

.1265- 

.1431- 

.1098- 

036 

.2856 

.0557 

-2438 

-0337 

.1854- 

.2015- 

.0853 

037 

.1291- 

.1539- 

.2423- 

.1550- 

.0749- 

.0401- 

.2099- 

038 

.0000 

.0000 

-0000 

-0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

039 

.2266- 

-0553- 

.0421 

.0742 

.3838 

-2666 

.1580 

040 

-0234 

.0381 

-0797- 

.0077 

.0275- 

.0047 

.1515- 

041 

.0347 

.1015 

.1480 

-2383 

.1027 

.0801 

.1760 

042 

.3186- 

.2433- 

.0694 

.2857- 

.2131 

.1196 

.0290- 

043 

.1094 

.0873- 

.2934- 

.0879 

-1585- 

.0810- 

.2405- 

044 

.1176 

.0265- 

.1898- 

-2932- 

.0906- 

.0561 

.3972- 

045 

.2827 

.3428 

.2720 

.1599 

.1173 

.1845- 

.0537- 

046 

.3768 

.5093 

.1226 

.2139 

.0278 

.0517 

.2777 

047 

.2841 

.5508 

.0345 

.1228 

.0337 

.1092 

.2161 

048 

.2550 

.2820 

.1483 

-0835 

.0504- 

-0807- 

.0406 

049 

.0336- 

.0515 

.2040- 

.2122- 

.1375- 

.0601 

.0731- 

050 

.3808 

-3820 

.1807 

-1247 

.0836- 

-0463 

.1833 

051 

2316 

.2401 

.2096- 

.0569 

. 0735- 

.2395 

.1815- 

052 

.1580- 

.0751- 

-2324- 

.0517- 

.2041 

.3465 

.1561 

053 

.2199 

-2146 

.1551 

.3024 

.1180- 

.1552- 

.3284  . 

054 

-0612- 

.2801- 

-0970- 

.0046 

-0379- 

.3910- 

.2375- 

055 

.1670 

-0445 

.2453- 

.3431- 

.4051- 

.1275 

-2857- 

056 

.4533- 

.3440- 

.5329- 

.0495 

-2204 

.0061- 

.0451- 

057 

.1481 

.0206- 

.1139 

.0208 

.1702- 

.0438 

.0569- 

058 

.0917 

.1849 

.4528- 

.0660- 

. 1147- 

.0495- 

.1077 

059 

.1050 

.0721- 

.1450 

.2176 

.0258 

.0884- 

.0685 

060 

.0543- 

.1288- 

.1484 

.0076- 

.0427- 

.2068 

.0533- 

061 

.0324- 

.0246- 

-0448- 

-1805- 

.0666 

.1267 

-0570- . 

062 

.0386 

.0484 

.1525 

.0596- 

.1222- 

.1456 

.1136- 

063 

.0574- 

.0865- 

.2101- 

.0359 

.0582- 

.2672- 

.0265 

064 

.2661 

.4014 

-2560 

.2139 

.0034- 

.0559- 

. 1662 

065 

.1008- 

-1452- 

. 1524- 

.1839- 

.1741- 

.3019 

.3570- 

066 

.0201- 

.1372- 

.0186 

.3433- 

.1502- 

.1197 

.2459- 

067 

.0632 

.1907- 

.1270- 

-0508 

.0268- 

.0371 

.0155 

068 

-3813 

-2368 

-2381 

.1702 

-1908 

. 1645- 

. 1346 

069 

-1907- 

-1282- 

.0873- 

. 1624- 

-0377 

.1635 

.0139 

070 

.0809- 

-0677,- 

v ^Lr ’t- 

.2553 

.0794 

.0766- 

.0942 

.2450 

; 

i 
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TABLE  10 


MATRIX  OF  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  ITEMS 
(Cont’d) 


o 

ERIC 


VARI- 

ABLES 

022 

023 

024 

001 

.0864- 

.0375 

. 1047- 

002 

.1547 

.1763- 

.2016- 

003 

.0471- 

.0209 

.1634 

004 

-2158 

.0573 

.0622 

005 

.1419- 

.0372 

.1039- 

006 

.0267 

-2430 

.0000 

007 

.2410- 

.1162- 

.0000 

008 

.3242 

.1052- 

.0000 

009 

.3430 

.2024 

.1142- 

010 

.3622 

.3408 

.1857- 

Oil 

.3334 

.2295 

.0867- 

012 

.0993- 

.1041- 

.0788 

013 

.3774 

.2060- 

.1633- 

014 

.2364 

.0262 

.1418- 

015 

.3111 

.1744 

.0513 

016 

.3824 

.3045 

.1626- 

017 

.1552 

.1857 

.0666- 

018 

-0913 

.2975 

.1007 

019 

.2332 

.1593 

.2641- 

020 

.0143- 

.0637 

.1029 

021 

.14259 

.1672 

. 1034- 

022 

1.0000 

.1186 

.3991- 

023 

.1186 

1.0000 

.1185 

024 

.3991- 

.1185 

1-0000 

025 

.2800- 

.0436 

.6570 

026 

-3076 

.3627 

.0155 

027 

.0311 

.0584 

.0086- 

028 

.0780- 

.1070 

.2128 

029 

.0900- 

.1691- 

.1022 

030 

.0661- 

.2399 

.0663 

031 

.1197 

.0106- 

. 1400- 

032 

.1628- 

.0988 

-3978 

033 

.3279 

.1572 

.1050- 

034 

.1325 

.2220 

.0594 

035 

.0027- 

.0187 

.0669- 

036 

.1516 

-0230 

.0641- 

037 

-0635- 

.1672- 

.1449 

038 

.0000 

-0000 

.0000 

039 

.1470 

.0607 

.0954 

040 

.2416- 

.0157- 

.0438- 

041 

.0552- 

.0976 

-0195 

042 

-0956 

.0724 

-3965- 

043 

.1812- 

.0040- 

.1786 

044 

.0016- 

.1200 

.2742 

045 

.1319 

.0310 

.1587- 

046 

-2734 

.2904 

-0543- 

C47 

.3170 

-1995 

-0893- 

048 

-0331- 

.4306 

.0811- 

049 

-1130- 

. 1756- 

-0054 

050 

.2321 

-1616 

.3622- 

051 

.1946- 

.1629 

.1950 

052 

.2487 

.1156- 

-1319- 

053 

-0545 

.1238 

.1482 

054 

.1057- 

.0549- 

-2060 

055 

-0027 

.2625- 

-1790 

056 

.0089 

.1620- 

.0990 

057 

.0262- 

.0085 

-0950 

058 

.1049 

.0270- 

.0275- 

059 

-0433- 

.0609 

.2880 

060 

.0948- 

.1030- 

.1351 

061 

.1906- 

.2419 

-2144 

062 

.0654- 

.0199- 

.1609- 

063 

.1191- 

-0902- 

.3104 

064 

-0385 

.2237 

.3531- 

065 

.3287- 

.1524- 

.3584 

066 

-0391- 

-0242 

.1804 

067 

.1393 

.3721- 

.1355 

068 

.3005 

.1812 

.0778 

069 

.0547 

.3220- 

.0285- 

070 

.2392- 

.2276- 

.1492 

025 

026 

027 

028 

.0052- 

.0390 

.0128 

.0622 

.0050- 

.1752- 

.0134- 

.0356 

.0973 

.0870 

.2334 

.1820- 

.0451- 

.0743- 

.0583- 

.1087- 

.0586- 

.0560- 

.1239- 

.0689 

.0287- 

.0229 

-3540 

.0241- 

.0862 

.0437 

.0138- 

.0461 

.1822- 

.0660 

.1460 

.0975- 

.1119- 

.1897 

.1326 

.1351- 

.1610- 

.4101 

.0208 

.2541- 

.0367- 

.1449 

.2055 

.1089 

.0410- 

.0588 

.2745 

.1930- 

.2630- 

.2684 

.1762 

.2565- 

.0928- 

.1579 

.1309 

.1508- 

.0303- 

.5703 

.2827 

.4191- 

.1057- 

.5363 

.2908 

.2596- 

.1006- 

.3073 

.1121 

.0318 

.0213- 

.0509 

.2477- 

.1682 

.1927- 

.2376- 

.1370- 

.1692 

.0923 

.1569- 

.0995 

.1468 

.1489- 

.1022- 

.0890- 

.1012 

.2800- 

.3076 

-0311 

.0780- 

.0436 

.3627 

.0584- 

-1070 

.6570 

.0155 

.0086- 

.2128 

L-0000 

-1017 

.0653- 

.3287 

.1017 

1.0000 

.1284 

.1418- 

.0653- 

.1284 

1.0000 

.4111- 

.3287 

.1418- 

.4111- 

1.0000 

.2086 

.1873- 

.3720- 

.4801 

-0436 

.3286 

.3314 

.4574- 

.0179- 

.1390 

.6614 

.3022- 

.4069 

.1878- 

.4916- 

.6194 

.1775- 

.2908 

.1878 

.3283- 

.0359- 

.1867 

.0076 

.2186- 

.0934- 

.1482 

.0537- 

.2671- 

.1410- 

.0086- 

.0191- 

.0820- 

.1770 

.0413- 

.1008 

.1213 

-0000 

.0000 

.0000 

-0000 

.0717 

.0915- 

.0759- 

.2533 

-0667 

.0768 

.0653 

.0187- 

. 1645- 

.0367 

.0812 

.1605- 

.1183- 

.1615- 

.0139 

.1747 

-2359 

.0467- 

-1630 

-0365- 

.0601 

.0315 

-1907 

.1141 

.0732- 

.3878 

.0602- 

-2640- 

.0033- 

.2716 

.0012- 

.0844- 

.0036 

.2070 

.0520 

-0768- 

.0807 

.2908 

.1536- 

.0298- 

.0137 

.1025- 

.0948 

.0713- 

-3214- 

.2050 

.0991 

.4661- 

.1099 

.2805 

.0388 

.1987- 

.0115 

.2828- 

. 0285— 

.1468 

-1921 

-2064 

.1619 

.2036- 

.1117 

.0292 

-0016 

.0849 

.*0721 

.1310 

.1881 

.2885- 

.1434 

-1754- 

.3877- 

.2492 

.0603- 

.1954 

.1487 

.0912- 

.0058 

.0639 

.0225- 

.2371- 

-1218 

.1230 

.0924- 

-0354 

.0811 

.1563- 

.1896- 

.2119 

.1265 

-1980- 

.1411 

.0569- 

.1413- 

.0175 

.1089- 

.0238- 

.0743 

-0892- 

.0122 

.0591 

.3445- 

.2674 

.0567- 

.4287- 

.3873 

.0734 

.0659 

-0713 

.0877- 

.0821- 

.1949 

.0160 

.0709 

-1314- 

.0981- 

.0578- 

.0329 

-1732 

.0812- 

-0498 

.1006 

.3330- 

.0014 

.2929 

.0768 

.2257- 

.1122- 

.2638 

< 


999 


I 
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TABLE  10 


MATRIX  OF  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  ITEMS 
(Cone' d) 


VARI- 


ABIXS 

029 

030 

031 

032 

033 

034 

035 

: 

001 

.1946- 

.1370 

. 0626- 

.0947- 

.0368- 

.1981- 

.0336- 

002 

.1531 

.1578- 

.0188- 

.0431 

.0158- 

.0872- 

.1738- 

003 

.1782- 

.0594 

.3367 

.1074 

.1795- 

.0918 

.1750- 

004 

.0566- 

.0045- 

.0446 

.0674 

.1415 

.0157- 

.0755 

005 

.0085- 

.0177- 

. T 838- 

.0849- 

.0230- 

.1431 

.0910- 

006 

.1247 

. 0434- 

. J.251 

-0756- 

.0563- 

.0501 

.0343- 

007 

.0341 

.0830 

.1298 

.0723 

.0922- 

.0410 

.1405- 

008 

.0720 

. 1253- 

.0433- 

.0655 

.0650 

.2023- 

.0594- 

r 

009 

.2033- 

.0092- 

.1790 

.1850- 

.4466 

.0035 

.2017 

] 

010 

.2559- 

.2316 

.1061 

.2536- 

.7236 

.1165- 

.2674 

Oil 

.0484- 

.0037 

.0419 

.0011- 

. 3164 

. 1436- 

.2308 

; 

012 

.1247- 

.2666 

.0572- 

.2756- 

.1848 

.2432 

.2302 

013 

.1181- 

.1114 

.0550 

.4369- 

.3249 

.1101 

.2734 

014 

.0807- 

.3088- 

.0863 

.0734- 

.1377- 

.0648 

.0333- 

; 

015 

.2198- 

.3475 

.1247 

.2686- 

.3570 

.0681 

.3470 

016 

.2635- 

.1856 

.1733 

.2956- 

.6138 

.1255 

.3083 

017 

.1784- 

.1935 

.2715 

.1623- 

.1799 

.1306- 

.0202 

018 

.1665 

.1095- 

.3452- 

.0617 

.2505 

.0223 

.0254 

019 

.0966 

-1731- 

.1765- 

.1202 

.0936 

.0737 

.1265- 

020 

.0695 

. 0582- 

.1614 

.0341- 

.0393- 

.1022 

.1431- 

021 

.0806 

-2135- 

.0147 

-0051 

.2691 

.1197 

.1098- 

022 

.0900- 

.0661- 

-1197 

.1628- 

-3279 

.1325 

.0027- 

023 

.1691- 

.2399 

.0106- 

.0988 

.1572 

.2220 

.0187 

024 

.1022 

.0663 

. 1400- 

.3978 

. 1050- 

.0594 

.0669- 

025 

.2086 

.0436 

.0179- 

.4069 

.1775- 

.0359- 

.0934- 

026 

.1873- 

.3286 

.1390 

.1878- 

.2908 

.1867 

.1482 

027 

.3720- 

.3314 

.661 

.4916- 

.1878 

.0076 

.0537- 

028 

.4801 

.4574- 

.3022- 

.6194 

.3283- 

.2186- 

.2671- 

029 

1.0000 

.5717- 

.2920- 

.4543 

.3554- 

.0021- 

.2037- 

030 

.5717- 

1.0000 

.2637 

.5203- 

.2832 

.2238 

.3853 

031 

.2920- 

.2637 

1.0000 

.4171- 

.0816 

.0989 

.1397- 

032 

.4543 

. 5203- 

.4171- 

1.0000 

.2809- 

.4185- 

.1595- 

033 

.3554- 

.2832 

.0816 

.2809- 

1.0000 

.0620- 

.4320 

034 

.0021- 

.2238 

.0989 

.4185- 

.0620- 

1.0000 

.1424- 

035 

.2037- 

.3853 

.1397- 

.1595- 

.4320 

. 1424- 

1.0000 

036 

.1100 

.0820- 

.1040 

.0143- 

.1276 

.0568 

.1684 

1 

037 

.0513 

.1606- 

.0783 

.0467 

.1815- 

.1568 

.0683- 

038 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

\ 

039 

.0312- 

.0108- 

.1125- 

.1607 

.1266 

.0250 

.2914- 

1. 

040 

.1395 

.1008 

.0452- 

.0488 

.0290- 

.2973- 

.2744 

i 

041 

.0858- 

.1294- 

.0631 

.1649- 

.0258 

.1263 

.2123- 

\ 

042 

.0038- 

.0278- 

.1353 

.1075- 

. 1135- 

.0872 

.1980- 

i 

043 

.2652 

.0828 

.0049- 

.2912 

.0518 

.4051- 

.1601 

! 

044 

.0522- 

.0078 

.0284 

.0023- 

.0067- 

.1768 

.0472- 

i 

045 

.1956- 

.1698 

-009? 

.1137- 

.4593 

.0937- 

.3518 

046 

.1455- 

.2174 

.0612 

.2189- 

.5842 

.1683 

.4713 

047 

.1740- 

.1316 

.1586 

.2153- 

.5726 

.0665 

.3601 

048 

.1883- 

.1123 

.1379 

.0596 

.2089 

.0620- 

.0848 

049 

.0172- 

.1392- 

.0056 

.0396- 

.1894- 

.0747 

.1753 

050 

.2793- 

.2370 

.0420 

.4396- 

.3860 

-0140 

-1488 

j 

051 

.0040- 

.2826 

.0623- 

.1848- 

.0970 

.3069 

.2364 

052 

.0524 

.0012- 

.0489- 

.2099 

.0211 

.0980- 

.2583 

053 

.0121- 

.2148 

.0218 

.2753- 

.2948 

.2769 

.0898 

! 

054 

-0867- 

.0554 

.1768- 

.2273 

.0596- 

.0421- 

.1270 

055 

.1629- 

.2486 

.2036 

.2243- 

.1018- 

.2063 

.2170 

j 

056 

.1524 

.2604- 

.2417- 

.2017 

.1500- 

.1836 

.0343 

057 

.0757 

.0668 

.0945- 

.0900- 

.0315- 

-1893- 

.0432 

* 

l 

058 

.0555- 

.1071- 

.1649- 

.0505- 

.0774 

.1154 

.1955 

059 

.1037 

.0994 

.3365- 

.1722 

.1360 

.1584- 

.0097 

f 

060 

.0021 

.0513- 

.1657- 

.2157 

.0925 

.2289- 

.1109 

1 

061 

.0386- 

.2659 

.2391 

.0893- 

.0241- 

.1444 

.2640 

f 

062 

.1319- 

.1283 

. 1524- 

.0373- 

.0944 

.2320- 

.0738 

1 

063 

.1306 

.0794- 

.0440 

.0666 

.0350- 

.2264 

.1337 

i 

064 

.3394- 

.3683 

.0440- 

.3089- 

-5225 

.0882- 

-2580 

f 

065 

.0172 

.1117 

.0262 

-1238 

.0608- 

.1384- 

.1209- 

| 

066 

.0608- 

-0519 

.1895 

.0050 

.2542- 

.0067 

.0410- 

067 

.1850 

.1172- 

.2312- 

.0043- 

.0770- 

.1086 

. 1421- 

068 

.0858 

.0697- 

.0631- 

.0781 

.3614 

.1263- 

.2910 

o 

248 

069 

.0548- 

.1449- 

. 1031- 

.0286- 

.1799- 

.1503- 

.2702- 

ERJ.C 

070 

.1367 

.1294- 

.0708- 

.1533 

.0602- 

.1417- 

.1284 

f 

\ 
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TABLE  10 


MATRIX  OF  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  ITEMS 
(Cont1 d) 


l- 


I 

i 

I 

i 


er|c 

iuoisaauj 


VARI- 


ABLES 

036 

037 

038 

039 

040 

041 

042 

001 

.0960 

.1481- 

.0000 

.1633 

. 1031- 

.0083- 

.0299- 

002 

.4403- 

.1253 

.0000 

.0513 

.1515 

.0467 

.1329 

003 

.0283 

-2731 

.0000 

.1873- 

.0335 

.0315- 

-2037- 

004 

.3566 

.2089- 

.0000 

.0262 

.0271- 

.0721 

.3171- 

005 

.0000 

.2325- 

.0000 

.2296 

.1054- 

. 1873- 

.2620 

006 

.0756- 

.2847 

.0000 

.3750- 

.1549 

.2294 

.0917- 

007 

. 1033- 

.2852- 

.0000 

.2732- 

.3527 

.0627- 

.0751 

008 

.2182 

.1644 

.0000 

.1443 

.2683- 

. 1325- 

.0529- 

009 

.1340 

.0875- 

.0000 

.0532 

.2379 

-1464 

.0065 

010 

.0724 

-2987- 

.0000 

.1368 

.0212- 

.0942 

.2133- 

Oil 

.2470 

-0728- 

.0000 

.0852 

.1981- 

.0587- 

-1016 

012 

. 1080- 

.1085 

.0000 

.0714 

.1475 

.2950- 

.1441- 

013 

.0693 

.0696 

.0000 

-1833- 

.0473- 

.0841- 

.1345- 

014 

.0000 

.2456 

.0000 

. 1078- 

.0557- 

.1979 

.1285- 

015 

.2856 

.1291- 

.0000 

.2266- 

.0234 

.0347 

.3186- 

016 

.0557 

.1539- 

.0000 

.0553- 

.0381 

.1015 

.2433- 

017 

.2438 

.2423- 

.0000 

.0421 

.0797- 

.1480 

.0694 

018 

.0337 

.1550- 

.0000 

.0742 

.0077 

.2383 

—2857- 

019 

.1854- 

.0749- 

.0000 

.3838 

.0275- 

.1027 

.2131 

020 

.2015- 

.0401- 

.0000 

.2666 

.0047 

.0801 

.1196 

021 

.0853 

.2099- 

.0000 

.1580 

.1515- 

.1760 

.0790- 

022 

.1516 

.0685- 

-0000 

.1470 

.2416- 

.0552- 

.0956 

023 

.0230 

.1672- 

-0000 

.0607 

.0157- 

.0976 

.0724 

024 

.0641- 

.1449 

.0000 

.0954 

.0438- 

.0195 

.3965- 

025 

. 1410- 

.1770 

.0000 

.0717 

.0667 

.1645- 

.1183- 

026 

.0086- 

.0413- 

.0000 

.0915- 

.0768 

.0367 

.1615- 

027 

-0191- 

.1008 

.0000 

.0759- 

.0653 

.0812 

.0139 

028 

.0820- 

.1213 

.0000 

-2533 

.0187 

.1605- 

.1747 

029 

.1100 

.0513 

.0000 

.0312- 

.1395 

.0858- 

.0038- 

030 

.0820- 

. 1606- 

.0000 

.0108- 

.1008 

.1294- 

.0278- 

031 

.1040 

.0783 

.0000 

.1125- 

.0452- 

.0631 

.1353 

032 

.0143- 

.0467 

.0000 

.1607 

.0488 

.1649- 

.1075- 

033 

.1276 

.1815- 

.0000 

.1266 

.0290- 

.0258 

.1135- 

034 

.0568 

.1568 

.0000 

.0250 

.2973- 

.1263 

.0872 

035 

.1684 

.0683- 

.0000 

.2914- 

.2744 

.2123- 

.1980- 

036 

1.0000 

.1076- 

.0000 

.1890- 

.2928- 

.0867- 

.0346- 

037 

.1076- 

1.0000 

.0000 

. 1424- 

.2206- 

.0653- 

.1131 

038 

.0000 

.0000 

1.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

039 

. 1890- 

. 1424- 

.0000 

1.0000 

.3873- 

.1147- 

.0458 

040 

.2928- 

.2206- 

.0000 

.3873- 

1.0000 

.1777- 

.0710- 

041 

.0867- 

.0653- 

.0000 

.1147- 

.1777- 

1.0000 

. 1893- 

042 

.0346- 

.1131 

.0000 

.0458 

.0710- 

- 1893- 

1.0000 

043 

.0249 

.1311- 

.0000 

.0658- 

.1869 

.1057- 

.3800- 

044 

.2037- 

.3012 

.0000 

.1796 

. 1700- 

.1236- 

.1043 

045 

.2358 

.0592- 

.0000 

.0142 

.1025- 

.0911- 

.0364 

046 

.1297 

.0630 

.0000 

.0229- 

.1595- 

. 1942- 

.0692- 

047 

.0095 

.1214 

.0000 

.0376- 

.1359- 

.2473- 

.0621- 

048 

.1276 

.1815- 

.0000 

.0844- 

.0290- 

.0258 

.0103- 

049 

.0600- 

.1477 

.0000 

.4288- 

.0738 

.0219 

.1369 

050 

.0000 

.3456-  ' 

.0000 

.1400- 

.^723 

.0642- 

.0257 

051 

.2896- 

.0182- 

.0000 

.0120- 

.2473 

.1978- 

.0966- 

052 

.0304 

.0229 

.0000 

.1743 

.0623 

.4736- 

.1647 

053 

.0220- 

.1382 

.0000 

.1456- 

.1052- 

.2004 

.0267- 

054 

.0118 

.3872 

.0000 

.1869 

.1689- 

.0214- 

.0771- 

055 

-2659- 

.2576 

.0000 

.1759- 

.0778 

.2  536- 

.1751- 

056 

.1260- 

.5379 

.0000 

.0417 

.0861- 

.0765- 

.0306 

057 

.1588- 

.1196- 

.0000 

.2100- 

.1085 

.2249 

.0899- 

058 

. 1682- 

.0730 

.0000 

.0101 

.1149 

. 1578- 

.2707- 

059 

.0097 

.3443- 

.0000 

.2958 

.0864- 

.1948 

.1486- 

060 

.0194- 

.3072- 

.0000 

.1669 

.2255 

.0118- 

.2401 

061 

.1893 

.0158 

.0000 

.0715- 

-0923 

.0602- 

.0022 

062 

-1517- 

.5853- 

.0000 

.2189 

.1413 

.0251- 

.0435 

063 

-3001 

.5145 

.0000 

.1036- 

.2407- 

.1663- 

. 1551- 

064 

.0605 

.5624- 

.0000 

.0801 

.1240 

.0367 

.1615- 

065 

.3722- 

.2744 

.0000 

.0079- 

.0574 

.0947- 

.1835 

066 

.1507- 

.0883 

.0000 

.0665- 

.1441- 

.0305 

.1340- 

067 

.0431- 

.1480- 

.0000 

.0571 

.0098- 

.1484- 

.0244 

068 

.0867 

.0653 

.0000 

.1147 

.0592- 

.0526 

.2313- 

069 

.2438- 

.0293 

.0000 

.0982 

.0362- 

.1480- 

.3420 

070 

.2023 

.1524 

.0000 

.0191- 

.1777 

.2281- 

.0210 

249 
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TABLE  10 

MATRIX  OF  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  ITEMS 
(Cont  * d) 


VARl- 


ABLES 

043 

044 

045 

046 

047 

048 

049 

001 

-0167- 

.3673- 

.2120 

.1470- 

. 1301- 

.0041 

.1810- 

002 

-0594 

.1449 

.1953- 

.0297 

.0913 

.2367- 

.1985- 

003 

.0063- 

.1476 

.0431- 

.1530- 

.0593- 

.0184- 

.0073-.- 

004 

.0621- 

.2699- 

.1843 

.0983 

.1025 

.2005 

-0633- 

005 

.2417- 

.1955- 

.0926- 

.0840- 

.1126- 

.0344 

.1427 

006 

.3290 

.1796 

.2268- 

.1601 

.1755 

.0000 

.0318 

007 

.0180 

.2780- 

.3253- 

.2562- 

.2671- 

.0307 

.1649 

008 

.1140 

.3111 

.1637 

.0132 

.0434 

.1299- 

.2017- 

009 

.0793- 

.1740 

.2130 

.3130 

.3679 

-2472 

.0158- 

010 

-0450 

.1065- 

.4889 

.5353 

.5112 

-4465 

.3173- 

Oil 

.0318 

.0663 

.1724 

.3945 

.2514 

.1886 

.0117- 

012 

.0188 

.2908 

.0648- 

.1046 

.1003 

.2170- 

.1452  . 

013 

.2292- 

.1317 

.2963 

.5075 

.5010 

.0928 

.1514 

014 

.0284- 

.1420 

.0367 

.0888 

.0649 

.2062 

.2946 

015 

.1094 

.1176 

.2827 

.3768 

.2841 

.2550 

.0336- 

016 

.0873- 

.0265- 

.3428 

.5093 

.5508 

.2820 

.0515 

017 

.2934- 

.1898- 

.2720 

.1226 

.0345 

.1483 

.2040- 

018 

.0879 

.2932- 

.1599 

.2139 

.1228 

.0835 

.2122- 

019 

.1585- 

.0906- 

.1173 

.0278 

.0337 

.0504- 

.1375- 

020 

.0810- 

-0561 

.1845- 

.0517 

.1092 

.0807- 

.0601 

021 

.2405- 

.3972- 

.0537- 

.2777 

.2161 

.0406 

.0731- 

022 

. 1812- 

.0016- 

.1319 

.2734 

.3170 

.0331- 

.1130- 

023 

. 0040- 

.1200 

.0310 

.2904 

.1995 

.4306 

.1756- 

024 

.1786 

.2742 

.1587- 

-G543- 

.0893- 

.0811- 

.0054 

C25 

.2359 

.0601 

.0732- 

.0033- 

.0036 

.0807 

.0137 

026 

-0467- 

.0315 

.3878 

.2716 

.2070 

-2908 

.1025- 

027 

.1630 

.1907 

.0602- 

.0012- 

.0520 

.1536- 

.0948 

028 

.0365- 

.1141 

.2640- 

.0844- 

.0768- 

.0298- 

.0713- 

029 

.2652 

-0522- 

.1956- 

.1455- 

.1740- 

.1683- 

.0172- 

030 

.0828 

.0078 

.1698 

.2174 

.1316 

.1123 

.1392- 

031 

.0049- 

.0284 

.0099 

.0612 

.1586 

.1379 

.0056 

032 

.2912 

.0023- 

.1137- 

.2189- 

.2153- 

.0596 

.0396- 

033 

.0518 

.0067- 

.4593 

.5842 

.5726 

.2089 

. 1894- 

034 

.4051- 

. 1768 

.0937- 

.1683 

.0665 

.0620- 

.0747 

035 

-1601 

.0472- 

.3518 

.4713 

.3601 

.0848 

.1753 

036 

.0249 

.2037- 

.2358 

.1297 

.0095 

.1276 

.0600- 

037 

.1311 

.3012 

.0592- 

.0630 

.1214 

.1815- 

.1477 

038 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

039 

.0658- 

.1796 

.0142 

.0229- 

.0376- 

.0844- 

.4288- 

040 

.1869 

.1700- 

.1025- 

-1595- 

.1359- 

.0290- 

.0738 

041 

.1057- 

.1236- 

.0911- 

.1942- 

.2473- 

.0258 

.0219 

042 

. 3800- 

.1043 

.0364 

.0692- 

.0621- 

.0103- 

.1369 

043 

1.0000 

.0670 

.1455- 

.0015 

.0016- 

. 1258 

.1233- 

044 

.0670 

1.0000 

.1799- 

.1739 

.2296 

.0067- 

.0513 

045 

.1455- 

.1799- 

1.0000 

.3775 

.3824 

.2680 

.0522- 

046 

.0015 

.1739 

.3775 

1.0000 

.8998 

.5070 

.0952 

047 

.0016- 

.2296 

.3824 

.8998 

1.0000 

.4316 

.1505 

048 

.1258 

.0067- 

.2680 

.5070 

.4316 

1.0000 

.1322 

049 

.1233- 

.0513 

.0522- 

-0952 

.1505 

.1322 

1.0000 

050 

.0553 

.0671- 

-1270 

.4036 

.4002 

.5041 

.1157 

051 

.0756 

.2523 

.0923 

.3469 

-3314 

-2856 

.3712 

052 

.1782 

.0851- 

.1961- 

.0313 

.0195 

.2805- 

.0945 

053 

.0192 

-0174- 

.1816 

.2863 

.2117 

.0000 

.0462- 

054 

.1619 

.2853 

.1219 

.1076- 

.1632- 

.1296- 

.0287 

055 

.0198 

.2467 

.1539- 

.0299 

.1184 

.1583- 

.2969 

056 

.1535- 

.0200 

.0378- 

.0534- 

.0251- 

.2438- 

.0318 

057 

.1751 

.0587- 

.0873- 

.0352- 

.1018- 

.1103- 

.2180 

058 

.0825 

.1381 

.1583- 

.2600 

.2424 

.0319 

.0013 

059 

.2556 

.0878 

.0598 

.0936- 

.2844- 

.0376- 

. 3424- 

060 

.1588- 

.0338 

.0786- 

.2080- 

.2357- 

. 0520- 

.0375 

061 

.0047 

.0871 

.0717 

.0725 

.1118 

.1046- 

.0659- 

062 

.0456 

.0590- 

. 1469- 

.0760- 

.1363- 

.2176 

.0568 

063 

.0159- 

.1467 

.2016 

.1445 

.1878 

.1515- 

.0910 

064 

.0737 

.2972- 

.3360 

.3553 

.2529 

.5225 

.2187- 

065 

.0815 

. 1G08 

.0739- 

. 1243- 

.0709- 

-1501- 

.0898 

066 

.0962 

.3581 

.3241- 

.1064- 

.0433- 

.1944- 

-2745 

067 

.0726- 

.1298 

.0884 

.1558- 

.0963- 

-3338- 

.1196- 

068 

.1057 

.1236 

.2212 

.4041 

.3624 

.1032 

.1676- 

069 

.2971- 

.0554 

.2084- 

.0969- 

.0781 

.2114- 

.2753 

070 

.2566- 

.2610- 

.0477- 

.0717- 

.1515- 

.1893- 

. 1968- 
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TABLE  10 


MATRIX  OF  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  ITEMS 
(Cont*  d) 


l 


I 

l 


i 


i 


i 

5 

< 

t 

i 

f 


VARI- 

ABLES 

050 

051 

052 

001 

.0915 

.3268- 

.1139- 

002 

.0291- 

.0954- 

.1347 

003 

.1905 

.1859- 

.1864- 

004 

.0147 

.0301- 

.0590 

005 

.2001 

.1271 

.0657 

006 

.0700 

.0479- 

.1341- 

007 

.0000 

.0523 

.0806 

008 

.0000 

.1106- 

.1084- 

009 

.3276 

.1086 

.0247 

010 

.5365 

.1049 

.2091- 

Oil 

.1671 

.1524- 

.1424  . 

012 

.0400 

.4652 

.2375 

013 

.4749 

.1668 

.1671- 

014 

.0906 

.1239 

.0694- 

015 

.3808 

.2316 

.1580- 

016 

.3820 

.2401 

.0751- 

017 

.1807 

.2096- 

.2324- 

018 

.1247 

.0569 

.0517- 

019 

.0836- 

.0735- 

.2041 

020 

.0463 

.2395 

.3465 

021 

.1833 

.1815- 

.1561 

022 

.2321 

.1946- 

.2487 

023 

.1616 

.1629 

.1156- 

024 

.3622- 

.1950 

.1319- 

025 

.3214- 

.1099 

.0115 

026 

.2050 

.2805 

.2828- 

027 

.0991 

.0388 

.0285- 

028 

.4661- 

.1987- 

.1468 

029 

.2793- 

.0040- 

.0524 

030 

.2370 

.2826 

.0012- 

031 

.0420 

.0623- 

.0489- 

032 

.4396- 

.1848- 

.2099 

033 

.3860 

.0970 

.0211 

034 

.0140 

.3069 

. 0980- 

035 

.1488 

.2364 

.2583 

036 

.0000 

.2896- 

.0304 

037 

.3456-- 

-10182- 

.0229 

038 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

039 

. 1400- 

.0120- 

.1743 

040 

.0723 

.2473 

.0623 

041 

.0642- 

.1978- 

.4736- 

042 

.0257 

.0966- 

.1647 

043 

.0553 

.0756 

.1782 

044 

.0671- 

.2523 

.0851- 

045 

.1270 

.0923 

.1961- 

046 

.4036 

.3769 

.0313 

047 

.4002 

.3314 

.0195 

048 

. 5041 

.2856 

.2805- 

049 

.1157 

.3712 

.0945 

050 

1 . 0000 

.3286 

.1277- 

051 

.3286 

1.0000 

.0822 

052 

.1277- 

.0822 

1.0000 

053 

.1223 

.1115 

.1639- 

054 

.4187- 

.0358- 

.0576 

055 

.0422 

.3466 

.1428 

056 

.4434- 

.0479- 

.2056 

057 

.1765 

.1744 

.1164- 

058 

.1756 

.2596 

.1313 

059 

.0144- 

.0197- 

.0959- 

060 

.1223- 

.0295 

.2520 

061 

.3406- 

.0091- 

.0722 

062 

.3781 

.2027 

.1262 

063 

. 3964- 

* .0198 

.0342- 

064 

.7175 

.2147 

. 1846- 

065 

.1824- 

.2678 

.0928 

066 

.1117- 

.0509 

.0891 

067 

.0213- 

.0291- 

.0194- 

068 

.0642 

.0879 

.0185- 

069 

.0236- 

.0215 

.1421 

070 

.2249- 

.1978- 

.1210 

053 

054 

055 

056 

.0528- 

.0260- 

.1861- 

.1331- 

-1334- 

.1971- 

.1150- 

.0355 

.0820- 

.1640 

.3292 

.0801- 

.0305 

.0033- 

.1791- 

.0699- 

.2971- 

.3941- 

.0205 

.0680 

.3493 

.0934 

.0000 

.0000 

.1431- 

.2637- 

.1373 

.0911- 

.1008 

.2697 

.0580 

.1925- 

.1032 

.2053- 

.0784- 

.1418- 

.3426 

.1151- 

.1513- 

.2281- 

.3556 

.0646 

.2256- 

.2746- 

.0416 

.0801 

.4451 

.0714- 

.1067 

.2627- 

.2856 

.1986- 

.0942 

.2821 

.0867 

.1977 

.2199 

.0612- 

.1670 

.4533- 

.2146 

.2801- 

.0445 

.3440- 

.1551 

.0970- 

.2453- 

.5329- 

.3024 

.0046 

.3431- 

.0495 

.1180- 

.0379- 

.4051- 

.2204 

.1552- 

.3910- 

.1275 

.0061- 

.3284 

.2375- 

.2857- 

.0451- 

.0545 

.1057- 

.0027 

.0089 

.1238 

.0549- 

.2625- 

.1620- 

.1482 

.2060 

.1790 

.0990 

.1921 

.1117 

.0721 

.1434 

.2064 

.0292 

.1310 

.1754- 

.1619 

.0016 

.1881 

.3877- 

.2036- 

.0849 

.2885- 

.2492 

.0121- 

.0867- 

.1629- 

.1524 

.2148 

.0554 

.2486 

.2604- 

.0218 

.1768- 

.2036 

.2417- 

.2753- 

.2273 

.2243- 

.2017 

.2948 

.0596- 

.1018- 

.1500- 

.2769 

.0421- 

.2063 

.1836 

.0898 

.1270 

.2170 

.0343 

.0220- 

.0118 

.2659- 

.1260- 

.1382 

.3872 

.2576 

.5379 

0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

1456- 

.1869 

.1759- 

.0417 

.1052- 

.1689- 

.0778 

.0861- 

.2004 

.0214- 

.2536- 

.0765- 

.0267- 

.0771- 

.1751- 

.0306 

.0192 

.1619 

.0198 

.1535- 

.0174- 

.2853 

.2467 

.0200 

.1816 

.1219 

.1539- 

.0378- 

.2863 

.1076- 

.0299 

.0534- 

.2117 

.1632- 

.1184 

.0251- 

.0000 

.1296- 

.1583- 

.2438- 

.0462- 

.0287 

.2969 

.0318 

.1223 

.4187- 

.0422 

.4434- 

.1115 

.0358- 

.3466 

.0479- 

.1639- 

.0576 

.1423 

.2056 

1.0000 

.2267 

. 087S 

.0970- 

.2267 

1.0000 

.0219 

.2803 

.0878 

.0219 

1 . 0000 

.1340 

.0970- 

.2803 

.1340 

1.0000 

.0408 

. .265- 

.0985 

.1400- 

.1531 

.0491 

.3781 

.1079 

.0974 

.1274 

.3542- 

.2315- 

.2243- 

.0048- 

.1084- 

.1883- 

.1180 

.0200 

.0455 

.1510 

.3293- 

.3057- 

.0477- 

.5230- 

.3116 

.4914 

.1700 

.4488 

.0466 

.2843- 

.1448- 

.4804- 

.0647- 

.1078- 

.3097 

.0741 

.2090- 

.0124 

.3607 

.0443- 

.0554 

.0960- 

.0879 

.1014 

.2004 

.1643 

.2075- 

.0765 

.0572- 

.1476- 

.0761 

.0280- 

.0668 

.0453- 

.0538 

.0510 

1003 
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MATRIX  OF  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  ITEMS 
(Cont*  d) 


VARI- 

ABLES 

057 

058 

059 

001 

-1169- 

-2159- 

-0439- 

002 

-0345- 

-1294 

.1330 

003 

-31S7- 

-0267- 

.3177- 

004 

-3083- 

-0042 

-0243- 

005 

.0857 

.0661- 

.0945- 

006 

-1400 

-0809 

.2315- 

007 

.0383 

.1216- 

.1054- 

008 

.0808 

.0701 

-1040 

009 

.0298- 

.0488- 

.0419 

010 

.0958 

.0055 

.1584 

Oil 

-0517 

. 0954- 

.2463 

012 

- 1400- 

.1849 

-1029- 

013 

-1669 

.0445 

- 1604- 

014 

.0604 

.3752 

.1775- 

015 

.1481 

.0917 

.1050 

016 

.0206- 

.1849 

.0721- 

017 

.1139 

-4528- 

.1450 

018 

.0208 

.0660- 

.2176 

019 

.1702- 

-1147- 

.0258 

020 

.0438 

.0498- 

.0884- 

021 

.0569- 

.1077 

.0685 

022 

.0262- 

.1049 

.0433- 

023 

.0085 

.0270- 

.0609 

024 

.0950 

.0275- 

.2880 

025 

.0603- 

-0058 

.1218 

026 

.1954 

-0639 

-1230 

027 

-1487 

-0225- 

-0924- 

028 

.0912- 

.2371- 

.0354 

029 

.0757 

-0555- 

.1037 

030 

.0668 

-1071- 

.0994 

031 

.0945- 

- 1649- 

.3365- 

032 

-0900- 

- 0505- 

.1722 

033 

.0315- 

-0774 

.1360 

034 

-1893- 

-1154 

.1584- 

035 

.0432 

-1955 

.0097 

036 

-1588- 

.1682- 

.0097 

037 

.1196- 

.0730 

-3443- 

038 

-0000 

.0000 

.0000 

039 

.2100- 

-0101 

.2958 

040 

-1085 

.1149 

.0864- 

041 

.2249 

.1578- 

.1948 

042 

.0899- 

.2707- 

.1486- 

043 

-1751 

.0825 

-2556 

044 

.0587- 

.1381 

.0878 

045 

.0873- 

.1583- 

.0598 

046 

-0352- 

.2600 

.0936- 

047 

-1018- 

.2424 

.2844- 

048 

-1103- 

.0319 

.0376- 

049 

-2180 

.0013 

. 3424- 

050 

.1765 

-1756 

.0144- 

051 

.1744 

.2596 

.0197- 

052 

. 1164- 

.1313 

.0959- 

053 

.0408 

.1531 

.0974 

054 

.1265- 

.0491 

.1274 

055 

.0985 

.3781 

. 3542- 

056 

. 1400- 

.1079 

.2315- 

057 

1.0000 

-0623- 

.2846 

058 

.0623- 

1.0000 

.0926- 

059 

.2846 

-0926- 

1.0000 

060 

.0135- 

.0769- 

.2815 

061 

.1770- 

.0743- 

.1699- 

062 

.1584 

.0015- 

.3182 

063 

. 3046- 

.0461 

.2904- 

064 

-0673 

.1749 

.1936 

065 

-3158 

.0655- 

.0972 

066 

-5025 

.1775- 

.1265- 

067 

-1651- 

-0169 

.2652 

068 

.0964 

.0273- 

.0413 

069 

.0432 

.0011- 

.2605- 

070 

.3105- 

.0588 

.0216- 

060 

061 

062 

063 

.1137- 

.1826- 

.0490 

.0514- 

-0292 

.2497- 

.0230- 

.3624- 

-2681- 

.0814 

.3376- 

.1664 

.1238 

.2075 

-1568- 

.2642 

.1153 

.0681- 

.3575 

.2396- 

.5650- 

.1669 

.5474- 

-2417 

.2105 

.1759- 

.2093 

.2358- 

.1483- 

.1239- 

.1896- 

.2591 

.0692 

.0659 

.0698 

.0269- 

-1476- 

.0033 

.0849 

-1370- 

.0423- 

.1497 

.0549 

.0088- 

-0440 

.0477- 

.1460 

.0789 

.1601- 

.2055- 

.0067- 

.0127- 

.2603- 

.0309- 

.1417- 

.1042 

.0543- 

. 0324- 

.0386 

.0574- 

.1288- 

.0246- 

.0484 

-0865- 

.1484 

.0448- 

.1525 

.2101- 

.0076- 

.1805- 

.0596- 

.0359 

.0427- 

.0666 

.1222- 

.0582- 

.2068 

.1267 

.1456 

-2672- 

.0533- 

.0570- 

.1136- 

.0265 

.0948- 

.1906- 

.0654- 

.1191- 

.1030- 

.2419 

.0199- 

.0902- 

-1351 

.2144 

.1609- 

-3104 

.0811 

.1265 

.1413- 

.0743 

.1563- 

.1980- 

.0175 

.0892- 

-1896- 

. 1411 

.1089- 

.0122 

.2119 

-0569- 

.0238- 

-0591 

.0021 

.0386- 

.1319- 

-1306 

.0513- 

.2659 

.1283 

-0794- 

.1657- 

.2391 

. 1524- 

.0440 

.2157 

.0893- 

.0373- 

.0666 

.0925 

.0241- 

.0944 

.0350- 

.2289- 

.1444 

.2320- 

.2264 

.1109 

.2640 

.0738 

.1337 

.0194- 

.1893 

.1517- 

.3001 

.3072- 

.0158 

.5853- 

.5145 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

. 1669 

.0715- 

.2189 

.1036- 

.2255 

.0923 

.1413 

-2407- 

-0118- 

.0602- 

.0251- 

.1663- 

.2401 

.0022 

-0435 

.1551- 

. 15S8- 

.0047 

.0456 

.0159- 

.0338 

.0871 

.0590- 

-1467 

.0786- 

.0717 

. 1469- 

.2016 

.2080- 

.0725 

.0760- 

.1445 

.2357- 

.1118 

-1363- 

.1878 

.0520- 

.1046- 

.2176 

.1515- 

.0375 

.0659- 

.0563 

.0910 

.1223- 

.3406- 

.3781 

.3964- 

.0295 

.0091- 

.2027 

.0198 

.2520 

.0722 

.1262 

.0342- 

.2243- 

.1180 

.3293- 

.3116 

.0048- 

.0200 

.3057- 

.4914 

. 1084- 

-0455 

.0477- 

-1700 

-1883- 

.1510 

.5230- 

-4488 

-0935- 

.1770- 

.1584 

.3046- 

.0769- 

.0743- 

.0015- 

.0461 

-2815 

.1699- 

.3182 

.2904- 

.0000 

.0870- 

.5942 

. 3564- 

.0870- 

1.0000 

.3419- 

.3861 

-5942 

.3419- 

1.0000 

-7597- 

-3564- 

.3861 

.7597- 

1-0000 

.0082 

.2634- 

-4850 

.4367- 

.2235 

.1765- 

.1287 

- 1568- 

.1843- 

.1490 

.0728 

.0505- 

.1426 

.0154- 

.1124- 

.0696 

. 1061- 

.T696 

.1423- 

.1663 

.2838 

.1425- 

.1341 

.0997- 

.2632 

.1039 

-1088- 

.2297 

TABLE  10 

MATRIX  OF  CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  ITEMS 
(Cont*d) 


VARI- 

ABLES 

064 

065 

066 

067 

068 

069 

070 

001 

.2383 

.0726- 

.2075- 

.1 

477- 

3248- 

.0234- 

.0749 

002 

.0702- 

.2573 

.1268- 

.2 

521 

0995- 

.1059 

.0465- 

003 

.1521- 

. 0042- 

.1595 

.0 

038- 

2141- 

.2528- 

.0944 

004 

.1175 

.4362- 

.2926- 

.2 

034 

1683 

.0029- 

.1523 

005 

-1307 

.1167 

.0543- 

.6 

544 

2810- 

.1603 

. 0468 

006 

.1601- 

.1906- 

.1861 

.1 

902- 

2294 

. 1963- 

.1529- 

007 

.0437 

.2517 

.0508- 

.0 

520 

4387- 

.0690 

.1462 

008 

.0925- 

.0550- 

.1074 

.1 

098 

3974 

.1134 

.0442- 

009 

.1249 

.1419- 

.0283 

.0 

tL89- 

5041 

.0258- 

. 1247- 

010 

.6355 

.2913- 

.1273- 

.1 

197- 

5337 

.3186- 

.1360- 

Oil 

.0409 

.3493- 

.0491 

.0 

681- 

4497 

.1650- 

.0934 

012 

.0915 

.1951 

.1139 

.0 

109 

1966- 

.0080- 

.0328 

013 

.2055 

. 1223- 

.0975 

_ \ 

988 

2944 

.0977 

.0210 

014 

.1381- 

. 3460- 

.1147 

.1 

600- 

, 2969 

.1391- 

.2969- 

015 

.2661 

. 1008- 

.0201- 

.0 

632 

3813 

. 1907- 

.0809- 

016 

.4014 

. 1452- 

. 1372- 

.1 

9C7- 

2368 

.1282- 

.0677- 

017 

.2560 

. 1524- 

.0186 

.1 

270- 

2381 

.0873- 

.2553 

018 

.2139 

.1839- 

.3433- 

.0 

508 

1702 

. 1624- 

.0794 

019 

.0034- 

.1741- 

. 1502- 

.0268-  J 

1908 

.0377 

. 0766- 

020 

.0559- 

.3019 

.1197 

.0371 

1645- 

.1635 

.0942 

021 

.1662 

.3570- 

.2459- 

.0155 

13^6 

.0139 

.2450 

022 

.0385 

.3287- 

.0391- 

.1393 

3005 

.0547 

.2392- 

023 

.2237 

. 1524- 

.0242 

.3721- 

1812 

. 3220- 

-2276- 

024 

.3531 

.3584 

. 1804 

.1355 

0778 

.0285- 

.1492 

025 

.3445- 

.3873 

.0877 > 

.0709 

0329 

.1006 

. 0768 

026 

.2674 

.0734 

-dS2l- 

.1314- 

1732 

.3330- 

-2257- 

027 

.0567- 

.0659 

.1949 

.0981- 

0812- 

.0014 

.1122- 

028 

.4287- 

.0713 

.0160 

.0578- 

0498 

.2929 

.2638 

029 

.3394- 

.0172 

.0608- 

. 1850 

0858 

.0548- 

.1367 

030 

.3683 

.1117 

.0519 

.1172- 

0697- 

.1449- 

. 1294- 

031 

.0440- 

. 0262 

.1895 

.2312- 

0631- 

.1031- 

.0708- 

032 

.3085- 

.1238 

.0050 

.0043- 

0781 

.0286- 

.1533 

033 

.5225 

.0608- 

.2542- 

.0770- 

3614 

.1799- 

.0602- 

034 

.0882- 

-1384- 

.0067 

. 1086 

1263- 

.1503- 

. 1417- 

035 

.2580 

.1209- 

.0410- 

.1421- 

2910 

.2702- 

. 1284 

036 

.0605 

.3722- 

.1507- 

.0431- 

0867 

.2438- 

.2023 

037 

.5624- 

.2744 

.0883 

. 1480- 

0653 

.0293 

.1524 

038 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

.0000 

0000 

.0000 

.0000 

039 

.0801 

.0079- 

.0665- 

.0571 

1147 

.0982 

.0191- 

040 

.1240 

.0574 

.1441- 

.0098- 

0592- 

.0362- 

.1777 

041 

.0367 

.0947- 

.0305 

. 1484- 

0526 

. 1480- 

. 2^81- 

042 

.1615- 

.1835 

. 1340- 

.0244 

2313- 

.3^20 

.0210 

043 

.0737 

.0815 

.0962 

-0726- 

1057 

.2971- 

.2566- 

044 

.2972- 

.1008 

.3581 

.1298 

1236 

.0554 

.2610- 

045 

.3360 

.0739- 

. 3241- 

.0884 

2212 

.2084- 

.0477- 

046 

.3553 

.1243- 

. 1064- 

.1558- 

,4041 

.0969- 

.0717- 

047 

.2529 

.0709- 

.0433- 

.0963- 

3624 

.0781 

.1515- 

048 

.5225 

. 1501- 

.1944- 

.3338- 

.1032 

.2114- 

.18*53- 

049 

.2187- 

.0898 

.2745 

.1196- 

1676- 

.2753 

.1968- 

050 

.7175 

. 1824- 

.1117- 

.0213- 

.0642 

.0236- 

.2249- 

051 

.2147 

.2678 

.0509 

.0291- 

.0879 

.0215 

.1978- 

052 

. 1846- 

.0928 

.0891 

.0194- 

.0185- 

.1421 

.1210 

053 

.0466 

.0647- 

.2090- 

.0554 

.2004 

.0572- 

.0668 

054 

.2843- 

.1078- 

.0124 

.0960- 

.1643 

.1476- 

.0453- 

055 

.1448- 

.3097 

.3607 

.0879 

.2075- 

.0761 

.0538 

056 

.4804- 

.0741 

.0443- 

.1014 

.0765 

.0280- 

.0510 

057 

.0673 

.3158 

.5025 

.1651- 

.0964 

.0432 

.3105- 

058 

.1749 

.0655- 

.1775- 

.0169 

.0278- 

.0011- 

• 0588 

059 

.1936 

-0972 

.1265- 

.2652 

.0413 

.2605- 

.0216- 

060 

.0082 

.2235 

. 1843- 

.1426  .1061- 

.2838 

.2632 

061 

.2634- 

.1765- 

i 1490 

.0154-  .1696 

.1425- 

.1039 

062 

.4850 

.1287 

.0728 

.1124-  .1423- 

.1341 

. 1088- 

063 

.4367- 

.1568- 

.0505- 

.0696 

.1663 

.0997- 

.2297 

064 

1 . 0000 

. 1882- 

.2767- 

.2010-  .0367- 

.2560- 

. 0857— 

065 

.1882- 

1.0000 

.1309 

.0495-  .2696- 

.2415 

.0267 

066 

.2767- 

.1309 

1.0000 

.2882-  .0915 

.0186- 

. 3964- 

067 

.2010- 

.0495- 

.2882- 

1.0000  .1135- 

.2o23 

.1135 

068 

.0367- 

.2696- 

.0915 

.1135-  1.0000 

. 1094- 

.1228- 

069 

.2560- 

.2415 

.0186- 

.2123 

. 1094- 

1.0000 

.0879 

070 

.0857- 

.0267 

.3964- 

.1135 

.1228- 

.0879 

1.0000 
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APPENDIX  H 


"ACTOR  ANALYSIS  INTERPRETATION 


The  Purpose  of  the  Analysis 

Given  a large  number  of  items,  many  of  which  are  hypothe- 
sized as  being  inter- related  by  a smaller  number  of  under- 
lying attitude  variables,  the  task  of  interpreting  differences 
between  Phase  I of  the  research  program  and  later  phases 
is  simplified  by  a factor  analysis.  The  factors  which 
emerge  are  the  underlying  variables  which  account  for  the 
variance  of  the  items.  Items  which  are  heavily  "saturated" 
with  a factor,  _i.je.  , those  whose  variance  is  in  large  part 
due  to  a particular  factor,  can  be  employed  to  represent 
that  factor  in  any  further  analyses.  ("Saturations"  are 
the  coefficients  in  the  regression  equation  relating  an 
item  to  the  factors.) 

The  items  selected  for  the  factor  analysis  were  therefore 
those  which  were  thought  likely  to  show  changed  values  as 
a result  of  the  HIT  program  between  Phase  I and  subsequent 
phases.  Some  were  attitudinal,  while  others  reflected 
perceptions  of  the  internal  work  environment.  Thus,  items 
about  unions  or  supervisors  are  manifestly  attitudinal  but 
so,  in  a sense,  are  the  questions  relating  to  the  physical 
work  environment . 

Another  purpose  of  the  factor  analytic  procedure,  apart 
from  the  data  reduction  aspect,  is  to  explore  the  relation- 
ships between  items.  In  the  present  case  most,  if  not  all, 
the  items  would  be  regarded  as  measuring  aspects  of  "job 
satisfaction",  or  feelings  and  perceptions  which  contribute 
to  the  degree  of  "job  satisfaction".  It  is  of  interest  to 
find,  analytically,  how  many  distinguishable  under lying 
variables  there  are,  their  nature  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  themselves  inter- related. 


-j 


; In  the  present  instance  eight  factors  were  found  to  be 

| meaningful,  and  out  of  seventy  items,  all  but  eight  had 

? significant  "saturations"  with  at  least  one  factor.  In 

most  cases,  there  was  a clear  "saturation"  with  one  factor 
in  particular,  thus  clarifying  the  interpretation  of  the 
factor  itself. 

I It  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  that  items  which  are  either 

\ related  to  all  the  factors  to  a small  degree,  (and  thereby 

having  a large  proportion  of  their  variance  accounted  for 
• by  those  eight  factors,  such  as  variable  64,  or  are  almost 

f entirely  independent  of  the  factors,  such  as  variables  1, 

20,  33,  42,  40,  49,  and  53)  are  not  important.  A differ- 
ently constituted  battery  of  items  might  have  generated  a 
I "factor"  simply  by  the  inclusion  of  a number  of  items  which 

related  to  the  same  area  of  discourse.  It  is  necessary, 
in  fact,  to  look  at  the  factor  pattern  from  two  viewpoints. 

The  absence  of  a relationship  between  a factor  and.  an  item 
tells  us  something  about  both.  For  example,  variable  one, 
"general  condition  of  health,"  is  not  related  to  any  signi- 
ficant extent,  to  any  factor  and  has  a low  communality ,* 

_i._e.  , it  is  an  item  which  is  specific.  Doubtless,  however, 
it  could  have  been  manifested  as  a "health"  factor  if  a 
series  of  questions  about  health  had  been  included.  The 
j factor  analysis  can  only  show  that  there  is  no  relationship 

between  it  and  the  factors  which  do  underly  the  battery  of 
! items  employed.  Looked  at  from  another  viewpoint,  therefore, 

| if  the  worker's  perception  of  his  health  is  of  substantive 

| importance,  it  is  still  justifiable  to  examine  any  changes 

? in  this  item  knowing  that  it  could  be  built  up  into  another 

independent  factor.  A similar  rational  can  be  applied  to 
other  items,  _e._g.  , variable  53,  "Locker  Facilities".  One 
learns  that  this  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  other 
items  purporting  to  do  with  job  satisfaction  or  its 
correlates,  and  in  this  case  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
factor  could  be  regarded  as  of  substantive  interest  in 
its  own  right,  either. 
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*The  communality  is  the  proportion  of  variance  of  an  item 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  variance  of  the  common  factors. 
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Technical  Procedure 


The  technical  procedure  used  in  the  analysis  was  as  follows: 

First,  twelve  principal  components  were  extracted,  using 
Hotelling*  s iterative  scheme  which  employs  unity  in  the 
diagonal  of  the  correlation  matrix. 

It  became  apparent  that  there  was  a high  proportion  of 
specific  variance  in  the  battery  of  items,  and  judgment 
had  to  be  employed  as  to  the  number  of  components  to  work 
with  for  subsequent  rotation.  The  eight  values  showed  that 
after  eight  components  there  was  little  or  no  change  in 
the  amount  of  variance  being  accounted  for  by  each  sub- 
sequent component,  _i._e.  , each  was  accounting  for  some  small 
percentage  of  the  order  of  2-3%.  It  therefore  seemed 
reasonable  to  attempt  an  eight  factor  solution,  with  the 
reservation  that  other  solutions  would  be  tried  if  this 
was  found  to  be  necessary.  A greater  or  lesser  number  of 
factors  could  be  tried. 

The  first  trial  made  reasonable  sense,  both  statistically 
and  substantively.  The  orthogonal  varimax  solution  suggested, 
however,  that  we  were  dealing  with  correlated  factors,  _i-_e- > 
that  an  oblique  rather  than  an  orthogonal  solution  would  be 
more  meaningful.  An  oblique  analysis,  therefore,  was  per 
formed.  It  is  this  analysis  which  has  been  used  as  one 
basis  for  selection  of  "change"  variables  and  their  in- 
terpretation. 

The  Oblimax  procedure  was  used  for  the  oblique  solution. 

This  produces  a simple  structure  solution,  _i-j|-  » one  in 
which  an  item  is  saturated  to  the  maximum  on  one  factor 
and  to  the  minimum  on  all  others,  for  a given  set  of  data. 

The  Table  of  Coefficients  which  is  presented  in  this  report 
is  the  factor  pattern.  These  table  entries  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  regression  coefficients  relating  primary 
factors  to  items,  i.._e.  , they  are  saturations  of  items  with 

factors. 

The  Table  of  Correlations  (see  Table  H.l)  between  factors 
shows  that  there  is  a fair  degree  of  such  correlation  - a 
finding  which  is  not  unexpected  since  one  is  examining 
attitudes  and  perceptions  conceptualized  as  relating  to 
"job  satisfaction"  in  some  sense  or  other. 
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One  factor,  however,  does  stand  out  as  being  more  or  less 
independent,  namely  the  perception  of  the  effect  of 
race  upon  relationships  between  worker  and  peers  and 
between  worker  and  supervisor. 

The  Nature  of  the  Factors 

The  matrix  of  factor  coefficients  (i..e- , the  factor  "pattern'1) 
shows  a clear  set  of  relationships  between  the  statistically 
determined  components  of  variance  and  the  items  whose  vari- 
ance they  are  accounting  for.  It  is  therefore  possible  to 
infer  the  nature  of  the  factor,  conceived  as  an  attitude 
or  perception  dimension,  from  this  pattern.  The  higher 
coefficient,  the  greater  contribution  to  the  variance  of 
response  to  an  item  the  factor  is  making. 

The  Matrix  of  Coefficients  which  is  presented  in  the  report 
is  "reproduced  as  it  was  printed  out  from  the  computer.  No 
significance  should  be  attached  to  the  order  of  the  columns 
of  coefficients  or  to  the  order  of  the  factors  these  coef- 
ficients  describe.  In  the  ensuing  text  they  are  described  in 
the  order  of  the  table,  from  left  to  right. 

Generally,  we  have  accepted  coefficients  of  0.4  or  over  as 
statistically  significant. 

Factor  1.  This  factor  is  one  of  favorable  or  unfavorable 
attitude  to  the  job  the  worker  is  doing  in  terms  of  working 
conditions,  equipment,  pay  or  prospects.  It  should,  as  in 
all  the  present  factor  interpretations,  be  borne  in  mina 
that  the  factor  is  a dimension,  running  from  a positive  to 
a negative  pole.  In  the  Table  of  Coefficients,  there  is 
no  indication  of  how  large  a proportion  of  workers  is 
favorable  or  unfavorable  in  their  attitudes.  We  know  only 
that  there  is  a dimension  of  attitude  which  accounts  for  a 
sizeable  proportion  of  variation  in  answers  to  the  following 

items: 


* Evaluation  of  ventilation  in  work  area; 

•Evaluation  of  quantity  of  machines  or 
equipment  provided; 

•Evaluation  of  condition  of  machines  or 
equipment  provided; 


Evaluation  of  pay; 

Evaluation  of  chances  of  promotion. 

Certain  other  items  are  quite  highly  saturated  with  this 
factor,  two  of  which  are  worth  commenting  on.  One  is 
variable  41,  which  is  a composite  variable  jointly  relating 
attitude  to  promotion  and  the  worker*  s perception  of  the 
existence  of  vacancies.  In  this  instance  the  interpretation 
of  the  factor  is  aided  by  knowing  that  the  worker's  overall 
evaluation  of  his  job  is,  in  part,  tied  in  with  his  per- 
ception that  promotion  may  be  blocked  by  lack  of  vacancies 
(which  may  well  reflect  a genuine  state  of  affairs  inherent 
in  the  structure  of  the  job). 

The  second  of  these  items  which  sbcxild  be  noted  is  variable 
3,  where  it  appears  that  the  workers  who  tend  toward  an 
unfavorable  attitude  toward  the  job  they  are  doing  perceive 
themselves,  nonetheless,  as  having  a comparatively  high 
degree  of  importance  to  the  company.  (This  follows  because 
there  is  a negative  sign  attached  to  the  coefficient  and 
the  direction  of  scoring  of  the  questions  is  such  that  the 
positive  pole  of  the  factor  corresponds  to  an  unfavorable 
attitude  to  the  job;  a negative  coefficient  for  the  degree 
of  perceived  importance  to  the  company  or  organization 
means  that  "important"  is  a response  associated  with  the 
positive  (unfavorable)  pole  of  the  factor).  The  inter- 
pretation of  this  phenomenon  is  unclear,  but  since  it 
appears  in  the  orthogonal  as  well  as  the  oblique  solutions, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  dismiss  it  simply  as  a statistical 
artifact. 

Factor  II.  This  is  clearly  an  "attitude- to- unions"  factor. 
The  highly  saturated  items  are: 

* Unions  help  to  secure  better  conditions 
for  working  people. 

* Unions  stick  up  for  bosses  rather  than 
their  own  people. 


• Unions  don't  help,  they  just  collect  dues. 

• Unions  are  good  for  this  country. 

• The  current  size  of  membership  of  a 
relevant  union. 

The  signs  of  the  coefficients  are  all  in  a consistent  di- 
rection, the  positive  pole  being  "anti'  union. 

Factor  III.  Here  we  have  what  can  best  be  described  as  a 
f avorab le / unf avorab le  attitude  toward  the  company  or  organi- 
zation (rather  than  to  the  job  or  to  co-workers)  related  to 
length  of  experience  with  the  company.  The  items  which  seem 
to  define  it,  i.e. , are  fairly  highly  saturated  and  are  also 
meaningful  in  content: 

• Number  of  promotions; 

9 Expectations  of  further  promotion,  based 
on  experience; 

• Degree  of  tiredness  on  getting  home  after 
work; 

• Evaluation  of  pacing  of  job. 

There  is  also  some  positive  association  between  this  factor 
and  length  of  time  with  the  company  which  is  in  line  with 
the  "sense"  of  the  other  items. 

The  signs  of  the  coefficients  of  these  variables  are  con- 
sistent,  and  the  positive  pole  represents  a favorable  atti- 
tude in  terms  of  promotional  expectation  based  on  experience 
and  the  feeling  that  the  company  and/or  organization  is  not 
over— demanding  of  its  workers. 

Factor  IV.  The  pattern  of  saturations  makes  it  clear  that 
this  is~a~ factor  of  attitude  toward  supervisors.  It  is  de- 
fined by  the  following  items: 

• Attitude  toward  supervisor ' s understanding 
of  a worker's  "feeling  low." 

• Attitude  toward  supervisor's  knowledge 
of  supervisor's  job. 
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Perception  of  supervisor's  selfishness. 

® Perception  of  supervisor's  favoritism. 

# Perception  of  supervisor's  receptivity 
to  new  ideas . 

The  signs  of  the  coefficients  are  consistent,  the  positive 
pole  of  the  factor  representing  an  unfavorable  attitude 
toward  supervisors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  halo  effect  is  working 
here,  with  so  many  aspects  of  a supervisor's  role  being 
evaluated  by  the  worker  in  a correlated  direction. 

Factor  V . This  can  be  interpreted  as  perception  of  how 
one' s race  affects  interpersonal  relationships  at  work. 

The  " core"  items  are: 

Perceived  effect  of  race  on  who  will  be 
friendly; 

* Perceived  effect  of  race  on  supervisor's 
attitude; 

0 

Perceived  effect  of  race  on  worker. 

Along  with  these  two  manifestly  race-oriented  items  we  find 
variable  24,  which  is  concerned  with  the  worker's  perception 
of  his  co-worker's  dependability  "when  things  go  wrong”* 

This,  one  may  conclude,  makes  sense,  since  it  seems  likely 
that  if  there  is  a belief  that  race  affects  friendliness,  it 
will  also  affect  the  dependability  of  peers  in  a crisis. 

The  positive  pole  of  this  factor  is  disagreement  that  race 
is  relevant  to  friendliness,  etc. 

Factor  VI.  This  is  a factor  concerned  with  attitudes  outside 
the  worker's  present  company/organization,  in  terms  of  de- 
gree of  aspiration  (or  none) . The  level  of  aspiration  relates 
it  would  appear  (a)  to  the  worker' s perception  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  or  her  present  job,  or  perception  of  how 
other  people  see  it  (if  perceived  as  low  level,  then  there  is 
an  association  with  drive  to  move  to  a more  skilled  job 
outside  the  company,  an  association  which  is  not  found  in 
the  case  of  attitude  to  job— change  within  the  company)  ; 


(b)  degree  to  which  the  job  is  found  interesting  or  would  be 
"missed";  (c)  the  degree  to  which  co-workers  would  be  "missed". 
The  defining  items  are: 

• _spiration  to  any  job  outside  organi- 
zat ion ; 

* Aspiration  to  a more  skilled  job  out- 
side organization; 


The  correlated  and,  one  hypothesizes,  causally  related 
items  are: 

* Self-perception  of  present  jobTs 
importance  relative  to  others  in 
organization; 

* Perception  of  other  people's  opinion 
of  jobs; 

* "If  transferred,  would  you  miss 
people  you  work  with?" 

* If  transferred,  would  you  miss  pres- 
ent job?" 

* Is  job  interesting?" 


The  coefficients  are  consistent,  the  positive  pole  of  the 
factor  representing  a drive  to  find  higher  skilled  job 
outside  the  organization. 

Factor  VII.  This  is  a less  clearly  defined  factor  than  any 
of  the  others.  Its  core  seems  to  be  job  aspiration  within 
the  company  but  there  are  a number  of  other  items  which  are 
saturated  with  this  factor  which  do  not  have  obvious  rele- 
vance, although  they  are  not  contradictory. 

The  saturated  items  we  take  to  be  defining  are: 


I 

j • Different  type  of  job  desired  in  company; 


More  skilled  job  desired  in  company; 
(This  has  a low  saturation  with  the 
factor,  but  the  coefficient  has  the 
"correct"  sign.) 
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Related  to  these  items  are  (among  others): 
Evaluation  of  payj 

0 Evaluation  of  chances  of  promotion: 
(Another  fairly  low- saturation  item.) 
Evaluation  of  chances  of  promotion  is 
based  on  perception  that  there  are  no 
vacancies . 


The  positive  pole  of  this  factor  is  probably  most  helofuj 
t2nd?nrtoa?fynfhit'tbWOr^aS  Wh°  WSrS  at  «*at  end  woSw  be 
co^pan®  -°that  thfp^^^a^haTt^  t ^ 
promotion  were  pooALause  of' ’thf st 

— *— * > there  were  no  vacancies  . ^ 3 
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# Perceived  importance  to  the  company; 

* "Does  job  make  you  feel  like  somebody?" 

Degree  to  which  co-workers  ask  advice 
about  their  jobs; 

Degree  to  which  co-workers  care  for 
you  as  a person. 


The  direction  of  scoring  of 
positive  pole  of  the  factor 
the  context  of  work. 


these  items  is  such  that  the 
represents  low  self-esteem  in 


Supervisor' s 
"feeling  low" 


understanding  of  a worker' 


s 


• Supervisor's  selfishness; 

# Supervisor's  perception  of  job's  im- 
portance. 
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It  seems  plausible  that  worker's  attitude  toward  himself  in 
the  work  environment  can  be  affected  by  his  supervisor' s 
attitudes  of  personality,  although  it  is  also  possible  that 
perceptions  of  supervisors  will  themselves  be  influenced 
by  a worker's  perception  of  his  own  importance  in  the  scheme 
of  things . 

The  Correlations  Between  The  Factors 

As  pointed  out  at  the  beginning,  there  is  a moderate  degree 
of  correlation  between  the  factors.  (See  Matrix  of  Corre- 
lations Between  Factors  on  the  following  page) . What  this 
means  is  that  a worker's  attitudes  to  his  job  are  inter- 
related and  that  although  there  are  many  facets  to  "job- 
satisfaction"  yet  there  is  a pervading  sense  of  such  satis- 
faction or  non- sat  is  faction  running  through  most  of  the 
responses.  An  exception  to  this  is/  the  perception  of  effects 
of  race  prejudice.  On  a priori  grounds  one  might  expect 
this  factor  to  be  independent  of  the  others;  race  is  an 
issue  unto  itself. 
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projections  of  future  progress  are  made,  one  of 
which  suggests  that  Negro  women  will  achieve  equality 
at  a considerably  faster  rate  than  men. 

3.  Baehr.  Melany  E.  "A  Factorial  Study  of  the  SRA  Employee 

Inventory."  Personnel  Psychology.  Vol.  7 (1954), 
319-336. 

In  a factor  analysis  of  attitudes  toward  the  job 
which  affect  employee  morale,  four  factors  were 
found  to  be  held  in  common  by  executives  and  factory 
workers.  They  were:  integration  in  the  organiza- 

tion, job  satisfaction  (intrinsic),  relations  with 
immediate  supervision,  and  friendliness  and  coopera- 
tion of  fellow  employees. 

4.  Balias,  Angelos  C.  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  and 

Extent  of  Poverty  in  the  United  States."  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  New  York  (June  1968). 
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In  this  article,  low- income  families,  "unemployment, 
and  the  dimensions  and  causative  factors  of  poverty 
are  explored.  Differences  between  white  and  non- 
white poor  are  examined. 

5.  Barbo sa-Das liva , J.  F.  ’’Training  for  Change  in  a Low 

Income  Group.”  Rocky  Mountain  Social  Science 
Journal,  Vol.  3,  No.  1 (April,  1966),  164-176. 

Results  of  this  study  indicate  that  peripheral 
members  of  low  income  groups  are  better  equipped 
for  rapid  adaptation  to  change  than  any  other 
member  of  such  strata. 

6.  Barone,  Sam.  "The  Impact  of  Recent  Development  in 

Civil  Rights  on  Employers  and  Union.”  Labor  Law 
Journal  (July,  1966),  413-440. 

This  study  indicates  that  the  self-interest  motive 
of  searching  for  "qualified  minority  applicants"  is 
not  consistent  with  the  concepts  of  equal  employment 
oppor tunity . 

7.  "Barriers  to  Employment.”  Manpower  Report  of  the 

President . Washington:  United  States  Department 

of  Labor,  1968,  86-94. 

The  social-psychological  factors  involved  in  the 
job  behavior  of  Negro  and  other  low  income  workers 
are  discussed.  Personal  obstacles  include  lack  of 
education  and  work  skills,  personal  appearance  and 
police  records.  The  most  important  institutional 
barrier  is  discrimination  in  hiring  and  promoting. 

8.  Baumg artel , Howard,  and  Ronald  Sobol.  "Background  and 

Organizational  Factors  in  Absenteeism. ” Personnel 
Psychology,  Vol.  12  (1959),  431-443. 

This  study  involving  non- supervisory  employees  of  a 
major  airline  supported  the  hypothesis  that  absen- 
teeism is  higher  in  larger  units,  lending  evidence 
to  the  idea  that  the  characteristics  of  larger 
organizations  tend  to  lower  levels  of  involvement 
and  personal  satisfaction. 
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Beasley,  John  A.  "A  Study  of  Socioeconomic  Groups  in 
Relation  to  the  Ways  They  Differ  in  Attitudes 
Toward  Occupational  Dimensions."  Dissertation 
Abstracts , Vol.  28  (December,  1967) , 2065A. 

This  article  finds  that  while  Whites  perceive  their 
choice  of  occupation  largely  as  a matter  of  personal 
preferences,  Negroes  attribute  relatively  larger 
importance  to  factors  over  which  they  have  relatively 
little  control. 

10.  Bennis,  Warren  G. , Kenneth  D.  Benne  and  Robert  Chin 


(eds.).  The  Planning  of  Change.  New  York:  Holt, 

Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1969. 

This  is  a collection  of  papers  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  planned  social  change.  The  editors 
provided  a philosophical  framework  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  each  section. 


11.  Bernberg,  Raymond  E.  "Socio-Psychological  Factors  in 


Industrial  Morale:  Part  I.  The  Prediction  of 

Specific  Indicators."  Journal  of  Social  Psychology, 
Vol.  36  (1952),  73-82. 

This  study  found  no  significant  relationship  to 
exist  between  the  tests  of  morale  and  the  specific 
indicators  for  the  prediction  of  individual  absences, 
tardiness,  etc. 


12.  Blau,  Peter  M. , and  W.  Richard  Scott.  Formal  Organi- 


zations . San  Francisco:  Chandler  Publishing 

Company,  1962. 

This  book  is  a survey  of  the  theory  and  research 
on  formal  organization.  It  examines  some  of  the 
principles  that  govern  in  organizational  structure 
and  functioning. 


13.  Blauner,  Robert.  "Extent  of  Satisfaction;  A Review  of 


General  Research"  in  Psychology  in  Administration. 
Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1963. 

This  study  presents  an  overview  of  some  significant 
sources  of  job  satisfaction  and  then  proceeds  to 
establish  three  points:  1)  Contrary  to  much  written 

opinion,  most  workers  are  not  unhappy  with  their 
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occupational  lot  in  life;  2)  From  one  occupational 
level  to  another  there  are  marked  differences  in 
work  attitudes  and  expectations;  3)  The  principal 
source  of  job  satisfaction  is  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  job. 

14.  Blood,  Milton  R. , and  Charles  L.  Hulin.  "Alienation, 

Environmental  Characteristics  and  Worker  Responses." 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  Vol.  51.  No.  3 
(1967),  284-290. 

P^®*ilctions  were  confirmed  that  workers  in  commun- 
ities which  should  foster  integration  with  middle 
class  norms  would  structure  their  jobs  differently 
and  would  respond  differently  than  alienated 
workers . 

15.  Bloom,  Robert,  and  John  R.  Barry.  "Determinants  of 

Work  Attitudes  Among  Negroes."  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  51,  No.  3 (1967),  291-294. 

Data  was  compared  for  Negro  and  White  blue-collar 
workers  according  to  the  motivator-hygiene  theory 
of  work  attitudes.  The  hygiene  factors  were  found 
to  be  more  important  to  Negroes  than  Whites. 

16.  Blum,  Albert  A.  "Securing  Skills  Needed  for  Success: 

Community  Job  Training  for  Negroes."  Management  of 
Personnel  Quarterly,  Vol.  5,  No.  3 (Fall,  1966), 
30-35. 

This  study  surveys  the  present  status  of  efforts 
made  to  encourage  and  administer  programs  of  job 
training  by  human  relations  commissions,  school 
systems,  colleges,  unions  and  business  organizations. 

17.  Bonjean,  Charles,  D.  B.  Grady,  and  J.  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

"Social  Mobility  and  Job  Satisfaction:  A Replication 

and  Extension."  Social  Forces.  Vol.  45,  No.  4 fJune. 
1967),  492-501.  “ 

This  paper  tested  the  relation  of  manual  workers 1 
mobility  expectations  using  fathers',  brothers'  or 
peers'  positions  as  reference  points.  It  found 
that  the  brother  is  used  as  a reference  point  for 
workers  with  low  expectations.  The  father's  position 
is  associated  regardless  of  expectations,  and  the 
peer  position  is  not  associated. 
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Bragfield,  Arthur  H.  , and  Harold  F.  Rothe.  "An  Index 
of  Job  Satisfaction."  Journal  of  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy, Vol.  35  (1951),  307-311. 

An  attitude  scale  for  job  satisfaction  was  con- 
structed by  combining  Thur  stone  and  Likert  scaling 
methods.  A reliability  coefficient  of  .87  was 
found,  and  scores  were  highly  correlated  with  scores 
on  the  Hoppoch  blank  for  sample. 

19.  Bragfield,  Arthur  H. , and  Walter  H.  Crockett.  "Employee 

Attitudes  and  Employee  Performance."  Psychological 
Bulletin,  Vol.  52  (1955),  396-424. 

This  article  summarizes , discusses  and  categorizes 
the  literature  investigating  employee  attitudes. 

It  concludes  that  satisfaction  with  one's  position 
need  not  imply  strong  motivation  to  outstanding 
performance  and  that  productivity  may  be  only 
peripherally  related  to  many  of  the  goals  toward 
which  the  individual  worker  is  striving. 

20.  Brazziel,  William  F.  "Manpower  Training  and  the  Negro 

Worker."  Journal  of  Negro  Education,  Vol.  35 
(Winter,  1966),  83-87. 

The  author  believes  that  government  manpower  pro- 
grams hold  great  promise  for  Negro  workers.  He 
shows  that  the  future  success  of  the  Negro  worker 
depends  upon  federal  aid,  industrial  cooperation, 
attention  to  human  relations,  and  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  recruiting  those  too  financially  hard  pressed 
to  enroll  in  the  programs  offered. 

21.  Business  and  Industrial  Coordinating  Council.  Skills 

Escalation  and  Employment  Development:  Project 

SEED."  Newark,  N.  J.  (1968). 

This  article  reports  on  Project  SEED  (Skills  Esca- 
lation and  Employment  Development) , which  was 
designed  to  teach  skills  to  disadvantaged  persons. 

It  was  found  that  unemployables  can  be  trained  in 
short  periods  of  time  for  entry  level  jobs. 
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Centers,  Rich,  and  Daphne  E.  Bugental.  "Intrinsic  and 
Extrinsic  Job  Motivations  Among  Different  Segments 
of  the  Working  Population."  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  50,  No.  3 (June,  1966),  193-197. 

The  extent  to  which  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  job 
components  were  valued  was  found  to  be  related  to 
occupational  level.  At  lower  levels,  extrinsic 
components  were  more  valued,  while  at  higher  levels 
intrinsic  components  were  more  valued. 

Champagne , Joseph  E.  "The  Attitudes  and  Motivation 
of  Southern  Underprivileged  Workers."  Dissertation 
Abstracts.  Vol.  27,  No.  4-B  (1966),  1315. 

The  results  of  this  study  demonstrated  that  within 
the  population  of  disadvantaged  workers  there  is  a 
job  motivational  hierarchy  and  that  this  hierarchy 
changes  with  different  subsamples  of  this  population. 

Champagne,  Joseph  E. , and  Donald  C.  King.  "Job  Satis- 
faction Factors  Among  Underprivileged  Workers." 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.  Vol.  45,  No.  5 
(1967),  429-434. 

This  article  finds  that  intrinsic,  personal  factors 
(.e-ia* » sense  of  duty)  are  more  important  than  con- 
text factors  (e . g . , working  conditions  and  pay)  in 
determining  job  satisfaction  of  underprivileged 
workers,  particularly  Negroes  and  workers  in  non- 
industrial areas. 

Chemick,  Jack,  Bernard  Indik,  and  George  Stemlieb. 
"Newark,  N.  J.,  Population  and  Labor  Force." 

Rutgers  University:  Institute  of  Management  and 

Labor  Relations,  December,  1967. 

This  article  presents  a general  description  of  the 
overall  conditions  of  Newark* s labor  force.  It 
analyzes  employment  and  unemployment  by  race,  sex 
and  age. 

"Communicating  with  Employees."  Automation.  Vol.  15 
(June,  1968),  10-11. 

This  paper  discusses  how  productivity  is  affected 
by  employees  * respect  for  their  company  management. 


The  author  sees  a lack  of  effective  communication 
contributing  to  the  loss  of  this  respect. 

27.  DeChristofaro,  Ron  R.  "Upgrading  Job  Skills  — Recruit 

or  Retrain?"  Automation . Vol.  1^*  (April,  1957), 
70-73. 

The  author  finds  retraining  of  employees  to  be 
more  advantageous  than  hiring  new  skilled  personnel, 
especially  because  of  the  training’s  effect  on 
morale . 

28.  Doeringer,  Peter  B.  "Discriminatory  Promotion  Systems." 

Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  90  (March,  1967),  27-28. 

In  this  paper,  the  author  discusses  different  types 
of  racial  discrimination  in  promotion  systems. 

29.  Estle,  Edwin  Frank.  "On-the-Job  Training:  A Theoret- 

ical and  Empirical  Analysis."  Dissertation  Ab- 
stracts, Vol.  27  (May,  1967),  3554A. 

Tests  and  surveys  of  industries  indicated  that 
training  does  not  tie  the  firm- trained  worker  to 
the  firm  unless  training  is  of  long  duration. 
Moreover,  a specific  type  of  training  fails  to  hold 
the  worker  to  the  firm. 

30.  Ewen,  Robert  B. , Charles  L.  Hulin,  Patricia  Cain  Smith, 

and  Edwin  A.  Locke.  "An  Empirical  Test  of  the 
Herzberg  Two-Factor  Theory."  Journal  or  Applied 
Psychology.  Vol.  50,  No.  6 (1968),  544-550. 

In  this  paper,  the  Herzberg  two- factor  theory  of 
job  satisfaction  was  tested.  Results  of  the  study 
did  not  support  this  theory.  Rather,  they  indicated 
that  intrinsic  factors  are  more  strongly  related  to 
job  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  than  extrinsic 
factors. 

31.  Farbo,  Patrick  C.  "Behavioral  Science  and  Management 

Style."  Training  and  Development  Journal,  Vol.  22, 

No.  4 (April,  1968),  61-66. 

This  paper  discusses  and  compares  the  findings  of 
several  studies  dealing  with  the  effect  of  super- 
vision upon  worker  productivity.  It  was  found  that 
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32. 


supervisors  of  the  more  effective  work  groups  were 
more  democratic,  informative  and  sympathetic. 

Festinger,  Leon.  "Cognitive  Dissonance  as  a Motivating 
Stfte"  iri  Psychology  in  Administration.  Englewood 
Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1963.  ^ 

This  study  shows  evidence  that  the  existence  of 
cognitive  dissonance  sometimes  leads  to  behavior 
that  appears  very  strange  when  viewed  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  commonly  accepted  motives. 

33.  Fogel,  Walter  A.  "The  Effects  of  Low  Educational 

Attainment  and  Discrimination  on  the  Occupational 
Status  of  Racial  Minorities."  The  Education  and 
Training  of  Racial  Minorities,  proceedings  of  a 
conference.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Center  for 
Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical  Education* 

May,  1967,  121-144. 

The  paper  finds  that  the  most  important  influence 
for  the  inferior  occupational  attainment  of  dis- 
advantaged minorities  seems  to  be  discrimination. 
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35. 


Friedlander,  Frank.  "Relationships  Between  the  Im- 
portance and  the  Satisfaction  of  Various  Environ- 
mental Factors."  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology 
Vol.  49,  No.  3 (1965),  160-164. 

The  relationship  between  the  importance  of  different 
cnvir onmen t al  factors  ard  the  satisfaction— dissatis- 
faction they  elicit  was  investigated.  Findings 
support  a dual  theory  of  self- actualizing  and 
deficiency  motivations .- 

Galbraith,  Jay  R.  "Motivational  Determinants  of  Job 
Performance."  Dissertation  Abstracts.  Vol.  27.  No 
9-A  (1967) , 2686T 


Interactions  between  valence  and  instrumentality 
were  found  to  be  the  most  significant  variables 
influencing  the  performance  of  workers.  This  gives 
some  support  to  the  multiplicative  hypothesis  con- 
cerning motivation  and  ability.  The  most  important 
variable  influencing  performance  was  the  supervisor’s 
supportive  behavior. 
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Gendel,  Howard  L.  "The  Motivation  to  Work  in  Hospital 
Housekeeping  Workers."  Dissertation  Abstracts, 

Vol . 27,  No.  1-B  (1966),  291-293. 

The  author  studied  the  motivation  to  work  among 
low- level,  unskilled  workers.  He  found  determinants 
of  job  motivation  similar  for  low-wage  and  high- 
wage  workers. 

37.  Geschwender,  James  A.  "Negro  Education:  The  False 

Faith."  Phylon.  Vol.  29,  No.  4 (Winter,  1968), 
371-379. 

Article  finds  that  because  of  racial  discrimination, 
raising  the  levels  of  education  of  Negroes  alone 
will  not  lead  to  occupational  equality. 

38.  Giese,  William  J.,  and  H.  W.  Ruter.  "An  Objective 

Analysis  of  Morale. ''  Journal  of  Applied  Psvcholoev 
Vol.  33  (1949),  421-427^  

The  present  study  tried  to  predict  employee  morale 
from  a questionnaire  based  on  six  factors.  They 
were  productive  efficiency,  error  efficiency  not 
affecting  customers,  error  efficiency  affecting 
customers,  turnover,  lateness,  and  absence.  Corre- 
lation with  these  factors  and  morale  was  .71. 

39.  Ginzberg,  Eli.  "Psychology  and  Manpower  Policy.” 

American  Psychology.  Vol.  21,  No.  6 (June,  1966). 
549-554. 

The  psychological  theories  underlying  public  and 
private  policies  in  the  utilization  of  human  re- 
sources are  discussed  in  this  article.  | 

40.  Ginsberg,  Mitchell  X. , and  Bernard  Shiffman.  "Manpower 

and  Training  Problems  in  Combating  Poverty."  Law 
and  Contemporary  Problems.  Vol.  31,  No.  1 (Winter 
1966),  159-186. 

This  paper  discussed" the  concepts  and  principles 
which  are  important  for  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  efforts  to  combat  poverty  and  their  implications 
for  manpower  and  training. 
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Goldfarb,  Robert  S - "The  Evaluation  of  Government 

Programs:  The  Case  of  New  Haven's  Manpower  Training 

Activities."  1968,  253  pp. , available  from  the 
author  at  Yale  University,  Department  of  Economics, 
New  Haven,  Conn.  06520. 

Problems  in  evaluating  training  programs  and 
methods  of  evaluation  are  dealt  with. 

Goldstein,  Harold.  "On  Aspects  of  Underutilization 
of  Human  Resources"  in  Proceedings  From  the  20th 
Annual  Winter  Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C.,  edited 
by  Gerald  Somers.  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Industrial 

Research  Association,  December  28,  1967. 

In  this  article,  the  author  examines  two  forms  of 
underutilization  of  human  resources:  involuntary 

nonparticipation  in  the  labor  force  and  underem- 
ployment . He  makes  distinctions  between  several 
aspects  of  underemployment . 

Goldstein,  Harold.  "Projections  of  Manpower  Require- 
ments and  Supply."  Industrial  Relations,  Vol.  5, 

No.  3 (May,  1966),  17-27. 

This  paper  discusses  the  concepts  in  projections  of 
supply  and  demand  for  manpower  and  the  methods  of 
projecting  requirements,  also  adding  some  final 
comments  about  manpower  requirements  and  resources 
research. 

Gould,  William  B.  "Employment  Security,  Seniority  and 
Race:  The  Role  of  Title  VIX  of  the  Civil  Rights 

Act  of  1964."  Howard  Eaw  Journal,  Vol.  13,  No.  1 
(Winter,  1967),  1-50. 

Possible  remedies  are  examined  for  some  of  the 
problems  of  racial  discrimir ation  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  "competitive  status  seniority"  rather  than 
"benefit  seniority." 

Habbe,  Stephen.  "Chief  Executives  View  Negro  Employ- 
ment." The  Conference  Board  Record.  Vol.  2,  No*  5 
(May,  1965),  ,30-33. 

This  paper  evaluates  how  management  regards  Title 
VTI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  concludes 
that  most  managers  feel  voluntary  action  by  the  com- 
panies is  the  best  way  for  progress. 
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Kare,  Nathan.  "Recent  Trends  in  the  Occupational 
Mobility  of  Negroes,  1930-1960:  An  Intracohort 

Analysis. " Social  Forces,  Vol.  44,  No.  2 (1965) , 
166-173. 


The  analysis  showed  a trend  toward  convergence  of 
occupational  distributions  of  White  and  Negro  males 
from  1930  to  1950  which  did  not  apply  during  the 
fifties  when  the  Negro  lost  occupatic ial  ground. 


47.  Hearns,  Jackie  P.  "New  Approaches  to  Meet  Post-Hiring 

Difficulties  of  Disadvantaged  Workers."  Presented 
to  the  Industrial  Relations  Research  Association, 
December  30,  1968,  13  pp. , available  from  the  Jobs 
Now  Project,  1020  South  Wabash,  Chicago,  111.  60605. 

The  Jobs  Now  Project,  trying  to  train  Black  people 
for  better  jobs  is  reported  on.  Employer's  commit- 
ments and  the  disadvantaged  worker's  motivation  are 
_ discussed. 

48.  Heisman,  G.  Fred.  "Communication:  Open  up  the  Hidden 

Areas."  Supervisory  Management,  Vol.  11,  No.  7 
(July,  1966),  33-35. 

The  author  finds  that  supervisors  can  provide  in- 
centives for  better  performance  by  involving  sub- 
ordinates in  the  process,  by  defining  their  res- 
ponsibilities and  establishing  performance  goals. 

49.  Herzberg,  Fredrick.  "One  More  Time:  How  Do  You 

Motivate  Employees?"  Harvard  Business  Review, 

Vol.  46  (1968),  53-62. 

Herzberg 'S  theory  that  externally  imposed  attempts 
at  motivating  employees  is  a failure  is  explained 
in  this  article.  Also,  the  writer  discusses  how 
successful  motivation  comes  through  job  enrichment 
r that  gives  challenging  work  and  responsibility. 


Herzberg,  Fredrick,  Bernard  Mausner,  and  Barbara  Bloch 
Snyderman.  The  Motivation  to  Work.  New  York: 

John  Wiley  Sc  Sons.,  Inc.,  1959. 


Xn  this  book,  a theory  on  job  motivation  of  study 
is  reported,  as  well  as  suggested  methods  for  im- 
proving worker's  performance  and  job  satisfaction. 
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51.  Hill,  Herbert.  "Racial  Inequality  in  Employment:  The 

Patterns  of  Discrimination."  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Vol.  357 
(January,  1965),  39-47. 

The  author  finds  that  Negroes  make  up  a dispropor- 
tionate number  of  workers  in  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled job  classifications.  The  major  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  discrimination,  which  denies  them 
access  to  skilled  craft  training. 

52.  Hill,  Norman.  "Which  Jobs  for  the  Blacks?"  New 

Generation , Vol.  50,  No.  1 (Winter,  1968),  7-10. 

Negro  employment,  subemployment  and  discrimination 
in  ten  large  U.  S.  cities  for  white-collar  and 
unskilled  jobs  are  discussed. 

53.  Hodge,  Claire  C.  "The  Negro  Job  Situation:  Has  It 

Improved?"  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  92,  No.  1 
(January,  1969),  20-28. 
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This  'article  finds  Negroes  improving  their  job 
levels  for  a number  of  occupations.  However, 

Negroes  are  still  found  to  occupy  a disproportionate 
share  of  low-level  jobs.  This  article  calls  for 
greater  upgrading  efforts  and  the  breaking  down  of 
discriminatory  barriers  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Hughes,  Everett  C.  Men  and  Their  Work.  Glencoe, 
Illinois:  Free  Press,  1958. 

A collection  of  papers  dealing  with  the  social- 
psychological  aspects  of  work.  The  individual’s 
problems  in  finding  his  identity  in  the  bureau- 
cratic organizations  of  today  is  dealt  with.  Such 
topics  as  personality  types,  social  roles  and  the 
division  of  labor  are  discussed. 

Hulin,  Charles  L.  , and  Patricia  C.  Smith.  "A  Linear 
Model  of  Job  Satisfaction."  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  49,  No.  3 (1965),  209-216. 

Multiple-regression  analyses  were  done  to  determine 
the  validity  of  two  hypotheses  of  Herzberg,  that 
age  and  tenure  bear  a U-shaped  relationship  to  job 
satisfaction.  However,  no  support  was  found  for 
these  hypotheses. 
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Hulin,  Charles  L.  , and  Patricia  A.  Smith.  "An  Empiri- 
cal Investigation  of  Two  Implications  of  the  Two- 
Factor  Theory  of  Job  Satisfaction.  " no 

Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  51,  No.  5 (1967),  396-402. 


In  this  article,  predictions  made  by  the  rwo- factor 
theory  of  job  satisfaction  were  not  supported.  How 
eVer , the  traditional  model  of  job  satisfaction  was 
supported „ 


Indilc  Bernard  P-  "Relationship  Between  Job  Related 
Stress  and  Strain  in  Industrial  Workers . " Journal 
of  Industrial  Psychology,  Vol.  2,  No.  1 (1964), 
22-27. 


This  study  found  that  lower  strain  (or  stress)  was 
shown  by  workers  who  saw  their  job  as  important, 
their  supervisors  as  supportive,  and  their  family 
and  community  as  seeing  the  job  favorably. 

58.  "Industry  Looks  at  the  Negro  Supervisor."  Steel , 

Vol.  161  (October  23,  1967),  53  59. 

This  article  reports  the  falsehoods  and  facts  about 
why  Negroes  can,  yet  do  not,  become  supervisors. 

It  mentions  how  Whites  view  Negroes  in  this  non- 
traditional  role  and  why  Negroes  are  hesitant  to 
apply  for  more  advanced  jobs. 

59.  James,  W.  A.  "Human  Relations  Must  Be  Practical. 

Personnel  Admin i s tr at i on  (September-October , -L9bb,)  , 

22-25. 

This  paper  discusses  how  the  motivation  and  produc- 
tivity of  workers  are  affected  by  the  supervisor's 
conception  of  the  supervisor's  role  as  boss  and  his 
estimations  of  his  workers'  worth. 

60.  Janes,  Harold  D.  "Mainsprings  of  Motivation  in  Un- 

skilled  Production  Wbrk  Groups."  Personnel  Journal, 
Vol.  45  (June,  1966),  362-370  ff. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  some  pro- 
blems and  hypotheses  influencing  unskilled  produc- 
tion employees  concerning  aspects  of  motivation. 
Aspiration  levels  and  job  satisfaction  are  also 
discussed. 
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Kessler,  Matthew  A.  ’’Economic  Status  of  Nonwhite 

Workers,  1955-1962."  Monthly  Labor  Review.  Vol.  86 
No.  7 (July,  1963),  780-788. 

The  author  finds  large  gaps  still  existing  between 
white  and  nonwhite  workers.  Nonwhites  continue  to 
be  concentrated  in  less  skilled  jobs,  and  unemploy— 
still  bears  disproportionate  importance  for 
the  nonwhite  worker. 

Kifer>  Allan.  "Changing  Patterns  of  Negro  Employment.' 
Industrial  Relations.  Vol.  3,  No.  3 (May,  1964), 


This  article  reviews  the  place  of  the  Negro  in  the 
job  market  since  the  days  of  slavery.  Although 
they  have  been  pushed  into  menial,  low-paid  jobs, 
they  have  made  gains  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Korman , Abraham  K.  "Job  Satisfaction  of  the  Semi- 
skilled Worker."  Journal  of  Industrial  Psvcholoev 
Vol.  2,  No.  11  (1964),  1-6.  

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  investigate  the 
dimensions  of  job  satisfaction  for  two  groups  of 
semi-skilled  workers.  The  major  dimensions  for 
both  groups  were:  satisfaction  with  supervisor; 

satisj.action  with  physical  working  conditions;  and 
satisfaction  with  company  policies. 

Kornhauser,  Arthur.  Mental  Health  of  the  Industrial 
Worker . New  York:  John  Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  1965. 

The  psychological  condition  of  industries  is  ex- 
plored. The  effects  of  certain  job  factors  upon 
the  worker's  mental  health  are  also  studied. 
Finally,  the  author  suggests  possible  social  im- 
provements for  the  worker's  situation. 

Krag,  Edith.  ^Achieving  Motivation  Through  Training." 
Admin i s t r ativc  Managemen t . Vol.  26  (October  IQfiS'i 
82.  * 

The  author  shows  that  people  who  are  trained  to  do 
a job  well  are  motivated  to  perform  their  tasks 
better  than  individuals  who  are  left  to  learn  the 
job  themselves.  Also  mentioned  is  the  fact  that 


workers  will  put  more  effort  into  their  work  if 
they  are  given  reasons  for  trying  or  are  challenge 
by  their  work. 

Lawler,  Edward  E-.  "Attitude  Surveys  and  Job  Perfor- 
mance." Personnel  Administration,  Vol.  30  (Septem- 
ber-October,  1967),  3-5. 

This  article  stresses  that  too  often  attitude  sur- 
veys fail  to  assess  the  path-goal  attitudes  of 
employees,  and  these  measurements  must  be  added  to 
provide  the  link  between  attitude  data  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  employees  are  motivated  to 
perform  their  job. 

Lawman , Clarence  L.  ’'The  Relationships  Between  Certain 
Characteristics  of  Enrollees  and  Measures  of  their 
Success  in  Selected  MDTA  Curriculum."  Dissertat:  on 
Abstracts,  Vol.  28  (September,  1967),  879A. 

The  relationships  between  sell-other  concepts, 
socio-economic  status  and  vocational  interests 
were  found  to  be  mutually  exclusive  for  MDTA  en- 
rollees. It  was  concluded  that  a measure  of  these 
variables  could  not  be  used  as  a prediction  of 
occupational  success. 

Lawrence,  Paul  R. , and  John  A.  Seiler.  Organizational 
Behavior  and  Administration.  Homewood,  111.: 

R.  D.  Irwin,  Xnc . and  the  Dorsey  Press,  1965. 

This  book  is  concerned  with  the  behavior  and  human 
problems  in  modern  business  organizations.  Case 
descriptions  are  presented  on  work  group,  individual, 
supervisory,  and  intergroups  behavior,  as  well  as 
conceptual  and  research  findings.  Organizational 
change  and  the  human  problems  of  administration  are 
als  discussed. 


Lawshe,  C.  H. , 
and  Attitude 
Psychology, 


and  Bryant  F.  Nagle.  "Productivity 
Toward  Supervisor . ” . Journal  of  Applied 
Vol.  37  (1953),  159-162. 


In  this  article,  the  hypothesis  that  the  supervisor  s 
behavior , as  perceived  by  the  employees , is  highly 
related  (.86)  to  the  output  of  the  work  group  was 
confirmed. 


70. 


Lefcourt,  Herbart  M.  "Risk  Taking  in  Negro  and  White 
Adults . " Journal  of  Personality  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy. Vol.  2,  No.  5 (1965),  765-770. 

This  article  shows  that  Negroes  were  found  to  take 
less  risks  than  Whites.  This  demonstrates  behavior 
which  reflects  an  internal  control  orientation 
versus  a perception  of  task  as  being  controlled  by- 
other  forces . 

71.  Lefkowitz , Joel.  "Self-Esteem  of  Industrial  Workers." 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  51  (December, 
1967),  521-528. 

Self-esteem  proved  to  be  unrelated  to  a variety  of 
job-related  variables. 

72.  Lefton,  Mark.  "The  Blue  Collar  Worker  and  the  Middle 

Class  Ethic."  Sociology  and  Social  Research. 

Vol.  51,  No.  2 (January,  1967),  158-170. 

This  study  dealt  with  factors  contributing  to  a 
middle  class  success  ethic  among  blue  collar 
workers.  A significant  difference  between  Negroes 
and  Whites  on  two  variables  is  noted:  expectations 

and  anomie . Lower  expectations  for  Negro  workers 
is  revealed. 

73.  Levison,  Harry,  Charlton  R.  Price,  Kenneth  J.  Munden, 

and  Harold  J . Mandl . Men,  Management  and  Mental 
Health.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Howard  Uni- 

versity Press,  1966. 

The  authors  investigate  the  relationship  between  the 
work  situation  and  mental  health  based  on  a study 
of  a midwestem  company.  The  effects  of  company 
size,  managerial  methods,  and  interrelationships, 
etc.  on  the  employee's  psychological  state  are 
dealt  with. 

74--  Likert,  Ren  sis.  New  Patterns  of  Management.  New 
York:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  1961. 

The  policies  and  concepts  of  today' s management 
systems  are  explored.  Based  on  modem  research  on 
American  industry,  a new  theory  of  organization  is 
presented. 
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Livemash,  E.  Robert.  "Trends  in  Employer  Manpower 
Policies."  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  90,  No.  2 
(February,  1967),  28-29. 

Developments  in  employment  policies  due  to  job 
market  and  civil  rights  pressure  are  noted:  more 

creative  recruitment,  less  stereotyped  selection 
standards,  development  of  merit  policies  and  a 
more  analytic  approach  to  training. 

Lukaczer,  Moses.  "Dimensions  of  Manpower  Policy: 

Programs  and  Research."  Labor  law  Journal,  Vol.  18 
(July,  1967),  420-426. 

This  article  consists  of  papers  dealing  with  man- 
power programs  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  legislator. 
It  deals  with  problems  of  programs  at  the  local 
level  and  with  research  needs  for  manpower  policy. 

March,  James  G. , and  Herbert  A.  Simon.  Organizations . 
New  York:  John  Wiley,  1958- 

This  book  is  a comprehensive  volume  on  organiza- 
tions that  brings  together  into  a single  framework 
the  diverse  approaches  that  have  been  taken  to  this 
subject  by  sociologists,  followers  of  Taylor ' s ^ 
scientific  management,  business  and  public  admin- 
istration theorists,  social  psychologists,  and 
economists  interested  in  the  theory  of  the  firm. 

Marcus,  Edward  E.  "The  Basis  of  Effective  Human 

Communication."  Public  Personnel  Review,  Vol.  28 
(April,  1967),  110-113. 

This  paper  discus  es  the  importance  of  maintaining 
effective  communications  and  the  nature  of  communi- 
cation acts  as  thd  primary  element  in  achieving 
success.  The  need  for  rapport,  sender-receiver 
relations  and  role  expectations  in  effective 
communications  are  discussed. 

Marks,  Samuel  B.  "Employer  Techniques  f ^r  Upgrading 
Low- Skill  Workers."  Presented  at  the  Industrial 
Relations  Research  Association,  21st  Annual  Winter 
Meeting,  December  30,  1968,  18  pp.,  available  from 
the  author  at  the  Skill  Achievement  Institute, 

4 Nevada  Lane,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.  11040.  / 


This  paper  deals  with  the  upgrading  of  low- skilled 
employees,  utilizing  a High  Intensity  Training 
approach.  The  problems  and  motivating  of  under- 
employed workers  are  discussed. 

80.  McWhinney,  William  R-  H.  , and  Sidney  R.  Adelman. 

'’Mental  Health  of  the  Industrial  Worker:  An  Analy- 

sts and  Review."  Human  Organization,  Vol.  25, 

No.  2 ( Summer , 1566),  180-182*  II  Rejoiner  182-184. 

Major  conclusions  are  that  many  workers  manifest 
feelings  that  signify  none  too  satisfactory  mental 
health,  and  this  varies  consistently  with  the 
occupational  level  of  jobs  held.  Whether  this  is 
due  to  differential  selection  of  persons  for 
certain  jobs  is  questioned. 

81.  Metzner,  Helen,  and  Floyd  Mann.  "Employee  Attitudes 

and  Absences."  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  6 (1953), 
467-485. 

No  simple  relationship  between  absenteeism  and  work 
attitudes  exists  for  employees.  A~  hypothesized, 
job  satisfaction  was  inversely  related  to  absence 
rate  for  white  collar  men  working  at  low- skill 
levels  and  for  blue  collar  men,  but  not  at  all  for 
white  collar  women  or  white  collar  men  working  at 
higher  level  jobs. 

82.  Meyer,  Paul  J.  "Motivation:  Key  to  Employee  Perfor- 

mance." Automation,  Vol .'13 - -(-February , 1966), 

22-23. 

This  article  finds  the  self-motivated  (inspired) 
employee  to  be  the  most  productive.  Discusses  how 
to  inspire  employees  by  relating  company  goals  to 
them,  setring  up  challenges  and  triggering  competi- 
tion. 

83.  Meyer,  Paul  J.  "Which  Motivates  Best?  Fear.  Money, 

Inspiration."  Supervision , Vol.  30  (January,  1968), 
3-4. 


The  drawbacks  of  fear  and  money  motivation  are  indi- 
cated and  methods  of  inspiration  are  discussed. 
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84.  Mikes,  Patricia  Smith,  and  Charles  L.  Hulin.  "Use  of 

Importance  as  a Weighting  Component  of  Job  Satis- 
faction." Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  52. 
No.  5 (1968),  394-398. 

The  relationship  between  job  satisfaction  and  the 
rated  importance  of  certain  aspects  of  the  job  was 
tested.  It  was  concluded  that  importance  was  not 
a good  predicter  of  job  satisfaction. 

85 . "Needs  and  Strategies  in  Manpower  Policies . " Manpower 

Report  of  the  President . U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.  C.:  U.  S.  Government  Printing 

Office,  April  1968.  pp.  103-108. 

Employer  attitudes  toward  the  subemployed  are  dis- 
cussed. The  author  feels  standards  could  be  re- 
duced for  them  and  also  that  the  supervisors  may 
need  training  in  working  with  this  group. 

86.  Newman,  Dorothy  K.  "The  Negroes'  Journey  to  the  City 

— Part  I."  Report  Card,  (December,  1965),  19  pp. 

This  paper,  studying  Negroes'  aspirations  and 
motivation  in  the  U.  S. , finds  that  Negroes  do 
strive  for  better  conditions  and  make  efforts  to 
grasp  opportunity  when  it  is  available. 

87.  Newman,  Dorothy  K.  "The  Negroes'  Jopmey  to  the  City 

— Part  II."  Report  Card,  Vol.  14,  No.  4 (May, 

1966) . 

This  paper  discusses  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Negroes ' high  aspirations  in  the  face  of  lagging 
employment  opportunities  and  compares  the  economic 
status  of  Negroes  today  with  immigrants  at  the  turn 
of  the  century.  The  author  concludes  that  the  Negro 
wishes  to  succeed,  but  there  are  many  barriers  to 
opportunity. 

88.  Newman,  William  H. , Charles  E.  Summer,  and  E.  Kerby 

Warren.  The  Process  of  Management.  Englewood 
Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1967. 

This  book  helps  integrate  the  new  insights  from 
behavorial  science  and  decision  making  theory  with 
"well-established  concepts  about  the  work  of  managers. 
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89.  Northrup,  Herbert  R.  "Intra-plant  Mobility  of  Negroes: 

Some  Industry  Differences."  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Dept,  of  Industry.  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  U.  oi  Fennsylvania. 

Paper  discusses  Negro  in-plant  movement  and  factors 
which  determine  such  movement  in  four  different 
industries . 

90.  Northrup,  Herbert  R.  "The  Racial  Policies  of  American 

Industry."  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol.  90  (July, 
1967)  , 41-43. 

In  this  article,  the  author  develops  several  of  his 
own  hypotheses  of  racial  employment  policies  in 
American  industry. 

91.  O'Donnell,  William.  "The  Real  Problem  in  Communica- 

tions." Personnel  Journal,  Vol.  46  (January,  1967), 
50-51. 

Management-employee  relations  and  supervisor-worker 
relations  are  discussed  in  terms  of  a communication 
relationship,  as  well  as  reasons  for  the  result  of 
a "break  down"  in  this  relationship 

92.  Porter,  Lyman  W. , and  Edward  E.  Lawler.  "Properties 

of  Organization  Structure  in  Relation  to  Job 
Attitudes  and  Job  Behavior."  Psychological  Bulletin 
Vol.  64,  No.  1 (July,  1965),  23-51. 

This  article  reviews  the  results  of  empirical  field 
studies  that  have  investigated  the  relationship 
between  properties  of  organization  structure  and 
job  attitudes  and  behavior  in  industry.  A number 
of  variables  are  found  to  be  significantly  related. 

93.  Price,  Daniel  0.  "Occupational  Changes  Among  TThites 

and  Nonwhites  with  Projections  for  1970."  Social 
Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  49,  No.  3 (December,  1968), 
563-572. 

Trends  of  employment  by  occupation,  from  1920  to 
1960,  are  reviewed  for  White  and  Nonwhite  workers 
of  both  sexes.  Projections  for  1970  see  general 
upward  movement  for  Nonwhites,  especially  females. 
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Purcell,  Theodore  V.  Blue  Collar  Man:  Patterns  of 

Dual  Allegiance  in  Industry.  Cambridge,  Mass: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1960. 

In  this  book,  the  packing  house  worker's  "dual 
allegiance"  toward  both  union  and  management  is 
explored.  The  author  attempts  to  clarify  this 
concept,  as  well  as  othe  Dmpany  and  union  atti- 
tudes and  allegiances. 

95.  Rocha,  Joseph  R.  "The  Differential  Impact  of  an 

Urban  Labor  Market  upon  the  Mobility  of  White  and 
Negro  Potentially  Skilled  Workers . " Dissertation 
Abstracts , Vol.  27  (March,  1967),  2672A. 

According  to  this  article,  the  underutilization  of 
the  skills  of  the  Negro  worker  has  largely  been 
due  to  institutional  barriers. 

96.  Ryan,  William  J,  "An  Attitude  Survey  for  Supervisors." 

Supervisory  Management,  Vol.  14  (January,  1969), 

2-4. 

This  article  discusses  how  a supervisor  can  un- 
consciously communicate  his  attitudes  coward  his 
job  to  his  subordinates  and  bow  workers  may  respond 
to  this  rather  than  to  the  actual  orders  given. 

97.  Seashore,  S.  E.  "Group  Cohesiveness  in  the  Industrial 

Work  Group."  Ann  Arbor  Institute  for  Social  Re- 
search, 1954. 

This  analysis  provides  impressive  evidence  of  the 
power  of  the  goals  of  cohesive  groups. 

98.  Sheppard,  Harold  L "The  Nature  of  the  Job  Problem 

and  the  Role  of  the  New  Public  Service  Employment." 
The  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employment  Research, 
300  South  Westnedge  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49007, 
January  1969,  30  pp. 

Characteristics  of  the  working  poor  and  America's 
job  problems  are  examined.  Information  on  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment,  and  how  employers 
can  help  solve  these  problems  are  reported. 
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99.  Shostak,  Arthur  B.  , and  William  Gomberg.  Blue-Collar 
World;  Studies  of  the  American  Worker.  Englewood 
Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall,  1964. 

This  book  is  a collection  of  papers  dealing  with 
the  way  of  life  of  the  blue-collar  worker.  Atten- 
tion is  paid  to  his  family  and  community  life. 

Other  topics,  such  as  mental  health,  leisure,  un- 
employment and  retirement  are  dealt  with. 

100.  Sinha,  Duryanand,  and  R.  Rajasekharan  Nair.  "A  Study 
of  Job  Satisfaction  in  Factory  Workers."  Indian 
Journal  of  Social  Work,  Vol.  26,  No.  1 (April,  1965), 
1-8. 


In  this  study,  skilled  workers  were  found  to  have 
higher  scores  on  a job  satisfaction  scale.  Pro- 
files of  satisfied  and  dissatisfied  workers  are 
drawn. 


101,  Taeuber,  Alma,  Karl  Taeuber  and  Glen  Cain.  "Occupa- 

tional Assimilation  and  the  Competitive  Process: 

A Reanalysis."  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Vol.  72,  No.  3 (1966),  273-285. 

This  study  found,  contrary  to  most  research  findings, 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  economic  benefits 
for  Whites  derived  from  employment  discrimination 
against  minority  groups. 

102.  Tan sky,  Curt,  and  William  J.  Wilson.  "Work  Attach- 

ment Among  Black  Men."  Unpublished  paper  read  at 
the  Annual  meetings  of  the  Eastern  Sociological 
Association,  April  18-20,  1969,  13  pp. 


A comparison  of  Black  and  White  attitudes  toward 
work  was  made.  Negroes  were  found  to  endorse 
society’s  work  norms  and  want  to  improve  their 
occupational  levels  just  as  White  workers  do. 


103.  Taylor,  David  P.  "Discrimination  and  Occupational 

Wage  Differences  in  the  Market  for  Unskilled  Labor." 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  Vol.  21, 

No.  3 (April,  1968),  375-390. 
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Author  found  that  racial  discrimination  in  the 
Chicago  area  affects  the  operation  of  the  labor 
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market  so  that  Negroes  earn  less  than  Whites  in  an 
occupation  when  both  are  of  equal  quality. 
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"The  Education  and  Training  of  Racial  Minorities." 
Center  for  Studies  in  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  proceedings  of  a conference.  University 
of  Wisconsin,  May  11-12,  1967,  211  pp. 

Major  topics  discussed  here  were  minority  self- 
help,  training  and  education,  providing  mobility 
for  immobile,  occupational  distribution  of  Negroes, 
training  of  Mexican -Americans , and  the  effects  of 
discrimination  on  the  occupational  status  of  racial 
minorities . 

"Training  in  Service  Occupations  Under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act."  Manpower  Research 
(March,  1966),  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor,  #9. 

The  MDTA  program  was  found  to  be  effective  in  up- 
grading workers,  and  on-the-job  training  was  found 
to  be  superior  to  institutional  training. 

"Training  Low- Skill  Workers."  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
Vol.  90  (December,  1967),  46. 

Highlights  from  report  on  first  year's  experience 
with  Manpower  Administration  conducted  by  Skill 
Advancement  Incorporated. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  "Finding  Jobs  for  Negroes: 
A Kit  of  Ideas  for  Management."  Manpower /Auto- 
mation Research  Monograph  #9,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  20210, 
November  1968,  13  pp. 

Problems  faced  by  companies  involved  in  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  programs  and  ideas  for  solving 
them  are  discussed. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  "Manpower  Policy  and  Pro- 
grams." Manpower  Report  of  the  President,  U,.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

20402,  January  1969,  73-146. 

MDTA  training  and  on-the-job  training  programs  are 
reported  on. 
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109.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  "Manpower  Research  and 

Experimentation."  Manpower  Report  of  the  President 
U,  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.’ 
20402,  January  1969,  151-216. 

Manpower  resources  and  requirements,  underemploy- 
ment and  underutilization,  and  occupational  train- 
ing are  discussed. 

110.  Wherry,  Robert  J.,  and  Douglas  H.  Fryer.  "Buddy 

Ratings:  Popularity  Contest  or  Leadership  Cri- 

teria?" Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  2 ('1949') 

147-159.  

This  paper  investigated  the  value  of  buddy  rating 
as  a criteria  for  predicting  leadership.  This 
method  appeared  to  be  the  best  measurement  of 
leadership . 

111.  Wichert,  Fredric  R.  "Turnover  and  Employee's  Feelings 

of  Ego- involvement  in  the  Day-to-day  Operations  of 
a Company."  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  4 C1951') 
185-197. 

Author  found  turnover  to  be  significantly  related 
to  the  employee's  feelings  of  ego -involvement  in 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  a company,  while  atti- 
tudes toward  traditional  factors,  i,.e.  , wages,  etc., 
showed  no  relationship. 

112.  Wiksell , Milton  J.  "Communication:  What  Employees 

Expect  from  their  Supervisors."  Supervisory  Manage- 
ment, (June,  1966),  22-24. 

The  basic  guidelines  for  improving  communication 
between  worker  and  supervisor  are  presented. 

Effects  of  poor  communication  on  worker  morale 
and  productivity  are  also  discussed. 

113.  Wolfbein,  Seymour  L.  Education  and  Training  for  Full 

Employment . New  York  and  London:  Columbia  Univer- 

sity Press,  1967. 

ln  the  first  two  parts  of  his  book,  the  author  pre- 
sents  a historical  and  conceptual  background  fur  the 
present-day  education  and  training  programs.  The 
third  part  is  a discussion  and  evaluation  of  the 
early  progress  of  these  programs. 
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Marketing 


During  this  stage  of  advance  operations.  The  Institute 
began  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  marketing  activities. 
Some  of  this  groundwork  was  accomplished  in  combination  with 
the  activities  of  selected  cities,  sponsoring  agencies, 
and  Board  members.  Contacts  were  made  with  groups  such  as 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men and  various  other  employer  groups  involved  in  develop- 
ment activities.  At  the  same  time,  a detailed  marketing 
plan  was  developed  for  the  use  of  the  marketing  staff.  As 
the  marketing  of  programs  is  an  essential  element  of  a 
successful  program,  a separate  volume  describing  the  market- 
ing process  was  authored  by  The  Institute's  Director  of 
Marketing  and  is  included  in  this  final  report.  (See  Volume 
II.) 


Completion  of  Institute  Staff 

At  its  creation.  The  Institute  had  a core  staff  of  people 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  upgrading. 

There  were  no  experienced  people  readily  available  to  fill 
what  was  designed  to  be  the  most  sensitive  position  in  the 
system,  that  of  Field  Advisor.  A possible  source  of  ex- 
perienced people  would  have  been  ex-staff  members  of  the 
New  York  City  project.  Unfortunately , most  of  them  had  been 
recruited  by  private  industry.  And  private  industry  was 
not  a promising  reservoir  of  talent  because  The  Institute 
could  not  offer  positions  which  were  attractive  enough  in 
terms  of  salary,  fringe  benefits  and  career  security. 

The  Institute  began  a comprehensive  recruitment  campaign 
using  newspaper  advertisements  and  extensive  personal 
contacts.  One  salient  point  was  driven  home  during  this 
recruitment  campaign:  there  is  a great  shortage  of  people 

who  have  had  significant  experience  in  the  field  of  success- 
ful manpower  programs.  Those  people  who  have  demonstrated 
success  are  in  great  demand  and  are  therefore  not  readily 
available. 

A second  major  negative  factor  is  the  area  of  salary  level 
which  is  lower  in  a federally  funded  manpower  program  than 
in  competitive  private  industry  positions. 


for"”™" :d  be  COnCerned  with  personnel  problems 

1)  the  low,  non-competitive  salary- 
levels  in  projects  they  fund  and 

2)  the  time  limitations  of  any  particular 
contract. 

While  difficult,  these  problems  can  be  surmounted  by  the 

npersororfpTrhrs:t\^t^s^ogr;ration- challense  and  unique' 

The  problems  presented  by  the  lack  of  adequately  trained  and 
experienced  people  in  the  field  of  manpower  is  far  more 
serious  While  monetary  problems  can  be  solved  by  decisions 
of  the  funding  agency,  no  administrative  decision  can  immedi- 
ately improve  the  availability  of  trained  manpower?  I™ 

the  fi;ld  °f  manP°wer  development  should 
u- u J.  manpower  shortage.  One  strong  recommendation 

Is'tLt  InSt:Lt:u5e  would  make  as  a result  of  its  experience 
that  programs  designed  to  train  people  in  the  field  of  ’ 

possible . ^r°srainrn^ns  *Kould  be  implemented  as  quickly  a? 

Instxtute,  after  a long  search,  was  able  to  recruit 
some  extremely  competent  people  who,  after  a concentrated 

r T,lT:^T*iTliClS  -ere  able  to  assuST their 

responsibilities  successfully. 

for  alltofaiLWsLffltal^*able  t0  recruit  competent  people 
• • i _.lts  staff  positions.  During  the  program  the 
original  Director  of  Manpower  and  Director  of  Reporting  and 

*^U^t:LOn  r?slgned:  .The  Director  of  Manpower  resigned  to 
~p  a senior  position  with  another  organization  and  the 

re™?  °f  ReP°rtin8  Snd  EvalUati°"  resigned  for  persoS? 

The  recruitment  campaign  to  find  replacements  for  these 
positions  was  not  a success.  The  Institute  did  not  recruit 
^ replacement  for  the  Director  of  Manpower 

Z*  - ThlS  ^ole  was  assumed  by  The  Institute's  Director 

^Operations.  Another  area  in  which  the  recruiting  effort 
did  not  achieve  desired  results  was  in  the  area  of  finding 
a replacement  for  the  original  Director  of  Reporting  and  § 
Evaiuation.  This  responsibility  was  assumed  by  a variety 
of  other  Institute  Directors.  y 
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The  personnel  recruiting  situation  has  eased  for  The  Institute, 
now  that  it  has  gained  a wider  reputation  and  is  beginning 
to  receive  inquiries  about  staff  openings.  It:  was  able  to 
fill  a vacancy  due  to  the  resignation  of  a field  advisor 
fairly  rapidly  and  now  has  available  a list  of  qualified 
potential  candidates  for  future  openings. 

In-Service  Training  - City  Staff 

When  the  recruiting  of  staff  for  the  three  new  projects  and 
the  Institute  was  complete,  a second  personnel  problem  arose. 
The  projects  were  staffed  by  people  to  whom  HIT  was  entirely 
new.  The  objectives,  then,  were  to  train  the  staff  of  each 
project  in  the  concepts  and  methodologies  of  HIT  and  show 
them  how  to  implement  the  training  in  each  area. 

A two-phase  in-service  training  program  was  developed.  This 
program,  in  its  first  phase,  was  done  in  two  parts.  Part  1 
was  a short  program  for  key  program  staff,  and  Part  2 was  a 
more  extensive  program  for  all  staff  members.  Subject 
matter  included: 

• Project'  Director  Management 
Deve lopment 

• Staff  Management  Development 

• Training  Concepts  and  Methodology 

• Evaluation  Procedures 

• Analytic  Activities 

• Reporting  and  Documentation 

• Marketing 

• Financial  Management 

The  second  phase  of  the  training  program  did  consist  of  an 
ongoing  in-service  training  on  a pre-programmed  basis  and 
on  an  as-needed  basis. 

In  addition  to  The  institute  sponsored  in-service  training 
programs,  each  project  could,  in  consultation  with  the  field 
advisor,  develop  any  in-service  programs  considered  necessary. 
Extensive  manuals  which  explained  and  illustrated  the  in- 


service  courses  were  developed  for  the  implementation  of 
the  in-service  training.  The  curriculum  outlines  for 
the  in-service  programs  are  in  Appendix  F. 

Development  of  Field  Support  Design 

The  objective  of  The  Institute  was  to  make  available  to  the 
individual  projects  a full  range  of  supportive  expertise. 

To  accomplish  this  effectively.  The  Institute  planned  to 
have  a field  advisor  assigned  to  each  city  project.  This 
field  advisor  was  to  act  as  the  formal  communications  link 
to  the  city;  the  technical  advisor  to  the  project;  the  over- 
all project  evaluator. 

The  establishment  of  the  field  advisor  as  the  communica- 
tions link  was  designed  to  create  a focal  point  through 
which  all  data  would  flow  to  ensure  the  availability  of 
information  in  as  ungarbled  a state  as  possible  and  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  which  would  result  if  a series  of 
communication  links  were  created. 

The  role  of  field  advisor  as  a technical  advisor  was  de- 
signed to  create  a central  source  of  supportive  expertise 
for  the  city  project  to  call  upon.  The  field  advisor's 
primary  expertise  would  be  in  the  area  of  training  and  he 
would  lend  direct  assistance  there.  In  the  areas  outside 
of  his  immediate  expertise,  he  would  be  able  to  make 
available  to  the  projects  the  expertise  of  Institute 
Directors.  His  role  as  overall  evaluator  was  designed  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  the  activities  of  the  evaluation  division. 
The  evaluation  division  would  essentially  conduct  in-depth 
evaluations  of  specific  areas , while  the  field  advisor 
would  provide  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  project  as  it 
was  in  process  of  operation. 

It  can  be  said  in  retrospect  that  the  planned  role  of 
field  advisor  and  its  implementation  developed  into  an 
excellent  tool  for  supporting  the  city  projects. 

The  field  advisor  provided  maj  or  technical  support  to  in- 
service  training  activities.  He  was  the  main  communications 
link  to  the  projects  which  resulted  in  quicker,  more  effec- 
tive communications  with  minimum  distortion.  His  informal 
role  of  confidant  to  the  projects  allowed  the  field  advisor 
to  act  as  a sounding  board  for  new  ideas  and  problems. 


The  successful  development  of  this  role  did  progress  through 
a series  of  problem  phases  such  as : 

• Budget  cuts  which  limited  the  number  of 
field  advisors  to  two  instead  of  the 
three  originally  planned.  The  concept 
of  a one-to-one  assignment  had  to  be 
discarded;  consequently  a substitute  plan 
calling  for  a field  advisor  to  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  one  city  and 
shared  responsibility  for  a second  was 
used. 

• The  recruiting  problems  discussed  earlier 
resulted  in  late  hiring  of  the  field  ad- 
visors; therefore  they  were  forced  to 
assume  responsibilities  before  they  were 
able  to  undergo  in-service  training. 

• The  selection  of  a less  than  satisfactory 
replacement  for  the  original  divisional 
director.  The  selected  replacement  proved 
unable  to  provide  necessary  direction  to 
the  field  advisors. 

• The  complete  breakdown,  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  program,  of  the  concept  of  a single 
communications  link.  This  breakdown  probably 
can  be  attributed  to  a lack  of  discipline 

on  the  part  of  Institute  executive  staff. 

In  all  probability  executive  staff  viewed 
themselves  as  experts  in  their  particular 
field  and  from  an  Institute  status  point  of 
view,  could  not  readily  subordinate  themselves. 

This  problem,  to  a great  extent,  was  solved 
only  after  strong  directives  issued  by  the 
Executive  Director  reinforcing  the  role  of 
the  Field  Advisor.  While  this  problem  was 
eventually  solved,  the  solution  came  only 
after  the  field  advisor  position  had  been 
seriously  undermined . A great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  was  expended  to  reinforce  the 
field  advisor  role. 

« The  high  level  of  project  activity  which 

precluded  the  field  advisor  from  implementing 
the  planned  seven  in-service  training  programs 


which  were  to  be  conducted  during  the 
life  of  the  program.  A very  successful 
three  day  seminar  for  all  staff  members 
of  the  three  city  projects  and  of  The 
Institute  was  substituted. 

In  summary,  the  role  of  the  field  advisor  is  indispensable 
to  a systems  manager  concept.  The  time  and  resources  ex- 
pended on  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  arose  during 
the  development  of  this  role  were  well  spent.  The  field 
advisor  is  now  an  effective  tool  for  supporting  projects; 
this  role  has  been  developed  and  tested  and  is  ready  for 
future  use. 


Development  of  Information  System 

Accurate  information,  meaningfully  classified,  available 
for  quick  retrieval,  and  reported  in  a systematic  manner  for 
decision  making  is  in  all  probability  the  lifeblood  of  an 
organization.  This  becomes  even  more  important  when  the 
"organization"  consists  of  four  separate  entities  geographi- 
cally dispersed. 

The  Institute  planned  a two-phase  effort  in  the  creation  of 
its  information  system.  The  initial  phase  was  concerned 
with  determining  the  types  of  data,  the  forms  to  be  used  in 
collecting  data,  the  coding  and  classification  system  and 
methods  for  storing  and  retrieving  data.  This  task  was  com- 
pleted and  a manual  entitled  Information  Flow  System  was 
published  which  discussed  the  system  in  detail. 

The  second  phase  of  activity  was  the  development  of  a report- 
ing system.  This  system  is  called  an  Operations  Control 
Report.  The  full  details  of  this  system  were  published  in 
a manual  called  Operations  Control  Report.  The  Institute 
_ had  designed  a complete  information  system.  Theoretically, 

the  system  looked  fine;  practically,  it  broke  down  almost 
immediately.  The  burden  of  data  collection  lay  with  the 
cities  and  no  recognition  was  given  to  this  fact  in  the 
staffing  plans.  Each  project  voiced  strong  objections  to 
the  amount  of  data  forms  and  their  frequency  of  preparation. 

| Objections  were  raised  that  there  was  extensive  duplication 
| of  requests  from  The  Institute  for  the  same  data  on  different 
t forms . 

At  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  Operations  Control 
r Report,  a cursory  review  was  made  of  the  forms  being  used. 
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This  review  indicated  that  the  criticisms  of  the  projects 
were  well-founded.  A decision  was  made  to  collect  only 
necessary  data.  In  effect.  The  Institute  had  created  an 
open-ended  data  bank  based  on  a philosophy  of  collecting 
every  bit  of  information  which  could  have  potential  use. 

As  an  open-ended  data  bank,  the  design  of  The  Institute" 
information  system  was  excellent.  In  terms  of  budget  reality 
^ could  not  be  fully  implemented  by  the  city  projects. 

This  poses  a real  problem.  If  the  system  is  indeed  E&D,  it 
takes  great  risks  when  it  decides  on  what  data  is  to  be 
collected  and  which  is  not.  It  cannot  forecast  the  importance 

of  types  of  data.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sheer  collection 
of  data  cannot  be  allowed  to  hinder  the  operations  of  the 
project.  The  Institute  made  an  expedient  decision,  in  this 
case;  however,  that  decision  cannot  be  considered  a solution 
to  the  problem.  The  entire  information  system  will  be  re- 
viewed in  depth  in  the  near  future.  The  objective  will  be 
attempt  a redesign  of  the  information  system  so  that  a 
realistic  balance  is  struck  between  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  data  bank  and  the  resources  available  for  the 
collection  of  data. 


Development  of  Financial  Management  Systems 


The  use  of  resources  to  support  activities  designed  to  meet 
organizational  objectives  is  an  extremely  important  aspect 
of  an  organization’s  life.  The  intelligent  use  of  resources 
becomes  even  more  important  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
three-city  system,  the  amount  of  funds  is  limited  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  receive  more  funds. 

The  key  objective  of  this  activity  was  the  development  of  a 
^^nanc-*-a^-  reporting  system  which  would  allow  management  to 
allocate  resources  in  a way  which  would  maximize  the  pro- 
ject’s ability  to  meet  its  objectives.  An  explanation  of 
this  reporting  system  was  published  in  a document  titled, 
’’Financial  Reporting  Systems”  TM  1200.8.  Very  little  effort 
was  expended  in  the  area  of  formulating  an  overall  account - 
ing  system.  This  approach  was  not  considered  realistic 
since  both  the  Newark  project  and  the  Cleveland  project 
adopted  the  accounting  procedures  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  City  of  Cleveland  respectively. 
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Evaluation  Design 


. oblective  of  The  Institute  was  to  develop  an 
depth  evaluation  design  and  program  which  wou  ® inrnle 
determine  problem  areas  so  that  solutions  couid  be  ample 
Ited  without  affecting  design,  time  or  cost  in  a negati 

mer. 

yorkine  paper  was  prepared  which  detailed  the  evaluation 
jign^as  it  was  perceived  by  The  Institute’s  Evaluation 

vision. 

Ls  design  was  never  implemented  nor  xn  ^The 

^^se^S^enTlS^af l SSS^-Sg-* 

s responsibilitynhaS£been  ass^ed .to  ^e^ariou^  ^ 

\is^extensive  experience  and  communications  with  the  other 
03  ects . ) 

. causes  for  the  breakdown  in  the  Evaluation  Division  are 
fficult  to  pinpoint . (The  very  word  -evaluation”  does 
t seem  to  have  a universal  meaning  nor  does  there  seem  to 

a unified  methodology  available.)  One  great T^°b  between 
ilchMaever  could  be  resolved  was  the prope r balance  between 
at--i<?tical  or  quantitative  evaluation  and  reel  o j & 
n t a 1^  Xqua  lit  at  ive  types  of  evaluation.  Both  are  indispen- 
ible,  but  the  proper  mix  is  not  readily  e 

lture  evaluations  will  specify  the  objectives  of  the  ^tivity 
evaluated . a determination  as  to  whether  or  net  these 
iiectives  and  related  activities  did  take  place,  the  egree 
achievement  of  objectives,  and  finally  a «lue  judgment 
-.o  often  objectives  and  activities  change.  This  change  may 
Se  place  so  subtly  that  there  is  a lack  of  awareness  that 
^ * ..vino  -nlace  An  evaluation  is  made  only  to  find 
“"we  wer devaluating" something  which  was  planned  rather 
han  what  has  actually  been  done. 

Summary 

hile  the  system  has  encountered  all  types  of  problems,  one 
e stands  out  Three  new  training  entities  were 

raan^ed  stlf?ed  and  «aLed  in  a relatively  short  time 

nd  at  a reasonable  cost.  Each  of  these  projects  has 

o 

zRLC 


successfully  conducted  a significant  number  of  training 
programs.  & 

That,  as  a result  of  the  experience  gained.  The  Institute 
would  be  able  to  do  a better  job  as  a systems  manager  is 
axiomatic.  That  some  of  the  problems  encountered  could 
have  been  foreseen  is  admitted.  Yet,  The  Institute  believes 
fully  met  its  responsibility  as  a systems  manager. 

The  many  hundreds  of  workers  holding  more  highly  skilled 
and  better  paying  jobs  stand  as  incontrovertible  proof  that 
the  three-city  upgrading  system  is  working. 
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APPENDIX  A 


l 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OPERATIONS  CONTROL  REPORTING  SYSTEM 
Intro due tion 


The  Institute’s  Operations  Control  Reporting  System  is 
designed  to  report  operational  data  in  a manner  which  will 
permit  decisions  to  be  made  as  to  whether  a project  is 
On  Design,  On  Time  and  On  Cost.  Supporting  details  can 
be  found  in  the  individual  project  status  reports  and  in 
the  files  of  The  Institute  and  individual  city  projects. 

A key  factor  in  the  design  of  any  information  system  is 
that  it  serve  the  realistic  needs  of  the  potential  reader. 
With  this  in  mind.  The  Institute  designed  a system  which 
details  the  essential  data  needed  to  monitor  the  progress 
of  our  programs.  A second  factor  was  to  develop  a system 
which  would  not  require  sophisticated  and  costly  data 
handling  systems.  A decision  was  made  that  the  system 
would  be  a manual  system  using  a magnetic  board  as  its 
central  display.  A corollary  to  this  constraint  was  the 
need  to  define,  in  realistic  terms,  how  often  the  displays 
would  be  updated.  To  develop  a real  time  display  system 
without  requiring  management  to  make  a decision  on  how 
current  its  information  had  to  be  in  order  to  effectively 
monitor  operations,  determine  problem  areas  and  develop 
solutions  would  have  required  a system  so  costly  and 
complex  that  it  would  have  nullified  its  benefits.  A 
decision  was  reached  that  updating  monthly  would  be 
sufficient  to  control  training  and  administrative  activities 
effectively;  analytic  activity  reports  would  be  updated 
weekly. 

While  the  Operations  Control  Reporting  System  displays 
summary  data,  the  supporting  data  collection  system  permits 
the  displays  to  be  recast  to  portray  data  on  several  bases: 
demographic,  industrial,  etc. 


Current  Status  Data  Displays 


This  section  consists  of  the  following  data  displays, 
together  with  an  interpretive  narrative: 

Schedule  A-l  - Training  Data  - First  Cycle 

and  Multiplier 

Schedule  A- 2 - Demographic  Data  - Trainees 

Schedule  A- 3 - Training  Data  - Trainees  - Other 

Schedule  A- 4 - Cumulative  Summary  of  Training 

Activities 

Schedule  B-l,  B-2  - Sales  Status 

Schedule  C - Cost  Effectiveness 

Schedule  D-l,  D-2,  D-3  - Program  Quality  Control 

Schedule  E-l  - Analytic  Activity  Schedule 

Phase  I -»  Pre- Training 

Schedule  E-2  - Analytic  Activity  Schedule 

Phase  II  - Post  Training 

The  purpose  of  these  data  displays  is  to  permit  the  reader 
to  evaluate  the  program  from  different  bases.  For  example, 
a reader  whose  primary  interest  may  be  that  of  program 
content,  can  establish  this  as  his  base  and  then  judge 
program  effectiveness  from  this  standpoint.  Another 
reader  may  establish  costs  as  a base  point  and  judge 
effectiveness  from  this  standpoint,  while  yet  another 
reader* s prime  interest  may  be  the  number  of  minority 
group  members  being  trained  or  the  types  of  industries 
where  training  is  taking  place.  This  system  attempt  to 
portray  data  so  that  it  permits  judgments  about  effective- 
ness to  be  made  from  as  many  viewpoints  as  is  realistically 
possible. 
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Comparative  Data  Displays 


The  current  Status  Data  Displays  portray  data  as  at  a 
given  moment  in  time,  and  therefore  they  do  not  provide 
the  reader  with  continuity.  The  Comparative  Data  Displays 
have  been  designed  to  fill  this  gap  by  reporting  month  to 
month  data  alongside  each  other,  thus  providing  the  reader 
with  continuity  and  a basis  to  judge  trends  as  well  as  the 
activities  of  a given  month. 

Description  of  Data  Displays 

Schedule  A-l  Training  Data-Trainees-First  Cycle  and  .Multiplier 
The  contractual  goals  of  the  city  projects  call  for: 

• The  training  of  approximately  350  low- 
wage,  low- skill  workers  on  a first  cycle 
basis . 

• The  training  of  company  trainers  to 
conduct  future  training  programs 
without  defining  a specific  number 
goal. 

• The  training  of  approximately  350  low- 
wage,  low- skill  workers  on  a multiplier 
basis . 

• The  filling  of  vacancies  created  by 
upgrading  with  entry:- level  people. 

No  specific  number  defined. 

• Working  with  supervisors,  as  part  of  an 
upgrading  program,  with  the  purpose  of 
effecting  positive  change  in  supervisors. 

No  specific  number  defined. 

• The  main  thrust  of  training  activities 
to  be  geared  toward  the  private  sector. 


® As  a result  of  experience,  city  projects 
are  often  asked  to  conduct  general  super- 
visory sessions,  orientation  programs, 
etc.,  as  part  of  an  upgrading  program. 

A count  of  the  number  of  trainees 
taking  part  in  these  programs  is  also 
reported. 

To  report  progress  in  the  above- listed  areas,  the  following 
tables  have  been  designed.  These  tables  are: 

Number  of  Trainees  - First  Cycle  and  Multiplier 

In  this  table  we  report  the  number  of  trainees  who  have 
completed  training  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  trained 
from  the  inception  of  the  contract  through  the  report  date. 
In  the  categories  (specifically  first  cycle  and  multiplier) 
where  numerical  goals  have  been  established,  a comparison 
is  made  between  the  number  of  people  trained  and  the  goal. 
This  comparison  results  in  a calculation  of  the  number  of 
people  remaining  to  be  trained. 

Industry  Characteristics  of  Trainees 

To  monitor  the  types  of  industries  where  training  is  taking 
place,  four  industrial  categories  were  established.  In 
each  of  these  categories,  each  city  established  a quota 
which  it  will  attempt  to  reach.  Quotas  were  established 
for  first  cycle  trainees  only.  As  we  gain  experience,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  expand  these  industrial  classifications 
to  reflect  programs  conducted  in  insurance  companies,  banks, 
public  utilities,  etc. 

In  summary,  this  exhibit  reflects  data  concerning  the 
number  of  people  served  by  each  city  project,  the  type  of 
service  rendered  and  the  industries  in  which  training  is 
taking  place. 

A comparison  is  made  with  the  results  to  date  and  the 
remaining  number  of  people  to  be  serviced  is  calculated. 


Schedule  A- 2 Demographic  Data  - Trainees 

A prime  concert,  of  this  program  is  in  the  area  of  minority 
group  workers.  This  display  categorizes  the  number  of 
trainees  according  to  male/female  characteristics  and 
into  Black,  Spanish- speaking  and  other  categories.  The 
purpose  of  this  data  display  is  to  determine  if  minority 
group  workers  are  being  serviced  by  the  program. 
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First  Cycle 
Multiplier 


Schedule  A- 3 - Number  of  Trainees  - Other 


This  schedule  reports  on  trainees  in  categories  without 
contractual  numerical  goals. 
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Schedule  A- 4 - Cumulative  Summary  of  Training  Activities 


This  schedule  gives  detailed  highlights  of  various  types 
of  training  and  programs  conducted  in  each  type  of  train- 
ing. 

It  is  used  for  first  cycle,  multiplier  and  other  training 
programs  and  contains  the  following  information: 

• Organization  in  which  training  takes 
place 


0 Number  of  Trainees  who  started  the 
program 

0 Number  of  Trainees  who  graduated 

• Old  Job  Title 
0 New  Job  Title 

• Old  Salary 

• New  Salary 

Begin  Date  of  Training 

• End  Date  of  Training 

• Number  of  Trained  Trainers 

• Number  of  Supervisors 
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Schedule  B-l.  B-2.  Sales  Status 

The  presentation  of  numbers  of  people  to  be  trained  has 
little  significance  in  and  of  itself  without  a presenta- 
tion of  data  dealing  with  sales  targets  and  sales  activ- 
ities. 

Two  tables  have  been  constructed  to  present  sales  data. 

They  are: 

B-l  Sales  Targets  - In  this  table  a simple  comparison  is 
made  between  the  number  of  programs  needed  to  be  done  from 
the  date  of  the  report  through  the  end  of  the  contract 
and  the  number  of  programs  that  each  project  has  planned 
to  do  during  the  same  time  frame.  The  difference  represents 
needs  below  or  in  excess  of  planned  program  capacity. 

The  number  of  programs  needed  is  a calculated  amount.  In 
Schedule  A-l,  the  number  of  people  remaining  to  be  trained 
has  been  computed.  By  dividing  the  number  of  people  to  be 
trained  by  an  assumed  class  size  of  ten  trainees,  the  number 
of  programs  needed  to  meet  goals  can  be  determined.  The 
number  of  programs  planned  from  report  date  to  contract 
end  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  program  flow  charts 
which  each  project  manager  developed  during  his  in-service 
training . 

B-2  Sales  Activity  Data  - To  expand  the  usefulness  of  the 
data  display  in  the  table  dealing  with  sales  targets,  sales 
activity  data  is  displayed.  An  analysis  of  sales  activity 
data  will  help  determine  if  sufficient  sales  can  be  made 
to  meet  goals. 

Sales  activity  is  broken  down  into  three  categories.  These 
categories  are: 


* Organizations  in  whi_n  a sale  has  been  made; 

* OrMi-  ■ nations  with  whom  negotiations  are 
cont^  ing; 


ing; 


• Organizations  in  which  a sale  was  not  made 
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The  total  number  of  organizations  contacted  is  displayed. 
This  total  may  or  may  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  three  sales 
categories  delineated  because  in  some  companies  more  than 
a single  program  may  be  negotiated. 

The  sold  category  is  broken  down  into  the  three  areas  of: 

* Not  Started 

# In  Progress 

* Completed 

and  acts  as  a summary  of  program  activity  to  date.  The 
potential- sale  category  is  broken  down  into  the  three 
areas  of: 

* Possible  - initial  contact  stage 

• Probable  - concept  of  HIT  training  has 
been  sold 

• Likely  - in  negotiation  stage  of  specific 
program  details 


First  Cycle 
Multiplier 
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Schedule  C - Cost  Effectiveness 


This  display  is  designed  to  present  cost  data  in  an 
operational  framework.  Its  purpose  is  to  measure  what  is 
being  delivered  for  the  cost  being  expended.  The  tables 
are  constructed  to  present  numbers  (dollars,  numbers  of 
programs,  number  of  trainees)  and  percentages. 

Two  tables  have  been  designed  to  monitor  costs.  These 
tables  are: 

Total  Program  - This  table  is  an  overall  summary.  It  lists 
the  budgeted  funds,  the  funds  expended  and,  by  subtraction, 
the  funds  remaining.  The  number  of  trainees  in  this  dis- 
play are  currently  limited  to  first  cycle  trainees.  In 
this  category  the  goal  is  listed  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  trainees  who  have  been  trained  or  are  in  the  process 
of  being  trained  and,  by  subtraction,  the  number  to  be 
trained.  The  amount  of  funds  expended  is  listed  as  a 
calculation  between  monies  used  for  start— up  activities 
and  monies  used  for  actual  training  costs. 

Contract  Inception  to  Date  - This  table  displays  cost  and 
training  data  which  covers  the  time  period  from  contract 
inception  through  the  report  date. 

Budgeted  costs  for  this  period  are  compared  with  expenditures 
to  date  both  in  dollar  and  percent  form.  The  number  of 
programs  planned  and  accomplished  are  compared  both  on  an 
actual  count  basis  and  in  percentage  form.  The  same 
approach  is  followed  with  the  numbers,  of  trainees.  It 
then  becomes  possible  to  compare  percentage  of  planned 
resources  expended  with  the  percentage  of  training  goals 
accomplished. 


Balance 


Schedule  D-l,  D-2,  D-3  - Program  Quality  Control 


These  schedules  are  designed  to  provide  a quantitatively 
based  quality  analysis  of  training  programs.  When  final- 
ized, these  tables  will  contain  approximately  10-15  key 
aspects  of  a HIT  program  which,  if  evaluated,  would  enable 
the  reader  to  make  an  overall  judgment  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  program.  In  order  to  quantify  this  data,  the 
following  simple  scale  has  been  developed: 

+1  - A program  element  judged  to  have 
to  exceeded  the  standard  require- 
ment. 

0 - A program  element  judged  to  have 
met  the  standard. 

-1  - A program  element  judged  to  have 
been  below  the  standard. 

Each  Schedule  D is  supported  by  a schedule  detailing  the 
program  being  rated,  allowing  the  reader  to  identify  the 
individual  programs. 
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^n tract  No:  82-34-68-19 


Skill  Achievement  Institute 
Operations  Control  Report 


PROGRAM 


PROGRAM  RATING 
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Schedule  D-2 


.tract  No: 


82-34-68-19 


Skill  Achievement  Institute 
Operations  Control  Report 


I PROGRAM 


PROGRAM  RATING 

BALTIMORE 
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Contract  No:  82-34-68-19  Skill  Achievement  Institute  Schedule  D-2a 
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Schedule  D-3 


^n tract  No:  82-34-68-19 

Skill  Achievement  Institute 
Operations  Control  Report 

PROGRAM  RATING 
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Schedules  E-l,  Analytic  Activity  Schedule 

Pre- Training  Data  •'  TT 

E-2,  Analytic  Activity  Schedule  - Phase  I 
Post- Training  Data 


^laMTyprog^sy  siSydof°c^LCftl!owsrwo  broad 

activity  UtL.  These  paths  are  the  collectxon.  processrng 

Training^ata)  ^and'th^collection^Hprocessingandanalysis 

of  datS  after  training  (Phase  II  - Post- Training  Data) . 

A schedule  has  been  developed  to  control  activities  in  each 
Of  these  broad  paths.  These  schedules  ll®t^therr^ya^iytic 
ities  to  be  monitored  in  constraining  orde  . . 

activity  schedules  represent  the  logical  flow  of  acti 
ities  leading  to  completion  of  the  stu  y. 

s*3^E523SBSQg?» 

each  activity.  Columns  have  been  provaded  for^he^lxstang 

aLaiisteddSseJtatherpIr?icullr:l  Report  date  and  revised 

ellateS^'^^i^cbo^arisoh^esulS3!^ . a^cilcuiited^slack 

®d  datel;,  s “iLk  time  may  be  positive  slack  (completion 
onctivitLs  prLr^o  latest  Allowable  date)  or  negative 
slack  (completion  of  activities  after  latest  allowable 
•,  r n space  is  provided  for  listing  the  intervening 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  which  may  be  used  to  make  up  any 
negative  slack.  ■ 

s/srss  sis?  s «’»'5 

effectively  at  a minimum  cost  in  time  and  effor  . 


O 

ERIC 


jJse  of  Data  Displays 

Ntraber/Demographic  Data  - Trainees:  Schedules  A-l,  A-2, 


which  will  adll^aSeareead:rSlSedec°  P?“ra?  ‘i°n 

project  operations  IrldSing  w °5  ?Dt 

established,  to  preset  5*^0^  ?°als  have  been 

achieving  these  goals-  whei-hP  Sss  beinS  made  toward 
emphasizing  the  oriv^e  = r °r  ?0t  Che  Pr°j®=ts  are 
come  from  fhe^get^puStS.  d° 

Sales  Status;  Schedule  B 

enable  the  deader  to  portray  ^ata  which  will 

numerical  goals  bv  disr>1^S^  *"  ^ Possibility  of  achieving 
them  and  th^sta^s  o!P^rnS  ^-t.iS  needed  t0  ach^ve 
base  broadens,  projections  mav^r^de^s  to  the  **** 

ba  -- ta| 

£°/°*  ne  dS  ™-:Sde^ortea^ 

trainees °in  S giv^  Llus^a?  °-  *e  "umber  »f  potential 
the  Program  Quality  Control  Rating  comblned  with 

based  on  dividing  the  number  of^rra^  ° meet.8°als  xs 
trained  by  an  arbitary  ™ajs  fining  to  be 

that  actual  average  class  sizes  are  larier  £?*?  ^ Sh°W 
class  size  factor  would  reduce  the  numbfr-  ^ ^ increased 
required  to  achieve  goals  and  tSreS^"^^^^^8 
judgment  that  a project  has  ^uffinionb  . n a 

objectives.  A furthir  refln^t  of  this  meet 

provided  by  the  sales  analyjij  Cype  of  data  is 
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A project  may  be  on  time  as  far  as  numbers  trained,  its 
capacity  may  be  sufficient  to  do  the  number  of  programs 
required  to  meet  its  goals,  and  yet  it  may  not  have 
sufficient  probable  and  likely  sales  to  support  its 
capacity.  In  another  case,  a project  may  be  falling 
short  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  its  goals  but  have 
enough  sales  to  operate  at  its  level  of  capacity.  This 
type  of  data  mix  can  allow  judgments  to  be  made  as  to 
time  schedule  progress,  likelihood  of  achieving  goals, 
and  where  to  deploy  resources  to  correct  problems.  In 
the  two  examples  given,  one  case,  if  looked  at  only  in 
terms  of  its  accomplishment  to  date,  would  be  considered 
a success  and  yet  it  might  fall  short  of  its  goals  if  the 
sales  picture  were  not  improved.  In  the  second  example, 
while  the  project  would  appear  not  to  be  meeting  its  goals, 
it  is  operating  at  full  capacity.  More  important  is  the 
possibility  here  to  cross-fertilize  the  projects-  In  this 
case,  the  salesman  who  is  selling  successfully  could  com- 
pare his  techniques  with  the  project  whose  sales  effort  is 
lagging. 

Cost  Effectiveness..  Schedule  C 

This  table  is  designed  to  allow  judgments  to  be  made  in 
response  to  the  following  questions: 

#What  is  being  accomplished  for  the  dollars 
being  spent? 

*Are  accomplishments  those  which  were  expected 
for  the  amount  of  dollars  spent? 

•Which  project  is  accomplishing  the  most  for 
dollars  expended? 

The  definition  of  accomplishment  would  be  a mix  of: 

•Numbers  of  People  serviced 

•Types  of  services 


•industries  in  which  services  are  being 
provided 

*Target  population  serviced 

•Quality  of  services  rendered 

and  would  require  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  other  data 
tables,  as  this  table  deals  only  in  terms  of  first  cycle 
trainees.  By  comparing  percentages  of  resources  expended 
with  percentages  of  goals  achieved,  a judgment  can  be  made 
to  determine  which  project  is  most  effective  from  a cost 
standpoint. 

By  comparing  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  individual 
programs,  cross-fertilization  of  financial  management 
approaches  can  be  made  between  projects.  As  the  data 
base  expands  it  may  become  possible  to  develop  more  real- 
istic expectations  of  what  can  be  achieved  for  a given 
input  of  resources. 

Program  Quality  Control  Rating,  Schedules  D-l,  D-2  and  D-3 

These  tables  are  designed  to  quantify  the  quality  of  HIT 
programs.  The  elements  of  a program  selected  to  be  moni- 
tored will  be  quantified  using  the  scale  indicated  on  the 
tables  and  explained  earlier.  A key  use  of  these  tables 
is  to  enable  the  reader  to  make  a judgment  about  whether 
or  not  training  programs  are  being  implemented  according 
to  design.  As  the  data  base  expands,  individual  projects 
may  show  significant  accomplishments  in  certain  training 
program  aspects.  The  techniques  used  in  these  cases  will 
be  cross-fertilized  to  the  other  projects.  With  this 
constant  cross— fertilization,  a more  effective  HIT  model 
can  be  developed.  This  method  of  evaluating  and  improving 
HIT  is  considered  more  realistic  than  an  attempt  to  improve 
HIT  in  a laboratory  type  setting. 


Analytic  Activity  Schedule  Phase  I - Pre-Training  Data  - 
Schedule  E-l 

Analytic  Activity  Schedule  Phase  IX  - Post-Training  Data  - 
Schedule  E— 2 

These  data  displays  are  designed  to  compare  the  actual 
completion  of  activities  against  their  pre- determined 
latest  allowable  dates  and  to  project  the  effect  on  the 

project's  ability  to  meet  the  scheduled  latest  allowable 
dates  of  future  activities. 

This  type  of  data  allows  management  to  project  problems, 
if  any,  and  to  develop  alternate  solutions  when  necessary. 


Comparative  Data  Displays 


This  section  reports  data  on  a month  to  month  comparative 
basis.  The  following  schedules  have  been  recast  to  dis- 
play comparative  data: 

Schedule  A-l  - Training  Data  - First  Cycle  and  Multiplier 

Industry  Characteristics 

Schedule  A- 3 - Training  Data  - Other 

Schedule  B-l  - Sales  Status  - Sales  Targets 

Schedule  B-2  - Sales  Status  - Sales  Activity 

Schedule  C - Cost  Effectiveness 

Schedule  A- 2 - (Demographic  Data)  was  not  recast  to 

display  comparative  data  in  that  this 
type  of  display  is  not  considered 
material . 

Schedule  D - (Program  Quality  Control)  is  already 

shaped  in  a cumulative  mode. 

Schedule  F-l  - First  Cycle  Trainee  Implementation  Plan 

Schedule  F-2  - First  Cycle  Program  Implementation  Plan 

The  comparative  displays  were  designed  to  report  data  from 
the  total  system  and  for  each  of  the  city  projects.  These 
data  displays  will  enable  a reader  to  determine  what  the 
past  has  been,  as  well  as  the  current  picture,  and  then 
lead  to  a judgment  of  the  pace  of  progress  and  the  develop- 
ment of  significant  trends. 
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First  Cycle  Trainees  - Trainees  trained  by  staff. 
Multiplier  - Trainees  trained  by  client  company  staff. 
Quotas . 
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Difference  between  total  programs  and  total  companies  contacted  is  due  to  the  negotiation 
for  more  than  a single  program  in  a particular  company. 
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Contacted 

Difference  between  total  programs  and  total  companies  contacted  is  due  to  the  negotiation 
for  more  than  a single  program  in  a particular  company. 
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First  Cycle  Trainees  - Trainees  trained  by  staff. 
Multiplier  - Trainees  trained  by  client  company  staff. 
Quotas. 
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First  Cycle  Trainees  - Trainees  trained  by  staff. 
Multiplier  - Trainees  trained  by  client  company  staff. 
Quotas . 
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Entry-level  Placements  - Entry-level  positions 
Other  Programs  - Non-upgrading  programs. 
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Operations  Control  Report 
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Difference  between  total  programs  and  total  companies  contacted  is  due  to  the  negotiation 
for  more  than  a single  program  in  a particular  company. 


Contract  No:  82-34-68-19  Skill  Achievement  Institute  Comparative  Schedule  C 

Operations  Control  Report 
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First  Cycle  Actuals 


Contract  No:  32-34-68-19  Skill  Achievement  Institute  Comparative  Schedule  F-2 

Operations  Control  Report 

First  Cycle  Program  Implementation  Plan 
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STATEMENT  OF  WORK 


ERIC 


The  Contractor,  Skill  Achievement  Institute  (hereafter 
called  The  Institute),  shall  carry  out  its  work  in  accor- 
dance with  the  contractor  plan  found  in  the  Proposal  sub- 
mitted herewith  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Adminis trat ion . 

The  Institute,  in  consultation  with  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration, will  function  as  manager  for  a three-city  training 
and  upgrading  program  and  will  furnish  the  necessary  qua  i- 
fied  personnel,  services  and  materials  over  an  eighteen 
(18)  month  period  to  accomplish  the  work  itemized  below: 

a)  Conduct  an  Experimental  and  Demonstration 
technical  assistance  program  for  three 
training  and  upgrading  organizations. 

b)  Select  three  Eastern  cities  for  program 

implementation  from  among  the  following 
seven  cities:  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Boston, 

Massachusetts;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  Syracuse, 

New  York. 

c)  Select  existing  organizations  or  insti- 
tutions (or  combinations  thereof)  to 
function  as  the  training  organization  in 
two  of  the  three  cities;  establish  a new 
non-profit  organization  with  its  own 
Board  of  Directors  in  the  third  city . 

d)  Provide  each  of  the  local  organizations 
with  (1)  Management  Support  Services, 

(2)  Training  Support  Services,  (3) 

Analytic  Support  Services,  (4)  Reporting 


\ i 
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and  Evaluation  Services,  and  (5)  Tech- 
nical Support  Services.  Provide  pro- 
fessional and  technical  expertise  in 
such  areas  as  overall  management,  pro- 
gram development,  analytic  design,  in- 
service  training  and  project  evaluation. 

e)  Conduct  a minimum  of  seven  (7)  ongoing 

in-service  training  courses  for  the  staffs 
of  local  projects.  Course  titles  will 
include : 

1)  Management  Development  and 
Marketing  Techniques  for 
Project  Directors 

2)  Management  Development  and 
Marketing  Techniques  for 
Staff  Personnel 

3)  Training  and  Upgrading  Metho- 
dology and  Concepts  for  Pro- 
ject and  Training  Directors 
and  Training  Staff 

4)  Design  of  Measurement  and 
Data  Collection  Procedures 
for  Pro j ect  Directors , Train- 
ing Directors,  Staff  of 
Analysts,  and  Field  Inter- 
viewers 

5)  Field  Interviewing  Techniques 

6)  Report  Writing  and  Documenta- 
tion 

7)  Reporting  and  Evaluation  Pro- 
cedures 

f)  Provide  the  design-  in  order  to  determine 

some  of  the  short-term  and  long-term  effects 
of  upgrading  training  on  low- ski lied  em- 
ployees and  the  organizations  in  which  they 
work.  Data  will  be  obtained  through  stand- 
ardized collection  instruments  from  each  of 
the  three  cities.  Processing,  analysis  and 


write-up  will  be  performed  on  the 
local  level  and  then  submitted  to 
The  Institute  for  comparative  anal- 
ysis and  write-up. 


g)  Provide  qualitative  and  quant it at ive 
measurement  and  analysis  to  each  pro- 
ject on  a periodic  basis. 

h)  Provide  fiscal  and  budgetary  guidance 
and  control,  including  analysis  of 
cost  experience. 

i)  Establish  a centralized  documentation 
and  information  retrieval  system. 

j ) Submit  six  status  reports  to  the  Man- 
power Administration  during  the  first 
six  months  of  operation  followed  by 
six  bi-monthly  reports  during  the 
following  six  month  period.  Thereafter, 
quarterly  progress  reports  on  each  city 
project  will  be  submitted.  Each  city 
will  be  responsible  for  a final  report. 
The  Institute  will  prepare  a comparison 
and  evaluation  of  each  operation  and 
submit  a final  report . 

k)  Proceed  with  the  following  working  time 
table  for  inception  of  operations: 


Entity 

The  Institute 
First  City 
Second  City 
Third  City 


Approximate  Date 
Operation  Begins 

February  1,  1968 
April  1 , 1968 
May  1,  1968 
June  1,  1968 


1)  Familiarize  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions in  the  manpower  field  with  the  con- 
cepts and  experiences  of  The  Institute 
and  the  local  projects. 
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APPENDIX  D 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  GROUP 

While  the  objectives  and  activities  of  the  Institute 
did  not  change  during  the  life  of  the  program,  the  actual 
implementation  of  the  program  as  discussed  in  Chapter  III 
did  have  an  effect  on  organizational  structure. 

The  Institute  has  adopted,  as  one  of  its  underlying  prin-  ^ 
ciples,  the  concept  that  it  lives  in  a "temporary  society. 
This  is  interpreted  by  the  Institute  to  mean  that  it  must 
always  remain  flexible  as  an  organization,  able  to  adjust 
to  changing  situations. 

The  following  table  of  organizations  displays  the  current 
structure  of  the  Institute  as  it  adapted  to  the  problems 
described  in  Chapter  III  and  to  a changing  workload  as  the 
program  progressed  through  its  various  phases. 

The  structural  changes  reflected  in  this  Table  of 
Organization  are: 

♦ Elimination  of  the  position  of  Director  of 
Operations  resulting  from  the  resignation 
of  the  incumbent.  The  ability  of  the 
Institute  to* function  effectively  without 
this  position  due  to  the  reassignment  of 
responsibilities  to  other  divisions  and 
the  institution  of  formal  control  systems 
such  as  the  Operations  Control  Report 
(Appendix  A) . 

**  The  elimination  of  the  Reporting  and 
Evaluation  Division  resulting  from  the 
inability  to  recruit  an  adequate  re- 
placement for  the  original  director. 
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Reporting  responsibilities  were  assigned 
to  tlie  Management  Systems  Division,  while 
evaluation  responsibilities  were  assigned 
to  the  appropriate  remaining  divisions . 

• The  change  from  the  Marketing  and  Advance 
Operations  Division  to  the  Marketing  and 
Documentation  Division,  reflecting  the 
phase  out  of  advance  operations  activities 
and  the  corresponding  build  up  of  docu- 
mentation activities. 
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APPENDIX  E 


JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 


Project  Director  . 


a)  Summary 

The  Project  Director  has  overall  responsibility  for  the 
planning,  staffing,  coordination  and  administration  of  the 
Project  programs,  personnel,  and  finances.  He  guides  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  Project  in  accordance  with  the 
overall  objectives  of  the  Operations  Committee.  Maintains 
liaison  between  Project  and  the  Board  of  Directors.  Should 
be  innovative  ard  contribute  to  the  body  of  knowledge  in  the 
manpower  field. 

b)  Responsibilities 

Provides  the  leadership  of  the  Project  and  encourages  the 
staff  to  contribute  ideas  so  that  the  concepts  may  be  made 
even  more  effective. 

1)  Plans,  coordinates,  and  administers  the  Project 
programs,  personnel,  and  finances  in  accordance 
with  the  objectives  and  guidelines  of  the 
Operations  Committee. 

2)  Oversees  all  programming  activities;  provides 
technical  guidance  to  personnel  in  these  tasks. 

3)  Keeps  the  Board  of  Directors  continually  in- 
formed as  to  the  progress  of  the  Project  and 
solicits  its  opinions  and  viewpoints  on 
community  affairs. 

4)  Represents  the  Project  before  public,  private 
and  official  agencies. 


5)  Maintains  liaison  with  industry,  labor,  trade 
associations,  educational  institutions,  city, 
state,  and  federal  officials,  and  others  repre- 
senting the  manpower  program. 

6)  Has  responsibility  for  developing  a comprehensive 
marketing  plan  and  aids  in  the  selling  of  programs. 

7)  Provides  periodic  status  reports  to  The  Institute 
in  accordance  with  prescribed  reporting  and  docu- 
menting procedures. 

c)  Qualifications 

Working  knowledge  of  the  manpower  field.  Must  have  five  to 
ten  years  of  experience  in  the  public  sector,  industrial 
and/or  educational  areas. 

Should  be  experienced  in  the  areas  of  manpower  training  and 
research  and  have  both  managerial  and  creative  abilities. 

Have  some  knowledge  of  government  contractual  procedures , 
of  fiscal  and  business  administration  and  community 
relations. 

His  previous  experience  should  demonstrate  a sensitivity  to 
the  problems  of  disadvantaged  citizens. 

An  advanced  degree  in  the  behavioral  or  social  sciences  is 
desirable. 


Director  of  Training 


a)  Summary 

The  Director  of  Training  has  the  overall  responsibility  for 
the  sale,  design  and  implementation  of  all  training  Pr°~ 
grams.  This  includes  planning,  coordination  and  admini- 
stration of  the  department's  programs  and  personnel.  He 
reports  directly  to  the  Project  Director. 


b)  Responsibilities 

1)  Assists  the  Project  Director  in  any  way  that  the 
Director  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program. 

2)  Works  closely  with  The  Institute  through  its  Field 
Advisor  and  Senior  Manpower  Specialist  in  all 
aspects  of  training  and  upgrading  low-skill,  low- 
wage  workers. 

3)  Plans,  coordinates,  schedules,  supervises  and 
evaluates  the  implementation  of  all  training  pro- 
grams; is  responsible  for  the  financial  resources 
and  personnel  assigned  to  the  training  department. 

4)  Supervises  and/or  assists  in  the  preparation  of  all 
training  curricula.  Where  necessary,  after  con- 
sulting the  liaison  personnel,  may  supplement  and 
adjust  Institute  curricula  to  meet  local  needs. 

5)  Supervises  in-service  and  special  training  seminars , 
conferences  and  programs  related  to  the  objectives 
of  the  Project.  Where  required,  after  consulting^ 
with  The  Institute,  is  responsible  for  supplementing 
the  In-Service  training  program  with  curriculum 
components  designed  to  meet  specific  Project  needs. 

6)  At  the  request  of  the  Project  Director,  acts  as 
liaison  between  the  Project  and  outside  public  and 
private  sector  organizations,  including  the 
manpower  agencies. 

7)  Identifies  and  assembles  outside  resources  to  be 
utilized  in  the  fulfillment  of  Project  objectives. 
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8)  Supervises  and/or  assists  in  the  preparation  of  | 

reports  on  all  training  activities . • 

t 

i 
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9)  Keeps  Project  Director  informed  on  a regular  basis  j 

as  to  the  activities,  problems  and  accomplishments  I 

of  the  training  unit.  j 

j 

10)  Serves  as  member  of  the  Marketing  Task  Force  and  at  j 

the  discretion  of  the  Project  Director,  aids  in  the  j 

selling  of  programs.  \ 

\ 

c)  Qualifications 

Special  training  and  experience  in  the  areas  of  manpower  i 

development  (including  remedial  and  work  training) , I 

community  and  human  relations,  and  other  Project  operations.  j 

Applied  experience  in  curricula  and  program  development.  > 

s 

Sound  basic  knowledge  of  learning,  motivation  and  human  j 

behavior  theory . | 

i 

Considerable  business  and  administration  experience.  Demon- 
strated ability  to  supervise  employees. 

Report  and  proposal  writing  experience. 

Ability  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  training  staff.  j 

Sensitivity  to  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  j 

\ 

Combination  work  experiences  in  industry  and  the  social 
fields . 

College  degree  preferred  or  equivalent. 
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Controller 


a)  Summary 

Reports  to  the  Project  Director  and  is  responsible  for  311 
phases  of  financial  and  operational  management  of  the 
organization.  His  duties  include  office  management,  pro 
curement  and  supervision  of  non-professional  personnel. 

b)  Responsibilities 

lj  Cooperates  with  the  Operations  Committee _ and 
the’ Senior  Financial  Advisor  of  The  Institute 
in  establishing  and  implementing  a financial 
management  and  control  system. 

2 is  responsible  for  complete  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  Project,  including  general  accounting 
procedures  adhering  to  stipulated  systems  of 
internal  controls,  budgeting  and  reporting. 

3)  Keeps  abreast  of  all  technical  aspects  of  the 
Project.  Prepares  monthly  status  reports  for 
the  participating  agencies  and  other  periodic 
reports  for  internal  use.- 

4)  Oversees  office  staff  and  supervises  secretarial 
pool. 

5^  Acts  as  personnel  administrator  in  matters  per- 
taining to  payroll,  attendance,  fringe  benefits, 
and  vacation  records. 

6)  Handles  and'  distributes  all  petty  cash  disburse- 
ments for  Project  personnel. 

7)  Advises  the  Project  Director,  on  a scheduleo 
basis,  of  the  financial  status  the  Project. 

c)  Qualifications 

Experience  in  management,  budget  administration,  cost 
analysis  and  financial  planning. 

BBA  With  accounting  major  (CPA  or  MPA  preferred)  and  a 
minimum  of  four  (4)  years  experience  in  government  and/or 

public  accounting. 


Director  of  Marketing 


a)  Summary 

The  Marketing  Director  is  responsible  for  the  entire 
direction  and  the  coordination  of  marketing  training 
programs  to  industries  and  institutions.  This  includes 
planning,  selecting,  selling,  coordinating  and  utilizing 
resources  and  personnel  to  implement  the  marketing  plan 
in  conjunction  with  the  Executive  Staff.  The  Marketing 
Director  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Project  Director. 

b)  Responsibilities 

1)  Coordinates  all  activities  relating  to  marketing 
programs. ' 

2)  Develops  marketing  plan  to  implement  with  tools, 
materials  and  techniques  for  effectively  meeting 
the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  Project. 

3)  As  directed  by  the  Project  Director,  establishes 
contact  with  and  obtains  commitments  from  manage- 
ment (new  job  titles,  increases  in  salary  for 
trainees,  facilities,  cooperation  of  plant  personnel 
etc.)  in  exchange  for  the  Project's  services. 

4)  Assures  that  all  the  criteria  established  by  The 
Institute  are  met  by  management  before  training 
agreements  are  finalized  and  formally  signed. 

5)  Maintains  routine  contacts  and  works  with  training 
staff  to  assure  the  development  of  a well-integrated 
package  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  Project. 

6)  Is  responsible  to  the  Project  Director;  submits 
regular  reports  on  activities  and  progress,  as 
directed. 

7)  Serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Sales  Task  Force. 

c)  Qualifications 

Business  experience  in  areas  such  as  sales,  job  development, 
industrial  and  labor  relations,  anti-poverty  operations, 
community  relations,  public  relations,  program  development 
and/or  management. 


An  advanced  degree  in  a relevant  discipline  is  desirable; 
however,  sufficient  experience  in  the  above  areas  can  be 
considered  as  equivalent. 

Demonstrated  supervisory  and  management  ability. 

An  awareness  and  under standing  of  management,  labor, 
minority  groups  and  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  low- skill , 
low -wage  worker. 

Ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  the  public. 
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Associate  Analyst 
(Director  of  Analytic  Division) 


a)  Summary 

The  Associate  Analyst  is  responsible  for  administering  the 
local  analytic  program  under  the  continuing  guidance  and 
control  of  the  Analytic  Division  of  The  Institute.  He 
reports  directly  to  the  Project  Director  and  works  in 
conjunction  with  the  Training  Director  and  the  Trainers. 

b)  Responsibilities 

1)  Works  closely  with  The  Institute  through  the 
Project  Director  in  implementing  the  analytic 
design  prepared  by  The  Institute. 

2)  Interviews  applicants  for  Assistant  Analyst, 
Analytic  Secretary,  Temporary  Coders /Data 
Collectors,  and  recommends  appointments  to 
the  Project  Director. 

3)  Supervises  total  analytic  staff. 

4)  Participates  in  In-Service  Training  at  The 
Institute  to  become  familiar  with  the  goals , 
approaches,  techniques  and  orientation  of  The 
Institute  and  its  Analytic  Program,  and  re- 
ceives instruction  in  the  training  of  Data 
Collectors. 

5)  Prepares  status  reports  and  a final  report 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Senior  Project 
Consultant  for  submission  to  The  Institute. 

6)  Participates  in  one  training  program  as  an 
Assistant  Trainer  in  order  to  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  total  HIT  approach. 

7)  Engages  in  data  collection  and  supervises  the 
other  members  of  the  staff  in  data  collection, 
data  preparation  and  data  processing,  using 
the  methods  specified  in  the  design,  and 
selects  samples  which  meet  with  the  design 
specifications. 


8)  Detects  problems  that  may  arise  in  the  collec- 
tion and  processing  of  data  and  transmits  these 
promptly  to  The  Institute  with  alternative, 
solutions,  if  possible. 

9)  Conducts  an  In-Service  Training  Program  for  the 
Analytic  staff  instructing  them  on  all  phases 
of  the  Analytic  Program. 

10)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Project  Director, 
serves  as  a member  of  the  Sales  Task  Force 
and  assists  in  selling  HIT  Programs. 

c)  Qualif icat ions 

Two  to  five  years  experience  in  applied  or  academic  analytic 
investigations,  or  equivalent,  with  a demonstrated  ability 
to  handle  all  phases  of  analysis.  Skill  in  handling  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  data,  including  knowledge  of  Sta- 
tistical techniques  and  the  methods  employed  in  analytic 
investigation  which  involve  the  interviewing  of  subjects. 
Should  also  have  some  knowledge  of  computer  processing  and 
some  supervisory  experience. 

A degree  in  one  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  essential. 


Assistant  Analyst 


a)  Summary 

The  Assistant  Analyst  is  responsible  for  assisting  the 
Associate  Analyst  in  data  collection  and  data  preparation. 
He  reports  directly  to  the  Associate  Analyst  and  will 
assume  supervisory  assignments  received  from  him. 

b)  Responsibilities 

1)  Works  closely  with  the  Associate  Analyst  in 
the  data  collection  and  data  preparation  of 
the  Analytic  Program. 

2)  Assumes  supervisory  responsibilities  given 
to  him  by  the  Associate  Analyst  in  data 
collection  and  data  preparation. 

c)  Qualifications 

An  Associate  Degree  in  social  science  or  its  equivalent  in 
training  or  experience  is  necessary.  Ability  to  coordinate 
and  supervise  others  is  also  essential.  An  ability  to 
understand  act ion- oriented  analytic  activities  is  important. 


Trainer  \ 

, — — | 

a)  Summary  j 

The  Trainer  assists  the  Marketing  Director  in  obtaining 
employer  and  union  cooperation  for  the  establishment  of  j 

High  Intensity  Training  Programs.  He  plans  and  implements  j 

upgrading  training  programs  for  industry . He  reports  i 

directly  to  the  Director  of  Training. 

b)  Responsibilities 

1)  Assists  the  Marketing  Director  in  obtaining  the 

cooperation  of  management,  unions,  trade  associa-  j 

tions  and  other  necessary  groups  for  the  purpose  j 

of  establishing  in-plant  High  Intensity  Training  j 

Programs . j 

2)  Analyzes  within  the  plant,  target  jobs  to  which 

trainees  are  to  be  upgraded.  j 

3)  Seeks  the  cooperation  of  supervisors  and  skilled  j 

employees  within  the  organizations  to  be  served^  j 

in  the  preparation  of  curriculum  for  the  upgrading  j 

program.  | 

4)  Develops  curriculum  for  the  new  program,  which  will  j 

follow  innovation  features  of  High  Intensity  j 

Training  rather  than  the  traditional  methods  of  j 

instruction.  ! 

l 

5)  Develops  daily  schedule  for  training  program.  j 

! I 

6)  Selects  plant  employees  skilled  in  those  work 
operations  being  taught  to  trainees  as  consultants 
and  course  instructors,  as  needed. 

7)  Selects  on-site  facilities  to  be  used;  coordinates 
training  so  that  classroom,  demonstration  and  on- 
the-job  training  can  be  carried  on  without 
scheduling  problems. 


8)  Interviews  prospective  trainees  and  assists  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  could  successfully  complete 
the  training  program;  reviews  prospective  trainees' 
work  history  for  supplementary  information. 

9)  Oversees,  coordinates  and  directs  training  programs 
on  daily  basis. 

10)  Conducts  all  sessions  devoted  to  trainee  motivation 
and  self-development . 

11)  Encourages  full  participation  in  the  program  by 
trainees;  solicits  support  of  management,  super- 
visors, and  labor. 

12)  Meets  with  trainees,  supervisors,  and  management  to 
discuss  their  interrelationships  and  problems  that 
might  arise  as  a result  of  the  program. 

13)  Evaluates  all  aspects  of  the  training  program  on  a 
regular  basis. 

14)  Secures  and  records  information  necessary  for  The 
Inst itut e ' s eva luat ion . 

15)  Makes  follow-up  contacts  after  completion  of 
training  program  as  required. 

16)  Furnishes  Training  Director  with  all  reports,  data 
and  monographs,  as  requested. 

17)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Training  Director,  serves 
as  a member  of  the  Sales  Task  Force  and  assists  in 
the  selling  of  programs. 

c)  Qualifications 

Experience  in  small  and/or  large  organizations  focusing  on 
skill  training  and/or  supervisory  training  or  other  areas 
of. demonstrated  experience  in  training. 

An  understanding  of  learning  and  motivation  theory  and  how 
these  basic  concepts  can  be  applied  to  the  planning,  develop 
ing  and  implementing  of  training  programs.  Awareness  of 
new  techniques  and  materials . 


ft  > 


Demonstrated  ability  to  conceptualize  and  present  ideas 
clearly. 

A demonstrated  sensitivity  toward  workers  and  minority 
groups . 

degree  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  or  in  the  ccmmunica 
ions  field  would  be  helpful. 

High  degree  of  flexibility  and  ability  to  work  with  a 
variety  of  groups  at  many  levels. 


Assistant  Trainer 


a)  Summary 

The  Assistant  Trainer  is  responsible  for  assisting  the 
Trainers  in  functions  that  the  Trainers  feel  would  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  program  and  the  Assistant 
Trainer's  learning  experiences.  Reports  directly  to  the 
Director  of  Training. 

b)  Responsibilities 

1)  Assists  Trainers  in  gathering  information  and 
developing  curriculum  materials. 

2)  Assists  with  preparing,  assembling  and  distributing 
curriculum  materials ; acts  as  liaison  between 
Trainers  and  Project  production  staff  for  con- 
trolling curriculum  production  flow  and  meeting 
assigned  deadlines. 

3)  Performs  field  research  assignments  given  by  the 
Trainers . 

4)  Makes  arrangements  for  and  follows  up  on  materials, 
equipment,  etc. , to  be  used  in  class  and  training 
situations . 

5)  Observes  and  plays  an  active  role  in  training 
programs . 

6)  Familiarizes  himself  with  the  trainees,  their 
backgrounds,  personalities,  traits;  as  directed 
by  Trainers,  assists  trainees  during  their  class- 
room and/or  training  situations  in  any  way 
requested. 

7)  Gives  presentations  to  class  when  assigned  by 
Trainers . 

8)  Assists  Trainers  in  preparing  and  following  through 
on  the  production  of  weekly  reports. 

9)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Training  Director,  serves 
as  a member  of  the  Sales  Task  Force  and  assists  in 
the  selling  of  programs. 


c)  Qualifications 


Demonstrated  ability  to  conceptualize  clearly;  can  express 
thoughts  well,  both  verbally  and  in  writings 

Has  demonstrated  a sensitivity  toward  workers  and  problems 
of  low-skilled  membeirs  of  minoirity  giroups. 

Displays  an  understanding  of  learning  and  motivation 
theory  and  how  these  concepts  can  be  applied  to  planning, 
developing  and  implementing  training  programs. 

A degree  (preferably  in  education  or  social  sciences)  and/ 
or  equivalent  experiences  in  job  training  in  private 
industry  or  federally  sponsored  anti-poverty  programs. 
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APPENDIX  F 


TIME 

9:00  - 9:15 

9:15  - 9:30 

9:30  - 10:15 

10:30  - 10:45 

10:45  - 11:00 

11:00  - 12:30 

11:00  - 12:30 

11:00  - 12:30 
11:00  - 12:30 

11:00  - 12:30 


In-Service  Training 


First  Day 


ACTIVITY 

PARTICIPANTS 

Welcome : Conference 

Objectives 

All  Conference 
Participants 

Review  of  Three-Day 
Agenda 

All  Conference 
Participants 

Three-City  Progress 
Report 

All  Conference 
Participants 

Institute's  Progress 
Report 

All  Conference 
Participants 

Future  Projections: 
Overview 

All  Conference 
Participants 

Training  Forms 
Workshop 

City  Projects' 
Repres  enta tives 

Marketing  Workshop 

Marketing 

Directors 

Research  Workshop 

Research  Groups 

Common  Managerial 
Problems  Workshop 

Project  Direc- 
tors 

Common  Fiscal 
Problems  Workshop 

Controllers 

„ tUM?*'*)**''*'**.  * * «. ♦ ^*4'T-: ? 7iV*l « v.  J*f  • i-.v-y  «.  **•  SK.w*?i*~ttt<-.‘iu*~ 


TIME 

ACTIVITY 

PARTICIPANTS 

11:00  - 12:30 

Training  Techniques 
Workshop 

Training  Staffs 

1:30  - 5:30 

Altering  Negative 
Behavior  and  Super- 
visory Development 
Workshop 

Training  Staffs 

1:30  - 3:00 

Common  Fiscal 
Problems  Workshop 

Controllers 

1:30  - 3:00 

Quality  Control 
Workshop 

Project  Direc- 
tors 

3:00  - 5:30 

Evaluation  Workshop 

Project  Direc- 
tors 

1:30  - 5:30 

Research  Workshop 

Research  Staffs 

1:30  - 5:30 

Marketing  Workshop 

Marketing 

Directors 

8:30  - 11:00 

Sharing  Project 
Experience 

Training  Staffs 
(add*l  mtgs.  if 
necessary) 

8:30  - 11:00 

Management  System 
Presentation 

Second  Day 

Project  Direc- 
tors 

8:30  - 9:00 

Community  Leader- 
ship Development: 
Overview 

All  Conference 
Participants 

9:00  - 12:30 

Research  Workshop 

Research  Staffs 

9:00  - 12:30 

New  Concepts  Work- 
shop 

Project  Direc- 
tors, Control- 
lers 

9:00  - 10:30 

Community  Leader- 
ship Development 

W'"*7’  *•  op 

Marketing  Drs., 
Training  Staffs 
Exec.  Secre- 
taries 

TIME 

ACTIVITY 

10:30  - 12:30 

Interaction  with 
Supervisors  Workshop 

1:30  - 5:30 

Training  Techniques 
Workshop 

1:30  - 4:30 

Research  Workshop 

1:30  - 4:30 

Future  Directions 
Workshop 

4:30  - 5:30 

Research  Workshop 

4:30  - 5:30 

Cost  Benefit 
Analysis 

8:00  - 10:00 

Informal  Discus- 
sion 

Third  Day 

8:30  - 12:00 

Management  Game : 
Decision-Making 
& Human  Relations 

9:00  - 12:00 

Project  Orientation 
and  Case  Studies 

2:00  - 3:00 

Project  Directors' 

Informal  Meeting 
Question  & Answer 
Session 


Informal  Gathering 


PARTICIPANTS 

Training  Staffs, 

Executive 

Secretaries 

Training  Staffs, 
Marketing  Drs . , 
Controllers 
(1:30  - 4:30) 

Research  Staffs 

Project  Direc- 
tors 

Research  Staffs 

Project  Direc- 
tors, Control- 
lers 

All  Conference 
Participants 


All  Conference 
Participants 


Guests 


Project  Direc- 
tors 


All  Conference 
Participants 


2:00  - 4:00 
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In-Service  Training 
Project  Training  Staff 


Participants : 


Projects'  Training  Staffs, 
Institute's  Teaching  Team 


Time : 


Eleven  Days 


First  Day 

Session  I 
Session  II 
Session  III 


Introduction 

Orientation 

Evaluation  of  In-Service 
Training  Program 


Second  Day 

Session  I 

Session  II 
Session  III 


Job  Training  in  the  USA:  An 

Overview 

HIT : An  Overview 

Local  City:  Social  and 

Business  Climate 


Third  Day 

Session  I HIT:  The  Package 

Session  II  Organizational  Behavior 


Fourth  Day 

All-D.ay  session 


HIT:  Marketing  and  In-Plant 

Activities 


Fifth  Day 

Morning  Session 

Seventh  Day 

Session  I 
Session  II 


Eighth  Day 

Session  I 
Session  II 


Research 
HIT  Analysis 

Curriculum  Development  and 
Writing 

HIT  Analysis 

Curriculum  Development  and 
Writing 


Ninth  Day 

Session  I 
Session  II 


I 


ERLCi52 


Session  III 


HIT  Curricula:  The  Constants 

In-Plant  Selection  of  Trainees 
and  Company  Trainer 
Training  Methodology 


Marketing  HIT:  Overview 


Eigth  Day 

Topic : 


Ninth  Day 

Topic : 


I Analytic  Overview 
II  Briefing  on  In-City  Activi- 
ties 


Note:  At  the  end  of  this  cycle,  the  project  staffs  return- 

ed to  their  respective  cities  for  ten  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  they  met  at  The  Institute  for 
the  second  cycle. 

In-Service  Training 
Project  Managers 
Cycle  II 


First  Day 

Participants : 
Topics : 


Project  Staffs 
In-City  Activities 
Debriefing 


Second  Day 

Participants 

Topic : 

Third  Day 

I Participants 
Topic : 


Project  Directors  and 
Controllers 
Project  Management 


Controllers 

In-Depth  Fiscal  Policies 
and  Practices 


II  Participants 
Topic : 


Associate  Analysts 
In-Depth  Analytic  Policies 
and  Practices 


III  Participants : 
Topic : 


Program  Developers 
In-Depth  Marketing  Policies 
and  Practices 


Fourth  Day 

I Participants 

Topic : 


Project  Directors,  Control 

lers.  Training  Directors 
Project  Management 


0 I 

ERIC? 


2221 


153 


Fourth  Day 

I Participants : 


Fourth  Day 

I Participants : 

Topic  : 

Project  Directors,  Control- 
lers , Training  Directors 
Project  Management 

II  Participants : 
Topic : 

Associate  Analysts 
In-Depth  Analytic 

III  Participants : 
Topic : 

Program  Directors 
In-Depth  Marketing  Policies 
and  Practices 

IV  Participants : 
Topics  : 

Controllers 

In-Depth  Fiscal  Policies  and 
Practices 

Fifth  Day 

Participants : 
Topic : 

Project  Staffs 
In-Depth  Study  of  Reporting 
and  Evaluation 

Sixth  Day 

Participants : 
Topics : 

Project  Staffs 
Concluding  Meeting 

Tenth  Day 

Session  I 

Session  II 
Session  III 

Using  Visual  Aids  and 

Training  Equipment 
Reporting 

Teaching  Laboratory 

Eleventh  Day 

Session  I 

Session  II 

Field  Visit 
Closing  Meeting 

In-Service  Training 
Proiect  Managers 
Cycle  I 

First  Day 

Participants : 
Topic : 

Project  Directors 
Project  Directors 'Briefing 

Second  Day 

Participants : 
Topics : 

Project  Staffs 
I Orientation 
II  Preliminary  Evaluation 
Lecture 

Note:  Project's  staffs  participated  in  all  further 

sessions  unless  otherwise  noted. 


Third  Day 

Topics : 

I Racial  Problems : An  Overview 

II  HIT:  An  Overview 

III  Local  Overview:  Business  and 

Community 

Fourth  Day 

Topic : 

HIT  Package 

Fifth  Day: 

Topic : 

Project  Management 

Sixth  Day 

Topic : 

Reading  Assignments 

Seventh  Day 
Topic : 

Field  Trip 
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Proiect  Advance:  Breaking  the  Barriers  of  Occupational  Iso- 
lation: A Report  on  Upgrading  the  Low- Skill,  Low-Wage 

Workers . 1966. 

A report  on  an  upgrading  feasibility  study  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  \ It  describes  in  detail  the  possibilities  for 
introducing  programs  designed  for  upgrading  the  underem- 
ployed workers  in  fi^e  industries  (hospitals,  plastics, 
restaurants,  electrical  components,  and  retail  groceries). 
The  workers,  their  working  environment,  and  specific 
training  programs  are  discussed.  This  comprehensive  work 
also  includes  a High  Intensity  Training  model,  field  ex- 
periences and  research  finding.  An  accompanying  summary 
volume.  An  Overview,  relates  the  highlights  of  the  project. 

Proiect  Advance:  A Proposal  for  Upgrading  Low-Wage,  Low- 

Skill  Employees  in  Small  Organizations.  1966. 

This  volume  discusses  the  roots  of  the  problem  of  the 
underemployed  worker,  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
program  and  its  research  study.  A detailed  account  of 
selection  of  industries  and  of  the  training  methods  to  be 
used  in  upgrading  the  underemployed  are  also  included. 

Phase  11  Project  Extension:  A Proposal  for  Upgrading  Low- 

Skill,  Low-Wage  Employees.  1967. 

This  proposal  describes  the  planned  second  year  of  opera- 
tions of  training  low-skill  workers  for  better  jobs.  It 
includes  plans  for  English  language  proficiency  training, 
for  training  company  trainers  to  conduct  upgrading  pro- 
grams and  for  in-service  training  of  the  project's  per- 
sonnel. Also  included  is  a detailed  description  of  the 
developing  concepts  of  High  Intensity  Training. 
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Cross-City,  Cross-Plant  Comparative  Analyses  of  the  Effects 
of  Training  and  Upgrading  Low- Skill,  Low-Wage  Workers 
Through  High  Intensity  Training,  1968. 

This  volume  describes  the  analytic  design  carried  out  by 
the  separate  analytic  divisions  of  each  of  the  city  pro- 
jects in  the  three-city  upgrading  program.  A fourth 
aspect  of  the  design  undertaken  by  the  Institute  is  also 
included.  There  are  outlined  specific  responsibilities 
of  each  analytic  division,  the  critical  components  of  the 
analytic  programs,  and  the  analytic  concerns,  questions, 
materials  and  methods  to  be  used. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 


This  is  Volume  II  of  a four -volume  report  on  an  eighteen- 
month  E&D  contract  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labo_ , Manpower  Administration.  The  reader  will  find  that 
the  entire  report  is  cross-referenced  according  to  subject 
matter  when  this  seemed  advisable.  The  other  volumes  and 
their  subjects  are  listed  below: 

Volume  I,  An  Applied  Model  for  Project  Management, 
sets  forth  the  managerial  parameters  used  in  the 
system  management  of  the  three-city  upgrading  pro- 
gram. It  also  gives  a detailed  account  of  the 
initiating  activities  and  subsequent  operations 
organization  and  controls. 

Volume  III,  High  Intensity  Training  Methodology,  is 
a volume  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  A Handbook  for 
Implementation , 'discusses  in  detail  an  ideal  model 
of  HIT  and  includes  a description  and  explanation 
of  the  five  phases  of  activities  of  this  model. 

Part  II,  A Field  Review  of  Selected  Programs,  is  a 
discussion  of  the  findings  of  a sampling  of  actual 
training  programs  and  an  examination  of  the  under- 
lying assumptions  of  HIT. 

Volume  IV,  An  Analysis  of  the  Short  Range  Impact  of 
High  Intensity  Training,  is  a discussion  of  the 
findings  of  a panel  study  conducted  by  the  Institute 
and  its  field  analytic  task  force. 

Summary  Volume , Upgrading  the  Underemployed  in  the 
Work  Environment:  A Summary  of  the  4 -Volume  Report.,. 

Footnotes  are  listed  according  to  the  chapter  £h  which  they 
appear  in  the  last  section  of  the  volume.  A glossary  of 
Operational  Definitions  ha.s  been  included  for  the  reader's 
convenience  and  also  appears  near  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  Annotated  Bibliography  lists  the  material  published  by 
the  Institute  during  its  association  with  three  phases  of 
E&D  upgrading  activities. 


PREFACE 


The  objective  to  train  and  upgrade  the  underemployed  worker 
and  establish  the  upgrading  process  on  an  on- going  basis 
within  industry  has  been  the  compelling  f°rce^ehind  ^f 
Institute's  marketing  and  sales  philosophy.  There  can  be 
no  in-plant  training  program  without  the  consent  of  the 
organization.  The  experiences  and  insights  of  the  thr 
city  projects'  Marketing  Directors  led  them  _o  make  strong 
recommendations  that  this  volume  presenting  guidelines  for 
marketing  and  sales  be  written  and  shared  with  other  man- 
power projects.  I am  grateful  to  them  for  the  case  studies 
they  provided  for  this  volume  - 

Without  the  dynamic  drive  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Marks,  Executive 
Director  of  The  Institute,  who  provided  the  direction  and 
encouragement  for  adopting  management  and  business  techniques 
to  the  execution  of  the  entire  marketing  and  sales  effort  *s 
well  as  to  the  overall  operation  of  The  Institute,  this  vol 
nmg>  would  not  have  been  written. 

Norman  Goldberg,  the  creative  force  who  originally^ 
tualized  High  Intensity  Training,  the  product  offered  to 
industry  for  upgrading  in  the  work  environmenthasb^ena 
constant  source  of  practical  ideas  and  knowledgeable  counsel 
during  the  marketing  and  sales  of  the  program. 

The  confined  dedicated  efforts  of  the  staffs  of  The  Institute 
and  each  of  the  three-city  projects  were  heavily  drawn  upon 
for  this  volume. 

X am  deeply  grateful  to  my  administrative  assistant,  Mildred 
Weill,  for  constant,  tireless  and  dedicated  application  o 
her  many  talents  to  the  production  of  this  volume  (as  ^11  _ 

as  the  entire  series  of  volumes  that  make  up  this  repo  ) 
the  year's  activities  preceding  it. 

To  The  Institute’s  Editor,  Mary  Farrar,  appreciation  is  ex- 
tended for  her  professional  competence  in  the  editing  or  t e 
four  volume  report,  and  for  the  substantive  contributions 
she  made  that  helped  clarify  and  order  the  material.  P£js * 
Finally,  my  personal  thanks  to  her  for  saying  the  right  things 
to  encourage  me  in  the  writing  of  this  volume. 
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Before  training  for  upgrading  the  underemployed  in  the  work 
environment  can  take  place,  employers  must  be  willing  to 
allow  an  outside  agency  funded  by  the  federal  government  to 
have  access  not  only  to  their  workers,  but  also  to  their 
plant  facilities.  Skill  Achievement  Institute  had  discovered, 
during  its  involvement  In  manpower  programs  previous  to  the 
three— city  experience,  that  selling  the  idea  of  upgrading  and 
convincing  the  employers  to  cooperate  were  steps  that  required 
marketing  expertise.  Accordingly,  this  volume  relates  in  de- 
tail the  marketing  philosophy  which  has  enabled  the  three  city 
projects  to  gain  access  to  thousands  of  underemployed  workers: 
sell  the  employer  what  he  needs.  The  Institute  had  already 
discovered  that  an  appeal  to  management's  social  responsibil- 
ity was  usually  not  enough  to  interest  them,  since  so  many 
similar  appeals  are  made.  And  this  kind  of  sales  presentation 
is  really  not  a true  reflection  of  the  worth  of  High  Intensity 
Training  to  the  employers.  Therefore,  marketing  of  HIT  was 
established  on  the  basis  of  selling  a product  — HIT  — that 
would  provide  tangible  benefits  to  employers  in  the  forms  of  a 
skilled  manpower  pool  and  a heightened  morale  that  would  have 
an  effect  on  both  productivity  and  the  personnel  problems  of 
turnover,  absenteeism,  and  lateness. 

In  order  to  put  this  philosophy  into  practice,  a thoroughgoing 
Marketing  Plan  was  established  by  the  Institute  for  the  multi- 
city upgrading  program.  Eventually  this  plan  was  adapted  to 
the  local  needs  by  each  city  project.  The  Marketing  Plan 
called  for  a statement  of  objectives  which  included  the  cri- 
teria for  the  selection  of  target  industries  and  the  contrac- 
tual program  quotas  of  types  of  industry  and  types  of  upgrad- 
ing programs  - The  Plan  required  a data  base  which  would  show, 
among  other  things,  skill  shortages,  growth  rate  in  an  area, 
and  an  identification  of  companies  likely  to  be  interested  in 
upgrading.  A third  facet  of  the  plan  was  a statement  of 
strategy  — exactly  which  companies  and  what  people  should  be 
contacted.  Sales  materials  such  as  brochures,  demonstration 
kits,  and  viewgraphs  were  also  described  in  the  Marketing 


Plan.  Market  research  was  suggested  as  a tool  for  constant 
evaluation  of  the  marketing  efforts  of  each  project. 

This  volume  describes  and  explains  how  the  Marketing  Plan 
was  implemented  and  gives  detailed  advice  on  the  actual  sales 
process,  illustrated  by  case  histories  of  HIT  programs  sold 
in  each  of  the  three  cities  to  industries  and  hospitals. 

Since  this  volume  of  detailed  marketing  philosophy  and  imple- 
mentation deals  precisely  with  the  problems  facing  many  man- 
power training  programs,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
helpful  reference  to  other  agencies. 


INTRODUCTION 


STciil  Achievement  Institute  was  one  of  the  first  projects 
in  the  field  of  upgrading  to  be  funded  by  the  Manpower 
Administration,  United  States  Department  o£  Labor.  The 
Institute’s  activities  have  been  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  a systematic  approach  to  upgrading  should  be  founde 
upon  the  existing  and  potential  manpower  needs  of  xndustry, 
and  not  primarily  upon  an  appeal  to  management  s socxal 
responsibility . 

Every  aspect  of  project  management  has  been  organized  by  The 
Institute  on  a business-like  basis.  The  professional  posture 
has  in  no  way  sacrificed  a sensitivity  toward  and  response  to 
the  demand  for  the  realistic  preparation  o^  the  underemployed, 
particularly  the  underemployed  minority- group  workers  tor 
skilled  job  status  and  wages.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  Instx- 
tute  found  that  a rational  systems  approach  to  the  manpower 
problems  facing  the  nation  can  lend  respectabxlxry  and  credit- 
ability  to  a field  that  perhaps  to  date  has  borne  the  unfor- 
tunate stigma  of  "poverty  program."  An  important  aspect  of 
this  rational  approach  has  been  developed  by  market xng  and  ^ 
selling  upgrading  programs  to  business  management.  Onl>  atter 
an  upgrading  program  has  been  "sold"  to  management  can  x 
begin  to  benefit  the  underemployed  worker.  The  Institute  has 
stood  firm  in  the  belief  expressed  in  the  Manpower  Report  to 
the  President, 


"Creative  collaboration  between  private  industry 
and  government  is  essential  to  any  real  solution 
to  the  urgent  immediate  problems  of  hard-core  un 
employment  and  poverty.  It  is  also  an  important 
key  to  progress  toward  full  development  of  the 
country’s  human  resources." 


This  collaboration  is  also  proving  to  be  essential  in  the 
process  of  upgrading  in  industry.  But  before  this  joint 
effort  can  be  accomplished,  industry  must  be  educated, 
negotiated  with  and  sold  on  the  programs  and  services  that 
are  offered  by  governmental  agencies.  Therefore,  The 
Institute  has  evolved  a method  of  presenting  upgrading  pro- 
grams not  unlike  the  method  by  which  any  other  industrial 
product  is  presented. 

It  2.s  the  purpose  of  this  volume  (II)  to  demonstrate  how  a 
nonprofit  organization  has  submitted  the  concepts  and  tech- 
niques of  needed  services  in  upgrading  to  employers . These 
approaches  are  not  traditional  in  the  presentation  of  man- 
power programs,  but  have  been  found  to  be  effective  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  The  steps  outlined  and  examples 
given  in  this  volume  are  based  on  the  specific  training 
service  provided  by  The  Institute  upgrading  projects  over  a 
three- year  period.  However,  the  concepts  and  techniques  can 
be  applied  to  the  marketing  and  sales  of  programs  developed 
by  other  manpower  agencies. 

The  decision  to  prepar  a separate  volume  on  marketing  and 
sales  arose  from  an  evaluation  of  project  sales  activities. 
Meeting  project  commitments  to  implement  prepared  training 
and  upgrading  concepts  and  techniques  was  primarily  im- 
peded by  the  time  required  to  come  to  closure  on  a sale. 

It  was  noted  that  there  is  a substantial  gap  between  the 
body  of  manpower  knowledge  and  experience  and  the  application 
of  that  knowledge  to  the  industrial/ labor  market.  One  of 
the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  that  gap  is  that  little  or 
no  thought  is  given  to  the  manner  in  which  services  are  pre- 
sented to  the  market . 

If  this  volume  does  no  more  than  focus  attention  on  that 
gap,  reasons  for  its  existence,  and  ways  to  close  it,  then 
its  publication  will  have  ser/ed  its  purpose. 

Overview  of  the  Volume 

Chapter  I is  a summary  of  experimental  and  demonstration 
upgrading  activities  of  Skill  Achievement  Institute  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  development  of  marketing  and  sales . 

Chapter  II  describes  the  need  for  a marketing  plan.  It  in- 
cludes also  a description  of  the  components  of  the  plan  and 
how  the  plan  can  be  used. 


Chapter  III  presents  the  necessity  of  knowledgeability  of 
the  product  or  service  to  be  sold  and  of  its  benefits  to  the 
employer  and  underemployed  worker.  The  chapter  also  dis- 
cusses the  Letter  of  Agreement  with  the  employer. 

Chapter  IV  presents  the  factors  necessary  for  a knowledge  of 
the  market  - who  is  the  customer?  What  are  his  apparent 
needs?  What  is  the  current  competition  for  filling  his 
needs?  This  chapter  also  suggests  a knowledge  of  the  em- 
ployee and  his  relationship  to  the  community  - who  is  the 
underemployed  worker  and  where  and  how  does  he  live? 

Chapter  V presents  a series  of  sales  techniques:  referrals, 

mailings,  telephone,  mass  media,  and  any  other  means  of  reach- 
ing the  potential  user  of  the  upgrading  service - 

Chapter  VI  deals  with  the  actual  sales  situation:  communica- 

tion, the  first  appointment,  follow-up  sales  meetings  and 
sales  materials . 

Chapter  VII  is  concerned  with  marketing  management  and  the 
training  of  a sales  force  to  implement  the  marketing  plan. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  guidelines  shared  in  this  volume 
will  be  greatly  amplified  in  the  proximate  future  through  the 
experiences  of  all  who  use  them. 


CHAPTER  I 


MARKETING  HIGH  INTENSITY  TRAINING  AND 
UPGRADING  PROGRAMS:  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


Three  Phases  of-  Upgrading  Activities 

This  volume  on  marketing  and  sales  is  based  on  experiences 
acquired  during  three  experimental  and  demonstration  phases 
in  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker.  Since  Skill  Achieve- 
ment Institute  (The  Institute)  has  been  associated  with  the 
problems  of  upgrading,  it  has  experienced  three  distinct 
chronological  phases  that  will  be  described  in  this  chapter, 
each  new  phase  founded  upon  the  knowledge  and  expertise 
gained  from  the  previous  programs . 

The  Institute  presently  serves  as  a system  manager  for  a 
three-city  in-plant  upgrading  project  in  Newark,  Baltimore 
and  Cleveland.  This  project  employs  a technique  known  as 
High  Intensity  Training  (HIT)  for  upgrading  the  underemployed 
worker  and  altering  attitudes  and  behavior  of  supervisors 
and  managers. 

HIT  is  a systematic  means  of  offering  low-wage  employees 
skill  training  and  upgrading  for  specific  jobs  with  a salary 
^-ncre^®e  y sad  at  the  same  time  providing  them  with  human 
relations  skills  and  other  means  for  self- development . HIT 
has  proved  to  be  a pragmatic  solution  to  employers’  needs  for 
skilled  labor.  It  offers  expeditious  in-plant  training 
(usually  forty  hours  spread  over  a period  of  five  weeks) 
which  allows  the  employer  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the 
trainees  new  proficiencies  more  quickly  than  traditional 
training  methods  would  allow.  HIT  also  demonstrates  to  the 
employer  that  he  possesses  in  his  pool  of  low— wage  workers 
the  human  resources  that  can  help  solve  his  manpower  problems. 
(For  a further  description  of  HIT  see  Chapter  III  of  this 
volume  as  well  as  Volume  III  of  this  report.) 


Phase  I - Feasibility  Study  (New  York  City) 


The  first  step  in  this  progression  of  upgrading  programs. 

Phase  I,  was  a feasibility  study  of^the  need  for  upgrading 
programs  in  the  New  York  City  area.^-  Funded  by  a grant 
from  the  City  of  New  York  in  1966,  the  research  was  con- ^ 
ducted  by  interviewing  managers  and  personnel  and/or  train- 
ing staffs  in  150  organizations  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  The  study  showed  that  some  employers  realized  the 
need  for  training  their  workers,  but  did  not  have  the  time 
or  personnel  or  expertise  to  conduct  a training  program. 

Other  employers  showed  evidence  of  prejudice  toward  their 
low-wage  workers,  and  needed  to  be  convinced  of  the  abilities 
and  interest  level  of  the  members  of  this  labor  pool. 

While  not  generally  described  as  such,  this  feasibility  study 
was,  in  effect,  the  first  step  toward  developing  marketing 
research  in  the  field  of  upgrading. 

The  last  aspect  of  this  study  was  a pilot  upgrading  project 
in  a major  New  York  City  Medical  Center.  The  project1 s staff 
conducted  a HIT  program  and  thereby  created  an  in-plant  train- 
ing paradigm,  which  was  followed  in  the  second  developmental 
phase  of  the  upgrading  experience. 

Phase  II  ~ One-City  Model  (New  York  City) 

Phase  II,  a logical  progression  of  the  feasibility  study,  was 
an  experimental  and  demonstration  program  to  test  and  to  de- 
velop the  in-plant  training  paradigm  into  a one-city  upgrading 
model.  This  phase  was  funded  by  a contract  with  the  Office 
of  Manpower  Policy  Evaluation  and  Research  (OMPER) , United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  from  September,  1966,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1968.  The  objectives  of  this  phase  were  to  test  the 
training  and  upgrading  methodology  of  the  HIT  package  in  a 
number  of  organizations  in  the  New  York  area,  and  to  conduct 
two  analytic  studies.  These  studies  were  to  examine  the 
readiness  of  workers  to  be  trained  and  upgraded  and  also  to 
determine  where  a job-vacancy  criterion  could  be  used  to 
select  industries  for  upgrading. 

While  the  program  of  Phase  II  accomplished  most  of  its  objec- 
tives, it  also  set  forth  several  challenging  implications  for 
immediate  use  or  for  further  study.  One  of  these  was  that 
HIT  should  be  marketed  as  a product  the  employer  needs,  and 
not  as  an  appeal  to  his  social  conscience.  This  volume  will 
develop  this  specific  point  further.  Also,  Phase  II  determined 


that  HIT  should  include  formal  clinics  for  first-line  super- 
visors who  may  feel  threatened  by  their  subordinates'  new 
training  and  who  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  HIT  to 
their  immediate  staffs. 

Phase  II  also  demonstrated  that  HIT  could  be  implemented  in 
a variety  of  industries  because  it  is  flexible  enough  to  be 
custom  designed  for  each  plant  situation.  The  one-city 
project  of  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker  also  provided 
an  organizational  model  that  could  be  applied  to  a much 
broader  geographical  area. 

Phase  III  - Three-City  Model  (Baltimore,  Cleveland  and  Newark) 

The  third  and  most  recent  experimental  and  demonstration 
phase  was  a logical  progression  and  extension  of  the  previous 
phases.  Phase  III  was  funded  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  with  a contract  for  repli- 
cating the  one-city  training  and  upgrading  paradigm  in  three 
cities.  The  contract  covers  the  period  from  February,  1968, 
to  July,  1969.  The  Institute  was  formed  to  act  as  system 
manager  for  this  multi-city  program.  As  The  Institute  agreed 
in  the  contract,  its  responsibilities  as  system  manager  in- 
volve four  particular  areas  of  guidance  and  control: 

• Expansion  of  the  training  and  upgrading 

i and  analytic  experiences  of  Phases  I and  II; 

• Provision  of  total,  integrated  planning  for 

I the  entire  system  of  upgrading  programs; 

i 

j 

• Provision  of  technical  support  in  manage- 
ment, training,  marketing  and  analytic 
studies; 

• Coordination  of  the  entire  multi-city  up- 
grading program. 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  third  phase  were  broader  in 
scope  than  the  reliability  and  validity  testing  purposes  of 
the  previous  programs.  Other  objectives  include: 

• Determining  whether  a variety  of  sponsoring 
agencies  could  aid  in  implementing  HIT; 

• Developing  and  conducting  a study  to  deter- 
mine short-term  and  long-term  effects  of  HIT 


on  the  workers  and  on  the  employing  organi- 
zation; 

• Overseeing  the  three- city  operations  to  train 
1050  low-wage  workers  directly  and  1050  in- 
directly through  trained  company  personnel; 

• Providing  overall  planning,  technical  support 
and  coordination  for  each  city  project; 

• Refining  HIT  upgrading  and  marketing  techniques; 

• Establishing  a central  information  and  evalua- 
tion system. 

The  Institute  began  the  three-city  upgrading  program  by  estab- 
lishing each  local  project  under  the  auspices  of  a state, 
city  and  nonprofit  sponsoring  agent.  The  sponsoring  organi- 
zations are: 


• In  Newark  - The  Commissioner  of  the  New  Jersey 

State  Department  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try in  concert  with  the  State  Em- 
ployment Service. 

• In  Cleveland  - The  Mayor  * s Department  of  Human 

Resources  and  Economic  Development. 

• In  Baltimore  - A private,  nonprofit  organization. 

The  Institute  performed  the  technical  services  of  recruiting 
and  training  staffs  for  each  city  project,  providing  the 
necessary  logistics,  and  establishing  the  base  for  marketing 
the  HIT  package  to  local  industry.  For  the  duration  of  the 
program.  The  Institute  continued  to  provide  each  city  project 
support  services  by  conducting  in-service  training  for  the 
training  staffs,  assisting  the  marketing  of  the  HIT  package, 
and  helping  to  solve  general  management  and  administrative 
problems  as  they  arose  in  each  city.  (See  Appendix  A for 
Operations  Control  Report.) 


The  Institute  was  responsible  for  the  analytic  design  and 
a system  for  evaluating  the  progress  of  each  project.  The 
analytic  program  assessed  the  short-range  impact  of  HIT  on 
the  workers  trained,  their  peers  and  supervisors,  and  the 
organizational  structure;  the  evaluation  process  addressed 
^tself  to  the  training  methodology  and  techniques. 
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The  Institute  designed  and  implemented  a central  information 
system  to  facilitate  management  of  the  entire  program.  The 
information  system,  while  still  in  the  developmental  stage 
is  concerned  with  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  of* 
program  progress.  To  date  the  system  provides  an  empirical 
basis  for  identifying  and  solving  problems. 

Other  refinements  of  the  upgrading  process  derived  from  this 
three-city  program  include: 

• The  efficacy  of  HIT  in  a wider  variety 
of  industries  than  in  the  single  city 
ProSram»  demonstrating  that  this  train— 
iug  program  can  be  administered  to  meet 
particular  needs; 

• The  substantiation  that  HIT  marketing 
techniques  (the  development  of  marketing 
P^-ans  and  sales  techniques  for  use  in 
each  city)  were  effective;  the  employers 
who  have  cooperated  with  the  upgrading 
projects  were  sold  on  the  basis  of  HIT 
helping  to  fill  their  manpower  needs; 

• The  addition  of  new  features  to  HIT  which 
lay  the  foundation  for  linking  the  trained 
employees  with  programs  of  further  train- 
ing and  study  such  as  community  colleges, 
skill  centers  and  vocational  schools. 

Phase  III,  then,  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  one-city  up- 
grading model  of  Phase  II  could  be  replicated  under  three 
,rent  sponsoring  agencies  in  a variety  of  geographical 
settings,  but  also  that  the  total  HIT  package  was  capable  of 
development  and  expansion  in  several  directions. 


Three  Phases  of  Marketing  Upgrading  Programs 

Tlie  feasibility  study  in  Phase  I provided  the  initial  market- 
ing research  on  the  readiness  of  "small  business"  (those  em- 
ploying 250  or  less)  to  train  and  upgrade  low-skill,  low-wage 
employees.  Most  of  the  organizations  in  the  study  (plastics, 
hospitals,  restaurants,  groceries  and  electrical  components) 
were  experiencing  some  form  of  labor  shortage.  Hospitals 
evidenced  the  most  critical  shortage,  with  plastics  companies 


closely  Hollowing.  The  shortages  that  most  of  these  organi- 
zations experienced  were  primarily  in  semi-skilled,  skilled 
and  supervisory  levels;  there  appeared  to  be'  little  or  no 
difficulty  in  hiring  unskilled  labor.  However,  despite  their 
acknowledged  apparent  deficiencies,  these  low-skill  workers 
generally  received  very  little  training  and  were  expected  to 
learn  the  necessary  skills  while  on  the  job. 

In  some  cases  where  upgrading  of  entry  level  workers  did 
occur,  the  process  tended  to  be  informal  and  the  selection 
of  workers  for  upgrading  haphazard  and  subject  to  change. 

Most  respondents  acknowledged  that  directed  upgrading  train- 
ing would  help  alleviate  skilled  labor  shortages,  improve 
worker  performance,  and  reduce  turnover  and  absenteeism.  But 
these  same  respondents  were  deterred  by  factors  of  time,  cost 
and  in-plant  training  capability. 

The  majority  of  the  organizations  expressed  a willingness  to 
cooperate  with  an  outside  professional  agency,  particularly 
one  which  was  funded  by  the  government  and  would,  therefore, 
absorb  the  cost  of  training  the  low-skill  worker  in  the  plant 
setting.  These  findings  and  the  successful  implementation  of 
High  Intensity  Training  model  in  a large  New  York  City  hos- 
pital provided  a basis  for  marketing  in  Phase  II. 

This  second  phase  began  with  "selling"  the  concept  of  HIT 
upgrading  to  those  organizations  in  the  study  who  had  evi- 
denced the  greatest  degree  of  interest  and  need.  At  this 
stage  of  development,  no  one  person  had  been  designated  as 
director  of  sales  or  marketing;  the  task  was  divided  among 
executive  staff  members.  While  formal  marketing  plans  and 
sales  strategies  were  not  introduced  into  the  system  until 
Phase  III,  the  groundwork  was  laid  in  Phase  II. 

It  became  necessary  to  place  the  High  Intensity  Training  con- 
cept in  a framework  acceptable  to  businessmen  and  employers. 

A sample  Letter  of  Agreement  was  prepared.  This  instrument 
outlined  services  which  the  training  agency  offered  and  it 
also  stated  the  concomitant  responsibilities  of  the  organi- 
zation contracting  those  services.  (This  Letter  of  Agreement 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  III.) 

Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  concepts  and  methods 
were  held  with  two  manpower  groups  of  the  target  industries: 
trade  and  business  associations  and  the  New  York  City  Labor 
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Council  and  member  unions.  The  referrals  from  these  meetings, 
along  with  the  positive  respondents  to  the  original  feasi- 
bility study,  constituted  the  initial  market.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  year  in  Phase  II,  HIT  programs  had  been  marketed, 
sold,  and  implemented  in  over  fifty  organizations. 

The  next  phase  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  HIT  upgrading 
programs  could  be  sold  in  the  same  manner  to  a variety  of  new 
industries  and  organizations  in  other  cities.  In  the  Advance 
Operations  stage  of  Phase  III,  The  Institute  collected  data 
on  seven  cities:  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Newark, 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Syracuse.  Baltimore,  Cleveland 
and  Newark  were  selected  as  having  the  highest  potential 
receptivity  of  HIT  programs.  The  two  major  criteria  for 
these  decisions  were  (1)  large  non-white  population  and  (2)  a 
recent  history  of  industrial  readiness  to  cooperate  with  man- 
power training  programs . 

Prior  to  establishing  the  three-city  projects.  Institute  staff 
members  arranged  meetings  with  representatives  of  business, 
industry,  labor,  education,  government,  and  the  community. 

This  type  of  public  relations,  before  the  start  of  marketing 
and  training  operations,  helped  prepare  the  way  for  initial 
sales  contacts  by  the  city  projects. 

Project  staff  members  were  then  recruited  and  given  In-Service 
Training  at  The  Institute.  Each  project  had  a sales  repre- 
sentative, who  was  originally  referred  to  as  Program  Developer 
and  subsequently  as  Marketing  Director,  to  reflect  the  market- 
ing and  sales  philosophy  adopted  by  The  Institute.  (This  phi- 
losophy will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter.) 

The  three-city  Marketing  Directors  were  given  an  In-Service 
Training  program  comprised  of  general  project  management  and 
HIT  concepts.  (This  In-Service  Training  is  described  in 
Volume  I of  this  series.)  The  In-Service  Training  also  in- 
cluded basic  guidelines  for  developing  each  project's  market- 
ing and  sales  plans,  training  in  sales  techniques,  preparation 
of  sales  materials,  and  guidelines  for  marketing  managing. 

Each  Marketing  Director  was  required  to  prepare  a Marketing 
Plan,  containing  the  following; 

• Statement  of  general  objectives; 

• Marketing  research; 


• Sales  strategy; 

• Sales  materials; 

• Market  management. 

Time  pressures  to  meet  certain  contractual  numerical  com- 
mitments were  a reality  which  necessitated  an  immediate  sales 
effort  simultaneous  with  preparation  of  the  plan.  Therefore, 
it  was  not  until  the  projects  were  about  one- third  into  their 
contracts  that  the  plan  began  to  serve  as  the  blueprint  for 
action.  Chapter  II  will  discuss  this  Marketing  Plan. 

At  this  writing  (May,  1969),  HIT  upgrading  programs  have 
taken  place  in  over  forty  private  and  public  organizations 
in  three  cities;  , in  retail  trade;  insurance;  housing; 

health,  food,  and  other  services;  printing;  in  manufac- 
turing : meat  processing;  plastics;  electrical  components; 

chemicals;  aircraft  engines.  By  the  end  of  the  contractual 
period,  each  city  project  is  committed  to  have  trained  and 
upgraded  350  underemployed  workers  directly  and  another  350 
indirectly  (through  trained  company  trainers)  in  approxi- 
mately 35  organizations.  The  contracts  are  for  eighteen 
months;  at  least  three  of  those  months  were  spent  training 
and  tooling  up  for  full-scale  operations.  It  can  be  seen 
then,  that  each  Marketing  Director  would  have  to  average  a 
little  more  than  two  sales  a month.  This  requires  planning, 
tight  scheduling,  and  constant  follow-up.  Chapter  V of  this 
volume  discusses  each  of  these  steDS  in  detail. 

The  Implications  of  Our  Marketing  Experiences 

The  three  phases  of  E&D  have  had,  and  continue  to  have,  a 
double  focus:  the  underemployed  worker  and  his  employer. 

The  underemployed  worker,  because  of  long  periods  of  exposure 
to  inequitable  social  and  economic  structures  and  to  unimagin- 
ative educational  processes,  finds  himself  permanently  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  occupational  ladder.  Conversely,  the 
contemporary  middle-sized  employer  finds  himself  facing  rapid 
social,  economic,  and  technological  change  with  manpower,  job 
structure,  production  and  human  relations  problems.  What  is 
more,  that  same  employer  has  limited  time  or  funds  or  in-plant 
resources  to  solve  those  problems. 

We  have  seen  that  HIT  programs  have  had  positive  affects  on 
the  lives  of  the  workers , and  that  these  workers  have  become 
assets  to  organizations  for  which  they  work. 


Unlike  institutional  manpower  training  programs,  in  which 
trainees  are  recruited  to  attend  courses  away  from  the  job 
setting,  in-plant  HIT  programs  can  only  be  performed  when 
a company  permits  entry  into  its  system.  Therefore,  The 
Institute  has  developed  a philosophy  and  approach  to  mar- 
keting  and  sales  similar  to  that  of  the  profit-oriented 
business  enterprise.  The  ’’product"  (training  and  upgrading 
programs)  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  customer"  (employer)  and  not  as  another  government 
appeal  to  businessmen  to  recognize  their  social  responsibility 
toward  the  underprivileged. 


We  have  learned  that  functioning  on  a business-like  basis 
increases  the  possibilities  for  a long-term  relationship 
with  the  business  community.  One  of  the  essential  tools  for 
pei forming  this  function^  we  have  found,  is  the  Marketing 
Plan.  Sales  must  be  founded  on  a sound  knowledge  of  the 
product  and  of  the  market,  on  a knowledge  of  competitors  in 
the  field,  and  on  a step  by  step  strategy  of  approach  to 
sales.  All  of  these  call  for  on-going  marketing  research. 
They  also  imply  a constant  review,  and  when  necessary,  re- 
vision of  the  plan. 

In  an  experimental  and  demonstration  program,  the  training 
needs  of  a changing  market  can  and  should  be  recorded.  How- 
ever, these  needs  cannot  rapidly  influence  the  shape  of  the 
product,  training  for  upgrading.  In  the  last  three  years, 
this  E&D  upgrading  project  has  encountered  a wide  range  of 
requests  from  management  that  were  related  to  the  process  of 
upgrading.  But  these  requests  were  often  for  other  kinds  of 
training  and  not  specifically  involved  with  upgrading  the 
underemployed,  for  which  the  project  is  mandated.  The  up- 
grading projects  and  The  Institute  have,  however,  kept  their 
sights  on  this  specific  target. 


The  next  phase  of  Institute  activity  will  consider  the  pro 
cess  of  upgrading  within  an  organization  system.  What  is 
learned  in  the  next  period  of  experimentation  will  help  to 
expand  and  enhance  the  "product"  sold  to  industry. 


Secretary  of  Labor,  George  P.  Shultz  recently  stated,  "His- 

nossibil^  e^n°miS5S  haVe  Sivetl  only  a Passing  nod  to  the 
contHw!7  5ha*  ? better  functioning  labor  market  could 
contribute  significantly  to  the  overall  functioning  of  the 
economy.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  way  we  design  and 
run  our  manpower  programs  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
answering  the  vital  and  closely  connected  questions  of  how 
we  can  Widen  economic  opportunities  and  maintain  a high  level 
of  employment  while  at  the  same  time  controlling  inflation."5 
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This  statement  can  be  read  as  a strong  appeal  to  manpower 
programs  and  agencies  to  promote  their  activities  on  as 
broad  a scale  as  possible.  Obviously,  the  p| 

trial  and  business  sectors  are  made  aware  of  the  val 
training  and  upgrading  programs,  for  instance, 
their  acceptance  of  them  will  be.  And  it  is  only  after  this 
acceptance  of  formalized  upgrading  is  a fact  that  the  under 
employed  worker  can  begin  to  derive  the  benefits  from  this 
manpower  program. 

And  -inversely,  marketing  of  manpower  programs,  wxll  be 
successful  to  the  degree  that  it  reflects  an  awareness  of 
the  economic  and  social  trends  of  the  natxon  and  of  the 
industries  served. 

The  growing  proliferation  of  manpower  services  and  programs 
Ss  Sde  AePtask  of  selling  training  for  upgrading  Programs 
increasingly  more  complex.  At  the  same  time,  management  has 
become  increasingly  more  wary  of  a fragmented  approach  to 
' solving  manpower  problems. 

Marketing  and  Sales  Philosophy 

Traditional  Approach  to  Sales 

Business  experts  agree  that  the  modern  concept 
which  bases  all  marketing  operations  on  a rational  plan  has 
not  yet  reached  the  majority  of  businessmen.  They  still  view 
marketing  as  nothing  more  than  a systematic  and  purposeful 
organization  of  all  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  to  sexl  a 
product,  to  deliver  it  to  the  customer,  and  to  get  paxd  for  xt. 

This  outdated  marketing  process,  transposed  to  the  manpower 
and  training  field,  is  evinced  in  marketing  manpower  training 
programmes8  s imply  a way  to  orgeuize  ell  the  work  that  has  to 
be  Sue  to  place  and  train  the  greatest  numberof 
and  underemployed  in  the  shortest  period  of  time.  The  validly 
and  virtue  of  a program  are  very  often  thoughtto 
themselves.  If  a program  does  not  speak  for  itself^  then  a 
appeal  is  made  to  social  responsibility.  Many  we-  ^ 

out  programs  have  gone  unused  for  want  of  the  proper  plan  of 
introduction  to  the  potential  user.  And,  at  the  same  time , 
a part  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  these  programs  has 
been  lost  to  the  general  E&D  effort.  When  amanpowerpro- 
gram  is  marketed  with  a rational  plan,  more  than  the  imme 
diate  future  is  served:  the  potential  effectiveness  o 
subsequent  upgrading  and  other  training  programs  is  also 
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influenced,  because  the  manpower  expertise  gained  in  success- 
fully marketed  manpower  programs  is  available  for  later 
endeavors . 

Total  Marketing  Concept 

The  sales  experiences  of  Phase  I and  II  gave  rise  to  the 
development  by  The  Institute  of  a Marketing  and  Sales 
philosophy.  It  has  adopted  what  modern  business  refers  to 
as  the  total  marketing  concept . " This  means  far  more  than 
selling  HIT  upgrading  programs.  Peter  Drucker  describes  the 
marketing  concept  within  a chapter  entitled  ''The  New  Entrepre- 
neur" in  his  book.  The  Age  of  Discontinuity. 6 


first,  we  need  'marketing'  that  looks  upon  the 
entire  business  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
ultimate  purpose  and  justification,  that  is, 
from  the  point  c r view  of  the  customer  (or  rather 
the  'customers,'  since  every  business  and  every 
product  has  at  least  two,  and  usually  many  more, 
quite  different  kinds  of  customers  to  satisfy/ . 
This  means,  above  all,  that,  one  does  not  try  to 
look  at  the  customer  for  'our  product . ' As  long 
as  one  thinks  of  'our  product,'  one  is  still 
thinking  in  terms  of  selling  rather  than  in 
terms  of  marketing.  What  matters  is  the  custom- 
er's behavior,  his  values,  and  his  expectations. 
And  under  this  aspect,  one's  own  business,  let 
alone  one's  own  product,  hardly  exists  at  all. 

a true  marketing  point  of  view  no  product  and 
no  company  is  .assumed  to  have  the  slightest  im- 
portance to  the  customer  or  Indeed  to  be  even 
noticed  by  him.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  only  interested  in  the  satisfaction  he 
seeks  and  in  his  needs  and  expectations . The 
customer's  question  is  always,  *What  will  this 
product  or  this  business  do  for  me  tomorrow?  * 

"Second,  businessmen  will  have  to  learn  to  prac- 
tice ’marketing'  as  an  innovating  force  in  itself 
They  have  to  learn  that  the  truly  new  does  not, 
as  a rule,  satisfy  demands  that  already  exist. 

It  creates  new  expectations,  sets  new  standards, 
makes  possible  new  satisfactions. 


" Innovative  marketing  therefore  creates  markets. 

New  technology  always  needs  new  markets  which  were 
not  even  conceivable  until  the  new  technology 
created  new  demands . " 

The  Institute  has  adapted  this  philosophy  and  terminology 
to  the  manpower  field,  more  specifically  to  the  concept  of 
marketing  upgrading  programs.  Obviously,  each  facet  of  mar- 
keting products  in  a profit-making  orientation  will  not  be 
analogous  to  the  marketing  of  services  (or  products)  which 
are  sponsored  and  funded  by  government  agencies.  However, 
the  similarities  are  great  enough  to  warrant  adaptation  of 
the  philosophy  and  usage  of  the  terms.  For  example,  the 
"customer"  for  the  upgrading  project  is  both  the  company  and 
the  employee  to  be  trained  and  upgraded.  The  funded  manpower 
project,  therefore,  becomes  as  familiar  as  possible  with  the 
behavior,  values,  and  expectations  of  both  these  facets  of 
the  customer.  The  project's  reason,  for  being,  to  satisfy 
the  needs  and  expectations  of  the  customer,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  this  understanding. 


Another  marketing  axiom  — the  customer  is  always  right  — 
does  not  apply  to  upgrading  projects'  marketing  plan.  The 
organizations  to  which  the  "product!'  is  being  presented  are 
not  always  right  in  their  assessment  of  the  skilled  manpower 
potential  that  would  result  from  training  and  upgrading  their 
underemployed  workers.  If  these  customers  were  always  right, 
they  would  have  been  providing  the  training  and  upgrading 
opportunities  all  along. 

Organizational  needs,  then,  are  not  always  recognized.  The 
customer  very  often  has  to  be  led  to  the  point  of  discovering 
his  manpower  needs  and  potentials.  Manpower  programs  will 
l have  to  learn  to  practice  marketing  as  an  innovating  force,, 
l in  itself.  There  is  a real  potential  for  innovative  market- 

fc  ihg  by  E&D  manpower  programs  to  create  in  business  and  indus- 

\ try  new  expectations,  set  new  standards,  make  possible  new 

satisfactions. 

| In  summary,  during  three  years  of  experimental  and  demonstra- 

| tion  activities  to  train  and  upgrade  the  underemployed  worker 

| in  the  plant  environment,  HIT  upgrading  programs  have  been 

implemented  in  more  than  one  hundred  private  and  public  organi- 
| zations.  An  important  part  of  that  experience  has  been  con- 

~ vincing  top  management  in  a wide  variety  of  industries  to 

capitalize  on  its  own  human  resources  to  satisfy  semi-skilled 
and  skilled  labor  shortages.  It  is  this  experience  that  has 
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led  1116  Institute  to  the  development  of  a marketing  and  sales 
philosophy  patterned  on  the  approach  of  business  and  industry. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this 
serve  as  guidelines  for  the  marketing  and  sales 
of  other  upgrading  programs . 


volume  will 
activities 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  MARKETING  PLAN 
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Rationale 

f essential  Unction  of  management,  becomes  more 
important  for  any  organization  as  today's  business  environ- 

<,t--.^^ieCOmeS.more  comPlex-  The  many  intertwining  facets  and 
structures  of  manpower  administration  make  planning  every 
step  of  a program,  and  especially  the  marketing  step,  in- 

ma Short-term  and  long  range  plaAs  for 
market  activities  form  a necessary  base  for  every  other  step 
m a manpower  program's  progression.  F 

A W. ^Frey  defines  the  marketing  program  as  "a  written  plan 

goals  and  describing  the  b-ad  — £•  of 

SU|s®stfd.written  Plan  can  be  adapted  to  the  marketing 
neecte  of  training  programs.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
sue  a systematic  plan  and  program  of  marketing  activities 
are  evident  because  it  accomplishes  the  following: 

• Compels  those  responsible  to  be  clear  and 
explicit  about  evaluating  the  organization's 
present  situation  and  setting  future  market- 
ing objectives; 

• Economizes  time  of  marketing  personnel  by  pro- 
viding a basis  for  effective  organization  and 
coordination  of  all  marketing  efforts; 

• Provides  the  criteria  by  which  actual  market- 
ing operations  can  be  controlled  and  evaluated; 

• Tends  to  stimulate  growth  and  development  by 
forcing  organized  consideration  of  new  market- 

opportunities  and  replacement  of  services 
that  are  experiencing  a declining  market; 


• Necessitates  analysis  of  other  services 
in  the  market; 

• Distinguishes  between  the  factors  or 
variables  in  the  business  situation 
that  are  controllable  and  those  that 
are  not.  Flexibility  can  then  be  built 
into  plans  for  future  operations  with 
cognizance  of  the  uncontrollable  factors. 

Prerequisites  for  effective  marketing  planning  are  described 
in  Frey's  Marketing  Handbook^  as: 

• Systematic  procedure; 

• Sympathetic,  cooperative  top  management; 

• Specific  assignment  of  overall  responsi- 
bilities to  a capable  marketing  executive; 

• An  organization  favorably  predisposed  to 
the  benefits; 

• Adequate  records  and  competent  research 
skills . 


Tbe  Institute  emphasized  these  prerequisites  during  the  man- 
agement training  program  for  the  three-city  upgrading  projects  - 
Funded  for  only  eighteen  months,  each  project  was  to  implement 
the  High  Intensity  Training  upgrading  model  in  a minimum  of 
thirty- five  organizations.  A two-month  time  period  out  of 
each  city  project's  contract  was  needed  for  the  project  to 
become  operational.  Consequently,  each  project  found  it 
necessary  to  sell  an  average  of  two  programs  a month  in  order 
to  meet  contractual  commitments. 


From  the  start,  the  temptation  was  to  plunge  immediately  into 
the  direct  sales  phase  of  activities.  In  the  rush  "to  get 
things  off  the  ground"  The  Institute  found  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  postpone  planning  indefinitely  or  to  give  it  only 
token  attention. 

While  there  was  initial  reluctance,  the  projects'  managers^ 
were  eventually  convinced  that  the  preparation  of  a marketing 
plan  at  the  start  of  activities  would  provide  greater  assur- 
ance of  meeting  contractual  commitments.  Furthermore,  they 
realized  that  a marketing  plan,  once  executed,  would  permit 
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wJS?,  ^stematic  review  and  lay  the  foundation  for  estab- 
xshxng  the  project  on  fxrm  ground  beyond  the  eighteen  month 

<See  "«“•  ^ - H-tatLg  Process" 

Ideally  speaking,  it  would  have  been  preferable  for  each 
project  to  have  taken  the  one  required  month  to  prepare  the 

Pl3n  Pri°r.t0  the  Start  °f  sale®‘  Sstead?  both 
saLTeotofft  Carr,led  °Ut  simultaneously . As  « consequence 
1 £f  ° a s*ow  start.  and  the  marketing  plan  was  not 
project^17  US6d  untl1  a few  months  into  the  life  of  each 

Components  of  a Marketing  Plan 

’[S®**  iS  ”?  automatic  guide  to  a simple,  expedient  pattern 

anol?  a6SS^Ul  marketinS  efforts  than  can  be  universally 
applied.  Too  many  uncontrollable  variables  will  intervene 
However,  these  can  be  identified  on  a general  basis 

StitorsCitSatU?fntrwllable  v?riables  are  the  market  com- 
petxtors,  that  xs,  other  organxzations  offering  similar  ser- 

vices,  and  tne  distribution  channel  structure. 

variables  are  the  product,  the  methods  and 
° s for  selling,  and  the  internal  marketing  framework. 

When  The  Institute  conducted  an  in-service  training  program 
for  the  market  directors  of  each  city  project  it  had 
d-;  °r„V  philosophy  and  technique  for  marketing  and  pro-  7 
vided  a plan  for  marketing.  Each  project  then  prepared  its 
own  plan,  based  on  this  outline:  prepared  its 

• Statement  of  general  objectives,  including 
those  of  the  organization  and  specific  mar- 
ket targets; 

* Current  and  future  situations  of  the  market; 

* Skill  Upgrading,  Inc.,  the  Baltimore  Proiect  i<5  a rMnnrhflf 

whftheraor°not  rte^fft-1176  ^ketinS  plan  =°uld  determine 
ine  a orofit  . a1  m°r?  ProJect  should  consider  becom- 

xng  a profxt  oriented  organxzation  as  one  of  its  alterna- 
tives to  contxnued  government  support.  ' 

**  Dxstrxbutxon  Channels:  a term  describing  sales  activities 

of  .an  organization  with  retailers  and  wholesalers.  S ex- 
field °f  fa  i‘StribUti0n  channel  in  the  manpower  training 
field  would  be  a trade  or  business  association. 
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• Statement  of  strategy; 

• Sales  materials; 

• Marketing  research  and  evaluation. 

The  methods  by  which  these  steps  were  implemented  and  this 
presentation  of  steps,  should  be  regarded  as  illustrative 
rather  than  directive.  All  examples  are  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  marketing  and  selling  HIT  upgrading  programs 
in  three  cities. 

Statement  of  General  Objectives 

By  contractual  commitment,  the  three  cities  had  as  their ^ 
primary  objective  the  conducting  of  in-plant  High  Intensity 
Training  and  upgrading  programs  for  approximately  700  low- 
skill,  low-wage  workers  who  earn  not  more  than  $5,000  a year. 
An  analytic  study  to  determine  the  short-range  effects  of  HIT 
upgrading  programs  on  the  employee  and  his  environment  was 
also  to  be  conducted  in  four  of  the  organizations  where  train- 
ing was  to  take  place.  There  were  other  objectives  for  the 
E&D  eighteen  month  three  city  projects,  but  the  aforementioned 
is  the  only  one  necessary  to  this  discussion.  The  overall 
organizational  objective  had  been  established,  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  market  in  New  York  City,  and  reflected  the 
government  contractual  connnitmont . 

Criteria  were  established  for  selection  of  industries  where 
programs  were  to  be  implemented. 

• Concentration  of. Black  and  other  minority- 
group  workers  earning  $5,000  or  less;" 

• Company  size  from  50  to  500  employees; 


* Based  on  the  knowledge  that  opportunities  for  mobility  of 
the  underemployed  worker  were  practically  nil  for  the 
minority-group  worker  in  the  one-city  model,  the  three 
cities  selected  for  establishing  upgrading  projects  were 
those  with  the  greater  number  of  Blacks  and  other  minority 
group  workers.  The  proposals  from  each  city  project  also 
described  the  target  population  for  HIT  as  the  low- skill, 
low-wage,  particularly  the  Black  and  other  minority  group 
workers,  earning  $5,000  or  less. 
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Figure  2.1 

MARKETING  PROCESS  - FLOW  NETWORK 


• Geographic  location  within  the  radius 
designated  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor; 

• Job  vacancies  or  possible  job  restruc- 
turing at  semi-skilled  and  skilled  levels. 

Other  indicators  for  possible  industry  selection  were: 

• Industry  expansion  requiring  additional 
employees; 

• High  turnover  at  entry-level  revealing 
likely  absence  of  promotional  activity; 

• Seasonal  employment  fluctuations  indicat- 
ing a need  for  part-time  supervisors  and 
for  employees  trained  in  multi-skills. 

An  analysis  of  the  marketing  objectives  could  not  ignore  the 
contracted  program  quotas.  Reflecting  both  the  goals  of 
E6cD  and  the  constraints  of  time  and  cost,  program  quotas 
were  set  by: 

• Type  of  industries;  projected  number  of 
HIT  programs  and  analytic  studies  to  be 
implemented  in  each. 

Type  of  programs  within  each  industry; 
priority  listing  by  types  of  skills  and 
trainee  quotas. 

It  can  be  seen  from  this  brief  review  of  objectives  that  the 
plunging  immediately  into  sales,  quite  independent  of  overall 

project  objectives,  could  have  resulted  in  diffuse  or  wasted 
effort. 

A good  marketing  plan  should  be  audited  by  the  organization 
using  it  after  a reasonable  amount  of  time.  This  operation 
serves  as  a check  on  how  effectively  the  stated  objectives 
are  being  realized.  As  described  in  an  American  Management 
Association  Report*,  "The  marketing  audit  may  thus  be  de- 
emed as  a systematic,  critical,  and  impartial  review  and 
analysis  of  the  total  marketing  operation;  of  the  basic  ob- 
jectives and  assumptions  which  underlie  them  as  well  as  the 
methods,  procedures,  personnel,  and  organization  employed  to 
implement  the  policies  and  achieve  the  objectives.  *The  audit 
can  advisedly  consist  of  two  principal  steps  obtaining  answers 


to  two  broad  questiors:  (1)  Where  are  we  now?  and  (2)  How 

did  we  get  here?”  This  continuous , objective  review  of 
marketing  procedures  can  provide  greater  strength  to  any- 
marketing  plan. 

Current  and  Future  Situation  of  the  Market 


That  compr-ehensive  market  data  should  be  gathered  early  in 
a marketing  plan  seems  axiomatic.  For  the  three-city  project 
the  market  research  included  the  industry  or  company,  the 
trade  or  business  asscciation,  and  the  labor  union  falling 
within  the  bounds  of  established  criteria. 

The  marketing  data  base  was  built  by  these  steps: 

• Comparative  analysis  of  industry; 

• Growth  rate  in  the  area; 

• Record  of  employment  by  industry; 

• Record  of  employment  pattern  by  industry, 
occupation,-  earnings  and  race; 

• Skill  shortage  survey; 

• Occupational  projections; 

• Labor  turnover  rates; 

• Analysis  of  above  data  to  determine  those 
industries  meeting  the  established  criteria; 

• Preparation  of  profile  on  industries 
selected; 

• Background  on  companies  within  the  indus- 
trial categories  identified  above  (see 
Appendix  B for  sample  form  used  by  one 

of  the  projects); 

• Identification  of  those  companies  listed 

that  could  be  distinguished  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following:  high  turnover  and  job 

vacancy  rates,  seasonal  unemployment,  parti- 
cipants in  MA-5  programs  or  members  of  NAB- JOBS; 


Preparation  of  a descriptive  list  (name, 
address,  telephone  number,  leadership, 
training  policies  and  practices)  of  labor 
unions  and  trade  and  business  associations 
that  fall  within  the  industry  categories 
selected; 

• Identification  of  other  manpower  training 
and  upgrading  programs  in  the  market. 

Statement  of  Strategy 

An  analysis  of  the  marketing  data  becomes  an  appraisal  of 
the  current  problems  and  opportunities . This  in  turn  facil- 
itates the  development  of  marketing  strategy,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  unique  and  creative  elements  of  a goal-directed 
plan.  The  accumulated  data  should  answer  such  basic  questions 
as:  What  is  the  market?  How  should  the  companies  comprising 

the  market  be  approached?  When  should  the  product  (training 
program)  be  sold?  Who  should  be  responsible  for  each 
sale? 

Several  alternative  strategies  may  be  derived  from  this  infor- 
mation, and  they  should  all  be  considered  before  some  are 
selected  for  implementation.  The  success  of  any  marketing 
strategy,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  creative  abilities  of 
the  marketer. 

The  statement  of  strategy  in  the  marketing  plans  of  the  three 
cities  included  answers  to  the  basic  questions: 

• WHAT?  Priority  listing  of  companies  to  be 
contacted  for  upgrading  programs  and  analytic 
studies ; 

• HOW?  List  of  contacts  in  top  management  in 
each  company,  preferably  through  referrals 
from  the  business  community,  i-e^.  9 trade  and 
business  associations  such  as  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen, 
labor  unions,  professional  associations, 
members  of  project  Boards  of  Directors; 

(This  method  of  contact  will  be  discussed 
further  in  Chapters  V and  VI.) 


# WHEN?  In  cooperation  with  the  Training 
Division  the  marketer  should  prepare  a 
flow  network  enumerating  the  number  and 
time  spacing  of  programs  the  training 
staff  can  conceivably  implement. 

• WHO?  Preparation  and  assignment  by  marketer 
of  members  of  sales  force  to  implement  the 

„ marketing  plan.  (To  be  discussed  in  Chapter 
VII). 

Our  experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  marketing  strategy 
must  remain  flexible.  The  marketing  strategies  for  each 
project  have  been  revised  in  actual  practice  in  each  of  the 
cities.  In  Chapters  V and  VI  of  this  volume,  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  additional  approaches  adopted.  The  strategy, 
nevertheless,  should  answer  the  basic  questions  who,  what 
where,  when  and  how,  for  successful  implementation  of  the 
marketing  plan. 

Sales  Materials 


The  description  of  the  type  of  sales  materials  required  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  will  be  used  is  another  important 
step  in  the  Marketing  Plan.  Each  of  the  promotional  materials 
should  be  tested  for  the  obvious  factors  of  cost  and  time  to 
produce,  as  well  as  their  relative  usefulness  in  a variety  of 
marketing  and  sales  situations. 

No  sales  materials  were  available  when  the  three-city  projects 
became  operational.  Therefore,  during  the  course  of  the 
eighteen  month  project  various  kinds  of  promotional  materials 
were  prepared  by  The  Institute  and  the  projects.  These  in- 
cluded brochures,  or  descriptive  summaries;  slides  and  view- 
graphs  for  group  presentations;  and  demonstration  kits  for 
sales  purposes. 

Brochures 


The  brochure,  an  essential  tool  which  should  be  prepared 
early  in  the  life  of  a project,  is  used  in  mailings  request- 
ing sales  appointments  and  during  the  appointment  itself.  In 
the  course  of  the  three- city  upgrading  program.  The  Institute 
found  the  following  indispensable  "!i,n  marketing  activities: 


• Description  of  Skill  Achievement  Institute 
and  its  role  in  the  three  city  projects;* 

• Description  of  High  Intensity  Training; 
benefits  to  employers  and  employees;* 

• Supplementary  brochures  prepared  by  the 
three  city  projects.  These  were  based  on 
those  of  The  Institute  and  added  an  identi- 
fication of  the  project  and  a list  of 
satisfied  customers . 

Demonstration  Kit 


Creative  planning  is  necessary  in  the  design  of  a demonstra- 
b . All  of  the  items  used  should  serve  to  acquaint  a 
prospective  customer  with  the  program  and  to  create  an  atmos 
phere  for  interested  discussion.  The  following  is  a list  of 
some  of  the  items  used  during  the  three-city  program: 

Brief  explanation  of  HIT  components; 

• Benefits  to  employer  and  employee;  (This 
can  be  done  by  charts  which  show  cost  of 
employee  turnover  and  absenteeism.) 

• Services  provided  by  the  project; 

• What  is  required  of  the  employer; 

• Pictures  of  trainees  in  conference  and 
work  settings; 

• List  of  satisfied  users; 

• Testimonial  letters  from  satisfied  users; 

• Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  describing 
the  project. 

Slides  and  Viewgraphs  for  Presentations  to  Groups 

A viewgraph_or  slide  directs  and  holds  attention,  and  it  also 
shows  graphically  what  may  be  difficult  to  explain  in  words . 

* Available  upon  request  from  Skill  Achievement  Institute, 
^Nevada  Drive,  Lake  Success,  New  York  11040 
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Some  parts  of  the  brochures  and  the  demonstration  kit  lend 
themselves  to  slide  and  viewgraph  presentations.  This  type 
of  visual  aid,  if  properly  used,  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a successful  presentation  to  a large  audience  or  a 
disastrous,  fumbling,  and  dull  misrepresentation  of  a product. 

The  High  Intensity  Training  Program  - Flow  Network  Chart 
(appearing  in  Chapter  III)  is  an  example  of  another  kind  of 
sales  tool  that  visually  presents  the  various  phases  of  HIT 
training  in  the  plant  setting.  This  chart,  while  fulfilling 
its  original  purpose  as  an  illustration  for  a document,  has 
also  been  used  successfully  as  a viewgraph  during  presenta- 
tions before  large  audiences . 

Included  in  the  Marketing  Plan  should  be  an  estimate  of  cost 
and  time  necessary  to  prepare  these  materials.  If  finances 
for  this  facet  of’  activities  are  limited,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  few  pieces  that  are  prepared  are  graphic,  con- 
cise, and  professionally  executed. 

Marketing  Research 

The  American  Marketing .Association  defines  market  research 
as,  "the  systematic  gathering,  recording,  and  analyzing  of 
data  about  problems  relating  to  the  marketing  of  goods  and 
services Obviously,  then,  a Marketing  Plan  cannot  exist 
without  this  important  step.  The  value  of  marketing  research 
depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  provides  a basis  for  mak- 
ing marketing  decisions,  solving  marketing  problems,  and 
developing  marketing  strategy.  Statistical  information  about 
the  manpower  training  market  can  be  obtained  from  the  sources 
outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter,  "Current  and  Future  Situa- 
tion of  the  Market."  'In  order  to  increase  the  value  of  this 
research,  provisions  should  be  made  from  the  beginning  of  any 
manpower  training  project  to  record  in  a systematic  way  the 
organizational  steps  taken  by  the  marketer.  In  order  to 
facilitate  this  recording.  The  Institute  created  a series  of 
forms  to  be  used  by  the  Marketing  Directors  in  each  of  the 
three  city  projects.  (See  Appendix  C for  a sample  of  these 
forms.)  The  purpose  of  the  forms  were  twofold:  (1)  to  assist 

the  Marketing  Director  in  his  functions  as  marketer  and 
salesman  and  (2)  to  provide  a data  base  which  would  enable  the 
local  project  and  The  Institute  to  evaluate  current  marketing 
activities  continuously  as  well  as  on  a long-term  basis. 

Recording  sales  activities  is  also  essential  for  an  efficient, 
responsive  relationship  with  the  customer.  This  record,  while 
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dj_^gctly  relnted  to  marketing  research,  also  pirovidss  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  sales  process  and  discover  factors 
which  may  have  enhanced  or  impeded  sales.  What  can  be 
learned  from  an  evaluation  is  (a)  whether  the  product  im- 
proved and  how;  (b)  how  sales  presentations  may  be  changed 
or  improved;  (c)  what  new  trends  may  be  occuring  in  a given 
industry. 

jvjarlce'ting  research  is  not  only  a tool  which  helps  the  market- 
ing director  to  continually  update  the  Marketing  Plan,  but 
also  it  can  be  used  by  the  producer  of  the  product  the  train- 
ing staff.  If  the  training  staff  is  apprised  of  new  trends, 
it  can  study  ways  to  tailor  the  training  program  so  that  it 
will  enhance  that  program's  value  to  the  industry.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Marketing  Directors  of  the  three  cities  were  in  a 
good  position  to  discuss  with  the  management  of  various  in- 
dustries the  MA.-4  and  the  imminent  MA-5  contracts.  These 
Marketing  Directors  could  then  suggest  that  training  programs 
be  prepared  for  the  training  of  "group  leaders"  which  are 
required  in  the  MA-4  contract . 

Marketing  research  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Marketing 
Plan  even  though  a project  may  have  only  one  marketer.  His 
time  table  of  activities  should  include  a schedule  for  a re- 
cording of  sales  activities  and  a collection  of  market  data 
as  well  as  an  on— going  evaluation  of  sales  activities . 


How  Is  the  Marketing  Plan  Used? 


The  Marketing  Plan  can  be  put  to  good  use  by  the  Marketing 
Director  as : 

• The  guide  in  making  customer  contact; 

• An  instrument  for  training  his  sales  force; 

• An  evaluation  instrument  of  his  current  progress. 

The  Marketing  Plan  also  becomes  a tool  for  planning  the  entire 
manpower  project.  Its  objectives  should  reflect  the  goals  of 
the  entire  program,  and  the  plan  itself  should  be  a reflection 
of  the  executive  managers'  philosophy  and  approach  to  man- 
power problems . 
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CHAPTER  III 


KNOWING  THE  PRODUCT 


* Above  all,  the  salesman  must  be  able  to  give  a straight— 
forward,  intelligent  presentation  of  his  product  and  know- 
how as  related  specifically  to  the  customers'  problems.  In 
other  words,  he  must  know  the  advantages  of  this  product  in 
meeting  the  discovered  needs  of  the  customers,  be  able  to 
spell  these  out  clearly  and  to  answer  questions  capably."11 

Perhaps  it  is  a cliche  to  state  that  the  marketing  and  sales 
force  should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  product.  In 
the  marketing  of  training  programs,  however,  it  can't  be 
emphasized  enough  that  the  marketer's  knowledge  of  and 
commitment  to  the  product  must  be  as  great  as  that  of  the 
training  staff.  Selling  a training  service  is  far  more  * 
difficult  than  explaining  the  attributes  and  functions  of  a 
tangible  product. 

A word  about  commitment.  One  of  the  primary  requisites  of 
a marketer  is  that  he  believes  in  the  product  he  is  selling. 
The  experience  of  The  Institute  has  shown  that  not  only 
must  marketing  personnel  be  convinced  that  HIT  upgrading  is 
a step  toward  economic  and  social  progress,  they  should  also 
be  convinced  that  the  program  holds  actual  benefits  for  both 
management  and  the  underemployed  worker. 

Since  knowledge  of  a product  and  commitment  to  it  must 
depend  on  familiarity  with  that  product,  the  person  market- 
ing a training  program  should  have  a thorough  exposure  to 
an  actual  training  situation.  If  possible  he  should  become 
an  observer  of  an  entire  program  from  beginning  to  end 
before  he  begins  to  engage  in  marketing.  In  the  initial 
stages  of  a project,  this  means  that  the  marketer  will  have 


to  depend  upon  other,  established  projects  for  his  field 
experience.  The  Institute,  for  example,  could  provide 
several  on-going  training  situations  for  observation. 

This  field  observation  should  be  supplemented  by  selective 
readings.  Literature  about  HIT  as  it  has  been  experienced 
by  other  groups  can  provide  information  and  examples  help- 
ful to  other  training  program  market  development  until  such 
time  as  the  marketer  acquires  a cumulation  of  his  own 
experiences. 

The  Product  to  be  Marketed 


The  Institute  "product,"  HIT,  has  been  described  and  explained 
in  several  of  its  published  documents.  (See  Volume-  III,  Parts 
I & II  of  this  series  for  a full  discussion  of  HIT) . An  abbre- 
viated but  thorough  description  of  this  product,  one  that 
beginning  marketing  personnel  do  become  familiar  with,  follows. 

High  Intensity  Training  (HIT) 


High  Intensity  Training  programs  offered  to  industry  and  to 
the  low- skill  worker  include  the  following  components: 

• Analysis  of  Manpower  Needs 
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An  analysis  is  made  of  existing  job  structures 
in  order  to  determine  the  technical  skills  for 
which  training  and  upgrading  is  needed.  Where 
necessary  and  feasible,  recommendations  are  made 
on  methods  of  restructuring  jobs  to  more  fully 
satisfy  the  production  needs  of  the  organization 
and  to  provide  new  promotion  opportunities  for 
the  underemployed  worker. 

* In-Plant  Training  by  Industrial  Trainers 

A full-time  trainer  is  assigned  to  each  partici- 
pating organization  to  design  and  implement  the 
HIT  program  for  the  identified  job  skills.  The 
trainer  works  with  trainees,  supervisors  and 
management  in  the  plant  setting  until  completion 
of  the  program.  Depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
organization  more  than  one  trainer  may  be  assigned. 
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• Self-Hell?  Resource  Services 

guidance,  continuation  of  schooling, 
where  to  find  help  with  legal,  medical,  hous- 
ing or  other  problems  are  included  in  the  re- 
source information  imparted  to  trainees. 


• Recruiting  Services  for  Employer 

■pjie  trainer  sets  up  communications  with  referral 
agencies  for  entry-level  job  openings  which  will 
be  created  by  upgrading  the  trainees.  The  train- 
er encourages  the  employer  to  recruit  and  train 
the  unemployed  for  new  entry-level  jobs. 

• Seminars  for  Supervisory  Personnel 

Formal  and  informal  seminars  for  supervisors 
whose  subordinates  are  involved  in  HIT  pro- ^ 
grams  are  held  before , during  and  after  train- 
ing concerning  behavior  and  attitudes  toward^ 
low-skill,  minority-group  workers.  In  addition, 
they  are  shown  how  to  improve  their  skills  so 
as  to  more  effectively  train  their  own  workers . 

• Follow-Up  Training  Review  Services 

Return  visits  are  made  to  organizations  to  evalu- 
ate the  results  of  second  and  third  cycles  that 
are  an  outgrowth  of  the  original  High  Intensity 
Training  Program. 

A summary  of  the  unique  features  of  High  Intensity  Training 
follows : 

• High  Intensity  Training  Programs  reduce  tradi- 
tionally over— long  curricula  into  short,  high- 
impact  courses. 

9 High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  based  on 
curricula  developed  specifically  for  the  par- 
ticular job  and  manpower  needs  of  the  individual 
organization. 


• High  Intensity  gaining  programs  take  into  con- 
sideration the  low-skill  worker  and  his  total 
work  and  home  environment. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  catalytic: 

y going  into  the  plant  setting  trainers  attempt 
to  unireeze  negative  attitudes  that  management 
and  supervisors  may  have  towards  low- skill  workers 

• Intf?^ity  ?raining  Pro§rams  are  designed  to 

I sPo  lte?  iC,!1,fU1S  and  human  relations 
skills  of  the  low-skxll  worker. 

• Trainin8  Programs  are  designed  to 
ild  self  esteem,  confidence  and  motivation 

th feJ8S*7  e*c?uraSe  the  worker  to  go  beyond 

the  job  he  is  being  trained  for. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  utilize  new 
techniques  in  building  work-group  cohesiveness 
and  motivating  low-skill,  low-wage  minority- 
group  workers  to  assume  greater  work  loads  and 
supervisory  responsibilities. 


Upgrading  Through  High  Intensity  Training 


^hiring  of  unde5educated,  unskilled  workers  to  fill  the 
most  menial  jobs  in  industry  certainly  is  not  a naw 
phenomenon.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  is  industry's  long 

lS°forethflrrOVidinSwSOme  S°rt  °f  formal  or  informal  trf in- 
f°r  their  workers.  Selecting  a "reliable"  employee 
and  then  upgrading  him  to  a higher  occupation  in  the  organi- 

datesntha  n®W.t?  American  commerce  and  industry;  ^pre- 
dates the  industrial  revolution.  * p e 

What  is  new,  however,  is  the  fact  that  upgrading  recruiting 

£f  the  unskilled  worker  must  now  be’ viewed  in  a 
different  light  as  a result  of  the  rapid  technoloei!!!  and 
sociological  changes  taking  place  in  the  United  States. 

From  a technological  standpoint,  the  rapid  strides  made  bv 
industry  have  placed  a heavy  burden  on  the  unskilled  worker 
who  has  not  been  given  full  educational,  social  and  econo!  ’ 

made°by°industryS  * ^ high--skill  requirements 


The  employer  himself,  having  only  what  he  perceives  to  be  a 
very  limited  pool  of  human  resources,  finds  that  he  is  unable 
to  keep  up  with  the  higher- skilled  manpower  needs  created  by 
his  own  technological  innovations. 

The  influx  of  large  numbers  of  minority- group  workers  into  the 
labor  force  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  low-skilled  workers  with  special  sets  of  employment  prob- 
lems (women,  youth,  the  handicapped)  have  created  training 
problems  that  for  the  most  part  the  employer  is  unequipped 
to  handle. 


We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  disadvantaged,  under ski lied  worker  and  the  ever  increas 
ing  demand  for  a more  skilled  and  competent  work  force  for 
industry . 


The  Underemployed  Iforker  and  High  Intensity  Training 


A major  contribution  to  the  success  of  High  Intensity  Train- 
ing programs  for  unskilled  workers  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
conducted  within  the  plant  setting  in  which  the  trainees  are 
employed.  Thus,  newly  acquired  skills  have  a high  degree  of 
transference  to  the  production  situation. 


Minority-group  workers  who  are  trained  outside  the  plant 
environment,  no  matter  how  technically  proficient  they  become, 
have  a difficulty  transferring  their  skills  in  the  face  of  a 
hostile  work  environment.  Other  workers  might  sooner  leave 
their  jobs  than  face  a resentful  first-line  supervisor,  and 
many  do.  "In  many  cases  the  prejudices  of  white  workers  and 
white  management  are  likely  to  reinforce  each  other,  so  that 
barriers  to  Negro  advancement  are  indeed  strong."^ 


With  this  in  mind.  High  Intensity  Training  programs  were 
designed  for  implementation  in  the  plant  environment.  A 
professional  Industrial  Trainer  is  -assigned  to  each  partici- 
pating organization  to . develop  and  implement  the  training 
program.  This  gives  the  trainer  the  opportunity  to  know 
plant  supervisors  and  managers,  to  involve  them  in  the  High 
Intensity  Training  Program,  and  perhaps  to  unfreeze  negative 
perceptions  which  might  interfere  with  low- skill  worker's 
occupational  growth. 

The  High  Intensity  Training  program  is  designed  to  develop 
the  self-esteem  of  the  worker,  open  his  mind  to  learning  and 
jtivate  him  to  go  further  in  his  occupational  growth. 
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its  training  methods  in  such  a way  as  to  maximize  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  training  and  its  impact  on  the  worker. 

The  Employer  and  High  Intensity  Training 


High  Intensity  Training  is  concerned  with  the  following 
factors : 

• That  most  employers  are  unable  to  develop 
and  implement  their  own  training  programs. 

Such  programs  that  they  do  conduct  are 
usually  for  broad  orientation  or  for  safety; 
rarely  are  they  designed  to  give  skill  train- 
ing Most  employers  have  neither  the  time, 
the  money,  nor  the  technical  know-how  required 
to  design  the  interpersonal  relationships  be- 
tween disadvantaged  workers,  their  co-workers 
and  supervisors . 

• That  the  negative  perceptions  that  most  em- 
ployers have  toward  low- skill  low-wage 
minority-group  employees  are  rarely  subject 
to  change  unless  an  outside  catalytic  force 
assists  in  the  behavior-changing  process. 

• That  employers  tend  to  overlook  the  vast  pool 
of  unskilled  manpower  in  their  own  organiza- 
tions that  has  minimal  educational  and  train- 
ing background,  when  they  are  seeking  to  fill 
semi-skilled  positions. 

• That  an  employer's  willingness  to  accept  a 
training  program  to  upgrade  his  own  low- skill 
minority  group  workers  will  be  based  on  one 
or  a combination  of  the  following  problems: 
inadequate  production;  manpower  shortages; 
poor  employee  morale;  potential  expansion; 
absenteeism,  lateness  and  turnover. 

• That  the  employer  will  tend  to  place  most  of 
the  blame  for  the  lack  of  initiative  or  up- 
ward mobility  at  the  door  of  the  worker. 

• That  the  employer  often  needs  an  outside  catalyst 
to  objectively  view  his  operation  in  order  to 
restructure  job  tasks  for  more  efficient  operation. 


• That  an  outside  training  consultant  involved 
in  job  task  analysis  is  subjected  to  a great 
deal  of  suspic ion  and  distrust  by  supervisors 
and  prospective  trainees. 

• That  the  professional  trainer  can  after  some 
two  weeks  of  in-plant  exposure,  become  a 
trusted  catalytic  agent  who  can  objectively 
get  things  done,  reach  and  influence  people 
at  all  levels,  and  set  up  a better  communica- 
tions system  between  workers  and  management. 

• That  middle  levels  of  management,  supervisors 
and  workers  will  initially  be  uncooperative, 
suspicious  of  and  perhaps  hostile  to  an  up- 
grading program  — whether  for  practical  rea- 
sons such  as  scheduling  or  production  delays, 

or  subconscious  reasons  like  fear  and  insecurity. 

• That  resentment  frequently  is  demonstrated  by 
first- line  supervisors  when  top  management 
suggests  that  low- skill  workers  be  upgraded  to 
better  positions  which  are  unfilled. 

9 That  first- line  supervisors  are  often  not  far 
enough  removed  in  their  own  education,  income 
or  socio-economic  background  from  that  of  the 
low- ski  11  worker,  and  thus  they  feel  threatened 
at  the  suggestion  of  giving  formal  training  to 
subordinates . 

• That  people  at  every  organizational  level  — 
management,  supervisory  or  production  — are 
skeptical  and  suspicious  of  change. 

The  Overall  Effects  of  the  Program 


On  The  Worker 


skill  workers  have  shown  that  in  just  forty  hours  of  train— 
ing  they  can  learn  new  skills,  become  highly  motivated  and  be- 
S^n  to  assume  a greater  role  in  controlling  their  own  destinies 

We  have  observed  significant  changes  in  the  attitudes  of  wor- 
who  originaxly  had  little  hope  of  moving  out  of  the  low— 
est  jobs  in  industry . Their  new-found  belief  in  their  own 
abilities  to  learn  and  grow  occupational ly  is  evident. 


On  Industry 


Invariably,  management  reports  that  those  workers  who  were 
High  Intensity  Training  graduates  have  become  more  produc- 
tive. responsible  and  efficient  workers.  In  some  instances 
employers  have  found  an  overall  increase  in  plant  produc- 
tivity. They  report  that  absenteeism,  lateness  and  turnover 
have  been  considerably  reduced  in  those  departments  where  a 
program  took  place.  Management  has  also  appreciated  the  in- 
plant  training  capability  left  behind  by  the  HIT  program  to 
continue  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  its  manpower  pool. 

The  following  High  Intensity  Training  program  - Flow  Network 
taken  from  the  HIT  Handbook  (Volume  III  of  this  series) 
presents  a broad  overview  of  the  objectives  and  results  of 
the  five  phases  of  each  program  sold  to  an  organization. 

This  chart,  or  a similar  visual  aid,  should  certainly  prove 
helpful  in  the  sales  situation.  While  each  item  need  not  be 
explained  during  an  interview,  the  project  representatives 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  or  support  the  ^presen- 
tation with  information  on  any  aspect  of  the  program. 

The  Analytic  studies  conducted  by  The  Institute  were  also  the 
concern  of  the  marketer.  By  contractual  commitment  the  project 
had  to  sell  and  conduct  analytic  studies  in  four  organizations 
where  HIT  was  implemented.  Our  experience  has  shown  that  this 
is  often  a difficult  aspect  of  sales  and  cannot  be  pursued  in 
some  organizations;  there  are  other  instances  in  which  the 
management  of  a firm  welcomes  the  idea  of  the  analytic  effort 
in  their  plant. 

The  following  is  a check  list  of  the  Analytic  study  offered 
to  organizations  for  use  by  the  marketer  in  the  sales  situation. 

Marketing  Presentation  of  Analytic  Studies 

1.  Note  that  major  companies  pay  large  sums  to  consultant 
firms  for  similar  studies  to  improve  their  organizations. 

2.  Describe  the  evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  HIT  pro- 
grams as  follows: 

• Measure  changes  important  to  the  employer  and 
employee  brought  about  by  the  Training  Program 


* Volume  III,  Chapter  III  explains  each  phase  in  detail. 


PHASE  1:  Preliminary  Study  of  Organization 
OBJECTIVES 

PHASE  1 1 : Job  Task  Analysis 
OBJECTIVES 

PHASE  III:  Curriculum  Development 
OBJECTIVES 

1.  Familiarization  with  overall  organizational 
goals  and  functions. 

2.  Gain  support  of  supervision. 

3.  Gain  support  of  union  representatives. 

1 . Perform  a job  task  analysis  of  target  job. 

2.  Select  trainee  group{s). 

3.  Select  a company  trainer. 

4.  Gain  greater  familiarity  with  organization. 

5.  Obtain  increased  commitment  from 
supervision  and  union. 

1.  Development  of  HIT  curriculum. 

Z Prepare  trainees'  and  trainers'  manuals. 

3.  Select  skilled  resource  persons. 

4.  Orient  skilled  resource  persons  in  training 
techniques. 

1.  Conduct  trai 
Z Conduct  trai 

3.  Conduct  on*« 

4.  Provide  feedl 

5.  Provide  feed  1 

6.  Preparations 

RESULTS 


1.  Adequate  knowledge  of  organization  to 

1. 

begin  design  of  an  HIT  program. 

Z Supervisors'  support. 

Z 

3.  Union  support. 

a 

4. 

5. 

RESULTS 

Sufficient  information  on  arget  job{s)  1 • 

to  develop  HIT  curriculum. 

Trainee  group{s}. 

Z 

Company  Trainer. 

Increased  knowledge  of  organization.  3. 

Increased  commitment  on  part  of 
supervision  and  union. 


RESULTS 

1 . Upgraded  ae 
Z Improved  su 
3.  Extensive  in 


Trainees' and  trainers*  manual  complete 
with  curriculum  and  supplementary 
audio-visual  aids. 

Scheduled  sessions  to  be  conducted  by 
skilled  resource  persons. 

Continued  involvement  of  organization 
personnel  and  union. 


6.  Awareness  of  program  throughout 
organization. 

Figure  3.2 
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PHASE  III:  Curriculum  Development 
OBJECTIVES 


PHASE  IV:  Training 
OBJECTIVES 


PHASE  V:  Follow-Up 

OBJECTIVES 


I.  Development  of  HIT  curriculum. 

L Prepare  trainees'  and  trainers'  manuals. 

3.  Select  skilled  resource  persons. 

1.  Orient  skilled  resource  persons  in  training 
techniques. 


1.  Conduct  training  for  underemployed  workers. 

2.  Conduct  training  for  supervisors. 

3.  Conduct  on  going  evaluation  of  all  trainees. 

4.  Provide  feedback  to  supervisors  on  progress  of  underemployed  trainees. 

5.  Provide  feedback  to  management  on  progress  of  supervisors. 

6.  Preparations  for  graduation. 


■j _ Encourage  and  support  management 
with  second  program. 


Further  the  training  of  company 
trainers. 

Develop  the  leadership  skills  of  the 
upgraded  workers  and  stimulate  their 
interest  in  the  community. 


APPROXIMATELY  5 WEEKS 


BEGINS  APPROXIMATELY 
2 WEEKS  AFTER  GRADUATION 


RESULTS 


RESULTS 


1.  Trainees'  and  trainers'  manual  complete 
with  curriculum  and  supplementary 
audio-visual  aids. 

2.  Scheduled  sessions  to  be  conducted  by 
skilled  resource  persons. 

3.  Continued  involvement  of  organization 
personnel  and  union. 


1.  Upgraded  and  motivated  workers. 

2.  Improved  supervisory  force. 

3.  Extensive  involvement  of  all  levels  of  organization  in  upgrading  training. 


1.  Second  cycle  program. 

2.  Leave  organization  with  improved 
training  capacity. 

3 Commitment  of  organization  to  goals 
and  philosophy  of  HIT. 

4_  Additional  leadership  for  the 
community. 


Figure  3.2 
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in  trainees,  work  peers  and  supervisors  in 
the  organization; 

• Measure  important  changes  in  such  areas  as 
morale,  production,  absenteeism,  lateness; 
and  provide  insights  on  employee  work-related 
attitudes  and  behavior; 

• Identify  problems  which  may  affect  production 
efficiency;  suggest  possible  alternative  solu- 
tions; and  identify  manpower  needs  that  can 
serve  as  a planning  tool  to  meet  present  and 
future  staff  needs . 


3-  Explain  how  the  data  is  collected: 

Who  Will  Be  Interviewed 


Trainees 


(All) 


Work  peers  of  trainees 


(Number  equal  to  trainees 
for  comparative  purposes) 


Supervisors 


(One  or  more  depending  on 
number  of  trainees  and  work 
peers) 


Entry-level  personnel 


(Depending  on  number  hired  to 
fill  vacant  jobs  of  trainees) 


Management 


Shop  steward (s)  involved  (One) 
with  trainees ' and  trainees  * 
work  peers 


Target  job  incumbents 


Union  officials. 


(Two,  if  available) 

(Two,  outside  of  plant  setting) 


When  The  Interview  Will  Take  Place 


Pretraining  during  JTA 


( Scheduled  throughout 
( to  minimize 
( interference 


Where  the  Interviews  Will  Be  Given 


Special  arrangements  in  Note:  First  and  second 

work  plant . interviews  with  workers  and 

supervisors  will  run  about 
one  hour.  Subsequent  inter- 
views will  run  about  30 
minutes . 

How  The  Information  Will  Be  Gathered 


• Questionnaires 

• Observation  of  training  and  plant 
activities  during  training 

• Company  records  for  supplementary 
objective  information  such  as  absen- 
teeism, lateness,  and  production 
efficiency. 

4.  List  the  benefits  to  the  company  of  the  analytic  study. 


• The  Institute  will  conduct  conferences  with 
key  company  representative  to  share  informa- 
tion. 

• Formal  presentation  of  findings  of  Trainer* s 
experience . 

• Suggested  ways  to  solve  problems  and  maximize 
impact  of  the  program. 

• Copy  of  Final  .Report  to  be  submitted  to  DOL 
will  be  given  to  the  company.  The  company  will 
not  be  named  in  the  report.  Code  identification 
of  the  company  will  be  provided  to  the  company 
participating  in  order  that  they  may  follow  the 
report  in  a meaningful  manner. 


The  Letter  of  Agreement 

The  marketer  has  the  task  of  presenting  the  training  service 
as  described  above  in  such  a way  that  it  leads  to  an  agreement 
* See  Volume  IV  of  this  series.  The  High  Intensity  Training 
Model : An  Analysis  of  the  Short-Range  Impact  of  HIT  on 

Underemployed  Workers  and  their  Work  Environment  for  findings. 


by  the  management  of  an  organization  to  buy  the  ent 
training  program.  The  Letter  of  Agreement,  while  not  a 
legal  contract,  implies  a moral  commitment  not  to  be  taken 
1 ‘ ghtly  by  either  party.  The  crucial  test  for 
c osure  in  a sale  is  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  a Letter 

of  Agreement. 

Each  item  was  structured  into  the  Letter  of  Agreement forj a 

purpose.  Each  corresponds  to  the  objectives  of  th 

ing  program  to  motivate,  build  the  self-esteem  and  elevate 

tSI  position  of  the  low-skill  worker.  All  should  be  in- 

eluded.  Modifications  or  changes  are  to  be  questio e . — 

ciuaee.  no  it  chr<,lld  be  noted  that  if  a change  does 


THE  AGREEMENT 


and 
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TRAINING  AGREEMENT  between  (Name  of  City  gS22|||l  — 

(Company) _ o£  {City J — — — — - — 7 £ 

A HIT  training  program  for  (Target  ~|o  and  num  ^ j,— 

trainees)  will  be  conducted  m-plant  4 wT 

organization)  beginning  ’ 196-*  A° 

7' — ~ 1 


task  analysis  will  begin  on  or  about 
The  course  will  begin  on  or  about 


196__ 

weeks  after  the  job 


ta^nll^  (The  length  of  the^Wse  and  scheduling 
will  be  determined  during  the  job  task  analysis.) 

(game  of  City  Project),  Training  and  Upgrading  Program  will . 

A Assign  a trainer  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  tram- 
ing  Seds  in  order  to  develop  a High  Intensity 
Training ' program. 


B. 


Interview  and  select  potential  candidates  and  sub- 
mit  recommendations  for  final  class  composition. 

Consult  with  management  and  the  union  during  the 
job  task  analysis  and  training  phase. 

Assist  management  in  the  selection  and  training  of 
an  employee  of  the  organization  it  order  to  provrde 
an  on— going  in— house  training  cap a 1 1 y- 
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E.  Provide  a training  manual  for  each  trainee,  the 
company  trainer  (s)  and  two  copies  for  management. 

F.  Provide  management  with  a progress  and  evaluation 
report  on  each  trainee  prior  to  course  completion. 

G.  Provide  timely  follow-up  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluation. 


!: 

ff 

li; 


(Company) will: 

A.  Raise  the  current  salary  from  (per  hour)  of 

each  graduate  to  (per  hour)  , beginning  the 

first  pay  period  upon  course  completion.  (A  % 

salary  increase . ) 

B.  Provide  each  graduate  with  an  upgraded  position  and 

the  new  job  title  of  (Formal  Job  Title) upon 

course  completion. 

C.  Train  on  company  time.  (If  training  is  given  after 
his  regular  work  shift,  each  trainee  will  be  com- 
pensated for  overtime  according  to  the  personnel 
practices  of  the  organization.) 

D.  Make  trainees  available  for  all  training  sessions. 


Liyy 


E.  Provide  refreshments  (e.£.,  coffee  and  donuts)  for 
each  training  class  session. 

F.  Provide  the  best  available  facilities  for  training. 

G.  Assist  (Name  of  City  Project)  Training  and  Upgrad- 
ing program  in  advising  the  union  about  the  program. 

H.  Provide  (Name  of  City  Project)  Training  and  Upgrad- 
ing program  with  periodic  job  performance  evalua- 
tions on  each  trainee  during  the  program.  (Forms 
to  be  supplied"  by  (Name  of  City  Project)  Training 
and  Upgrading  Program.) 

I.  Support  Training  Program  and  enlist  support  of  all 
supervisors  and  managers  involved  with  Program. 

It  is  understood  that  prior  to  the  first  class,  the  course 
starting  date  can  be  changed  by  mutual  consent  without 
altering  the  other  parts  of  this  agreement. 
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Signed  this 


day  of 


196  . 


(Training  & Upgrading  Program) 

(Company  Name) 

(Signature) 

(Signature) 

(Title)  (Title) 


Note : In  those  companies  where  the  analytic  study  will  take 

place,  another  item  (H)  should  be  added  to  the  effect  that 
the  Project  will:  "provide  a long-range  analysis  of  results 

of  HIT  program.”  These  findings  will  be  made  available  to  the 
company;  and  that  the  company  (J)  will:  "cooperate  with  the 
Project  in  the  steps  necessary  to  carry  out  an  analytic  study." 


Tmmediate  Increase  in  Salary 

The  training  agreement  which  the  employer  signs  contains  a 
clause  that  assures  each  trainee  a specified  salary  increase 
averaging  between  8%  and  107,  immediately  upon  completion  of 
the  HIT  program.  Employers  might  like  to  adopt  the  attitude 
of,  "Let's  see  how  well  he  works  out,  then  in  three  months 
or  six  months,  if  he  warrants  it,  we'll  give  him  a raise. 
Without  exception,  attitudes  like  this  cannot  be  accepted 
in  a HIT  training  agreement.  The  increase  in  salary  is  a 
very  significant  factor.  It  assures  the  worker  of  an 
immediate  reward  at  the  end  of  training  — a reward  that 
will  put  dollars  in  his  pocket.  To  the  worker  who  earns 
$60.00  a week,  $6.00  added' to  each  paycheck  can  be  a very 
sizeable  stimulus  and  motivation  to  do  well.^  The  8%  to 
10%  pay  increase  means,  too,  that  management  is  also  com- 
mitted to  the  program  and  will  do  all  it  can  to  assure  its 
success.  The  increase  shows  to  workers  that  management  is 
sincere  in  its  efforts  to  upgrade  them. 

Change  in  Job  Title 

The  employer  agrees,  in  the  training  agreement  to  change  the 
job  title  of  each  trainee  immediately  upon  his  completion  of 
the  training  program.  Money  is  a significant  factor  in 
reinforcing  the  confidence  of  the  worker  in  his  new  situa- 
tion, but  so,  too,  is  the  change  in  title  that  he  receives 
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with  higher  pay.15  When  a totally  new  job  title  is  not 
feasible,  the  trainer  arranges  to  have  the  designation 
’’Senior”  or  ’’Team  Leader”  added  to  the  trainee's  original 
title  to  signify  clearly  an  upgraded  position. 

Selection  of  Trainees 


First,  the  employer  must  allow  the  trainer  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  trainees.  This  involves: 


i 
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• Meetings  with  personnel,  with 
supervisors,  with  the  union 
and  with  the  prospective 
trainees. 

• Analyzing  the  organization's 
personnel  records  of  pro- 
spective trainees. 

• Discussing  the  seniority 
question  with  unions. 

Quite  often  management  maintains  that  the  prerogative  to 
select  people  for  upgrading  rests  with  them,  claiming  they  know 
the  workers  best-  Immediately  management  begins  to  think  of 
people  to  enroll  in  the  program.  Thus,  even  before  begin- 
ning training,  HIT  is  affecting  the  organization.  As  the 
program  is  about  to  begin,  management  starts  thinking  in 
earnest  about  the  potential  of  employees  who  have  not  been 
given  previous  consideration. 

However,  experience  has  shown  that  when  first-line  super- 
visors are  asked  to  submit  names  of  prospective  candidates, 
many  react  negatively:  "I  don't  think  there  are  any  capable 

people  in  the  group”  is  suggestive  of  some  responses.  The 
exceptions  to  this  sort  of  reaction  are  rare.  When  manage- 
ment indicates  that  it  will  ask  the  trainer  to  help  select 
on  his  own  potential  trainees  for  the  program,  supervisors 
are  quick  to  offer  the  names  of  "excellent  people"  or 
"senior  people.”  They  don't  want  to  be  closed  out  of 
participation  in  a program  which  will,  in  fact,  take  place. 


Our  experience  shows  that  good  trainee  selection  turns  out 
to  be  a joint  function  of  the  trainer,  management  and  the 
union.  In  some  cases,  the  trainer  will  find  that  under- 
employed workers  who  show  initiative  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  production  or  work  systems  are  regarded  as 
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"impertinent"  by  their  supervisors  and,  thus,  are  kept  from 
possible  promotion.  However,  a low-skill  worker  who  has 
recommendations  for  improving  is,  to  our  mind,  potentially 
a highly  productive  employee.  HIT  seeks  out  such  workers 
and  encourages  management  to  include  them  in  the  trainee 
class  despite  the  negative  opinions  of  a short-sighted 
- supervisor . 

Size  of  Training  Class 

The  optimal  class  size  should  consist  of  8 to  12  people.  A 
greater  or  lesser  number  may  seem  more  appropriate  to  the 
organization's  needs,  but  this  size  class  has  been  silown  bo 
be  the  most  efficient  size  with  which  to  work. 

Training  on  Company  Time 

The  employer  must  agree  to  pay  the  trainees  for  their 
training  time.  If  training  takes  place  after  the  regular 
work  shift,  the  trainees  must  receive  time-and-a-half  over- 
time pay.  Vacation  and  time-off  schedules  are  planned 
around  the  program  so  that  trainees  are  able  to  attend  each 
session.  On  the  average,  training  classes  are  given  in  the 
plant  two  hours  a day,  four  days  a week,  over  five  weeks, 
for  a total  of  40  hours.  Whenever  possible,  the  fifth  day 
of  the  week  is  devoted  to  on-the-job- training  in  the  target 
job. 

Training  Facilities 

The  employer  is  asked  to  provide  a room  (preferrably  an 
executive  conference  room)  that  will  be  conducive  to  train- 
ing. Reciprocal  components  of  the  program  are  demonstrated 
in  the  work  environment  and  with  equipment  that  the  train- 
ees will  ultimately  be  using  on  the  jcb.  In  addition, 
human  relations,  communications  and  money  management  sub- 
jects are  discussed.  Company  management  is  asked  to 
participate  in  some  aspects  of  the  program,  a technique 
which  helps  to  "unfreeze"  attitudes  toward  the  trainees. 

Refreshments  During  Training  Period 

During  each  training  session,  the  employer  is  requested  to 
provide  the  trainees  with  free  refreshments , such  as  coffee 
and  cake,  sandwiches  and/or  soup.  Earning  little  money,  and 
holding  the  most  tedious  jobs  in  the  plant,  the  low-skill 
I trainee  needs  the  nourishment  and  the  relaxation  that  the 
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coffee  and  cake  provide.  This  concession  acknowledges  both 
the  psychological  and  physiological  needs  of  the  trainee. 
Free  refreshments  prepared  and  served  by  a staff  member  of 
the  organization  tend  to  reinforce  the  trainee's  belief 
that  management  firmly  supports  the  program.  Easing  the 
trainees  * doubts  and  suspicions  even  in  one  small  way, 
increases  his  receptivity  and  his  learning  capacity. 


Assignment  of  a Future  Trainer 

The  employer  is  asked  to  assign  to  the  training  program  an 
employee  who  will  eventually  become  the  in-house  trainer 
for  the  organization.  Xn  some  instances,  one  of  the  train— 
ees  in  the  initial  HIT  program  is  selected  to  become  the 
future  tra iner . 

In  addition  to  detailed  instructions  about  the  requirements 
of  the  job  for  which  training  is  being  given,  the  trainer 
is  taught  training  techniques  and  methodology.  He  is  also 
provided  with  a specially  prepared  Instructor's  Manual  to 
guide  him  in  class  discussions. 

Full  Cooperation  of  Staff 

The  employer  is  required  to  assign  a staff  member  for  daily 
with  the  trainer.  In  addition,  he  must  advise  his 
entire  staff  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  trainer  in 
order  to  assure  the  program's  success.  Supervisors  are 
asked  to  give  more  than  just  vocal  support  to  the  program. 
They  assist  in  curriculum  development,  in  skills  instruction 
of  the  trainees  when  called  upon,  in  provision  of  facilities 
and  supplies,  and  in  necessary  encouragement  of  the 
trainees . 

In  order  that  all  the  items  of  the  agreement  are  discussed 
and  understood  during  the  sales  process,  a check  list 
should  be  used  and  a precise  record  made  of  each  meeting. 

The  "Training  Agreement  Components"  prepared  by  The  Insti- 
tute is  a comparatively  simple  method  of  recording  progress 
during  a sale.  (See  Appendix  C.)  This  form  will  help 
identify  problem  areas  in  the  agreement  and  allow  the 
Marketing  Director  to  review  them  prior  to  actual  prepara- 
tion of  the  Letter  of  Agreement. 

All  of  these  stipulations  are  settled  upon  in  the  Letter  of 
Agreement.  Sometimes  adjustments  must  be  made  to  accommo- 
date the  implementation  of  a particular  HIT  program. 

[C 

as  > 


Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  Marketing  Director 
and/or  Project  Manager  must  adopt  a firm  stance  about  most 
facets  of  the  agreement.  When  a firm  stand  has  not  been 
taken,  the  results  have  been  that  the  Trainer  has  been 
forced  to  negotiate  during  the  training  program.  For 
example,  if  the  salary  increase  or  new  job  title  is  not 
agreed  upon  in  the  original  negotiations,  the  Trainer  has 
difficult  task  of  dealing  with  management  while 

tra^Jng  ±S  underway * At  worst,  in  this  situation,  the  8% 
to  10%  salary  increase  has  not  been  achieved. 

In  sunmary.  The  Institute  experience  in  marketing  this 
product  of  upgrading  has  shown  that  successful  selling  to 
the  business  community  must  be  based  on  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  upgrading  process  and  of  all  the 
facets  of  a complete  HIT  program.  These  include  the  compo- 
nents of  HIT,  the  benefits  of  HIT  to  both  the  employer  and 
the  underemployed,  the  analytic  studies  of  the  program,  and 
the  specific  terms  of  agreement  to  be  made  with  an  employer 
for  implementation  of  a HIT  program* 
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CHAPTER  IV 


KNOW  THE  MARKET 


Effective  marketing  requires  a two- dimens  ionax.  store  of  in- 
formation : a thoroughgoing  knowledge  of  the  product  and  a 

continuous  grasp  of  the  changing  perspectives  of  the  market 
itself.  A review  of  product  familiarity  has  been  presented. 
This  chapter  will  discuss  the  many  facets  of  understanding 
the  marketplace,  its  current  position  and  future  develop- 
ments, and  the  potential  customers  for  upgrading  programs. 
■fhis  discussion  will  encompass  the  identification  of  the  ex- 
pressed or  apparent  need  for  the  product,  the  type  of  infor- 
mation required  prior  to  customer  contact,  the  customer  him- 
self, and  the  extent  and  nature  of  similar  products. 

Patterns  of  Employment  Growth 

The  market  seldom  remains  static ; therefore  the  product  is 
only  as  marketable  as  its  ability  to  reflect  current  business 
trends.  In  the  case  of  training  for  upgrading,  the  knowledge 
of  national  trends  of  employment  and  also  government  policy , 
which  recognizes  and  to  some  extent  regulates  those  trends, 
must  be  an  essential  part  of  marketing.  Periodicals  listed 
in  the  Business  Index,  government  publication  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  and  such  specialized  reports  as _ 
The  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  are  all  good  sources  of 
current  information  about  employment  trends.  For  example, 
the  Manpower  Report  of  the  President  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January.  1969,  reports  that  "the  employment  expansion 
since  1961  has  been  notable  not  only  for  its  magnitude  and 
unprecedented  duration,  but  also  for  its  pervasiveness  for 
the  increased  opportunities  it  has  brought  to  workers  in 
practically  all  major  industries  and  occupations  in  all 
regions  of  the  country-"15  (See  Figures  4.3  and  4.4.; 


NONFARM  PAYROLL  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY  DIVISION,  1961  AND  1968 

(Numbers  in  thousands) 
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Data  for  1968  are  estimated.  Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals 

due  to  rounding. 


JOB  OPENINGS  RESULTING  FROM  CHANGE 
IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  DEATHS  AND  RETIREMENTS 
BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP,  1965-1975 


Major  Occupation  Group 

Openings 

Total 

Due  to 
employment 
change 

Due  to 
deaths  and 
re  t ir ement s 

Total  

38,780 

16,525 

22,255 

Professional  and  technical 

workers  

6,513 

4,020 

2,493 

Managers,  officials  and 

proprietors  

3,921 

1,860 

2,061 

Clerical  workers  

7,835 

3,430 

4,405 

Sales  workers — 

2,533 

1,085 

1,448 

Craftsmen  and  foremen  

3,967 

2,180 

1,787 

Operatives 

4,563 

1,610 

2,953 

Service  workers,  including 

private  household  

7,892 

3,260 

4,632 

Nonfarm  laborers  

546 

- 155 

701 

Farmers  and  farm  managers. 

laborers , foremen  

1,010 

- 765 

1,775 

Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due 

to  rounding 

Figure  4.4 


"Most  significantly,  it  has  also  led  to  considerable  break- 
ing of  the  barriers  to  employment  of  Negro  workers . " (See 
Figure  4.4.) 


f 


An  examination  of  the  table  in  Figure  4.5  reveals  that  al- 
though some  barriers  to  the  employment  of  Negroes  have  been 
broken,  their  unemployment  rate  is  still  twice  that  of  white 
workers.  The  marketer  of  a training  program  could  make  the 
assumption,  from  this  information,  that  his  best  customers 
may  be  employers  who  are  willing  to  hire  and  train  Negro 
workers  since  they  represent  a particularly  large  and  avail- 
able labor  force.  Concurrent  with  this  speculation,  it  would 
be  expedient  for  that  same  marketing  personnel  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  entire  body  of  employment  problems  faced 
by  that  minority  group.  Figure  4.6  shows  a twenty  year 
projection  and  trend. 


The  Manpower  Report  cont inue s : 

"Having  a job  — but  one  without  adequate  income  — 
can  be  the  most  galling  of  employment  problems  in  an  affluent 
society,  and  perhaps  as  destructive  of  individual  and  family 
well-being  as  unemployment . " 

Further  research  would  show  that  millions  of  workers  now  hold 
jobs  paying  substandard  wages  that  are  insufficient  to  raise 
the  worker  and  his  family  above  the  poverty  level.  There  are 
disproportionately  large  numbers  of  nonwhite  workers,  particu- 
larly women,  among  the  underemployed. 


Workers  at  the  bottom  of  the  occupational  ladder,  more  often 
than  not,  come  from  a disadvantaged  background  and  do  not  have 
the  education  required  to  move  up  to  higher  skill  levels  by 
conventional  means . An  increasing  trend  toward  an  improved 
level  of  education  among  workers  aged  twenty- five  and  over 
and  a fast  rate  of  job  growth  have  not  accomplished  the  un- 
freezing of  negative  attitudes  toward  minority- group  workers. 
Industry  still  is  managed  by  many  whose  prejudiced  stereo- 
typing of  the  low- skill  minority- group  worker  remand  that 
worker  to  the  lowest  level  of  employment . This  is  true 
even  though  many  jobs  requiring  skill  training  are  unfilled. 
The  marketer  of  training  programs  must  recognize  this  con- 
dition as  part  of  the  employment  trend.  Projections  of 
manpower  requirements  in  the  present  expanding  economy  are 
always  subject  to  error.  The  task  of  projiecting  job  require- 
ments by  industry  and  occupation  is  even  more  difficult. 

These  calculations  are,  nevertheless,  of  great  importance 
because  they  bear  most  directly  on  policy' and  programs . 

Based  on  assumptions  of  a rapidly  growing  economy  aimed  at 
full  employment  of  the  nation's  manpower  and  productive 
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TOTAL  LABOR  FORCE,  BY  AGE,  SEX,  AND  COLOR, 
1955  AND  1965  AND  PROJECTED  1975 
(Numbers  in  thousands) 


Age,  sex,  and  color 


ALL  CLASSES 
Both  sexes 

16  years  and  over 

16  to  24  years  

16  to  19  years  

20  to  24  years  

25  years  and  over  -- 
MEN 

16  years  and  over  

16  to  24  years  — 

16  to  19  years  

20  to  24  years-- — 
25  years  and  over  -- 
WOMEN 

16  years  and  over  

16  to  24  years  

16  to  19  years  — 
20  to  24  years  - — 
25  years  and  over  — 
NONWHITE 
Both  Sexes 

16  years  and  over  

16  to  24  years  

16  to  19  years  

20  to  24  years  

_ 25  years  and  over  — 
MEN 

16  years  and  over  

16  to  24  years  

16  to  19  years  

20  to  24  years  

25  years  and  over  — 
WOMEN 

16  years  and  ovar  

16  to  24  years  

16  to  19  years  

20  to  24  years  

25  years  and  over  — 


Note:  Detail  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding 


Figure  4.6 


Actual 

Pro- 

Number 

Percent 

jected 

change 

chai 

age 

1955 

1965 

1975 

1955-65 

1965-75 

1955-65 

1965-75 

67,988 

77,178 

92,182 

9,190 

15,004 

13.5 

19.4 

11,668  . 

15,653 

21,061 

3,985 

5,408 

34.2 

34.5 

4,637 

6,353 

7,865 

1,716 

1,512 

37.0 

23.8 

7,031 

9,300 

13 , 196 

2,269 

3,896 

32.3 

41.9 

56,320 

61,525 

71,121 

5,205 

9,596 

9.2 

15.6 

47,405 

50,946 

59,355 

3,541 

8,409 

7.5 

16.5 

7,483 

9,758 

12,995 

2,275 

3,237 

30.4 

33.2 

2,908 

3,833 

4,664 

925 

831 

31.8 

21.7 

4,575 

5,925 

8,331 

1,350 

2,406 

29.5 

40.6 

39,922 

41,188 

46,360 

1,266 

5,172 

3.2 

12.6 

20,583 

26,232 

32,827 

5,649 

6,595 

27.4 

25-1 

4,185 

5,895 

8,066 

1,710 

2,171 

40.9 

36.8 

1,729 

2,520 

3,201 

791 

681 

45.7 

27.0 

2,456 

3,375 

4,865 

919 

1,490 

37.4 

44.1 

16,398 

20,336 

24,761 

3,938 

4,425 

24.0 

21.8 

7,167 

8,551 

10,746 

1,384 

2 >195 

19.3 

25.7 

1,374 

1,839 

2,809 

465 

970 

33.8 

52.7 

540 

682 

1,065 

142 

383 

26.3 

56.2 

834 

1,157 

1,744 

323 

587 

38.7 

50.7 

5,793 

6,712 

7,937 

919 

1,225 

15.9 

18.3 

4,503 

5,084 

6,409 

581 

1,325 

12.9 

26.1 

884 

1,137 

1,684 

253 

547 

28.6 

48.1 

358 

435 

631 

77 

196 

21.5 

45.1 

526 

702 

1,053 

176 

351 

33.5 

50.0 

3,619 

3,947 

4,725 

328 

778 

9.1 

19.7 

2,664 

3,467 

4,337 

803 

870 

30.1 

25.1 

490 

702 

1,125 

212 

423 

43.3 

60.3 

182 

247 

434 

65 

187 

35.7 

75.7 

308 

455 

691 

147 

236 

47.7 

51.9 

2,174  | 

2,765 

3,212 

591 

447 

27.2 

16.2 

o' 
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resources  and  the  achievement  of  peace  in  Vietnam,*  the 
American  industrial  and  occupational  structure  is  expected 
to  remain  much  the  same  during  the  1965-75  period  as  during 
the  past  two  decades . 

In  general,  it  is  projected  that  in  the  nonfarm  sector,  the 
rate  of  job  growth  will  continue  tc  be  faster  in  service- 
producing  than  in  goods- producing  industries,  with  a faster 
increase  in  durable  goods  manufacturing  than  in  non- durable 
goods . 

The  impact  of  change  in  technological  developments  and  em- 
ployment patterns  will  vary  from  region  to  region  and  from 
industry  to  industry.  Each  marketer  of  manpower  training 
programs  will  have  to  keep  a close  watch  over  the  trends  of 
his  area  and  his  strategy,  as  part  of  his  Marketing  Plan 
(See  Chapter  II)  should  reflect  these  trends. 

An  awareness  of  employment  trends,  national  policy,  general 
business  projections,  and  an  under standing  of  the  problems 
of  the  minority-group  workers  who  remain  the  largest  factor 
in  the  unemployed  and  underemployed  are  all  part  of  the  pre- 
sales foundation  necessary  for  the  astute  marketing  of  man- 
power training  programs.  As  The  Institute  began  Phase  III 
activities,  its  recognition  of  these  trends  and  projections 
enabled  it  to  select  cities  and  industries  that  were  poten- 
tially good  customers  for  formal  upg?~~ding  training. 

The  target  industries  identified  by  the  three  city  E&D  pro- 
jects were  health  and  other  service  industries;  light 

* The  specific  assumptions  underlying  these  projections  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor  are:  Economic  growth  will 

be  sustained  at  an*  average  rate  of  over  4 percent  in  real 
terms  along  with  a relatively  stable  price  structure;  the 
unemployment  rate  will  decline  gradually  to  3 percent  by 
1975;  hostilities  in  Vietnam  will  cease  by  the  end  of  1969; 
the  military  force  will  total  2.7  million,  approximately 
the  same  as  before  the  recent  buildup,  and  the  proportion  of 
resources  devoted  to  defense  will  resemble  that  of  the  early 
1960's,  with  some  changes  in  the  mix;  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  will  continue  to  increase  their  efforts  to 
meet  domestic  economic  and  social  needs,  but  there  will  be  no 
radical  change  in  composition  or  scale  of  programs;  recent 
social,  technological,  and  scientific  trends  will  continue; 
productivity  growth  will  continue  at  about  the  same  general 
rate  as  in  the  sixties;  and  the  structure  of  the  economy  will 
not  change  radically. 
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manufacturing;  retail  and  wholesale  merchandizing;  and  public 
agencies-  These  industries  were  chosen  because  they  met  these 
criteria:  employment  of  the  largest  numbers  of  Black  and 

other  minority-group  workers  earning  $5,000  or  less;  evidence 
of  manpower  shortages  at  the  semi-skilled  and  skilled  levels; 
and  evidence  of  general  employment  growth.  The  criteria  es- 
tablished by  a fully  operational,  rather  than  E&D,  project 
might  be  entirely  different.  Adapting  HIT  components  to 
tE'sitiing  for  higher  skilled  jobs,  for  example,  would  necessi- 
tate another  set  of  criteria  for  implementation.  Much  of  the 
information  acquired  during  marketing  research  will  form  the 
basis  for  these  decisions  which  establish  operating  criteria 
and  identity  of  the  potential  customer. 

Know  the  Potential  Customer 


Identification  of  the  customer,  aiming  the  sales  effort  of 
the  manpower  program  as  precisely  as  possible,  promotes  the 
most  efficient  use  of  time  and  money.  In  order  to  make  the 
most  accurate  customer  identification,  still  another  market- 
ing step  must  be  taken  before  actual  customer  contact:  the 

gathering  of  background  information  about  the  potential  cus- 
tomers. Like  all  steps  of  the  Marketing  Plan,  this  one  takes 
time  when  the  program  is  in  its  infancy  and  when  enthusiasm 
to  sell  is  at  a high  pitch. 

The  marketer  must  practice  whatever  restraint  is  necessary 
to  prevent  undirected  and  uninformed  contact  with  businessmen 
who  remain  unimpressed  with  training  programs  that  do  not 
seem  to  meet  their  immediate  needs  or  whose  goals  are  vague. 

During  the  three  phases  of  Institute  upgrading  activities, 
customers  for  the  HIT  product  have  come  from  the  following 
categories : 

• Industries;  health,  retail,  plastics, 
electrical  components,  light  manufactur- 
ing service . 

• Public  Agencies;  municipal  housing  authority, 
public  schools  and  hospitals. 

• Labor  Unions;  in  municipal  hospitals. 


tThere  to  Find  Information 


* -w,  4™  1-ial  marketing  effort  for  this  program  was  to 
l-fo—tlSn  about  £e ^ential  .ustc^rs 

falling  within  these  categories.  A partial 

zational  sources  follows: 


Organ! zation 


Bureau,  of  Labor  Statistics 
Constitution  Avenue  & 14 th  Stree 
Washington,  D.  C.  20210 

United  States  gaining  & Employment  Service 
Constitution  Avenue  & 14th  Street 
Washington,  D.  C.  20210 

TTrn'ted  States  Department  of  Commerce 

iSth  Street  between  E and  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W. 

Washington,  O.  C.  20230 

► United  States  Census  Bureau  , 

General  Federal  Office  Buildings  3 & 4 
Qnii-1and.  Maryland  20023 


• AFL  - CIO 

815  16th  Street 
Washington,  D.  C. 


N.W. 

20006 


• United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
1615  H Street  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20006 

• National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  (JOBS) 
726  Jackson  Place 

Washington,  D.  C.  20506 


Selected  Industry  Publications 


The  following  publications, 
national  Employment  Service 
may  be  helpful : 


distributed  by  Local,  state  and 
(ES) , furnish  fcasic  data  tnat 


• T-abor  Market-  Trend  Reports  (title  varies 
by  state  and  area)  - Monthly 


• Area  Trends  on  Employment  and  Unemployment  - 
Monthly 

• The  Employment  Service  Review  - Monthly 

• Industry  Manpower  Surveys  - as  released 

• Employment  and  Wages  - Quarterly 

• Job  Occupational  Guides  - As  scheduled 

• Suggestions  for  the  Control  of  Turnover 
and  Absenteeism  - Special 

• Skill  Surveys  - As  scheduled 

For  additional  publications  write  as  follows: 

Publications  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Subject  Listing  1960  to  June  1965. 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1966. 

Other  Selected  Department  of  Labor  Publications 

This  list  provides  a range  of  information  on  manpower  re- 
cruitment, selection,  utilization,  development  and  stabili- 
zation. 

Employment  and  Earnings  (BLS)  - Monthly  and 
Annually 

• Occupational  Outlook.  1966-67  (BLS)  - Biannually 

* Technological  Trends  in  Major  American  Indus- 
try (BLS)  - Bull.  1474 

* Federal  Labor  Laws  and  Programs  (BLS)  - Bull.  262 

* Manpower  Report  of  the  President  (DOL)  - Report 

Selected  Publications  of  Other  Government  Agencies  - 
(Largely  industry  oriented.) 

• Survey  of  Current  Business  (Comm.)  - Monthly 

• United  States  Industrial  Outlook  (Comm.)  - Annually 
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• standard  Industrial  Classifications  Manual, 

1967  (Bu.  of  Bud.)  - Manual 

• Annual  Survey  of  Manufacturers  (Comm. ) — Annually 

• Catalog  of  Federal  Programs  for  Industrial  and 

Community  Improvement,  1965  (0E0)  - Catalog 

• Census  of  Manufacturers  (Comm.)  - Special 

• County  Business  Patterns  (Comm. ) - Special 

Selected  Public  Periodicals 

• Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  (Am.  Psychol.  Assn.) 
Monthly 

• Amprican  Journal  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
(Will  Lissner,  Editor)  - Quarterly 

• New  York  Times  - Daily 

• Wall  Street  Journal  (Dow,  Jones  & Co.)  - Daily 

• American  Federationist  (AFL-CIO)  - Monthly 
Manpower  Information 

The  following  United  States  Department  of  Labor  publications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  for  a small  charge. 

• Area  Labor  Market  Trends,  mo. , no  charge - 
Classifies  150  labor  market  areas  in  labor 
supply  categories  and  presents  labor  market 
developments - 

• Fmpl ovment  and  Wages,  quarterly,  no  charge. 
Statistics  on  employment , unemployment,  total 
taxable  wages,  and  employer  contributions. 

Gives  breakdowns  by  major  industry. 

• Fmpl nyment  and  Earnings,  monthly,  $4.50  per  year. 

• Monthly  Labor  Review;  single  copies,  75  cents; 
yearly  subscription  $7.50.  Annual  statistical 
supplements  are  available  for  a small  additional 
cost. 
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• Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  and  Occupational 
Outlook  Quarterly.  Basic  information  on  trends 
in  occupations,  with  detail  on  requirements.  The 
Handbook  price  is  approximately  $4.75,  depending 
on  the  year.  Price  of  the  Quarterly,  a supplement, 
is  35  cents  per  single  copy  or  $1.25  per  year. 

Market  Information  and  Private  Industry 

Another  important  source  of  information  is  the  trade  or  busi- 
ness association.  The  trade  association  can  provide  statis- 
tics on  the  economic  developments  and  employment  trends  of 
its  given  industry.  Very  often  they  have  current  studies 
available  providing  valuable  information  about  an  industry's 
occupational  structure  and  problems. 

For  example,  a survey  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  The  Society  of  Plastics  Engineers 
and  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry  (SPE/SPI)  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  nature  of  the  manpower  shortage  in  the 
plastics  industry.18  The  survey  revealed  a serious  shortage 
of  and  demand  for  plastics  engineers,  as  well  as  technically 
skilled  employees.  These  shortages,  the  report  stated,  would 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  industry's  remarkable  growth 
pattern.  Also,  the  report  indicated  that  other,  comparable 
positions  requiring  trained  personnel  were  remaining  unfilled. 
These  inc luded : 

• Supervisors  and  foremen  (tool  room,  processing 
'and  finding) ; 

• Mold  and  product  designers  and  draftsmen; 

• Mold  set-up  technicians; 

• Production  engineers  (cycle  and  material 
technicians) ; 

• Inspectors  and  quality  control  technicians; 

• Processing,  accessory,  and  finishing  machinery 
specialists; 

• Color  and  material  mixing  specialists. 

The  foreward  of  the  Society's  report  presented  a call  to 
action  to  the  plastics  industry  and  to  educators  to  relieve 
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this  shortage  by  establishing  new  plastics  courses  in  exist- 
ing technical  school  curricula,  as  well  as  four-year  programs 
leading  to  degrees  in  plastics  engineering.  Of  interest  to 
the  Marketing  Director  was  the  fact  that  no  where  in  this  re- 
port was  reference  made  to  the  possibility  of  training  and 
upgrading  present  employees  to  the  open  skilled  positions. 
Several  organizations  contacted  through  the  SPE/SPI  accepted 
with  enthusiasm  HIT  programs  to  upgrade  present  employees. 

The  training  accomplished  the  following  changes  in  varying 
numbers : 


From 


To 


Assembler 
Assembler,  helper 
Helper 

Extrusion.  Operator 
Machine  Operator 
Utility  Man 
Trainee 


Assistant  Foreman 
Extrusion  Operator  3 
Extrusion  Operator  3 
Working  Foreman 
Supervisor 

Extrusion  Operator  B 
Extrusion  Operator 


Later,  an  editorial  appeared  in  Plastics  Technology  (the 


magazine  of  plastics  processing)  entitled  ’’Can  You  Afford  a 
Training  Program?"  This  editorial  referred  to  HIT  upgrad- 
ing as  a training  program  that  could  well  serve  as  a prototype 
for  a national  approach  to  a solution  of  .the  manpower  shortage 
problem  at  the  semi-skilled  and  supervisory  levels.  This 
fruitful  contact  and  subsequent  entree  'into  the  plastics  in- 
dustry was  possible  only  because  some  time  had  been  devoted 
to  the  development  of  a potential  customer.  HIT  then  could 
be  introduced  to  them  as  a means' cf  solving  immediate,  speci- 
fic prob3.ems . 


Market  Information  and  Government  Agencies 

Another  example  of  how  thorough  background  information  has 
helped  to  market  HIT  can  be  seen  in  the  project's  customer 
relationship  with  government  agencies.  Upgrading  in  a govern- 
ment agency  calls  for  the  added  dimensions  of  awareness  of 
and  interchange  with  Civil  Service.  While  it  is  not  possible 
tc  discuss  this  relationship  in  any  detail  here,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  many  talented  and  able  employees  are  caught 
in  what  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "credentials  traps." 
They  are  precluded  from  promotions  because  they  do  not  meet 
educational  requirements  and  because  their  level  of  verbal 
skill  (which  often  has  little  to  do  with  the  promotion)  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  pass  written  competitive  examinations. 
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These  conditions  called  for  special  negotiations  with  Civil 
Service,  and  again  background  information  was  an  essential 
tool  for  those  involved  in  marketing  and  implementing  the 
program.  In  each  case  where  a Letter  of  Agreement  (See 
Chapter  III)  for  a HIT  program  was  signed  with  a public 
agency;  negotiations  were  also  held  with  Civil  Service.  In 
most  instances,  a special  agreement  was  reached  with  Civil 
Service . 

Examples : 


• The  Baltimore  Public  School  HIT  program 
upgraded  ten  laborers  (ncn-Civil  Service) 
to  the  Civil  Service  rating  of  Glazier 
Second  Class.  HIT  training  and  performance 
evaluations  were  accepted  by  Civil  Service 
in  lieu  of  three  years  experience  and  a 
written  examination;  new  pay  scale. 

• Two  Newark  Housing  Authority  HIT  programs 
upgraded  ten  laborers  (non-Civil  Service) 
to  Civil  Service  level  of  Building  Main- 
tenance Workers  with  oral  instead  of 
written  exam,  and  a new  pay  scale;  another 
upgraded  six  Community  Service  Aides  to 
Community  Worker  II,  a new  position  created 
to  bring  minority  workers  to  the  sub- 
professional level  and  within  range  of 
professional  career  jobs.  (New  wage  scale) 

Market  Information  and  Unions 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a result  of  a collective 
bargaining  agreement  between  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Hospitals  and  District  Council  37  AFSCME,  235  housekeeping 
aides  in  21  municipal  hospitals  were  upgraded  to  Senior  House- 
keeping Aides  with  a salary  increment,  on  condition  that  they 
be  trained  for  the  new  position.  At  the  request  of  the  bar- 
gaining groups,  HIT  programs  were  implemented  in  all  city 
hospitals.  This  is  an  example  of  the  customers  (municipal 
government  and  union)  seeking  the  services  of  an  outside 
professional  agency. 

The  likelihood  of  future  similar  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments increases  as  the  appreciation  for  rational  upgrading 
processes  ascends.  Parenthetically,  it  can  be  noted  that  em- 
ployees in  industries  where  training  programs  tak.-?  p_ace  may 
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be  members  of  unions.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  is 
important  for  the  marketer  to  become  familiar  with  union 
activities  and  policies  (local  and  international) , the 
following  list  of  essential  facts  should  be  collected  for 
the  use  of  marketing  personnel: 

• Names  of  unions  in  industries  and  organi- 
zations where  training  will  take  place; 

• Names  of  President,  Business  Manager,  and 
Education  Director; 

• Structure  and  election  procedures; 

Seniority  policy; 

• Apprenticeship  Training  and  OJT  programs; 

• Upgrading  policy; 

• Training  (internal  and  external) ; 

• Relationship  to  other  unions. 

Sources  of  Information  About  Unions 

• Regional  and  National  Offices  of  AFL-CIO; 

• Central  Labor  Councils; 

• Industrial  State  Mediation 

• Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics; 

• United  States  Department  of  Labor; 

• Schools  of  Industrial  Labor  Relations 
at  major  universities. 

The  Institute  has  experienced  some  fortuitous  relationships 
with  business  ; management  that  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  a firm  basis  of  knowledge  gathered  beforehand.  Because 
a fund  of  information  was  already  available.  The  Institute  has 
been  able  tS  press  its  advantage  and  gain  entrance  into  com- 
panies and  agencies  that  would  provide  upgrading  training 
situations.' 
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General  Organizational  Information 


The  marketing  personnel  of  a manpower  program  should  exhibit 
a degree  of  sophistication  concerning  the  current  organiza- 
tional and  management  practices,  especially  those  of  the  tar- 
get industries-  For  example,  the  organizational  structure 
and  management  process  of  a hospital  or  public  agency  will 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  profit-making  industries. 

A marketer  should  have  enough  background  in  the  possible 
kinds  of  structures  so  that  (1)  he  knows  with  whom  he  wants 
to  deal  and  (2)  he  can  readily  adapt  his  selling  techniques 
to  suit  an  individual  customer-  The  marketer  should  be  aware 
of  a given  company's  position  in  a parent  organization  and 
also  what  the  possible  relationships  are  in  these  situations - 
He  should  know,  for  example,  how  much  authority  has  been 
granted  by  the  larger  organization,  what  impact  a manpower 
program  might  have  on  the  total  structure,  and  whether  future 
programs  could  be  sold  to  other  branches  within  an  organiza- 
tion. Background  information  about  the  possible  variations 
of  all  this  is  essential  for  making  the  greatest  advantage 
from  initial  customer  contact-  (See  Bibliography.) 

Specific  Market  Information 

Once  a particular  company  or  other  potential  customer  becomes 
a sales  target,  some  detailed  information  about  it  can  be 
gained  from  trade  associations.  Dun  and  Bradstreet  reports 
(if  the  manpower  project  is  a member)  and  specialized  indexes 
available  at  public  libraries-  Some  facts  that  the  marketer 
will  find  helpful  in  making  sales  and  that  the  trainer  will 
also  need  to  know  when  the  program  begins  are  outlined  below: 

Size  of  the  Organization 

• Annual  sales  volume; 

• Number  of  employees  in  the  location  where 
training  will  take  place; 

• White  collar/blue  collar  worker  breakdown; 

• Number  of  plant  and/or  office  locations  — 
geographic  area; 

• Number  of  clients  served  annually  (this 
would  be  a good  measure  of  a hospital's  size); 

• Assets  - physical  and  financial. 
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Structure  of  the  Organization 


• Privately  or  publicly  owned. 

• Profit  or  nonprofit. 

• Authority  centralized  or  decentralized. 

° Levels  of  authority  (The  Organizational 
Chart) . 

Position  of  the  Organization  in  Its  Field  or  Industry 

• Percentile  of  total  industry  sales 
represented  by  the  organization. 

• Is  this  percentile  stable,  increasing 
or  decreasing? 

• Current  status  of  the  company. 

Manpower  Policies  and  Programs 

• Percentage  of  minority-group  employees 
in  white-collar  positions. 

• Percentage  of  minority  group  employees 
in  blue-collar  positions. 

• Promotion  and  training  policies. 

• Estimated  manpower  needs  at  skilled  and 
supervisory  level  for  next  one  to  five 
years. 


Unions 


• Which,  if  any,  unions  are  involved  with 
the  organization? 

• Percentage  of  employees  unionized.  (If 
more  than  one  union,  give  breakdown.) 

• Strength  of  the  union (s). 

• Union (s)  attitude  toward  minority— group  workers. 

• How  long  has  the  union(s)  been  in  the  organization 


It  is  further  suggested  that  the  marketer  be  familiar  with 
such  management  problems  as  high  rates  of  absenteeism  and 
employment  turnover.  He  should  mention  these  at  an  early 
customer  interview,  already  aimed  with  a general  knowledge 
of  that  customer's  difficulties  in  these  areas.  The  marketer 
should  also  have  a general  idea  of  which  skill  shortages 
exist  in  a given  company,  and  what  that  company's  training 
capability  is,  iL.  e.  , is  there  a formal  training  department 
and  has  it  practiced  systematic  upgrading? 

Other  Groups  Serving  the  Market 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  why  the  Job  Opportunities  in  the 
Business’  Sector  (JOBS)  program  has  scored  its  initial 
success*  is  that  industry,  to  meet  its  own  manpower  needs, 
is  willing  at  this  time  to  tap  this  new  manpower  pool,  espe- 
cially  when  the  extra  costs  of  such  hiring  are  covered  by 
government  funds.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  information 
that  the  marketing  personnel  of  a training  program  should 
have  on  hand  — what  other  training  programs  are  available, 
who  sponsors  them,  what  their  goals  are,  and  what  degree  of 
success  they  have  met.  The  sales  and  marketing  responsibil- 
ities of  a training  program  must  be  able  to  show  the  customer 
how  their  program  is  best  for  him,  i . e . , the  program  in  ques- 
tion is  more  likely  to  help  him  make  a profit  than  other 
available  training  sources . 

To  underline  the  idea  of  industry's  profit  motivation,  con- 
sider  what  would  happen  if  an  economic  slow-down  occurs,  un- 
employment rises  and  industry  has  its  pick  of  qualified  wor- 
kers? It  is  doubtful,  according  to  economic  experts,  that 
industry  would  abandon  its  normal  business  practice  in  order 
to  hire  the  least  qualified  and  undertake  full-scale  training 
programs . 

According  to  Richard  J.  Maloy,  Director  of  Urban  Affairs  at 
Avco  Economic  Systems  Corporation,  "to  really  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  — regardless  of  the  Nation's  economic 
health  — it  will  be  necessary  to  trigger  the  profit  motive 
if  one  expects  to  fully  involve  the  private  sector  ... 
industry  will  not  respond  in  more  than  a token  way  unless  it 
has  a profit  incentive . ,uu 


* More  than  1,500  companies  have  combined  efforts  with  govern- 
ment and  hired  nearly  100,000  people. 


The  interest  and  cooperation  of  industry  have  been  elicited 
through  government  funded  NAB- JOBS  program  for  the  disadvan- 
taged unemployed-  Similar  interests  must  be  generated  for 
upgrading  the  underemployed  in  the  plant  setting-  Semi- 
skilled and  skilled  job  openings  can  be  filled  from  within 
an  organization  if  a systematic  approach  to  training  is  es- 
tablished. The  stimulation  provided  to  industry  by  govern- 
ment sponsored  programs  is  only  recently  beginning  in  the 
field  of  upgrading.  This  effort  will  no  doubt  be  accelerated 
in  the  next  few  years  - 

For  example,  since  the  first  phase  of  HIT  and  upgrading 
activities  in  1966,  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  has  sponsored  non- traditional  E&D 
upgrading  programs  in  Syracuse , North  Carolina,  and  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  Syracuse  Upgrading  Project,  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Division  of  Employment,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation,  has  developed  a 
program  to  establish  upgrading  programs  with  industrial  firms 
in  the  met  a 1— working  industries  of  Syracuse.  The  program 
focuses  primarily  on  the  underutilized  employee.  Employers 
are  encouraged  to  send  their  employees  to  the  local  MDTA  skill 
center  for  additional  upgrading  training. 

Another  upgrading  project  developed  under  contract  with  the 
Manpower  Administration  is  the  Transportation  Opportunity 
Program  (TOP),  sponsored  by  the  Joint  Council  of  Teamsters, 
Number  42  in  Los  Angeles.  TOP  is  directed  to  upgrading  people 
in  the  freight  and  auto  service  industries  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Its  main  objective  is  to  raise  the  standards  of 
efficiency  within  the  transportation  industry  and  to  allow 
those  presently  employed  there  to  upgrade  their  skills.  This 
is  the  first  upgrading  program  to  have  a formal  educational 
center  created  to  teach  basic  driving  techniques.  A signifi- 
cant number  of  new  recruits  to  the  industry  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia have  bene fitted,  and  the  program  has  developed  a number 
of  new  concepts  for  training  people  in  the  trucking  industry. 

Another  localized  upgrading  effort  financed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  and  contracted  with  the  State  and 
County  Municipal  Employers  Union  has  trained  hospital  em- 
ployees. The  need  for  nursing  services  has  been  mitigated 
as  nurses  aides  were  trained  in  a work-study  program  to  be- 
come licensed  practical  nurses.  Most  of  the  graduates  valued 
the  dignity  and  respect  that  their  new  title  brought,  as  well 
as  the  $1,000  annual  pay  increase- 


The  New  Careers  program,  still  in  its  infancy,  is  expected 
to  generate  many  opportunities  for  skill  upgrading  in  para- 
professional  fields  of  various  kinds;  hospital  or  health 
occupations,  community  workers,  teachers'  aides  and  others. 
The  whole  JOBS  program  of  NAB  has  built-in  opportunities  for 
moving  into  the  upgrading  area  and  some  are  being  explored. 

MA-5  contracts,  in  which  private  firms  hire  and  make  into 
productive  employees  a designated  number  of  "hard-core  un- 
employed," have  been  expanded  to  include  the  cost  of  train- 
ing for  upgrading  present  employees. 

Job  Opportunities  in  the  Public  Sector  is  a newly  formed  E&D 
training  program  which  will  make  the  Federal  government  a 
training  and  upgrading  partner  with  government  at  all  levels 
as  well  as  with  private,  nonprofit  public  service  agencies. 

It  is  to  be  a pilot  program  to  place  the  hard-core  disadvan- 
taged in  permanent  employment  in  these  government  and  non- 
profit situations.  This  will  include  training,  supportive 
services  and  elimination  of  meaningless  qualification  require 
ments.  An  integral  part  of  the  program,  JOBS  will  lend  finan 
cial  support  to  the  upgrading  of  current  public  employees. 


The  marketer's  knowledge  of  these  and  other  training  programs 
that  may  exist  in  an  area,  probably  serve  to  impress  the 
potential  customer  with  his  awareness  of  the  current  indus- 
trial training  situation.  But  also,  customer  contact  is  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  marketer  to  provide  business  manage- 
ment with,  a new  perspective  on  his  labor  force  of  low-wage, 
low-skill  workers.  By  acknowledging  the  growing  interest 
and  efforts  in  the  manpower  field,  management  is  forced  to 
see  that  new  solutions  to  old  problems  are  not  only  possible 
but  that  they  are,  in  fact,  operational.  The  Institute's 
experience  has  shown  that  this  "unfreezing"  of  management's 
negative  attitudes-  toward  their  underemployed  workers  is  an 
important  part  of  the  marketing  responsibility. 


An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  continued  economic  health  and 
growth  of  the  organization: 


/ 

/ 

/ 

I 
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"The  peril  is  that  the  rate  of  technological 
obsolescence  will  be  accompanied  by  a waste 
of  people  trained  for  a disappearing  society. 
Thus,  the  corporation  has  a responsibility, 
as  well  as  an  opportunity,  to  help  employees 
acquire  new  skills  and  learn  new  ideas.  Only 
by  adjusting  to  change  can  people  carry  on 
the  corporation's  work  successfully. 
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s<‘  r- 


”lt  is  this  fundamental  and  continuing  need 
for  educated  manpower  at  all  organizational 
levels  that  accounts  for  the  commitment  of 
the  corporation  to  education  on  a planned 
organized  basis  throughout  each  employee  * s 
working  career.  Simply  to  perform  its 
economic  role  in  society,  the  corporation 
must  find  ways  to  assure  the  self-development 
of  the  individual.  Xt  is  a truism  that  no 
company  can  move  faster  than  its  people  let 
it;  every  man  and  woman  on  every  job  cati 
work  more  effectively  by  learning  to  live 
closer  to  capacity.  Thus,  the  corporation 
has  embarked  on  a course  that  promises  pro- 
found social  contributions  as  well.,*^'L 


CHAPTER  V 


SALES-  TECHNIQUES 


An  organization  projects  to  the  public  the  image  it  holds  o£ 
itself.  A clear  understanding  of  this  self-concept  is  essen- 
tial to  the  sales  effort.  The  Institute  views  itself  and  > 
the  city  projects  as  professional  organizations  providing 
technical  expertise  in  training  and  upgrading,  not  as  simply 
another  federally  sponsored  program  to  fight  poverty . The 
city  projects,  at  the  same  time,  have  assiduously  attempted 
to  avoid  being  identified  as  solely  representatives  of 
management,  labor  or  government.  They  have  instead  assumed 
the  role  of  the  independent  organization  which  acts  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  introduction  of  the  concepts  and  techniques 
of  HIT  to  public  and  private  organizations. 

The  sales  goal,  then,  is  to  introduce  these  concepts  and 
techniques  in  a professional  manner  which  have  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  experience  of  these  training  programs'  sales 
and  marketing  force.  The  techniques  are  examined  in  the 
following  order: 


Direct  Selling 
• Qualified  Leads 


• Mailings 


• Telephoning 


• Individual  Sales  Meeting 
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Indirect  Selling 

# Group  Sales  Presentation 
® Public  Relations 

• Mass  Media 


Direct  Selling 


The  marlceter  or  sales  person,  armed  with  the  list  of  poten- 
tial  customers  from  the  Marketing  Plan  (see  Chanter  IT'i 
determines  how  each  is  to  be  approached. ^ DireS  selSe  on 
an  individual  basis  is  the  core  of  the  progra^  and  this 

o^th^market ?SterS  “ e£fici«"t  businesslike  penetratio, 


Qualified  Leads 


b 


The  most  desirable  way  to  introduce  the  product  to  an 
Sl12^1,0?  ^hrough  a qualified  leadP  This  Ily  L a 
? ation  from  someone  known  and  respected  by 7 the 

in  the^Jin^K  °?er’  a COIIlimin:Lty  leader , or  another  company 
in  the  same  business.  Examples  of  qualified  leads  used  Y 

successfully  to  gain  entrance  have  come  from: 


• Satisfied  Users  — Organizations  where  HIT 
was  implemented  volunteered  or  consented 
upon  request  to  recommend  the  program  to 
the  management  of  other  organizations. 
Each  project  should  develop  a descriptive 
record  of  satisfied  users.  This  should 
include  letters  of  endorsement  from  man- 
agement. (See  Appendix  D for  partial 
listing  of  companies  where  HIT  has  been 
implemented . ) 
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• Members  of  a board  of  directors  and  the 
sponsoring  agencies  of  the  three  city 
projects  were  kept  informed  of  marketing 
plans  and  were  requested  to  make  advance 
introductions  to  specific  companies* 


i 


} 

i 

j 
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o The  State  Employment  Service  provided 
names  of  contacts  in  organizations  for 
which  placement  and  other  services  had 
been  performed.  In  some  cases,  the 
Employment  Service  arranged  meetings  of 
representatives  from  a group  of  organi- 
zations . 

# National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  — JOBS 
provided  lists  of  employers  participat- 
ing in  MA-3  and  4 programs . The  new 
MA-5  now  includes  an  upgrading  option 
that  should  make  the  prospects  for  sales 
in  this  area  even  greater. 

9 Trade  and  business  associations,  such  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Urban  Coalition, 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Growth  Association, 

Greater  Baltimore  Committee  anti  the 
Businessmen's  Industrial  Coordinating 
Council,  have  all  cooperated  by  identify- 
ing specific  top  management  people  to 
contact  for  sales. 

9 Other  manpower  training  organisations 
(i.e_.a  CEP,  Skill  Centers)  involved  with 
placement  of  the  unemployed  have  been  help- 
ful by  indicating  where  they  have  met  with 
interest  in  and  need  for  training  within 
organizations . 

9 Job  Opportunities  in  the  Public  Sector 

(JOPS)  will  be  training  the  unemployed  and 
underemployed  for  permanent  placement  in 
public  agencies.  Part  of  the  program  calls 
for  upgrading  training;  this  might  prove  to 
be  another  source  for  qualified  leads. 

After  the  leads  are  identified,  the  sales  person  will  try 
for  an  initial  appointment  with  the  correct  person  in  the 
organization.  Qualified  leads  are  much  more  effective  in 
"opening  the  door"  than  are  "cold  calls,"  because  that 
"correct  person"  (who  is  probably  not  the  original  lead)  is 
identified  and  is  slightly  familiar  with  the  program  before 
hand. 


Mailings 


fZirfJdVlS?bl?  toJwrite  to  the  prospective  customer  as  an 
All  WtCOn  K and  prior  to  telephoning  fQr  an  appointment, 
letters  should  be  brief  (never  more  than  one  page) 

these  s^in^h^rder^  Sh°Uld  b*  pltChed  tow“d 


A.  General  public  relations  pieces 

B.  Requests  for  an  appointment 

C.  Follow-up,  appreciation  of  and 
anticipation  of  next  step 

D.  Renewing  contact  (if  no  response  to 
B or  C) 


E. 


Confirmation  of  the  signed  Letter 
of  Agreement 


Mass  mailings,  indiscriminate  saturations  of  local  business 

?^°rS,.hfve.pr?ve^  ^effective.  Even  when  no  qualified 
leads  exxst  it  is  better  to  select  five  or  ten  organizations 
at  a time  than  to  spend  time  and  money  flooding  the  mails. 


During  this  E&D  program,  a unique  method  of  choosing 

?hSa^hZatl°^S  aS  Sales  targets  was  quite  effective.  One  of 
ad*  5hree  .Clty  marketers  scrutinized  the  daily  help  wanted 
n newspapers  for  companies  advertising  job  openings  at 
the  semi-skilled  and  skilled  levels.  His  letters  made 

mTeIsTsoluti^nato  ?sked  for  “ appointment  to  discuss 
organization  flll“8  th°Se  J°bs  fr°m  withi”  **. 


However  they  are  chosen,  the  prospective  customers  should 
receive  letters  which  follow  the  same  outline  and  answer  the 
same  questions  as  those  sent  to  a qualified  lead: 

Who  the  sender  is  (professional  organiza- 
tion,  enclose  brochure) . 


• Name  of  referral  agent  (if  any). 

• Purpose  of  the  letter  (product  benefits) . 
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• Why  is  it  important  to  the  reader. 

(Specific  reference  to  company  needs 
where  possible.  For  example,  an  MA-5 
employer  may  require  the  services  of  an 
outside  agency  to  perform  a job  task 
analysis  and  training  program  before  it 
would  think  of  applying  for  the  upgrading 
option  in  the  contract.) 

• Specify  day  the  salesman  will  call  for  an 
appointment . 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  letter  approach  should  be 
tailored  to  the  specific  occasion  and  organization  as  nearly 
as  possible.  Courtesy  and  prompt  follow-up  promotes  a high 
correlation  between  the  number  of  sales  contacts  and  of 
sales  successfully  completed. 

Teleghonfri^ 

Selling  should  not  take  place  over  the  telephone.  However, 
effective  use  of  the  telephone  can  make  direct  mail  leads 
become  prospects  and  prospects  become  customers.  The  tele- 
phone company  calls  it  Phone  Power.22  They  point  out  that 
top  notch  salesmen,  who  may  be  effective  in  a personal 
interview,  lose  many  potential  customers  for  want  of  an 
effective  telephone  introduction  leading  to  a sales  appoint- 
. Since  telephoning  can  be  an  efficient  means  of  reach- 
ing a great  number  of  potential  customers,  some  of  the 
principles  and  techniques  involved  in  the  application  of  the 
telephone  are  examined  in  detail. 

•Pre-Call  Planning 

If  there  is  one  big  single  factor  in  the  use  of  the  telephone 
for  sales  purposes  that  requires  attention  at  all  levels  of 
selling,  it  is  pre-call  planning.  (See  Appendix  E for 
telephone  call  preparation  and  prompt  sheet.) 

You  must  plan  your  telephone  sales  call  as  carefully  as  you 
do  your  face-to-face  presentations.  Most  telephone  calls 
because  of  this  lack  of  planning.  So  many  salesmen 
P-^ce  the  call  first,  ana  then  attempt  to  handle  the  situation 
by  ear.  This  won't  work  on  the  telephone. 


O 
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Planning  your  call  is  not  "canning  it"  into  a series  of  neat  S 

speeches  that  leave  no  room  for  individuality.  Planning 
your  sales  call  is  a method  of  organizing  your  ideas. 

•Whom  to  Call 

Pre-call  planning  includes  categorizing  whom  to  call  under 
one  of  several  classifications: 

* Active  customers 


Inactive  customers 


• New  customers 

• Suspect  customers 

Arrange  the  telephone  calls  according  to  type  and  make  the 
same  type  of  call  consecutively  in  order  to  gain  a consistent 
pattern  of  performance.  You  will  find  that  your  best  pros- 
pects are  right  in  your  own  files. 

Also  follow  up  all  referrals,  inquiries  for  information  and 
mailings  with  a phone  call  to  the  prospect.  Remember  — 
don't  let  hot  leads  grow  cold. 

•Determine  When  to  Call 


Since  "time  is  of  the  essence"  in  most  of  your  daily  con- 
tacts, maintenance  of  customer  history  records  is  necessary. 

A knowledge  of  where  and  when  active  customers  can  be  reached 
yields  mutual  profitability. 

In  other  sales  situations,  attempt  to  call  at  a time  when 
you  will  most  likely  receive  a favorable  reception. 

•Mental  Picture 


O 
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When  you  are  talking  to  a stranger  on  the  telephone,  he 
forms  a mental  picture  of  you.  Therefore  it  is  important 
that  you  maintain  a positive  frame  of  mind  and  enthusiasm. 
Don't  talk  in  a monotone.  Common  everyday  courtesy  may  be 

more  important  because  you  can't  see  the  person  to  whom  you 

are  speaking.  Many  times  it  isn't  what  you  say  but  how  you 
say  it.  Your  voice  can  reflect  sincerity,  pleasantness, 
confidence  and  interest. 
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The  basic  rate  of  speech  is  140  WPM.  If  you  speak  too 
rapidly  people  start  listening  to  how  fast  you're  talking 
instead  of  what  you  are  saying.  If  you  speak  too  slowly, 
it  can  be  irritating  to  a listener  because  he's  kept  hanging 
on  every  word  and  tends  to  anticipate  what  you  are  going  to 
say. 

Xf  you  keep  these  points  in  mind  when  talking  on  the  tele- 
phone you  will  project  a better  mental  picture  of  yourself. 

•Keys  to  Good  Listening 

Many  sales  are  lost  simply  because  most  salesmen  have  a 
tendency  to  talk  when  they  should  be  listening.  Therefore, 

• Limit  your  own  talking.  You  can't  talk 
and  listen  at  the  same  time. 

• Think  like  the  customer.  His  problem  and 
needs  are  important,  and  you'll  understand 
and  retain  them  better  if  you  keep  his 
point  of  view. 

• Ask  questions.  If  you  don't  understand 
something,  or  feel  you  may  have  missed  a 
point,  clear  it  up  now  before  it  embar- 
rasses you. 

• Don't  interrupt.  A pause,  even  a long 
pause,  doesn't  always  mean  he  is  finished 
saying  everything  he  wants  to  say. 

• Concentrate.  Focus  your  mind  on  what 
he's  saying.  Practice  shutting  out  out- 
side distractions. 

• Take  notes.  This  will  help  you  remember 
important  points.  But  be  selective. 

Trying  to  note  down  everything  he  says 
can  result  in  being  left  far  behind  or  in 
retaining  irrelevant  details. 

• Listen  for  ideas,  not  just  words.  You 
want  to  get  the  whole  picture,  not  just 
isolated  bits  and  pieces. 
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• Interjection.  An  occasional  "Yes"  or  "I 
see”  shows  the  customer  you're  still  with 
him.  But  don't  overdo  or  use  a meaning- 
less comment. 

• Turn  off  your  own  words.  This  isn't 
always  easy,  but  personal  fears,  worries, 
problems  not  connected  with  contact,  form 
a kind  of  "static"  that  can  blank  out  the 
customer's  message. 

• Prepare  in  advance.  Whenever  possible, 
remarks  and  questions  prepared  in  advance 
free  your  mind  for  listening. 

• React  to  ideas,  not  the  person.  Don't 
allow  irritation  at  things  he  may  say,  or 
at  his  manner,  to  distract  you. 

• Don't  jump  to  conclusions.  Avoid  making 
unwarranted  assumptions  about  what  the 
customer  is  going  to  say,  or  mentally 
trying  to  complete  his  sentence  for  him. 

• Listen  for  the  overtones.  You  can  learn 
a great  deal  about  the  customer  from  the 
way  he  says  things  and  the  way  he  reacts 
to  the  things  you  say. 

• Practice  listening.  Make  your  conversa- 
tions with  your  friends,  your  family,  and 
people  who  serve  you  in  places  you  buy,  a 
tool  for  improving  listening  skill,  for 
"sharpening  your  inner  ear." 

•Telephone  Approach 

Identify  yourself,  your  organization,  and  verify  that  ycu 
have  reached  the  right  person.  (Ask  the  switchboard  operator, 
prior  to  connecting  you,  for  spelling  of  the  customer's  full 
name,  his  correct  title,  and  the  name  of  his  secretary.) 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  reaching  your  contact, 
especially  if  he  is  the  head  of  a company,  is  the  secretary 
bo  screen  calls.  The  letter  beforehand,  announcing 
the  telephone  call,  is  especially  helpful  in  these  cases. 


During  the  phone  call,  address  the  secretary  by  name  if 
possible.  Refer  to  the  letter  and  to  a referral  when 
applicable,  and  say,  'I  must  speak  to  Mr.  directly." 

3ecause  the  number  of  manpower  training  programs  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  the  prospect  may  seem  wary  during  an  initial 
phone  conversation.  Some  companies  may  have  developed  an 
aversion  to  programs,  particularly  those  funded  by  government 
agencies  ana  aimed  at  serving  the  disadvantaged.  It  becomes 
particularly  important,  therefore,  that  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  selling  organization  be  stated  clearly  and  pro- 
fessionally. The  customer  may  have  been  contacted  by  other 
programs  and  your  project  must  not  be  confused  with  them. 

•Prepare  Benefits  List 


On  the  telephone  you  have  a very  short  time  in  which  to 
interest  your  customer.  As  a matter  of  fact,  some  experts 
say  you  must  CATCH  and  HOLD  your  customer's  interest  in  the 
first  10  seconds.  These  are  the  most  critical  seconds  in 
any  contact  call.  Therefore,  the  most  important  thing  you 

nave  to  say  must  be  said  within  these  critical  seconds.  Do 
not  waste  them. 

Consider  why  the  prospect  should  be  interested  in  doing  what 
wil^de-ive?  ^ d°*  What  31:6  the  chief  benefits  the  prospect 


• Trained,  skilled  employees  at  no  cost 

• Higher  productivity  and  quality  control 

• More  highly  motivated  employees 


• Lower  turnover,  absenteeism,  lateness 


• Company  training  capability 

When  listing  benefits,  use  words  that  convey  an  image.  Your 
own  advertising  material  is  a good  source  for  these  words. 
Avoid  technical  terms;  use  simple  straightforward  language. 

•Overcoming  Objections 


Every  day  thousands  of  sales  are  made  to  people  who,  when 
first  asked  to  buy,  said  "no."  You  will  find  a large  percent 
of  prospects  who  will  offer  objections,  and  if  you  are 
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prepared,  you  will  be  able  to  answer  these  objections 
without  hesitation  or  embarrassment.  An  objection  then 
should  not  be  considered  the  end  of  an  unsuccessful  contact 
but  merely  as  a roadblock  which  must  be  cleared  away. 

• Do  not  object  to  objections;  they  are  a 
very  good  sign. 

• They  indicate  that  the  customer  is  listen- 
ing and  thinking  about  what  you  are  saying. 

We  all  first  think  of  why  we  should  not  be 
interested,  and  then  we  start  to  consider 
why  we  should . 

• As  long  as  you  have  your  list  of  "antici- 
pated" objections  with  answers  prepared 
before  you  start  the  call,  you  will  be 
ready. 

When  objections  are  encountered,  follow  this  pattern: 

• Acknowledge  the  objection. 

• Answer  the  objection  with  a benefit. 

• Ask  him  to  do  what  you  want  him  to  do.  / 

If  it  is  to  buy  a product,  you  have  to  ask  him  to  buy . 

If  it  is  an  appointment  you  want,  you  have  to  aslc  for  the 
appointment . 

If  it  is  information  you  want,  you  have  to  ask  for  it. 

Do  not  assume  that  after  you  have  given  all  the  reasons  the 
customer  should  do  what  you  want  him  to  do,  you  have  done  a 
good  sales  job.  The  secret  is  to  ask  for  action. 

►When  the  Prospect  Says  llYes" 

Since  you  have  accomplished  the  objective  of  the  call,  quit 
while  you  are  ahead;  stop  talking;  confirm  the  information; 
and  cordially  conclude  the  call.  Make  sure  that  you  and  the 
customer  have  a clear  understanding  of  the  decision  and  that 
you  both  have  a definite  understanding  of  the  obligations 
assumed. 
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•When  the  Prospect  Says  "No" 


If  your  objective  was  not  reached,  be  just  as  courteous  and 
just  as  pleasant.  Thank  him  for  having  given  you  his  time 
and  attempt  to  establish  a definite  time  for  a call-back. 
Leave  the  door  open  for  a more  opportune  time.  Your  pleasant 
attitude  at  this  time  will  surely  influence  him  when  he  is 
ready.  Be  sure  to  always  let  the  customer  hang  up  first. 

• After  the  Call 


• Note  call-backs. 

• Note  appointment  books. 

• Keep  promises. 

• Keep  commitments. 

• And  finally,  go  on  to  the  next  call. 

Individual  Sales  Meetings 

"Effective  communication  with  others  is  seldom  easy.  It 
takes  understanding  of  the  things  which  work  against  a 
meeting  of  minds." 

Industrial  psychologist  Dr.  Jesse  S.  Nirenberg  points  out 
that  some  of  the  human  tendencies  working  against  a meeting 
of  minds  are: 

• Resistance  to  change.  People  do  not  want 
to  exchange  -the  ideas  they  hold  for  other 
ideas,  particularly  if  their  original 
thoughts  are  based  on  long-held  attitudes. 

• Distraction  by  personal  concerns.  Inner 
thoughts  and  feelings  tend  to  draw  the 
listener  away  from  the  subject. 

• Talking  before  thinking.  People  start 
talking  before  their  ideas  are  clearly 
formed  and,  as  a result,  keep  changing 
thought  direction. 


• Wishful  learning.  People  hear  what  they 
want  to  hear  rather  than  listen  to  all 
that's  being  said. 

• Jumping  to  conclusion.  The  speaker  makes 
unwarranted  assumptions  about  what  the 
other  person  knows  or  accepts. 

• Habitual  secretiveness.  People  withhold 
information  unrealistically  out  of  a 
vague  feeling  that  the  less  another  person 
knows  about  what  they  are  thinking,  the 
better. 

There  are  ways  of  overcoming  the  above  tendencies  so  that 
the  sales  person  and  the  customer  are  thinking  together 
rather  than  merely  exchanging  words.  When  this  cohesive 
conversational  pattern  happens,  the  salesman  gets  the 
customer's  full  appreciation  of  product  benefits. 

There  are  several  techniques  for  "getting  through"  and 
achieving  a meeting  of  minds . 

•State  Your  Overall  Objective  First 

This  should  be  a short  sentence  or  two  telling  him  why  you 
are  there  and  what  the  product  can  do  for  him.  Do  not  build 
the  case  or  ask  questions  until  the  other  person  has  a firm 
grasp  of  what  your  objective  is.  This  process  may  take 
several  minutes  of  discussion  and  requires  the  salesman's 
patience  and  objectivity.  Remember,  this  may  be  the  first 
time  the  customer  has  thought  about  some  of  the  possibilities 
being  offered. 

•Draw  Out  the  Customer's  Related  Thoughts 

When  an  idea  is  first  presented  it  brings  up  associations  in 
the  customer's  mind  that  should  find  expression.  Otherwise, 
they  may  obstruct  the  remainder  of  your  message.  After 
stating  the  objective,  pause  for  the  listener  to  say  some- 
thing or  to  ask  a question  that  will  enable  him  to  express 
what  is  on  his  mind.  For  example,  you  might  ask  what  type 
of  training  programs  the  company  has.  Eliciting  his  thoughts 
early  in  the  interview  helps  to  clear  the  listener's  mind  of 
distracting  associations,  gives  you  an  insight  into  his 
interests,  and  enables  him  to  move  forward  with  the 
discussion. 


Consciously  drawing  out  these  thoughts  is  an  important  tool 
to  be  used  throughout  the  discussion.  Another  related 
method  presents  an  idea  and  asks  the  listener  what  he  thinks 
This  same  question  should  be  asked  about  the  total 
product  after  all  the  ideas  have  been  presented. 

•Express  Understanding  of  the  Other  Person's  Position 

When  the  listener  opposes  your  line  of  reasoning  or  expresses 
anger,  assure  him  you  understand  his  thinking  or  the  way  he 
feels;  then  present  a counter-argument.  For  example,  the 
president  of  a company  says  to  you,  "I  have  tried  to  give 
these  guys  at  the  bottom  a break,  but  it's  no  use.  They 
just  can't  learn  and  they  don't  want  to  work.”  A reply 
might  be,  "I  under stand  your  being  discouraged.  If  I were 
in  your  place,  I might  be  too.  But  regarding  their  inability 
to  learn,  let's  examine  the  system  used  for  training,  etc.” 
Expressing  understanding  should  lead  to  a more  objective 
examination  of  the  situation. 

•Present  Ideas  One  or  Two  at  a Time  in  Digestible  Units 

The  product  you  are  presenting  has  a series  of  complicated 
ideas . A person  cannot  hold  on  to  many  ideas  at  once, 
especially  if  they  are  fairly  complex.  Keep  your  "speeches" 
short,  a few  sentences  at  a time,  and  elicit  the  other 
persons  response  before  you  continue. 

• Quantify 

When  there  is  resistance  to  a line  of  reasoning,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  numerical  value  to  your  arguments.  For 
example,  work  out  with  him  the  number  of  man-hours  lost  in 
supervisor  /worker  problems,  turnover  and  absenteeism.  Show 
how  your  product  can  help  to  reduce  the  time  lost;  then 
convert  this  to  dollars. 

•Reduce  Emotional  Interferenc e 


Wien  a person  becomes  angry  or  anxious  it  may  be  because  of 
something  you  have  said, or  it  may  be  completely  unrelated  to 
you.  Emotions  press  for  release;  they  will  not  be  soothed 
by  logic.  Stop  your  presentation  and  let  him  talk  himself 
out  of  his  anger  or  anxiety;  express  your  understanding  of 
his  feelings  and  go  on  with  the  presentation. 
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• Give  and  Take  — Through  Talking  and  Listening 


One  gives  by  talking  when  one  gives  information,  advice, 
praise,  experiences.  One  gives  by  listening  when  one  gives 
time,  attention,  sympathy,  agreement.  These  acts  may  be 
done  without  necessarily  gaining  anything  in  return.  Taking 
is  the  reverse;  when  one  talks  out  emotions  and  problems  one 
is  taking;  taking  is  part  of  listening  when  one  receives 
useful  information,  advice,  praise.  A productive  discussion 
contains  a balanced  amount  of  give  and  take. 

Acquiring  skill  in  the  techniques  outlined  above  requires 
patience  and  practice.  Continued  application  of  these 
techniques  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  product  help 
these  customer  relations  become  easier  and  more  effective. 

Direct  mail,  telephone  conversations,  and  personal  visits 
to  the  customer  are  effective  selling  techniques  when  each 
step  is  planned  carefully  and  presented  in  a logical  sequence 
to  businessmen.  Almost  any  product  can  be  offered  to  poten- 
tial customers  with  these  methods.  When  the  "product1’  is  a 
manpower  training  program,  it  is  especially  important  to 
make  the  sales  presentation  in  a businesslike,  professional 
manner . 


Indirect  Selling 


While  direct  selling  methods,  on  a one-to-one  relationship 
with  a customer,  may  be  expected  to  result  in  a sale, 
indirect  selling  achieves  a different  purpose.  Indirect 
selling  is  a means  of  introducing  the  product  — the  training 
program,  its  philosophy,  concepts,  and  applications  — to  a 
k^osd  market.  It  is  an  efficient  means  of  publicizing  a 
program.,  and  an  excellent  way  to  pre-educate  potential 
customers  before  direct  selling  begins. 

Group  Sales  Presentations 


Group  presentations  have  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
the  marketing  and  sales  personnel  should  weigh  before 
initiating  them.  - 

^Advantages 

• An  opportunity  to  sell  to  more  than  one 
potential  customer  at  the  same  time. 


Some  organizations  might  refuse  a personal 
interview,  but  would  come  to  a group 
presentation  at  the  invitation  of  a friend 
or  colleague. 

• Group  pressure  could  increase  potential 
acceptance. 

•Disadvantages 

• If  group  is  larger  than  ten,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  feedback  and  answer  objections. 

• More  than  one  person  should  present  the 
product  to  a group. 

• A group  presentation  should  not  be  done 
without  the  use  of  visual  aids,  which 
involve  time  and  cost. 

The  organizations  which  have  been  designated  as  qualified 
leads  should  be  approached  for  a group  presentation.  An 
organization  can  convene  a special  meeting  for  its  staff,  or 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  sale  s force  to  attend  a regularly 
scheduled  meeting.  This  should  not  be  done  unless  the 
training  project  is  in  a position  to  take  the  following 
steps: 

• Assist  in  convening  the  meeting,  if 
requested. 

• Prepare  with  members  of  the  sales  force: 
visuals;  outline  of  presentation;  hand- 
outs, ,e.£.  , brochures. 

• Perform  a dry-run  of  the  presentation. 

• Plan  the  next  sales  step  for  presentation 
to  those  present. 

• Follow  up. 

All  of  these  steps  are  essential  to  a professional,  knowledge- 
able group  presentation.  The  sales  person  in  charge  of  the 
meeting  should  be  able  to  field  questions  from  the  group  with 
a friendly  manner  that  also  projects  businesslike  posture  of 
the  training  project. 


He  should  remember  that  what  he  says  and  does  at  a group 
presentation  will  affect  not  only  the  audience  present,  but 
also  their  associates  who  will  hear  about  the  meeting,  if 
it  is  outstanding,  either  for  better  or  worse. 

Public  Relations 

Public  relations  may  be  defined  broadly  as  a planned  program 
of  communications  outside  bf  the  advertising  field.  It  is 
meant  to  foster  under standing,  acceptance,  and  cooperation 
in  people  who  are  outside  the  sphere  of  business  management, 
but  whose  support  can  be  valuable.  For  a manpower  training 
program,  public  relations  becomes  an  instrument  for  education 
of  the  taxpayers,  ether  government  agencies,  and  the  under- 
employed workers  themselves.  It  can  contribute  substantially 
to  the  goals  of  the  marketing  program  and  may  be  considered 
3n  indirect  selling  technique  for  the  widest  possible 
audience . 

No  matter  how  small  the  training  operation,  it  should  be 
possible  to  include  public  relations  in  the  overall  organi- 
zational planning.  In  the  three  city  projects  it  has  fallen 
to  the  Project  Director  and  Marketing  Director,  for  the  most 
part,  to  plan  and  implement  public  relations  practices.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  the  public  image  is  built  from  the 
sum  of  all  impressions  formed  about  the  project  — its  goals, 
methods,  personnel.  That  public  image  can  change  quickly 
from  positive  to  negative,  and  that  risk  should  be  made 
apparent  to  all  personnel  connected  with  a training  program. 

To  help  develop  effective  public  relations,  the  following 
steps  should  be  taken: 

• Discover  and  list  all  segments  of  the  public 
whose  opinions  are  important  to  the  program: 
business  leaders,  trade  and  professional 
associations,  educators,  community  leaders, 
city  administration,  state  officials, 
elected  officials. 

• Be  alert  to  the  attitude  of  these  groups 
toward  any  or  all  phases  of  the  program. 

• Explain  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
program,  and  any  other  features  of  its 
operations  and  activities  in  which  the 
public  may  be  interested,  or  which  the 
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public  might  misunderstand.  This  can  be 
done  through  personal  visits,  telephone 
calls,  participation  in  conferences,  copies 
of  letters  that  rexate  to  the  field  of 
interest,  status  reports,  general  mailings, 
press  releases. 


Some  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  mass 
media  for  marketing  a product.  Again,  based  on  the  principle 
of  being  able  to  deliver  what  is  promised,  until  an  organi- 
* zation  is  prepared  to  follow  up  leads  with  services,  it  is 
better  to  hold  off  a full-blown  campaign.  However,  the  mass 
media  can  and  should  be  used  as  public  relations  tools,  and 
when  timely,  as  direct  marketing  tools. 

A review  should  be  made  of  the  choice  of  vehicles,  their 
coverage  understood  and  limitations  recognized.  The  princi- 
pal kinds  of  media  available  are: 

• Newspapers 

Daily 

Weekly 

Controlled  circulation  papers 
Foreign  language  publications 
The  ethnic  press 

• Magazines 

Technical  and  professional  publications 
Business  and  trade  journals 
University  publications 
Labor  publications 
General  magazines 

• Special  Publications 

New  books 
Pamphlets 
Directories 

Service  organization  publications 

• Audio  Media 

Lectures 

Radio 
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• Visual  Media 

Motion  pictures — pictures,  newsreels  and 
shorts 
Television 
16 -3m  films 
Posters 

• Direct  Mail 

Letters 

Telegrams 

Circulars 

• Special  Media 

Exhibits 
School  programs 
Conferences 

Advertising  material  (stickers,  inserts, 
postage  meter  messages) 

Determining  the  most  suitable  media  should  be  based  on  the 
following  factors: 

• Cost  (free  vs . paid  coverage) 

• Time  (danger  that  preparation  of  material 
can  dissipate  energies  and  not  bring 
results) 

• Available  talent  (to  prepare  audio-visual 
materials  and  written  press  releases) 

It  is  possible  to  get  free  radio  and  television  time  on 
special  community  relations  programs.  Probably  the  least 
costly  or  time  consuming  is  the  news  release.  Releases  can 
be  written  on  such  topics  as: 

• Special  events 

• Personalities  — human  interest  stories 

• New  findings  or  techniques 

• Business  success  stories 

• Growth — status  report  to  the  public 

• Future  plans 


It  is  also  a good  idea  to  l^^pro?  ^ep°r^rS  c°Vering 

the  kinds  of  stories  relevant  1:0  cont  ' ^nen  stories 
in  a related  area  are  news,  ctley  ^ fot  further 

coverage. 

Other  vehicles  that  should  b^  C°^si^5nal  th^  ^^de 

publication  and  the  professi^na^  jo'**  ±ri'^  ^PeClf  ^ con- 
sider those  trade  publication^®  °f  tb^e 5,^t^eS  ^ich 

the  product  has  been  success*1^}*-  i&fe  oi  in  ^hich  a 

sales  breakthrough  is  desire^*  ^c°^an©  afso  with 

journals  directed  to  busines^meri  &fld  i*1  a Variety 

of  fields. 

This  chapter  on  sales  technidaes  £s  *hot!^^*}t  t0  911 
exhaustive  study.  It  does  p^lnt  oljt  1 scme  of 

methods  used  with  relative  st;tCCG^s  ^Vov>^ 

marketing  and  selling  HIT  up^ra(i^ng  *a  u?%3.  technique 

can  be  further  researched  an<^  e2^gjid^cra?° h tfrrou§b 
experience  of  others  in  the  as^^g  fiela*  Jt  is 

hoped  that  these  suggestions  ^ a stimuli 

for  further  development  of  s^tCCe^sfu>'  3X1(1  Selling 

in  the  field. 


CHAPTER  VI 


SELLING  THE  PRODUCT 


The  sales  techniques  discussed  in  Chapter  V reflect  the 
professional  approach  to  the  customer  that  business  managers 
expect  from  marketing  and  sales  people.  Used  in  the  actual 
sales  situations,  the  several  confrontations  with  the  cus- 
tomer, these  techniques  for  selling  upgrading  training  pro- 
grams provide  varied  approaches  to  and  presentations  of  the 
product.  Since  each  level  of  management  — top  management, 
middle  management,  supervisory  — presents  different  problems 
and  kinds  of  sales  resistance,  means  of  overcoming  thesq  and 
the  sales  closure  processes  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
this  chapter. 

There  has  been  no  comprehensive  evaluation  to  date  of  the 
sales  process  per  se  as  it  applies  to  training  programs.  An 
analysis  of  Figure  6.7,  however,  may  be  considered  as  a pre- 
liminary review  which  will  substantiate  the  need  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  particular  problems  and  obstacles 
faced  in  the  selling  of  upgrading  training  programs. 

Figure  6.7  shows  a total  of  249  sales  contacts  made  by  all  of 
the  city  projects  in  the  three-city  training  program  as  of 
May  31,  1969.  Of  this  number,  47  or  17%  resulted  in  sales. 

57  or  21%  are  still  considered. to  be  potential  sales.  The 
62%  of  the  contacts  which  did  not  result  in  sales  present  the 
problem  for  marketing  analysis.  A sampling  of  these  no-sale 
contacts  shows  several  reasons  for  lack  of  success  when  ini- 
tial contact  with  the  customer  was  by  telephone.  The  most 
common  negative  reasons  given  to  the  sales  person  over  the 
phone  were: 


There  were  no  job  openings  for  upgrading. 

There  were  contractual  restrictions  on  upgrading. 
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• The  company  had  its  own  training  program. 

(Although  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
explain  the  unique  offerings  of  the  product.) 

• The  company  had  other  training  needs,  1.  e^. , 
orientation  programs,  supervisory  training. 

(These  needs  the  project  could  not  fill,  by 
contract,  unless  an  upgrading  program  was 
also  implemented.) 

A random  sample  of  34  out  of  the  157  "no  sales,"  indicates 
that  15  received  from  1 to  8 visits  before  negotiations 
were  terminated.  For  example,  it  has  been  learned  that 
tacit  agreement  from  top  management  at  a first  meeting  does 
not  automatically  lead  to  a final  sale.- 

In  one  large  retail  organization,  top  management  expressed  a 
desire  for  the  program.  After  the  project  marketing  and 
sales  staff  members  spoke  with  department  heads,  it  became 
evident  that  organizational  restructuring  was  needed  before 
upgrading  could  be  accomplished.  The  project  conducted  a 
study  and  submitted  a proposal  to  management.  S’.tbeequently, 
the  projects  plan  for  restructuring  was  not  accepted  and 
negotiations  ended  after  six  visits  to  the  organization.  In 
this  instance,  management  did  leave  the  door  open  for  a 
future  program  not  requiring  restructuring,  but  the  time  and 
effort  of  the  project* s sales  and  marketing  staff  had  been 
diverted  from  other  sales  efforts. 

The  numbers  and  kinds  of  personal  visits  made  by  the  salesman 
in  the  course  of  one  sale  will  vary  from  case  to  case.  The 
reasons  for  a sale  not  reaching  closure  will  also  vary. 

Some  of  the  major  issues  cited  for  failure  to  reach  agreement 
in  person-to-person  sales  have  been: 

• The  870  to  10%  salary  increase; 

• Insufficient  number  of  available  upgraded 
positions ; 

• Training  handled  through  home  office; 

• An  unwillingness  to  train  on  company  time; 
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• Unwillingness  to  provide  skill  instructors 
for  program; 

• Simply  not  interested. 

Also,  the  salesman  should  remember  that  often  the  real 
reasons  for  not  reaching  an  agreement  do  not  rise  to  the 
surface.  These  negative  motivations  could  be  based  on 
objective  organizational  reasons  or  spring  from  subjective 
reactions  to  the  program  or  to  the  sales  representative,  or 
even  to  a government- sponsored  agency.  The  salesman  should 
be  alert  to  these  possibilities  and  try  to  distinguish  be- 
tween objective  and  subjective  reasoning.  He  can  then  make 
the  proper  adjustments  in  his  sales  presentation  to  facili- 
tate continued  negotiations . 

In  the  early  months  of  the  three-city  project  history  there 
were  a few  cases  in  which  the  individual  city  projects 
accepted  entry  level,  supervisory  and  orientation  programs. 
These  are  all  considered  to  be  ancillary  components  of  the 
HIT  package  and  are  usually  not  accepted  without  the  organi- 
zation’s commitment  to  implement  an  upgrading  program.  The 
marketers  found  it  most  difficult  to  stand  firm  on  this 
restriction.  Therefore,  these  auxiliary  programs  were  some- 
times accepted  and  used  to  expedite  the  training  experience 
of  the  staff  and  to  accumulate  a list  of  organizations  as 
references  for  further  sales.  This  is  another  example  of 
the  dichotomy  described  earlier:  whether  to  adhere  to  the 

tight  framework  of  E&D  objectives  or  to  apply  the  total 
marketing  concept  by  filling  the  customer’s  needs. 

It  seems  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  a significant  demand 
for  training  programs  which  offer  orientation  and  supervisory 
education,  especially  human  relations  training  for  super- 
visors. This  cursory  analysis  of  a sampling  of  sales  prob- 
lems is  meant  to  draw  attention  to  those  difficulties 
peculiar  to  selling  manpower  training  programs. 

The  experience  of  the  Institute  during  the  three-city  upgrad- 
ing program  has  shown  that  special  problems  in  the  sales 
process  must  be  identified  and,  when  possible,  anticipated. 

Sales  Process 


The  major  activities  in  the  sales  process  are  plotted  out  in 
Figure  6.8.  The  time  spans  are  dependent,  of  course,  on  the 
customer’s  needs  and  interests,  and  therefore  no  set  periods 
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have  been  designated  on  the  chart.  From  the  first  appoint- 
ment with  top  management  to  the  signing  of  the  Letter  of 
Agreement,  the  time  expended  by  project  sales  staffs  has 
been  from  30  to  90  days.  The  number  of  visits  to  an  organi- 
zation has  ranged  from  two  to  ten. 

During  this  sales  process,  it  is  important  that  the  same 
salesman  follow  through  from  beginning  to  end.  In  some 
cases,  the  Project  and  Training  Directors  were  also  involved 
at  specific  points  of  the  negotiation  to  fortify  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  project  and  the  customer. 

A discussion  of  each  major  activity  leading  to  a sale,  as 
they  are  depicted  on  the  chart,  follows. 

Begin  Negotiation  With  Top  Management 

The  first  contact  with  an  organization  should  be  made  with 
the  president  or  chief  operational  officer.  He  is  the  one 
who  can  say  yes  or  no  to  any  program  entering  his  system. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a sale  can  be  lost  or  drawn  out 
for  months  if  contact  is  not  made  early  in  the  process  with 
the  man  who  can  make  the  "go”  or  ’’no-go"  decision.  The 
larger  the  organization,  of  course,  the  more  difficult  it  is 
to  reach  the  top. 

Very  often  the  salesman  is  referred  to  the  Plant  Manager,  or 
to  the  Personnel  or  Training  Directors  where  these  positions 
exist.  Experience  at  this  level  of  the  organization  is 
mixed. 

At  the  outset  there  is  caution,  suspicion,  and  in  some  cases, 
hostility  to  an  outside  agency  entering  the  system.  This 
preliminary  anxiety  must  be  allayed  with  reassurances  that 
the  product  can  enhance  the  position  of  middle  management  by 
supplying  a more  efficient,  productive  labor  force.  Some 
Personnel  and  Training  Directors,  once  convinced  of  the 
attributes  of  the  product  become  strong  advocates  of  the 
program  and  were  instrumental  in  bringing  the  sale  to  clo- 
sure. Others,  however,  were  antagonists,  and  the  salesman 
found  it  necessary  to  circumvent  them  by  renewed  appeals  at 
other  levels  or  through  other  channels. 

These  difficulties  serve  to  underline  the  strong  recommenda- 
tions the..  tial  sales  contact  be  maintained  with  top 
managers . 


CASE  STUDY  #1 


Origin  of  Contact 

While  the  Marketing  Director  was  with  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Program,  that  project  had  been  approached  by  the 
assistant  administrator  and  the  personnel  director  of  a 
large  teaching  hospital.  They  had  requested  that  a program 
be  designed  whereby  entry-level  persons  could  be  hired  and 
upgraded  within  the  plant  setting  at  the  hospital.  At  the 
time,  no  such  service  was  either  known  to  us  or  available  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  and  the  Concentrated  Employment  Pro- 
gram did  not  have  the  latitude  to  perform  such  services  for 
a private  employer. 

Upon  completing  in-service  trailing  in  New  York,  one  of  the 
Marketing  Director's  first  thoughts  was  to  contact  the  hos- 
pital because  of  their  previously  indicated  interest  in  this 
particular  area  of  training.  On  October  3,  1968,  he  called 
and  made  an  appointment  with  the  assistant  administrator  to 
discuss  the  HIT  Program  and  get  his  reaction? 

First  Contact 

As  scheduled,  the  Marketing  Director  met  with  the  hospital's 
assistant  administrator  on  October  4,  1968,  and  went  through 
a presentation  of  the  program  with  him.  The  administrator 
interrupted  the  meeting  and  asked  the  personnel  director  to 
attend  the  meeting.-  All  of  the  persons  at  the  meeting  seemed 
to  be  very  receptive  to  the  idea  and  indicated  an  interest. 
However,  they  said  that  they  were  also  very  interested  in  a 
proposal  by  the  city  to  convert  a high  school  into  a special- 
ized school  teaching  paramedical  subjects.  They  also  sug- 
gested that  they  would  have  to  determine  an  area  in  the 
hospital  where  the  HIT  program  could  best  be  utilized;  the 
food  service  supervision  and  security  personnel  areas  were,' 
mentioned.  The  administrator  stated  that  the  hospital's 
chief  administrator  would  have  to  make  a final  decision  since 
the  program  involved  space  considerations . They  requested 
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that  the  Marketing  Director  send  some  material  out  to  them 
and  contact  them  in  approximately  two  weeks. 

The  project  staff  compiled  a booklet  describing  the  Hieh 

Training  program  and  the  background  of  the  project 
Achievement  Institute  and  forwarded  this  material 

h°®P^al*  0n  October  18,  1968,  the  Marketing  Director 
telephoned  the  hospital  personnel  director,  who  said  that 
they  were  definitely  interested,  but  that  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  material  nor  to  give  any  thought 
about  where  the  program  could  best  be  utilized.  He  asked  to 
be  contacted  again  on  October  22,  1968. 

Problems  and  Solutions 

direcLrirf  °n  °?tober  22,  1968,  and  since  the  personnel 
Jilh Z ??  available,  the  Marketing  Director  spoke 
with  the  hospital  assistant  administrator.  He  said  that  the 
hospital  employed  security  personnel  under  contract  with  a 
detective  agency.  However,  he  felt  it  might  be  possible  to 
drop  the  contract  and  upgrade  some  of  their  existing  work 
force  to  the  position  of  security  officer.  This  would 

neonll6  & °f  SO“e  fift7“five  persons.  Some  of  the 

people  would  be  upgraded  within  the  existing  structure  and 

:^TnWr“be  hired  from  the  outside.  Holeve™  che  h“- 
pita!  had  bids  out  on  new  contracts  and  had  not  analyzed  the 
cost  factors  involved.  Because  of  these  factors  it  was 
suggested  that  it  might  be  as  long  as  a couple  of  months 
before  upgrading  could  actually  be  implemented  The  admin 
ist^tor  mcnticned  that  he  had  discussed  thepiogram 
the  chief  administrator,  and  that  he  had  received  a very 

favorable  resp°nse.  He  said  that  he  would  like  to  discuss 
the  idea  in  more  detail.  aiscuss 

On  October  24,  1968,  the  Marketing  Director  finally  reached 

had ! P®*8®1*1?1.  director,  who  said  that  the^ospital 

h d just  hired  a training  coordinator.  He  said  that  he  and 

the  HIT1Stant  adnJnistrator  had  had  several  discussions  about 
on  P but  a?  yet  they  bad  been  unable  to  decide 

on  the  possible  areas  for  its  use.  He  asked  that  the  Market- 

cTth^^bim^sf11  tOUCh  W±th  hi“  Set 

On  November  5,  1968,  the  Marketing  Director  received  a tele- 
phone  call  from  the  chief  administrator  of  the  hospital  as  a 
return  of  the  calls  that  had  been  made  to  him?  The  chief 
administrator  suggested  that  a meeting  between  himself,  the 
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assistant  administrator,  the  personnel  director  and  the 
Marketing  Director  be  set  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
he  would  contact  the  project.  After  waiting  a reasonable 
amount  of  time,  the  Marketing  Director  made  several  telephone 
calls  in  an  attempt  to  contact  the  assistant  administrator 
to  see  when  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  the  meeting.  On 
November  14,  1968,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  a meeting  before  the  first  or  second  week  in  December 
because  of  various  commitments.  The  Marketing  Director 
received  a telephone  call  on  November  22,  1968,  advising 
that  the  tentative  date  for  the  meeting  would  be  December 
10,  1968. 


At  that  meeting,  the  chief  administrator  indicated  the  areas 
where  he  felt  the  program  was  needed  immediately.  He  further 
stated  that  he  wanted  the  program  implemented  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  He  outlined  one  particular  area  where  he 
felt  the  program  should  be  utilized  first,  and  he  told  the 
others  at  the  meeting  that  it  would  be  up  to  them  to  see  to 
the  program's  immediate  implementation. 


Time  Factor 

The  time  lapse  between  the  initial  contact  and  the  beginning 
of  the  HITA  was  just  one  day  shy  of  three  months.  Consider- 
ing  the  size  of  the  hospital,  the  number  of  employees,  and 
the  number  of  problems  that  the  hospital  has  faced  in  recent 
years,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  it  should  take  this  long 
to  implement  a program  which  the  hospital  had  previously 
expressed  interest  in.  However,  looking  back  on  the  situa- 
several  things  could  have  been  done  which  would  have 
speeded  up  the  process  of  closure. 

Observations 


Even  though  the  personnel  director  had  expressed  verbal 
interest  in  the  program,  when  it  finally  came  to  pass,  he 
was  the  most  skeptical  of  all  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
involved  in  the  various  contacts.  His  interest  was  evident, 
but  his  skepticism  became  an  overriding  factor.  He  exhibited 
a great  deal  of  procrastination  in  his  cooperation  with  the 
project.  The  assistant  administrator  seems  to  be  an  inde- 
cisive individual  as  far  as  his  responsibilities  in  the 
hospital  are  concerned.  Even  after  other  upgrading  programs 
were  implemented  in  the  hospital,  he  has  been  undependable 
as  an  authority  figure  there.  Perhaps  much  of  the  problem 
could  have  been  eliminated  or  at  least  substantially  reduced 
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had  we  spoken  with  the  chief  administrator  earlier  in  the 
game.  There  seems  to  be  little  question  that  he  and  very 
possibly  the  training  coordinator  were  responsible  for 
bringing  the  discussion  to  a head. 

The  onlv  real  sales  problems  that  existed  at  this  hospital  was 
one  of  procrastination.  The  organization  problems  were  there, 
the  training  was  needed,  but  there  was  a lack  of  initiative 
on  the  part  of  the  chief  administrator’s  subordinates  that 
0cLl ly  created  the  delay.  Xn  spite  of  this,  the  first 
program  was  finished  and  was  deemed  a success  by  <_he  hos- 
pital, the  training  project  staff,  and  the  employees.  Other 
program  areas  have  been  identified  and  are  under  way. 


Initial  Presentation  to  a Customer 


The  first  meeting  is  the  most  crucial.  It  is  not  recommended 
that  the  salesman  use  a "canned"  statement.  However,  every 
salesman  should  have  a prepared  presentation  and  have  tested 
it  in  a role-play  situation  beforehand.  The  presentation 
should  cover  the  following: 

• A brief  explanation  of  who  the  salesman 
represents  and  a description  of  the  product; 

• Leading  questions  to  obtain  some  general 
information  concerning  manpower  and/or 
organization  problems,  and  especially 
existing  training  programs; 

• An  elaboration  of  some  of  the  more  common 
manpower  problems  in  organizations,  jL._e. , 
turnover,  absenteeism  and  low  morale,  and 
the  cost  of  these  to  the  organization; 

• Specific  references  to  the  training  program 
that  will  help  to  solve  the  manpower  prob- 
lems suggested  by  the  customer  (See  Figure 
6.9.); 

• Reference  to  other  training  approaches: 
On-the-Job-Training  (OJT) , formal  skill 
programs  designed  to  be  repeated  on  a 
scheduled  basis,  followed  by  an  explana- 
tion of  the  unique  features  of  the  product 
being  sold  (see  Chapter  III  on  HIT);  how 
the  HIT  program  differs  from  others  in 
methodology  arid  concept  by  relating  the 
worker  and  his  job  to  his  total  environ- 
ment, one  of  the  major  differences  being 
that  it  is  a training  program  designed  to 
produce  its  impact  in  a short  period  of 
time; 

• An  explanation  of  how  the  company  benefits , 
with  emphasis  on  cost  benefit  factors; 

• References  to  benefits  for  the  employee 
and  how  they  in  turn  benefit  the  organi- 
zation: 


MANPOWER  PROBLEM  INDICAfORS  - TRAINING  AND  UPGRADING 
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• Examples  of  how  and  where  the  product  has 
been  used  by  other  organizations;  (Copies 
of  commendations  from  satisfied  users 
would  be  useful.  For  purposes  of  reassur— 
ing  the  customer , be  prepared  with  refer- 
ences he  can  call  to  check.) 


• An  analysis  of  the  ’’cost”  of  the  program 
to  assuage  the  fears  held  in  business  of 
receiving  ’’something  for  nothing,”  especi- 
ally from  the  government,  defining  what  is 
expected  of  the  employer  in  terms  of  the 
cost  to  him,  i_._e. , training  on  company  time 
or  time  and  a half  overtime,  and  salary 
increase; 

• A presentation  of  the  features  of  th« 
product  other  than  the  upgrading  training  — 
job  task  analysis,  training  of  company 
trainer,  supervisory  training,  orientation 
programs  or  an  appeal  to  another  perceived 
need; 

• A final  question  to  the  prospect  —what 
does  he  think  or  the  ideas  just  presented? 

If  the  concept  is  accepted,  pin  down  the 
next  step.  If  objections  are  raised, 
probe  reasons  and  give  responses.  Lead 
the  discussion  to  positive  action. 

These  points  are  a good  working  outline  for  the  prepared 
presentation.  They  help  the  salesman  concentrate  on  what  he 
wants  to  cover  and  how  he  wants  to  present  his  product  to  the 
customer.  The  initial  visit  is  too  important  to  be  ’’played 
totally  by  ear.”  The  salesman  must  be  in  command  of  the 
interview  at  all  times.  j_f  either  he  or  the  prospect  move 
the  discussion  from  its  planned  course,  the  salesman  should 
have  the  necessary  aplomb  to  return  to  the  main  purpose  of 
the  conversation  — - selling  the  program.  (See  Chapter  V, 
Communications  in  the  Sales  Situation.) 

The  most  common  problems  which  provoke  responses  from  manage- 
ment are  employee  turnover  and  supervisory  deficiencies. 
Figure  6.10  indicates  the  cost  involved  in  turnover  in  a 
variety  of  occupational  levels.  The  American  Management 
Association  study,  which  presents  the  various  methods  used 
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to  calculate  costs  of  turnover  and  effects,  points  out  some 
of  the  methods  the  more  successful  companies  have  used  to 
reduce  turnover. 

"Of  the  hundreds  of  specific  devices  which 
have  been  used,  recommended,  and  argued 
about  in  the  literature,  the  most  inter- 
esting results  have  been  produced  by  the 
weighted  application  blank,  the  psycholog- 
ical test,  and  change  in  the  method  of 
training  new  employees."^ 

The  salesman  can  use  these  personnel  costs  as  further  argu- 
ments for  instituting  an  upgrading  program.  He  can  also 
point  out  that  with  a trained  company  trainer,  upgrading  can 
become  an  on-going  process  throughout  the  entire  system. 

Management  will  also  often  mention  the  underemployed  worker's 
lack  of  motivation  as  a major  complaint.  Once  management 
admits  to  this  or  any  other  problem,  the  salesman's  next  step 
is  to  convince  management  that  allowing  the  problem  to  remain 
unresolved  or  to  be  treated  in  an  unsystematic  way,  is  eco- 
nomically unsound.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  turnover, 
absenteeism  and  lateness  can  be  considerably  reduced  and 
motivation  to  succeed  in  a career  increased  through  institut- 
ing training  and  upgrading. 

Universally,  industry  appears  to  have  a growing  interest  in 
supervisory  training  in  the  area  concerning  interpersonal 
relations.  The  danger  for  the  salesman  of  a training  program 
to  upgrade  the  underemployed  is  to  embrace  this  interest 
while  neglecting  the  primary  product.  Actually,  supervisory 
training  and  "unfreezing"  of  attitudes  is  a part  of  the  HIT 
package  because  it  is  considered  an  essential  element  of  a 
successful  upgrading  process  as  a whole.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  used  as  a "foot  in  the  door"  and  may  eventually  lead  to 
an  upgrading  program,  but  this  kind  of  bargaining  should  be 
entered  into  with  caution. 

Every  sales  presentation  meets  with  some  resistance.  The 
following  represents  a sampling  of  the  objections  raised  at 
various  sales  presentations: 

• Why  create  prima  donnas  by  selecting  trainees 
and  causing  morale  problems  among  peers? 


• There  are  too  many  problems  involved,  _e.g. , 

seniority  in  union  contract.  ™ 

• Some  workers  are  upgrading  their  skills  on 
their  own  initiative. 

® Trainees  should  be  asked  to  give  their  own 
time  since  the  company  would  lose  400  man- 
hours. 


• What  of  the  future  of  trainees? 

• What  skills  are  you  training  for?  Do  you 

have  trainees  who  specialize  in  a particular 
skill? 

• We  already  have  skill  programs.  How  does 
yours  differ? 


• How  do  you  "unfreeze"  attitudes? 

• We  want  to  see  samples  of  curriculum. 


• How  can  training  be  done  in  a short  period 
of  time? 


• What  are  the  standards  for  judging  those 
to  be  given  new  job  titles  and  responsi- 
bilities? 


• Why  an  8%  to  10%  salary  increase? 

The  salesman  should  be  prepared  to  answer  these  and  many 
other  questions  which  serve  to' point  out  the  necessity  for 
thorough  knowledge  and  imaginative  application  of  what  the 
product  has  to  offer.  (See  Chapter  III  of  this 
volume.) 

When  the  first  meeting  is  with  the  decision  maker  in  top 
management,  in  some  rare  instances  the  product  may  be  sold 
then  and  there  with  none  of  the  aforementioned  resistance 
emerging  as  an  impediment.  This  positive  response  can  even 
occur  before  the  salesman  completes  his  presentation  if  he 
takes  advantage  of  all  the  leads  the  prospect  gives  him, 
particularly  those  concerning  manpower  problems  in  the 
organization . 
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However,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  will  take  more  than 
one  meeting  to  close  a sale.  If  top  management  accepts  the 
idea,  usually  one  of  two  responses  are  given:  1)  We  want 

the  program;  work  out  the  details  with  my  

manager;  2)  If  my manager (s)  say  there  is  a 

need,  we  would  like  to  have  your  program.  In  neither  case 
has  a sale  been  made,  but  the  tacit  approval  of  top  manage- 
ment helps  open  the  door  on  other  levels.  The  program  now 
has  to  be  sold  to  middle  management,  department  heads,  and 
supervisors . 

Meet  With  Department  Heads  to  Determine  Manpower  Needs 

At  this  step  of  the  sales  process  there  is  one  prime  rule: 
Never  leave  the  responsibility  of  describing  the  product  to 
a company  middleman.  At  each  meeting  with  a new  person  — 
one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  product  — the  salesman  should 
be  there  to  present  an  explanation  of  the  product  and  a 
history  of  the  discussions  to  date  in  the  company.  It  should 
be  understood  by  the  department  heads  that  the  meeting  has 
been  requested  by  the  president  of  the  company  or  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  hospital,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  use  of 
^sf®^snce  to  top  management  should  help  this  group  to  decide 
where  the  product  is  needed.  It  is  very  important  to  arrest 
any  fears  of  an  outside  agency  checking  on  their  operations. 
The  thrust  of  the  meeting  should  be  to  draw  them  out  on  the 
possible  areas  for  upgrading  and  to  show  how  the  product  can 
be  of  practical  help  to  them. 


In  small  companies  and/or  departments  there  may  be  two  or 
target  jobs  for  upgrading.  Supervisors  may  question 
requirement  of  eight  to  ten  trainees  in  a program  since 
the  proposed  program  could  exclude  training  for  the  few 
people  involved.  The  answer  to  this,  in  the  Institute's 
experience,  was  to  design  multi-skill  programs: 


I Sometimes  in  walking  through  the  organization  (literally  and 

figuratively)  with  middle  management  or  supervisors,  the 


• Trainees  were  taught  a variety  of  skills 
for  use  in  one  department; 


£ 


• Trainees  from  various  departments  were 

taught  the  skills  required  in  their  respec- 
tive departments  and'  participated  in  the 
training  group  for  other  upgrading  skills. 
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salesman  can  spot  areas  where  job  restructuring  would  improve 
operations  and  provide  new  target  jobs.  The  most  common  case 
has  been  the  creation  ox  additional  assistant  foreman  or 
foreman  and  supervisory  positions.  For  example,  in  one 
organization  with  a high  rate  of  turnover  plus  seasonal 
employment  patterns,  a scheme  was  devised  for  training  assem- 
bly line  workers  as  assistant  foremen.  These  assistant 
foremen  were  given  the  title  and  the  salary  increase  but 
performed  their  new  tasks  only  at  peak  periods.  Subsequently 
the  nature  of  the  company* s product  changed,  making  it  neces- 
sary to  hire  more  workers,  and  the  assistant  foremen  became 
full-time  supervisors.  This  is  the  kind  of  tangible  refer- 
ence necessary  to  impress  managers  who  have  day-to-day  pro- 
duction responsibilities  and  production  worker  problems. 

If  the  department  heads  agree  to  investigate  restructuring 
possibilities,  a return  visit  should  be  planned  immediately. 
The  salesman  should  take  someone  along  from  the  training 
staff  or  other  source,  depending  on  the  complexity  of  the 
restructuring  task,  to  perform  the  analysis.  Several  visits 
may  be  required  before  the  study  and  recommendations  are 
complete.  (See  Volume  III,  Chapter  3,  for  a thorough  dis- 
cussion of  job  restructuring  after  sales  and  during  the  Job 
Task  Analysis  phase  of  KIT. ) 

Recommendations  should  then  receive  the  approval  of  the 
department  heads  and  top  management. 

Review  Program  Negotiations  With  the  iTni  nn 

Earlier  mention  has  been  made  that  the  salesman  must  establish 
the  fact  that  he  represents  a professional  training  organiza- 
tion. Management  tends  to  suspect  him  as  an  agent  of  a union, 
especially  if  the  company  is  not  unionized.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  union  tends  to  view  him  as  a representative  of 
management . 

When  it  becomes  fairly  cer  .ain  that  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  with  management , the  training  project  personnel  should 
contact  the  union.  Whenever  possible  the  salesman  should  be 
present  to  explain  the  program  and  the  role  of  the  trainer  so 
that  mi sunders tan dings  can  be  averted. 


In  some  cases,  management  has  insisted  on  talking  with  the 
union  themselves.  On  the  whole,  when  the  training  program 
has  been  properly  presented,  the  unions  have  responded 
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favorably.  The  major  areas  of  concern  for  the  union  have 
been: 

• That  seniority  regulations  be  accommodated 
in  working  out  the  process  for  selecting 
trainees;  (This  is  discussed  in  detail  in 
Volume  III.) 

• That  workers  being  upgraded  receive  the 
remuneration  promised; 

• That  job  titles  and  responsibilities  not 
conflict  with  job  categories  established 
through  collective  bargaining  agreements; 

• That  similar  training  and  upgrading  oppor- 

tunities be  made  available  to  other 
employees.  < _ 

The  union  should  be  kept  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  sale 
and  informed  when  the  Letter  of  Agre^em^nt. -is  signed.  There- 
after it  is  the  trainer  who  remains"  in  contact  wxtff  fhe 
union  during  the  course  of  the  training  program. 


CASE  STUDY  # 2 


Origin  of  Contact 

There  were  several  peculiarities  of  interest  in  connection 
with  this  training  program.  Several  people  in  the  project 
had  suggested  that  contact  be  made  with  a meat  packing  plant 
because  it  was  a Black  owned  and  operated  firm  and  would 
probably  be  most  receptive  to  our  program.  A trainer  on  our 
staff  offered  to  call  the  owner  and  arrange  an  appointment 
for  a presentation. 


After  four  or  five  fruitless  attempts  to  reach  the  owner  or 
a vice  president  by  telephone,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
company  was  not  interested  in  the  program.  Subsequently, 
the  Marketing  Director  spoke  with  one  of  the  project's  board 
members,  who  offered  to  call  the  owner  and  arrange  an 
appointment . 

First  Contact 


On  December  5,  1968,  the  project  director  and  the  Marketing 
Director  met  with  the  company  owner  and  with  a company  vice 
president.  From  the  outset  the  vice  president  was  extremely 
defensive.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  the  project  was  another 
"anti-poverty  program"  that  had  come  to  plague  the  company. 
During  the  course  of  the  presentation,  he  did  a complete 
turn-around  and  expressed  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
upgrading  program.  After  the  discussion  with  the  company 
owner  ended,  the  project  representative  met  with  the  vice 
president,  and  he  discussed  possible  areas  where  the  program 
might  be  implemented.  We  agreed  to  meet  with  him  agai r>  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Problems  and  Solutions 


On  January  8,  1969,  the  Training  Director  and  the  Marketing 
Director  met  with  the  vice  president  to  discuss  the  specific 
areas  where  training  would  take  place  and  to  explain  the 
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| program  to  the  plant  manager.  The  plant  manager  was  very 
f skeptical  about  the  possible  success  of  such  a program.  The 
project  representatives  asked  that  a meeting  be  arranged 
with  the  union.  The  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
f Workmen  of  North  America,  Local  No.  117,  since  all  of  the 

employees  were  union  members.  This  meeting  was  arranged  for 
January  13,  1969.  The  project  representatives  met  with  the 
l business  representative  of  Local  117  and  the  company  vice 
president  as  scheduled  on  January  13th.  The  union  repre- 
sentative said  that  he  could  see  no  difficulty  with  imple- 
menting such  a program  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  union 
had  made  several  recommendations  to  install  just  such  a 
program  many  times  in  the  past.  The  union  insisted  that 
; employees  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  They  also 

insisted  that  the  project  give  the  total  plant  an  orientation 
s the  program  and  allow  a vote  to  be  taken  as  to  whether  or 

no**  should  be  installed.  After  much  discussion  the  union 
• representative  said  that  he  would  drop  his  request  for  a 

i vote,  but  that  he  would  still  like  to  have  the  presentation 

I made  to  some  of  the  union  members.  The  project  representa- 

f.  tives  agreed  to  do  this  at  a meeting  on  January  15,  1969. 

j On  that  day  they  met  with  approximately  thirty  persons  in  the 
j plant  and  explained  what  the  HIT  program  was  and  how  it  would 
f a^^ec**  ^-he  plant  operations.  Both  the  company  vice  president 

f and  the  union  representative  spoke  at  this  meeting  and  ex- 

| pressed  the  belief  that  the  program  would  be  successful.  A 
I meeting  was  arranged  for  February  3,  1969,  to  sign  the 
I Letter  of  Agreement. 

| Time  Factor 

Although  approximately  two  months  elapsed  between  the  initial 
contact  and  the  signing  of  the  Letter  of  Agreement,  there 
was  little  contact  in  the  interim  and  little  doubt  from  the 
beginning  that  the  program  would  be  successfully  implemented. 


I; 
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CASE  STUDY  #3 


Origin  of  Contact 

The  initial  contact  at  a small  electrical  component  corpora- 
tion came  from  an  employment  service  office  manager  assigned 
to  the  National  Alliance  for  Businessmen's  program.  Thir 
assignment  brought  him  into  contact  with  a number  of  company 
representatives.  One  of  these  was  a vice  president  of  the 
corporation  in  question.  While  discussing  an  MA-4  program, 
the  vice  president  mentioned  that  his  company  was  having 
difficulty  in  filling  some  skilled  worker  positions.  The 
employment  service  manager  suggested  the  services  of  the 
upgrading  project,  and  the  vice  president  agreed  to  an 
appointment . 

First  Contact 

After  listening  to  the  objectives  of  the  training  project 
the  company  manager  expressed  interest  in  the  project's 
services.  He  tabled  discussion  on  the  MA-4  training  require- 
ments and  suggested  an  exploration  of  an  upgrading  program. 

He  explained  that  his  company  was  currently  considering 
expansion  of  its  existing  work  force.  This  expansion  required 
additional  inspectors  and  repair  operators.  They  had  con- 
sidered recruiting  from  the  outside  but  found  these  skills  to 
be  in  short  supply.  They  also  found  that  individuals  re- 
cruited from  another  plant  are  not  always  suited  for  the 
kind  of  work  performed. 

Problems  and  Solutions 

In  attempting  to  upgrade,  the  company  found  that  many  of  its 
employees  were  reluctant  to  take  positions  as  inspectors. 
Inspectors  have  the  responsibility  of  rejecting  any  device 
that  does  not  meet  standards.  A rejection  of  a device  affects 
the  piece  rate  earned  by  the  assemblers.  Thus  a fear  of 
becoming  unpopular  with  their  fellow  workers  prevented  a 
number  of  assemblers  from  accepting  inspector  positions. 


The  Marketing  Director  suggested  combining  the  titles  of 
inspector  and  repair  operator.  This  would  give  the  position 
a wider  range  of  duties  which  would  help  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive. ' The  Marketing  Director  suggested  also  that  this  new 
combination  position  be  assigned  a pay  rate  significantly 
higher  than  either  of  the  former  titles.  There  was  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  this  would  work,  but  company  man- 
agement decided  that  the  suggestion  should  be  tried  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

At  this  point  the  union  representative  was  invited  to  discuss 
the  training  plan.  The  representative's  chief  concern  was 
with  the  selection  process.  He  felt  problems  would  develop 
unless  everyone  eligible  was  given  an  opportunity  for  train- 
ing. To  ensure  that  everyone  was  informed,  the  following 
procedure  was  agreed  upon:  1)  The  union  representative  would 

talk  to  each  potential  candidate;  2)  the  foremen  would  also 
approach  each  candidate  in  their  departments;  3)  an  article 
explaining  the  program  would  be  published  in  the  company 
newspaper;  and  4)  the  training  openings  would  be  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board. 

In  the  selection  process,  each  candidate  would  be  interviewed 
by  a representative  of  management,  the  union,  and  the  project. 
Prior  to  the  interviews,  these  representatives  were  to  dis- 
cuss thoroughly  the  factors  which  would  guide  them  in  select- 
ing candidates.  An  under standing  of  the  objectives  of  each 
of  the  interviewers  would  hopefully  promote  an  orderly 
selection  process. 

Time  Factor 


Three  meetings  over  a two-week  period  were  required  before  a 
program  was  sold  and  the  Letter  of  Agreement  signed. 
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Closing  a Sales  Meeting 


Each  sales  meeting  has  a closure  point.  Closure  is  an  art 
in  itself  and  another  crucial  link  in  the  sales  chain.  The 
j salesman  must  know  clearly  what  he  wants  each  step  of  the 

1 way  during  the  sales  process  and  toward  the  final  closure 

i and  signing  of  the  Letter  of  Agreement.  It  is  not  enough 

that  he  knows  the  issues.  He  must  also  be  skilled  in  making 
the  issues  clear  to  all  concerned  and  determine  that  every- 
one at  a given  meeting  is  involved  in  the  closure. 

I At  the  first  presentation,  if  the  point  of  signing  a Letter 

j of  Agreement  has  not  been  reached  (and  this  would  be  an 

• exceptional  case) , the  salesman  should  recognize  when  it  is 
propitious  to  end  the  meeting,  summarize  the  areas  of  the 
discussion,  and  lead  the  prospect  to  concurring  with  the 
i steps  to  be  taken  to  set  up  the  next  meeting. 

The  salesman  must  develop  the  sense  of  timing  for  coming  to 
final  closure.  Sometimes  a follow-up  telephone  conversation 
; with  a key  individual,  a letter  reviewing  points  of  agreement 
or  ensuring  that  the  key  people  are  present  at  meetings  can 
be  used  to  speed  up  closure.-  This  requires  good  record- 
[ keeping  and  planning  ahead. 

r 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  a salesman  must  also  develop 
\ the  ability  to  cut  off  negotiations  if  it  appears  that 
f closure  will  not  be  reached  in  a reasonable  period  of  time. 

. . i 

< Signing  the  Letter  of  Agreement 

. I 
\ 

The  final  act  of  closure  in  the  sales  process  is,  of  course, 
j the  negotiations  that  must  be  conducted  to  get  the  signature 
j on  the  Letter  of  Agreement.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
; company  to  their  employees  and  to  tha  personnel  of  the  train- 
[ ing  project  should  come  as  no  surprise  at  this  point.  The 

\ salesman  of  a training  program  should  have  made  these  facets 

of  the  program  clear  from  the  beginning.  At  this  time  his 
job  is  not  to  explain,  but  to  make  certain  that  the  company* s 
obligations  are  agreed  upon  and  clearly  stated  in  the 
agreement . 


O 
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There  were  major  weaknesses  in  some  of  the  Letters  of  Agree- 
ment signed  by  the  three  city  projects  and  the  organizations 
with  which  they  negotiated.  For  example,  although  salary 
increases  contracted  for  actually  ranged  from  5%  to  20%,  in 
most  instances  the  increases  were  less  than  8%.  Also,  until 
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follow-up  visits  after  training  were  made,  complete  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  agreements  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Some  cases  indicate  that  the  projects  had  to  prod  and 
cajole  in  order  to  get  the  increases  and  new  positions  for 
the  trainees. 

The  Instituted  Letter  of  Agreement  also  states  that  the 
project  will  train  a company  trainer  to  carry  out  other 
upgrading  programs. 

In  the  Institute's  experience,  however,  the  multiplier 
effect  has  worked  in  too  few  cases.  It  is  a component  of 
the  product  that  must  be  studied  and  improved,  perhaps  by 
providing  an  explicit  reference  to  the  number  and  types  of 
programs  the  trained  company  trainer  will  be  able  to  imple- 
ment. This  will  obviously  make  the  selling  job  and  the 
final  act  of  closure  more  demanding. 

Another  problem  area  of  final  sales  has  been  the  "suction 
effect"  — job  vacancies  at  entry  level  as  a result  of  upgrad- 
ing. A clause  in  the  Letter  of  Agreement  indicating  that 
the  employer  will  fill  50%  of  the  jobs  left  vacant  with  the 
hard-core  unemployed  as  a result  of  upgrading  may  not  have 
been  operative  for  a number  of  reasons . The  records  show 
only  34  entry-level  placements  out  of  a total  of  423  trained 
and  upgraded  directly  and  214  through  the  multiplier.  This 
may  reflect  poor  sales  closure  techniques  or  a flaw  elsewhere 
in  the  system.  Again,  it  can  be  seen  as  another  of  the 
specialized  hurdles  of  the  final  agreement  that  the  sales 
person  of  a training  program  must  recognize  and  try  to 
overcome. 

Many  times.  Letters  of  Agreement  have  been  signed  without 
the  amount  of  salary  increase  or  the  new  job  title  being 
specified.  This  has  occurred  when  only  the  target  job  and 
numbers  of  trainees  have  been  agreed  upon.  The  request  was 
made  that  the  trainer  and  company  supervisors  carry  out  the 
Job  Task  Analysis  and  trainee  selection  first.  This  may 
have  meant  that  potential  trainees  will  have  various  salary 
levels  and  job  titles  requiring  specific  arrangements  upon 
upgrading. 


It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  new  salary  and  job  title 
not  be  left  open-ended.  Whatever  contingency  is  involved 
should  also  be  spelled  out  in  the.  agreement. 


CASE  STUDY  #4 


Origin  of  Contact 

I 

The  manager  of  the  service  placement  office  of  a state 
employment  service  provided  the  lead  to  a major  food  prena 
ration  organization  that  services  airlines.  He  and  his 
staff  provide  regular  services  to  the  upgrading  project. 


In  addition  to  recruitment,  these  services  include  the 
preparation  of  staffing  schedules.  These  schedules  are 
designed  to  help  the  employer  identify  the  skills  required 
to  perform  his  operation  more  efficiently.  In  preparing 
these  schedules,  it  became  apparent  to  the  service  placement 
? ar:t:  tha5  t*ie  f°°d  -preparation  company  was  in  need  of  train 
^aPfd  expansion  created  demands  for  new  skills  which 
could  not  be  met  by  recruiting  from  outside  sources. 


First  Contact 


The  placement  manager  explained  the  kinds  of  services  pro- 
vi  e by  the  project.  Shortly  thereafter,  a meeting  was 
arranged  between  the  company  personnel  manager,  the  plant 
manager,  and  the  project  Marketing  Director.  The  company 
representatives  expressed  interest  in  the  broad  objectives 


Problems  and  Solutions 

There  were,  however,  several  questions  that  had  to  be 
answered . ^ The  plant  manager  pointed  out  that  the  company 
had  a training  department  in  Washington  which  is  responsible 
for  all  training  within  the  corporation.  The  Marketing 
Dxrector  suggested  that  training  provided  by  the  project 
does  not  supplant  training  provided  by  the  company.  Instead, 
it  is  an  entirely  new  approach  to  training  and  it  should  be 
viewed  as  a supplement,  not  a substitute  for  their  training. 


An  agreement  was  reached  that  the  project's  consultant  would 
provide  training  material  for  review  by  their  training  de- 
partment. The  Marketing  Director  emphasized  the  role  of  the 
company  trainer  in  the  program,  and  stated  that  all  materials 
developed  for  the  program  would  be  left  with  the  company. 

If  needed,  additional  training  in  HIT  techniques  would  be 
given  to  the  company  trainer. 

Another  problem  arose  concerning  the  pay  raise.  The  company 
agreed  with  the  necessity  of  attaching  a pay  increment  to 
ensure  successful  completion  of  the  program.  They  felt, 
however,  since  employees  had  not  been  selected  at  this  point, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  an  increment  could 
be  granted.  This  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  salary  of  an  employee  varied  according  to  the  particular 
pay  range  for  his  work  classification.  They  were  absolutely 
sure  that  the  increments  would  range  between  5%  and  10%  and 
would  very  likely  fall  between  8%  and  10%.  Since  the  matter 
could  not  be  resolved  prior  to  selection  of  the  trainees, 
the  Marketing  Director  agreed  that  the  wide  range  of  5%  to 
10%  would  be  included  in  the  Letter  of  Agreement. 

Soon  after  the  program  was  under  way,  the  project  training 
consultant  learned  that  all  trainees  would  receive  a wage 
increase  within  the  8%  to  10%  guideline.  This  observation 
will  be  checked  by  a Cost  Benefit  Analysis  which  is  scheduled 
for  this  program. 

Ob  s ervations 


It  is  significant  to  note,  in  view  of  the  company's  initial 
objection  to  training,  that  it  represented  their  first  train- 
ing program  below  the  management  level.  The  graduates  of  the 
program  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  supervisory  staff  at  a 
new  installation  which  will  be  opened  shortly. 

Time  Factor 

The  time  involved  in  these  marketing  negotiations  covered  a 
period  from  the  middle  of  October,  1968,  until  the  end  of 
December,  1968. 


Transition  from  Sales  to  Training  — 
Introduce  Trainer  and  Company  Liaison 


By  the  time  closure  is  reached,  the  training  project  salesman 
should  have  the  name  of  the  person  who  will  act  as  liaison 
between  the  training  program  and  the  company.  This  person 
should  be  designated  by  company  management  and  he  should  be 
someone  in  authority.  The  salesman  then  introduces  the 
project  trainer  to  the  company  liaison,  top  management,  and 
department  head. 

The  trainer  should  receive  copies  of  all  background  informa- 
tion gathered  about  the  organization,  all  correspondence  and 
reports,  and  the  Letter  of  Agreement.  He  should  also  be 
thoroughly  briefed  by  the  salesman  concerning  the  sales 
activities  and  the  positions  taken  by  all  organization 
people  involved. 

In  most  cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  salesman  to  accom- 
pany the  trainer  at  his  first  meeting  with  the  first- line 
supervisors  and  with  the  union  representatives.  Even  after 
an  agreement  is  signed,  the  first-line  supervisor  can  make 
or  break  a program.  He  must  be  co-opted  at  an  early  stage. 
(See  Volume  XXX,  Chapter  3.)  This  is  especially  true  when 
some  details  of  the  agreement  have  yet  to  be  decided.  It 
has  happened  that  the  trainer  has  had  to  renegotiate  the 
contract  after  he  was  well  into  the  Job  Task  Analysis  and 
curriculum  development  phases  of  HIT. 

All  these  steps  of  the  sales  process  of  marketing  upgrading 
training  programs  must,  of  course,  remain  flexible  in  order 
to  accommodate  specific  customers  and  specific  training 
needs.  The  procedures  outlined  are  reflections  of  three 
separate  E&D  experiences  which  will  be  developed  further  in 
future  upgrading  programs. 


CHAPTER  VII 


MARKETING  AND  SALES  MANAGEMENT 


Marketing  management  takes  on  the  meaning  of  planning  a 
total  strategy  for  the  business  —what  we  want  to  sell,  what 
we  can  expect  to  sell,  what  it  will  cost  to  sell,  what  is 
needed  to  implement  the  planning  — and  it  requires  the  con- 
sideration of  everything  that  enters  into  the  sales  develop- 
ment of  the  company.  It  leaves  no  void  in  planning  or  the 
means  and  ways  of  execution.  Everything  must  be  integrated, 
from  the  design  of  the  product  to  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
presented  to  the  public . "z:> 


Curtis  H.  Gager 


Choosing  the  Marketing  Staff 

The  people  who  carry  out  all  the  activities  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gager  contribute  to  a maj or  share  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  a training  program.  The  marketing  and  sales  force  usually 
the  initial  contacts  with  company  management.  The 
impression  they  make  at  this  time  is,  of  course,  a crucial 
factor  in  whether  or  not  a training  program  will  indeed  be 
implemented.  The  choice  of  people  who  can  assume  this 
responsibility,  particularly  the  marketing  directors,  becomes 
a decision  that  affects  the  vitality  of  the  entire  project. 

Job  Descriptions 


The  job  description  and  manpower  specifications  are  two  of 
the  basic  management  tools  for  effective  recruitment  and 
selection.  The  first  of  these  answers  the  question,  "What 
must  be  done?"  The  second  answers  the  question,  r,What 
talents , background,  and  personal  qualities  are  needed  to  get 
it  done?" 


The  manpower  specifications  include  background  factors, 
general  and  special  aptitudes,  general  and  specialized  know- 
ledge and  specified  skills.  All  of  these  factors,  of  course, 
show  only  what  the  potential  candidate  can  do.  What  he  will 
do  depends  upon  the  factors  of  management,  opportunity , and 
the  extraneous  hazards  of  business. 

The  manpower  specifications  were  given  the  greatest  weights 
in  selecting  the  three  city  Marketing  Directors.  Only  one 
of  the  three  had  some  sales  experience;  one  came  from  a 
governmental  agency  dealing  with  manpower  programs;  and  the 
third  was  a leader  of  a well-known  civil  rights  organization. 
Each  of  the  three  had  a different  combination  of  manpower 
specifications  that  manifested  potential  ability  to  perform 
the  duties  of  Marketing  Director.  All  had  the  ability  tc 
communicate , possessed  self-confidence  and  exhibited  re- 
sourcefulness — essential  qualities  in  marketing  and  sales. 

The  job  description  for  Marketing  Director  (originally 
designated  as  Program  Developer  and  subsequently  given  the 
more  descriptive  title)  was  prepared  by  the  Institute.  This 
criterion  was  found  to  be  useful  not  only  in  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  the  positions  in  the  city  projects,  but 
also  as  a guideline  -for  their  functions  and  duties. 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 


Marketing  Director 

Summary 

The  Marketing  Director  is  responsible  for  the  entire  direc- 
tion and  coordination  of  marketing  training  programs  to 
industries  and  institutions.  This  includes  planning,  select- 
ing, selling,  coordinating  and  utilizing  resources  and  . 
personnel  to  implement  the  marketing  plan  in  conjunction 
with  the  Executive  Staff.  The  Marketing  Director  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  Project  Director. 

Responsibilities 

• Coordinates  all  activities  relating  to 
programs . 

• Develops  marketing  plan,  sales  materials, 
and  techniques  for  effectively  meeting  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  project. 

• Trains  and  directs  the  sales  activities 
of  a sales  -force.* 

• As  directed  by  the  Project  Director,  estab- 
lishes contact  with  and  obtains  commitments 
from  management  (new  job  titles,  increases 
in  salary  for  trainees,  facilities,  cooper- 
ation of  plant  personnel,  etc.)  through  a 
Letter  of  Agreement  in  exchange  for  the 
Project's  services. 


* Not  included  in  original  job  description. 


• Assures  that  all  the  criteria  established 
by  the  Executive  Committee  are  met  by 
management  before  training  agreements  are 
finalized  and  formally  signed. 

• Maintains  routine  contacts  and  works  with 
training  staff  to  assure  the  development 
of  a we 11- integrated  package  which  meats 
the  needs  of  the  Project. 

• Reviews  and  evaluates  sales  techniques 
and  their  effectiveness  in  meeting  the 
Project's  objectives. 

• Responsible  to  the  Project  Director; 
submits  regular  reports  on  activities  and 
progress  as  directed. 

Qualifications 

Business  experience  in  areas  such  as  sales,  job  development, 
industrial  and  labor  relations,  anti-poverty  operations, 
community  relations,  public  relations,  program  development 
and/ or  management . 

An  advanced  degree  in  a relevant  discipline  is  desirable; 
however,  sufficient  experience  in  the  above  areas  can  be 
considered  as  equivalent. 

Demonstrated  supervisory  and  management  ability. 

An  awareness  and  understanding  of  management,  labor,  minority 
groups,  and  the  problems’ and  needs  of  the  low-skill,  low-wage 
worker . 

Ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  the  public. 
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General  Responsibilities  of  the  Marketing  Director 

Before  assuming  the  role  of  Marketing  Director,  in-service 
training  is  necessary  in  the  following  areas : 

• Knowledge  of  the  product  (HIT  upgrading 
programs) ; 

• Knowledge  of  the  market; 

• How  to  prepare  a marketing  plan; 

• How  to  prepare  sales  materials; 

• How  to  make  a sales  presentation; 

• How  to  come  to  closure; 

• How  to  manage  marketing  and  sales; 

• How  to  train  a sales  force. 

This  volume,  as  a point  of  fact,  has  grown  out  of  the 
Institute' s experience  .with  in-service  training  for  Marketing 
Directors.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  program  planning  and 
implementation. 

The  major  tasks  of  the  Marketing  Director  were  to: 

• Prepare  the  marketing  plan; 

• Develop  sales  materials; 

• Perform  as  primary  salesman; 

• Synchronize  activities  with  executive  group 
and  training  division; 

• Review  continuously  marketing  and  sales, 
making  the  necessary  revisions  of  plans. 

Another  prime  responsibility  that  rested  with  the  Marketing 
Director  of  an  E&D  training  program  was  to  form  and  train  a 
sales  force.  As  the  project  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
assign  b±m  a staff  of  salesmen,  the  Marketing  Director 
assumed  full  sales  responsibilities1  and  prepared  other  members 
of  the  staff  to  assist  as  part  of  a sales  force. 


In  the  three  city  projects,  the  sales  force  consisted  of  the 
Project  Director,  Training  Director,  and  one  or  two  trainers. 
(When  the  analytic  study  was  being  sold,  the  Analytic 
Director  was  included . ) 

The  part-time  sales  force  should,  of  course,  receive  sales 
training  before  they  are  given  field  assignments.  This 
training  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Marketing 
Director  and  should  include: 

• How  to  prepare  a presentation; 

• How  to  make  an  appointment; 

• How  to  communicate  in  a sales  situation; 

• How  to  come  to  closure. 

This  volume  might  be  used  as  a reference  or,  indeed,  a text 
for  preparing  such  an  in-service  training  course. 

Training  the  Sales  Staff 

Most  of  the  sales  training  should  be  concerned  with  selling 
exercises.  The  first  step  is  to  make  sure  all  sales  per- 
sonnel are  completely  familiar  with  the  product.  Each 
salesman  should  be  asked  to  make  a 15-minute  presentation 
that  will  communicate  the  concepts,  methods,  techniques  and 
results  of  the  training  program.  After  each  presentation, 
the  other  members  of  the  training  group  should  discuss  and 
criticize  the  presentation  using  the  following  points  as 
reference: 


• Was  the  presentation  thorough? 

• Was  it  "customer  oriented?" 

• Was  it  persuasive? 

Also  included  in  these  initial  exercises  should  be  a discus- 
sion of  the  basic  principles  of  communication  — - organized 
speaking  and  listening. 

The  next  step  should  be  an  exercise  in  persuasion.  Each 
potential  salesman  is  asked  to  pick  a topic  (why  the  listeners 
should  participate  in  a seminar  on  human  relations,  for 
example)  and  use  any  means  he  wishes  to  persuade  the  group 


to  his  convictions.  Again,  the  methods  used  and  their 
relative  success  should  be  identified  and  criticized  by  the 
group . 

As  a third  step  in  sales  training,  the  salesman  should  be 
placed  in  a role-play  situation.  The  part  of  the  customer, 
perhaps  taken  by  the  Marketing  Director,  should  be  as  varied 
as  possible  to  give  the  entire  group  a sense  of  the  different 
kinds  of  human  characteristics  they  will  be  dealing  with. 
Again,  a discussion  of  each  performance,  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  should  follow  immediately  after  each  performance. 

A fourth  step  to  be  included  in  this  sales  training  should 
involve  the  sales  personnel  in  record-keeping.  Precise 
records  and  reports  are  essential  to  sound  marketing  tech- 
niques and  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly.  The  Marketing 
Director  will  depend  on  these  for  marketing  plans,  research, 
analysis  and  revisions  of  approaches  and  techniques. 

Other  sessions  should  include  the  Marketing  Director's 
explanation  and  illustration  of  all  marketing  and  sales 
practices  for  the  training  project.  These  should  include  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  underemployed  worker,  his  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  as  a minority  group  member,  his  place 
in  the  community  and  his  potential  contributions  as  a dynamic 
force  in  society.  The  Marketing  Director's  commitment  to 
and  belief  in  the  program  should  be  unquestioned,  not  only 
by  the  customers  with  whom  he  deals,  but  also  the  sales 
staff  which  works  under  his  direction. 

At  the  end  of  a sales  training  program,  the  sales  force 
should  be  able  to: 

• Give  an  accurate,  thorough  presentation  of 
the  HIT  training  program; 

• Understand  the  basic  techniques  of  communi- 
cation, relate  them  to  selling,  and  have 
some  practice  in  using  them; 

• Be  strongly  motivated  to  continue  his 
efforts  to  improve  his  communicating- 
selling skills. 


First  Sales  Efforts 
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The  auxiliary  sales  force  should,  of  course,  have  some 
internship  in  the  field,  working  individually  with  the 
Marketing  Director.  As  a general  rule,  the  first  sales 
assignment  should  be  to  what  might  be  considered  an  easy 
sale.  The  salesman  should  gain  the  experience  of  success 
before  he  encounters  the  sense  of  failure  of  lost  contacts 
and  broken  negotiations  that  are  part  of  every  selling 
experience. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  entire  training  staff  be  given  at 
least  a brief  orientation  to  sales  even  though  they  are  not 
part  of  the  sales  force.  They  will  be  required  to  explain 
or  "sell"  the  product  many  times  over  to  personnel  and 
training  staff  members  and  to  first- line  supervisors  during 
the  course  of  program  implementation. 

The  Marketing  Director  and  the  Training  Staff 

Synchronization  and  cooperation  between  the  Marketing 
Director  and  the  Training  Director  is  imperative.  In  a very 
real  sense,  the  Training  Director,  the  producer  of  the 
product,  depends  on  sales  to  keep  his  staff  performing  to 
capacity  and,  conversely,  the  Marketing  Director  depends 
upon  the  training  staff  to  produce  what  has  been  sold. 

The  Marketing  Director  should  know  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  training  staff  so  that,  for  example,  when 
scheduling  a program  for  a production  job  in  heavy  industry, 
he  is  sure  the  trainer  with  the  greatest  aptitude  in  this 
field  is  free  for  the  assignment.  And,  as  the  sales  process 
becomes  the  training  process  (See  page  101.),  coordination 
between  the  Marketing  Director  and  the  Training  Director 
concerning  the  factors  of  time,  personnel,  and  equipment 
becomes  absolutely  essential. 

In  conclusion,  the  Marketing  Director  of  an  upgrading  training 
project  must  assume  the  role  of  planner,  researcher,  analyst, 
trainer,  and  salesman.  He  must  be  the  manager  of  a sales 
force  drawn  from  various  divisions  of  the  project.  He  should 
be  committed  to  the  philosophy  of  upgrading  and  be  willing  to 
accept  difficulties  and  challenges.  He  is  not  an  easy  person 
to  find,  but  his  role  often  elicits  the  best  in  the  person  so 
designated. 
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Difference  between  total  programs  and  total  companies  contacted  is  due  to  the  negotiation 
for  more  than  a single  program  in  a particular  company. 


Contract  No:  82-34-68-19  Skill  Achievement  Institute  Schedule  C 

Operations  Control  Report 

Cost  Effectiveness 

Total  Program  To  Date 
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APPENDIX  B 


INFORMATION  ON  ORGANIZATION 
(Prior  to  Contact) 


INFORMATION  ON  ORGANIZATION 
(PRIOR  TO  CONTACT) 


APPENDIX  B 


Industry  

Type  of  Company 

Name  of  Company  

Address  of  Company  

(Location:  In  city,  county  - outside)  _ 

Telephone  Number  

Director  - Name  and  Title  

Other  Key  Person  

Number  of  people  employed  

Number  of  minority  

Occupations  - Clerical  & kindred  workers 
Pay  scale  in  industry  


COMMENTS: 
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PROJECT  QUOTAS  (A) 
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Bi-Weekly  Summary  of  Sales  Activities  (B)-  Cont. 
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acord  of  Preliminary  Negotiations 

ame  of  Company  

ate  Submitted  Mo . Day  Year  Submitted  by 

ate  Negotiations  began : Mo . Day  Yr . Location 


. Company  Name  

. Address  

Street  County  Zip  Code 

. Products  or  Services  (General  Description)  


Phone  Number 


■ . f 


Initial  Contact 


Name 


..  Source  of  Contact  (Check  appropriate  answer (s).) 
i Project  contact  firm  Firm  contacted  Project 


a)  Repeat  of  HIT  (resale)  

b)  Suggested  by  another  finn_ 

Specify  


c)  Suggested  by  an  org . 
Specify  


d)  Result  of  personal  contact 
(Previous  acquaintance  with 
management  personnel)  


e)  Read  about  firm 
Where  ? 


a)  Repeat  of  HIT  (resale)  

b)  Pro j . recommended  by  another 

firm  Specify  

c)  Proj . recommended  by  another 

org . Specify  

d)  Result  of  personal  contact 

(Pre'~\ous  acquaintance) 


e)  Read  about  Project 
Where? 


f)  Firm  suggested  by  member  of  f)  Project  recommended  by  mem— 


Board  of  Directors  

By  Advisory  Committee 


ber  of  Bd . of  Dir-  

by  Advisory  Committee 


g)  Other 


g)  Other 


0 
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7 - Record  of  meetings  required  to  sell  programs  (Record  in 
chronological  order  all  meetings  held  in  which  the  com- 
ponents of  the  training  agreement  are  introduced  and  pre- 
liminary information  about  the  company  is  secured.)  At 
the  point  a firm  commitment  for  a program  is  made  by  the 
company,  or  the  company  has  definitely  rejected  the  train- 
ing program,  copies  of  this  form  can  be  submitted  to  per- 
sons indicated  on  the  Form  Explanation  Chart  for  005-2. 
Form  005-3  should  be  used  to  record  details  of  the  agree- 
ment . 

The  following  code  should  be  used  in  assessing  the  results 
of  the  meetings  recorded: 

a)  Commitment  made 

b)  Interested,  another  meeting  scheduled 

c)  Interested,  no  meeting  scheduled  now;  approach  at 
later  date. 


Date  of  mtg . 

Persons  Attending: 

Name  Position 

Re ore  s ent ing 
Company , Union 
Proj . , other 

Assessment 
Use  Code 
Above 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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8 . Preliminary  Company  Information  (obtain  by  interview  or 
observation) 

a)  Total  number  of  employees  in  company  

b)  Number  (or  percentage)  of  employees 


White 

Black 

Puerto 

Rican 

Other 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Comments : 


c)  In  which  department (s)  do  most  low-wage,  low-skill 
employees  work? 


d)  Who  would  be  assigned  as  company  liaison(s)  for  a HIT 
training  program? 


Name 

Position/Title 

What  will  he  have  the 
power  to  do  ? 

- 

e)  Are  there  any  other  federal  programs  (MA  2,  MA3,  OJT) 
being  conducted  in  or  by  the  company  at  present? 

Yes No  


If  YES,  name  them 


0 
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f)  Initial  contacts  with  Unions 
1)  Unions  involved  with  the  company 


2 - Will  company  help  make  contact  with  union  representa- 
tives? Yes  No  

If  no,  explain  


3 . Does  the  management  think  the  union  will  support  the 
program?  Yes  No  If  not,  why  not?  


COMMENTS: 
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RECORD  OF  PROGRAMS  SOLD 


CITY:  FOR  MONTH  BEGINNING  ENDING: 

PROGRAM  NUMBER:  


Company  Name,  Address 
and  Telephone  Number 

Name  and  Title  of  Contact 
for  Reference 

Dept,  or  Area: 
Present  Job  Title:  ' 
Present  Pay  Scale: 
New  Job  Title: 

New  Pay  Scale: 

HITA  Begins: 
Training  Begins : 
Number  of  Trainees : 
Company  Trainers : 
Company  Supervisors : 

UNIQUE  FEATURES: 


(Describe  any  special  agreements,  arrangements  or  features 
connected  with  this  program.) 


Training  Agreement  Components 


Date  Form  Submitted 

Month  Day  Year  Submitted  by 


City  Project 

Organization : __ 

NOTE:  Fill  out  one  form  for  each  separate  training  program. 

1)  Training  program  to  be  conducted 

a)  Preliminary  job  analysis  of  existing  jobs  to  be  conducted 

project  staff  as  part  of  contract?  Yes  No  

b)  Check  kind  of  program 


Kind  of  Program 

Yes 

No 

New  Job  Title 

1 . Job  restructuring 

a)  New  job  function  added 

b)  Restructuring  of  existing 
jobs  to  create  new  job 
function 

c)  Other  (explain) 

2.  Upgrading  (new  position 
already  exists)  of  per- 
sons already  employed 

3 . Generalized  training  ("fly- 
ing squad") : Training  for 
one  of  several  job  slots. 

4.  Training  for  employees  just 
employed. 

5 . Other  (explain) 

2)  Other  training  program (s) 

a)  Has  the  company  made  a commitment  to  more  than  one 
training  program?  Yes  No  


4io«*r 


j 


] 


5 

i 

] 


1 

\ 

i 

I 


1 

3 


f 
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b)  If  yes,  how  many? - - — — - 

1.  Check  one:  Will  additional  program(s)  be  conducted 

by  company  trainer?  , 

by  project  staff?  * 

Other  (explain)  


2.  Check  one:  Additional  program(s)  to  run  simulta- 
neously with  present  program  

or  successively  

3.  Personnel  involved  in  training  program 
a)  Trainees 

1.  Total  number  of  trainees  in  program . 

2 . Is  the  total  number  of  trainees  divided  into  sub 

groups  (classes?)  Yes  No  

3.  If  yes,  how  many  groups  are  there? 

Group  (class)  No.  of  Trainees 

#1  

2 

3 

4 

More  than  four  (specify)  


b)  Project  Personnel 

1.  Project  Trainer .(s)  assigned  to  program  (include 

Assistant  Tramers)* . Assigned  to 

NAME  POSITION  what  group? 


2.  When  did  Trainer (s)  become  involved  in  negotiations? 


Year 


Month 


Day 


c)  Company  personnel 


1.  Supervisors  of  Trainees 

NAME  department  position 


a)  Will  company  assist  with  organizing  a meeting  of 
project  staff  with  supervisors  above  during  the 
JTA  period?  Yes  No  


2.  Company  Trainer (s) 


NAME 

DEPT. 

POSITION 

SELECTED  BY 

OTHER 

CO.  UNION  PROJ. 

b)  Criteria  for  selection  of  Company  Trainer 

Seniority  

Interest  

Leadership  ability  

High  scores  on  management  tests  (specify) 

Other  

c)  How  trained? 

Along  with  trainees? 

Special  training  sessions?  

Other?  

3.  Any  other  company  personnel  to  be  involved  with 

training  program  (e.g.,  as  consultants)  not  listed 
previouslv? 
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NAME 


DEPT. 


POSITION 


HOW/WHY  INVOLVED 


d)  Union  Personnel  & Relationships 

1.  Liaison  person(s)  from  union 
NAME  DEPARTMENT 


Union  Local  # 
and  Fo sit ion 


2 .  Was  contact  made  with  city-wide  union  to  which 
local (s)  involved  belong (s)?  Yes  No  


Month  Day  Year 

With  whom?  

Name  Position 

3.  Does  the  union  support  the  program?  Yes  No 

Explain  

4.  At  what  point  did  union  representatives  become  in- 
volved in  negotiations  or  discussions  about  the 
program? 

Approx.  Date  Circumstances: 

Mo . Day  Year 


Explain: 


4)  Method  of  Trainee  Selection 

a)  From  what  shift  will  trainees  be  selected? 

S AM-4  FM  4 PM- 12  AM  12  AM-  8 AM  'other 

b)  Selection  pool  (Check  appropriate  category) 


c)  Criteria  for  selection  of  trainees  if  determined  at 
this  point: 

Seniority  


Interest 

Leadership  ability  

High  scores  on  tests  (specify) 


Other 


5)  Length  of  program 

a)  Total  hours  of  training 

b)  Days  per  week  (check) 


Hr.  of  Tmg. 
(E.G.2-4  FM 


Mon. 


Tues . 


Wed. 


Thurs . 


Fri. 


Sat . 


Sun. 


Total  number  of 
hours  daily 
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c)  Starting  date  of  JTA  ■ 

Month  Day  Year 

Projected  date  for  completion  of  training  program: 


Month  Day  Year 


6)  Company  obligations  re  training  program 

a)  Wage  Increase 


Departments  (specify) 

♦ 

Present  Income 

Projected 

Increase 

% of 
Increase 

\ 

1 

Check  if  applicable 

b)  Payment  for  training  time  overtime  

c)  Time  off  for  leadership  conferences  with  pay 

d)  Refreshments  

e)  Meeting  facilities  provided  Describe  

f)  Company  representatives  will  participate  in  initial 

and  graduation  ceremonies  

7)  Entry  job  recruitment  (jobs  vacated  through  training) 

a)  To  be  filled  with  unemployed?  Yes  No  

7o  of  Unemployed  


b)  If  yes,  how  will  unemployed  persons  be  selected? 
(Check  appropriate  answer . ) 


Check 

Criteria  (Explain)l 
^ 

Company  personnel  office  ("walk  in") 

Referred  by  company  employees 

Active  recruitment  through  media 

Active  recruitment-personal  contact 

Upgrading  Prciect  to  recruit  employees 

Agency  referrals  (specify  agency) 

Other 

8)  Special  Services  (Check  appropriate  answer) 

a)  Requested  by  company  Suggested  by  project 

b)  Types  of  services  to  be  provided 

1.  Language  training  

2.  Human  relations  

3.  Basic  education  classes  

4.  Involvement  of  non- trainee  

5.  Special  training  for  company 

trainers  

6.  Plant  orientation  

7.  Supervisors*  training  

8.  Other  (specify) 


S)  Signing  of  sales  contract. 

a)  Date  contract  signed 

Month  Day  Year 

b)  Signed. on  behalf  of  company  by  whom? 

Name  ~ Position  “ 

c)  Date  letter  of  agreement  sent  to  company 


Year 


Month 


Day 


Addendum:  Analytic  Agreement 


Note:  Details  (contained  in  parentheses  should  be  given  only 

when  management  presses  for  them  since  the  initial 
objective  is  to  obtain  general  acceptance  of  the 
analytic  package. 

1.  Management  agrees  to  an  analytic  package  with  the 

following  components: 

a.  Interviews  will  be  permitted  with  company  personnel 
(up  to  three  interviews  with  the  following:  trainees; 
non-trainees  in  equal  number;  selected  supervisors; 

at  least  two  management  representatives;  shop  steward (s) 
selected  incumbents  of  target  job) ? 

Yes  No  

b.  Production  and  personnel  records  regarding  trainees 

will  be  made  available  ? ( individual , department) 

Yes  No  

c.  Retuini  visits  by  analytic  staff  will  be  permitted? 

(Up  to  three?)  Yes  No  

d.  Supplementary  information  on  the  firm's  operations 

will  be  available  (e.g.  marketing  information;  infor- 
mation on  organizational  structure;  personnel  policies 
and  procedures)  ? Yes  No  

e.  Joint  interviews  involving  management  representatives 
and  project  personnel  will  be  permitted? 

Yes  No. 
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A Sample  Listing  of 
Companies  Where  HIT  Upgrading  Programs 
Have  Been  Implemented 


City 

Private  Industries  (Mfgr., 
Food  Service,  Retail  & 
Insurance) 

Public 

Agencies 

Health 

Services 

BALTIMORE 

Holtite  Mfg.Co.Inc. 
H.G. Parks,  Inc.* 

L. Gordon  & Son,  Inc. 
Hochschild,  Kohn  & Co. 

Baltimore 

City 

Public 

Schools* 

Union  Memo- 
rial Hosp. 
Johns  Hopkins i 
Hospital* 
Provident 
Hospital 

Phase  III 

CLEVELAND 

ITT  Lighting  Fixture  Div. 

(Art  Metal  Operation)* 
Cole  National  Corp. 

Giant  Tiger  Stores,  Inc.* 
Stouffer  Frozen  Foods* 
Eagle  Laundry 
Call  5c  Post  (News.) 
American  Screw  Products 
Company 

Cook  United  Company 

Forest  City 
Hospital 
Assoc.* 
Cleveland 
Metro . Gen . 
Hospital 

Phase  III 

NEWARK 

'Curt is s -Wright  Corp.* 
Blonder-Tongue  Inc , * 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

Blue  Cross /Blue  Shield 
of  New  Jersey  (Ins.)* 
Marriott  In-Flite  Services 
McGraw-Edison 
Consort  ium  - Drug 
Companies 
Hofman  LaRoche 

Newark 

Housing 

Auth.* 

1 

N. J. College 
of  Med.  6c 
Dent . * 
Mart land 
Hospital 
Unit 

Phase  III 

* Two  or  more  programs  in  various  departments. 
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Companies  Where  HIT  Upgrading  Programs 
Have  Been  Implemented 
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City 

Private  Industries  (Mgfr . , 
Food  Service,  Retail  & 
Insurance) 

Public 

Agencies 

Health 

Services 

NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Phases  I 
and  II 

Multiple  Products 
Mallory  Randall 
Anchor  Plastics 
Lane  Lifeboat  Mfg. 

Royal  Lancer  Restaurant 
Slater 

Glass  Laboratories 
Ideal  Toy 
ACR  Electronics 
Tri- Point 
Harte  & Company 
Maynard  & Company 
Crescent  Plastics 
Felsenthal  Plastics 
Star  Cleaning 
Dillon- Beck 
Dean  Products 
Pitney-  Bowe  s 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
Insurance 
Grumman  Aircraft 
Sachs  Quality 
A&S  Department  Store 

^Nineteen 

Municipal 

Hospitals 

*Ninteen 

Municipal 

Hospitals 

Plus 

NYU  Medical 
Center/ 
Bellevue 
Kingsbridge 
MLsericordia 
Jewish  Hosp. 
Montefiore 
NY/Cornell 
Hospital 
Catholic 
Medical 

* Nineteen  Municipal  Hospitals  - Listed  under  octh 
Public  Agencies  and  Health  Services- 
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TELEPHONE  CALL  PREPARATION  AND  PROMPT  SHEET 


APPENDIX  E 


SMILE 


DATE 


OBJECTIVE 


Organization : 


Name  of  Contact: 


Marketing  Information: 


HINGE 

(Reason  for  call) 


KEY  BENEFIT  - INTEREST  CREATING  REMARK 


BENEFITS  TO  CUSTOMER 

ANTICIPATED  OBJECTIONS 

ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS 

"ACT IONIZER"  

FACT  FINDING  INFORMATION 
(Open  Questions) 


TEST  QUESTION  

(Elicit  "Yes"  Answer) 
CLOSE  - CONFIRMATION 


OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS 


423 


OPERATIONAL  DEFINITIONS 


Customer/User 


The  organization  where  HIT  is 
implemented . 


High  Intensity  Training 
(KIT) 


Letter  of  Agreement 


A systematic  means  of  offering 
underemployed  workers  in-plant 
skill,  human  relations  and  self- 
development training  and  upgrad- 
ing for  specific  jobs  and  at  the 
same  time  altering  negative 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  first- 
line  supervisors  and  management. 

List  of  services  to  be  provided 
by  the  producer  and  the  terms  to 
be  met  by  the  customer,  written 
in  the  form  of  a letter  and  signed 
by  senior  representatives  of  both 
groups . 


k 


Marketer 


[ Marketing 


i 

r 


[ Multiplier  Effect 

S 

l 


s 

c 

t 


i 


Person  responsible  for  marketing 
planning  and  management. 

Establishing  organization  objec- 
tives and  marketing  functions 
based  on  the  expressed  or  created 
needs  and  desires  of  the  customer. 

The  feature  of  HIT  which  leaves  an 
in-plant  upgrading  training  capa- 
bility by  training  company  trainers 


Product 


Sales 


Salesman 


Underemployed 


Upgrading 


The  service,  in  this  context, 
the  High  Intensity  Training 
Package  "sold”  to  an  organiza- 
tion. 

The  process  of  preparing  the 
product  (service)  and  selling 
to  the  customer. 

Member  of  the  Sales  Force 
assigned  responsibility  for 
customer  contact,  sales  pre- 
sentation  and  closure 

Workers  who  hold  full-time  jobs 
but  who  are  performing  tasks  re- 
quiring little  if  any  skill  and 
who  are  employed  below  their 
potential  level  of  ability. 

A process  and  procedure  of  up- 
ward mobility  of  employees  from 
lowest  to  higher  occupa- 
tional levels  having  greater 
skill  requirements  and  command- 
ing higher  rates  of  pay. 
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Project 


Isolation: 


Advance : Breaking  the  Barriers  of  Occupational 

A Report  on  Upgrading  Low- Skill,  Low-Wage 


Workers . 1966 . 


A report  on  an.  upgrading  feasibility  study  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  It  describes  in  detail  the  possibilities 
for  introducing  programs  designed  for  upgrading  the  un  er- 
employed  workers  in  five  industries  (hospitals,  plastics, 
restaurants,  electrical  components,  and  retail  groceries). 
The  workers,  their  working  environment,  and  specific 
training  programs  are  discussed.  This  comprehensive  wor 
also  includes  a High  Intensity  Training  mcde_,  field  ex 
periences  and  research  finding.  An  accompanying  summary 
volume.  An  Overview,  relates  the  highlights  of  the 
project. 


Project  Advance:  A Proposal  for  Upgrading  Low-Wage , L?w^ 

Skill  Employees  in  Small  Organizations.  1966. 

This  volume  discusses  the  roots  of  the  problem  of  the 
underemployed  worker,  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram and  its  research  study.  A detailed  account  of  selec- 
tion of  industries  and  of  the  training  methods  to  be  used 
in  upgrading  the  underemployed  are  also  included. 

Phase  II  Project  Extension:  A Proposal  for  Upgrading  Low- 

Skill.  Low-Wage  Employees.  1967. 

This  proposal  describes  the  planned  second  year  of  opera- 
tions of  training  low- skill  workers  for  better  jobs.  t 
includes  plans  for  English  language  proficiency  training, 
for  training  company  trainers  to  conduct  upgrading  pro- 
grams and  for  in-service  training  of  the  project  s per- 
sonnel. Also  included  is  a detailed  description  of  the 
developing  concepts  of  High  Intensity  Training. 


Upgrading  the  Low-Wage  Worker:  An  Ergonomic  Approach.  1967. 


On  September  1,  1966,  Skill  Advancement  Incorporated  con- 
tracted with  the  Office  of  Manpower  Policy,  Evaluation 
and  Research,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  to  de- 
velop and  demonstrate  innovative  methods  for  training  and 
upgrading  low- skill,  low-wage  workers.  This  publication 
is  a four -volume  description  of  the  project. 

Volume  I of  this  series  contains  an  overview  of  training 
and  research  activities  during  the  past  year  and  a man- 
agement report  on  project  administration. 

Volume  II  reports  one  year  of  developing  and  testing 
innovative  training  techniques;  of  unfreezing  management 
and  union  attitudes;  of  opening  up  new  opportunities  and 
creating  new  hope  for  disadvantaged  workers  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  It  reports  a program  which  achieved  its 
training  objectives  through  the  full  involvement  of  em- 
ployers in  the  upgrading  of  underutilized  manpower  — 
seventy- five  percent  of  whom  were  minority  group  members. 

Volume  III  discusses  the  research  design  and  preliminary 
findings  of  the  Employee  Research  Study  and  examines  the 
work  attitudes,  behavior  and  motivations  of  the  low- skill 
worker . 

Volume  IV  identifies  six  potentially  receptive  industries 
for  the  introduction  of  upgrading  programs  in  Phase  II, 
and  traces  the  development  of  a conceptual  model  to 
identify  relevant  industries. 

Managing  a Three-City  Upgrading  Configuration:  A Coordinated 

Approach.  1968. 

A detailed  plan  of  an  eighteen -month  E&D  project  managed 
by  Skill  Achievement  Institute  and  operational  in  Newark, 
Baltimore,  and  Cleveland.  This  publication  describes  the 
function  of  the  Institute  as  the  systems  manager  for  the 
project,  the  upgrading  model  used  in  each  city,  the  ana- 
lytic program  conducted  within  each  project.  The  volume 
• includes  also  a detailed  discussion  of  upgrading  through 
High  Intensity  Training. 


Cross-City,  Cross-Plant  Comparative  Analyses  of  the  Effects 
of  Training  and  Upgrading  Low- Skill,  Low-Wage  Workers 
Through  High  Intensity  Training.  1968. 

This  volume  describes  the  analytic  design  carried  out  by 
the  separate  analytic  divisions  of  each  of  the  city  pro- 
jects in  the  three-city  upgrading  program.  A fourth 
aspect  of  the  design,  undertaken  by  the  Institute  is  also 
included.  There  are  outlined  specific  responsibilities 
of  each  analytic  division,  the  critical  components  of  the 
analytic  programs,  and  the  analytic  concerns,  questions, 
materials  and  methods  to  be  used. 
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EDITOR  * S NOTE 


This  is  Volume  III  of  a four-volume  report  on  an  eighteen- 
month  E&D  contract  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Manpower  Administration.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  entire 
report  is  cross-referenced  according  to  subject  matter y^hen 
this  seemed  advisable.  The  other  volumes  and  their  subjects 
are  listed  below: 

Volume  I,  An  Applied  Model  for  Project  Management, 
sets  forth  the  managerial  parameters  used  in  the 
system  management  of  the  three-city  upgrading  pro- 
gram. It  also  gives  a detailed  account  of  the 
initiating  activities  and  subsequent  operations 
organization  and  controls. 

Volume  II,  Guidelines  for  Marketing  and  Sales, 
records  the  marketing  experience  of  the  three  city 
P^oj^scts  and  sets  forth  the  philosophy,  strategy, 
and  sales  techniques  employed  to  initiate  upgrading 
training  programs  in  the  field. 

Volume  IV,  An  Analysis  of  the  Short  Range  Impact 
of  High  Intensity  Training,  is  a discussion  of  the 
findings  of  a panel  study  conducted  by  the  Institute 
and  its  field  analytic  task  force. 

Summary  Volume,  Upgrading  the  Underemployed  in  the 
Work  Environment:  A Summary  of  the  4-Volume  Report. 

Footnotes  are  listed  according  to  the  chapter  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  last  section  of  the  volume.  A glossary  of 
Opera-tional  Definitions  has  been  included  for  the  reader 1 s 
convenience  and  also  appears  near  the  end  of  the  volume.  The 
Annotated  Bibliography  lists  the  material  published  by  the 
Institute  during  its  association  with  three  phases  of  E&D 
upgrading  activities. 
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PREFACE 


A handbook,  by  its  very  nature,  is  never  an  original  trea- 
tise on  a subject.  This  handbook,  in  particular,  owes  a 
vast  debt  to  the  work  and  ideas  of  other  persons  and  espe- 
cially to  Norman  Goldberg  whose  origination  of  the  HIT  con- 
cept dates  back  to  1966.  Its  birth  and  subsequent  success 
owe  much  to  Dr.  Samuel  Marks,  Caroline  Pezzullo,  Beraie 
Pittinsky  and  Frank  Castro.  It  was  their  combined  creative 
abilities  which  provided  the  basis  for  this  handbook. 

The  development  of  HIT  has  been  an  on-going  process.  Many 
of  the  ideas  and  procedures  in  this  handbook  stem  from  the 
work,  over  the  last  year,  of  our  project  personnel  in  Indus- 
trial Training  Services  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Skill  Up- 
grading in  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  Skill  Upgrading,  Inc.  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Most  particularly,  I would  like  to 
thank  Myrna  Mock  without  whose  efforts  this  handbook  would 
never  have  been  completed.  Also,  thanks  to  Mary  Farrar  who 
assisted  in  the  writing  of  the  section  on  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, who  translated  my  draft  into  English,  and  whose  many 
suggestions  made  for  a better  handbook. 

The  author's  role  has  been  limited,  but  enjoyable.  It  was 
both  educational  and  challenging  to  compile  and  refine  the 
already  well  developed  material  on  the  HIT  concept,  and 
finally,  to  translate  this  material  into  a systematic  hand- 
book. I hope  this  handbook  meets  with  the  approval  of  those 
who  developed  the  concept  and  those  who  are  currently  imple- 
menting it. 

E.  G. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 
June  17,  1969 
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ABSTRACT 


HIT  METHODOLOGY 


High  Intensity  Training  is  designed  to  upgrade  underemployed 
workers  in  the  areas  of  job  skills  and  human  relations  skills. 
Its  concepts  are  precise,  yet  broad  enough  to  make  a descrip- 
tion of  them  seem  complex.  The  first  part  of  this  volume 
deals  with  this  complexity  by  describing  HIT  in  five  phases. 
The  phases  are  illustrated  in  a flow  network,  and  each  phase 
is  then  developed  in  detail  in  the  text.  Since  this  volume 
is  meant  to  serve  as  a handbook  for  future  upgrading  efforts 
by  the  Institute  and  by  other  agencies,  each  part  of  HIT  Is 
developed  with  concrete  methodology  and  illustrated  with 
actual  case  histories  from  field  experience. 

The  reader  is  figuratively  walked  through  HIT  as  though  he 
were  going  to  become  a trainer  himself.  He  learns  how  to 
make  the  necessary  judgments  and  decisions  in  pre-program 
activities  in  the  plant  setting;  how  to  negotiate  successfully 
with  all  levels  of  management,  including  first-line  super- 
visors; how  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  actual  training  tasks, 
dealing  with  such  exigencies  as  personality  conflicts,  the 
drop-out  problem,  and  non- trainee  jealousies.  Finally,  the 
steps  of  evaluation  of  the  training  program  and  the  HIT 
follow-up  activities  are  described.  This  series  of  five 
phases  of  HIT  is  meant  to  serve  as  an  idealized  model  of  an 
upgrading  program,  and  at  the  same  time  it  anticipates  the 
myriad  difficulties  that  experience  has  shown  can  arise  — 
but  generally  not  all  in  the  same  situation. 

The  second  part  of  this  volume  is  an  impressionistic  report 
of  six  actual  HIT  programs  as  they  occurred,  from  start  to 
finish.  They  give  the  reader  a unique  view  of  actual  upgrad- 
ing situations  and  the  people  who  were  involved  — trainees, 
their  peers,  their  supervisors , and  company  management.  The 
problems , frustrating  events,  and  the  eventual  degree  of 
success  of  each  of  these  is  described. 

These  six  programs  are  examined  with  the  view  of  making  an 
evaluation  of  the  Institute 1 s field  experience  in  the  three- 
city  upgrading  project. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  VOLUME  XXX.  PARTS  X.  IX 


Volume  III  consists  of  two  sequential  parts.  Part  I is  the 
Handbook  for  implementation  of  High  Intensity  Training  pro- 
grams, and  Part  II  is  a review  of  the  HIT  model  as  it  has 
been  applied  in  the  field. 

Part  I is  devoted  to  a description  of  how  to  design  and 
implement  an  in-plant  HIT  program.  It  is  an  idealized  model 
of  how  a program  should  be  implemented.  Part  II  is  an  evalu- 
ation of  six  actual  HIT  programs  as  they  were  in  fact  imple- 
mented during  this  E&D  program.  It  discusses  the  reasons, 
both  intentional  and  unintentional,  for  the  deviations  and 
for  the  positive  and  negative  results.  Part  II  adds  a "real 
world"  dimension  to  the  theoretical  handbook.  Together, 

Parts  I and  II  should  provide  the  reader  with  an  excellent 
framework  for  implementing  and  evaluating  a HIT  program. 
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INTRODUCTION 


"Thus,  man  is  by  no  means  merely  a product 
of  heredity  and  environment.  There  is  a 
third  element:  decision.  Man  ultimately 

decides  for  himself!  And,  in  the  end, 
education  must  be  education  toward  the 
ability  to  decide. " 

Victor  E.  Frank!,  The  Doctor 
and  the  Soul 


The  Purpose  of  This  Handbook 

The  purpose  of  this  handbook  is  to  present  the  educator 
with  guidelines  and  methodology  for  implementing  High 
Intensity  Training  programs.  If  the  writer  was  not  con- 
vinced of  the  validity  of  Dr.  Frankl's  dictum,  there  would 
be  little  purpose  in  writing  this  handbook.  The  High 
Intensity  Training  concept  was  originally  developed  for  the 
underemployed,  often  poorly  educated  workers  who  are  usually 
minority  group  members.  Traditional  educational  systems 
have  had  relatively  little  success  with  this  group  during 
their  adolescence.  The  crises  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  our  urban  centers  are  testimony  to  the  educational 
and  social  frustrations  of  this  population.  Many  in  our 
society  have  questioned  even  the  feasibility  of  any  educa- 
tional experience  for  them. 

However,  years  of  experience  with  High  Intensity  Training 
indicate  that  man  is  more  than  a mere  product  of  heredity 
and  environment.  A non -traditional  appraoch  to  education, 
using  new  techniques  and  methodology,  can  result  in  rapid, 
diversified  learning  for  the  underemployed  worker.  In  fact, 
their  learning  need  not  and  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
vocational  skill.  By  taking  into  consideration  the  worker's 
total  environment,  both  at  work  and  in  society.  High  Intensity 
Training  increases  his  effectiveness  as  an  employee  and  as  a 
member  of  that  society..  High  Intensity  Training  is,  in  fact, 
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education  toward  the  ability  to  decide:  the  ability  to 

decide  how  to  succeed  beyond  the  present  job;  to  decide  how 
to  better  manage  one's  personal  affairs;  to  decide  to  return 
to  school  evenings;  to  decide  on  how  to  make  a more  viable 
life  for  one's  self  and  family  in  our  complex  and  challenging 
society. 

While  High  Intensity  Training  was  developed  to  help  the 
underemployed  worker,  its  techniques  and  methodology  have 
been  used  successfully  on  other  populations.  High  Intensity 
Training  Courses  have  been  given  to  supervisors,  middle 
managers  and  even  top  management  in  organizations . Also, 
courses  have  been  designed  for  better  educated  para- 
professionals.  In  all  cases,  the  techniques  and  methodology 
proved  more  effective  than  other,  more  traditional  educa- 
tional programs. 


The  nature  of  the  presentation  is  a clearly  pragmatic, 
how- to- implement  approach.  No  real  attempt  is  made  to 
support  each  aspect  of  the  methodology  with  extensive  theo- 
retical evidence.  The  educator  using  this  Handbook  must 
accept  many  of  its  precepts  on  the  grounds  that  they  have 
been  tried  and  proven  in  actual  and  extensive  field 
experience. 

There  are  several  limitations  to  using  a Handbook  format, 
and  this  volume  is  no  exception.  Some  of  these  limitations 
are: 


• Handbook  presentations  tend  not  to  be 
reflective  of  the  "real  world."  Each 
training  situation  presents  its  own 
special  problems  which  no  handbook 
could  ever  take  into  account. 

• Handbook  presentations  are  static  and 
do  not  impart  the  dynamic  nature  of 
the  interpersonal  relations  between 
the  trainer  and  other  persons  in  the 
organization. 

• This  Handbook,  by  itself,  is  not  an 
adequate  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
ideological  flavor  of  High  Intensity 
Training.  The  role  of  the  HIT  trainer 
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is  of  key  importance  and  his  attitude 
wiH  affect  every  aspect  of  a program. 

# This  Handbook  also  assumes  that  the 
reader  has  at  least  some  familiariza- 
tion with  the  problems  of  the  under- 
employed worker,  the  problems  of  the 
minority  group  worker,  the  problems 
of  the  modern  organization,  basic 
learning  and  motivational  theory  and 
some  training  experience. 


case,  whenever  possible,  the  use  of  the  Handbook 
shouid  be  supplemented  by  in-service  training  covering  the 
philosophy,  methodology  and  techniques  of  High  Intensity 
Training.  J 


Overview  of  the  Handbook 

Chapter  I deals  with  the  history  of  Skill  Achievement 
Institute  and  the  parallel  development  of  High  Intensity 
Training . 

Chapter  II  presents  an  overview  of  the  High  Intensity 
Training  concept:  its  uniqueness,  structure,  foundations, 

benefits  to  the  employer  and  employee  and  a brief  discourse 
cn  how  a program  works . 

Chapter  III  is  the  core  of  the  volume  dealing  with  the 
phases  of  an  actual  HIT  program.  The  phases  covered  are- 
1)  the  preliminary  study  phase;  2)  the  job  task  analysis’ 
phase;  3)  the  curriculum  development  phase;  4)  the  training 
phase;  5)  the  follow-up  phase. 

Chapter  IV  is  concerned  with  means  of  supplementing  a HIT 
program.  The  areas  covered  are:  supervisory  human  rela- 

tions training;  community  leadership  development;  advanced 
programs  for  company  trainers. 

A Secondary  Purpose  of  the  Handbook 

The  High  Intensity  Training  process  has  proven  to  be  one 
effective  means  of  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker.  Thus 
a handbook  on  how  to  implement  the  process  should  be  of  some 
practical  use  to  professionals  in  the  manpower  development 
and. training  field.  It  is,  admittedly,  only  one  of  the  many 
training  concepts  extant,  and  it  is  hoped  that  persons 


reading  and  using  this  Handbook  will  question  each  aspect 

CO?Cept’  Intensity  Training  is  capable  of 

growth  and  development,  improvisation  and  refinement  It 
xs,  therefore,  our  further  desire  to  have  the  reader  build 
upon,  repiace  and  generally  improve  through  practice  the 
techniques  and  methodology  herein  described. 


The  area  of  human  resource  development  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  last  two  decades.  This  success  has  not  been 

trills  the  resul"  of  many  failures  and  subsequent 

trials  until  success  was  attained.  This  appears  to  be  the 

process  by  which  all  professions  have  developed  knowledge 

^ 1Kenneth  E*  Boulding,  a renowned  profef- 

sional  in  a closely  related  area,  has  articulated  a phiios- 
ophy  of  his  profession  which  could  well  serve  as  a guideline 
for  the  newer  manpower  development  and  training  profession 


Ve  are  still,  like  Isaac  Newton,  only  a 
boy  playing  on  the  seashore,  and  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  still  lies  undiscovered 
before  us.  That  undiscovered  ocean  is  man 
himself.  What  we  discover  about  him  I 
b°P^,  be  for  his  healing.  I did  not 

become  an  economist  for  anybody's  applause: 
I became  an  economist  because  I thought 
there  was  an  intellectual  task  ahead,  of 
desperate  importance  for  the  welfare  and 
even  the  survival  of  mankind. 


A mere  thirty-five  years  have  not  been 
long  enough  to  change  my  motivation.  Some- 
thing has  been  accomplished;  a great  deal 
more  remains  to  be  done  To  this  unfinished 
ta.sK  I commend  u.s  all.rr  1 


CHAPTER 


THREE  PHASES  OF  TRAINING  EXPERIENCE 


Since  Skill  Achievement  Institute  (The  Institute)  has  been 
associated  with  the  problems  of  upgrading,  it  has  experienced 
three  distinct  chronological  phases  that  will  be  described  in 
this  chapter,  each  new  phase  founded  upon  the  knowledge  and 
expertise  gained  from  the  previous  programs. 

The  Institute  presently  serves  as  a system  manager  for  a 
three-city  in-plant  upgrading  project  in  Newark,  Baltimore 
and  Cleveland.  This  project  employs  a technique  known  as 
High  Intensity  Training  (HIT)  for  upgrading  the  under- 
employed worker  and  altering  attitudes  and  behavior  of  super- 
visors and  managers. 

HIT  is  a systematic  means  of  offering  low-wage  employees 
skill  training  and  upgrading  for  specific  jobs  with  a salary 
increase  and,  at  the  same  time  providing  them  with  human 
relations  skills  and  other  means  for  self -development.  HIT 
has  proved  to  be  a pragmatic  solution  to  employers*  needs  for 
skilled  labor.  It  offers  expeditious  in-plant  training 
(usually  forty  hours  spread  over  a period  of  five  weeks)  which 
allows  the  employer  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  trainees  * 
new  proficiencies  more  quickly  than  traditional  training 
methods  would  allow.  HIT  also  demonstrates  to  the  employer 
that  he  possesses  in  his  pool  of  low-wage  workers  the  human 
resources  that  can  help  solve  his  manpower  problems. 

PHASE  1 - Feasibility  Study  (New  York  City) 

The  first  step  in  this  progression  of  upgrading  programs. 

Phase  X,  was  a feasibility  study  of  the  need  for  upgrading 
programs  in  the  New  York  City  area.  Funded  by  a grant  from 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1966,  the  research  was  conducted  by 
interviewing  managers  and  personnel  and/ or  training  staffs 


in  150  organizations  in  the  private  and  public  sectors.  The 
study  showed  that  some  employers  realized  the  need  for  person- 
nel or  expertise  to  conduct  a training  program.  Other  employ- 
ers showed  evidence  of  prejudice  toward  their  low-wage  workers, 
and  needed  to  be  convinced  of  the  abilities  and  interest  level 
of  the  members  of  this  labor  pool. 

The  last  aspect  of  this  study  was  a pilot  upgrading  project 
in  a major  New  York  City  Medical  Center.  The  project* s staff 
conducted  a HIT  program  and  thereby  created  an  in-plant 
training  paradigm,  which  was  followed  in  the  second  develop- 
mental phase  of  the  upgrading  experience. 

PHASE  II  - One-City  Model  (New  York  City) 

Phase  II,  a logical  progression  of  the  feasibility  study, 
was  an  experimental  and  demonstration  program  to  test  and  to 
develop  the  in-plant  training  paradigm  into  a one- city  up- 
grading model.  This  phase  was  funded  by  a contract  with  the 
Office  of  Manpower  Policy  Evaluation  and  Research  (OMPER), 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  from  September,  1966,  to 
November,  1968.  The  objectives  of  this  phase  were  to  test 
the  training  and  upgrading  methodology  of  the  HIT  package  in 
a number  of  organizations  in  the  New  York  area,  and  to  con- 
duct two  analytic  studies.  These  studies  were  to  examine  the 
readiness  of  workers  to  be  traineid  and  upgraded  and  to  also 
determine  where  a job-vacancy  criterion  could  be  used  to 
select  industries  for  upgrading. 

While  the  program  of  Phase  II  accomplished  most  of  its 
objectives,  it  also  set  forth  several  challenging  implications 
for  immediate  use  or  for  further  study.  One  of  these  was  that 
HIT  should  be  marketed  as  a product  the  employer  needs,  and 
not  as  an  appeal  to  his  social  conscience.  Also,  Phase  II 
determined  that  HIT  should  include  formal  clinics  for  first- 
line  supervisors  who  may  feel  threatened  by  their  subordinates 1 
new  training  and  who  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  HIT 
to  their  immediate  staffs. 

Phase  II  also  demonstrated  that  HIT  could  be  implemented  in 
a variety  of  industries  because  it  is  flexible  enough  to  be 
custom  designed  for  each  plant  situation.  The  one-city 
pro j ect  of  upgrading  the  underemployed  worker  also  provided 
an  organizational  model  that  could  be  applied  to  a much 
broader  geographical  area. 
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PHASE  III 


Three- City  Model  (Baltimore, 
Cleveland  and  Newark) 


The  third  and  most  recent  experimental  and  demonstration 
phase  was  a logical  progression  and  extension  of  the  previous 
phases.  Phase  III  was  funded  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,  with  a contract  for  repli- 
cating the  one- city  training  and  upgrading  paradigm  in  three 
cities.  The  contract  covers  the  period  from  February,  1968, 
to  July,  1969.  The  Institute  was  formed  to  act  as  system 
manager  for  this  multi-city  program.  As  The  Institute  agreed 
in  the  contract,  its  responsibilities  as  system  manager  involve 
four  particular  areas  of  guidance  and  control : 


• Expansion  of  the  training  and  upgrading  and 
analytic  experiences  of  Phases  I and  II ; 

• Provision  of  total,  integrated  planning  for 
the  entire  system  of  upgrading  programs; 

• Provision  of  technical  support  in  management, 
training,  marketing  and  analytic  studies: 

® Coordination  of  the  entire  multi- city  up- 
grading program. 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  third  phase  were  broader  in 
scope  than  the  reliability  and  validity  testing  purposes  of 
the  previous  programs.  Other  objectives  include: 

• Determining  whether  a variety  of  sponsoring 
agencies  could  aid  in  implementing  HIT; 

• Developing  and  conducting  a study  to  deter- 
mine short-term  and  long-term  effects  of  HIT 
on  the-  workers  and  on  the  employing  organi- 
zation; 

• Overseeing  the  three-city  operations  to  train 
1050  low-wage  workers  directly  and  1050  in- 
directly through  trained  company  personnel; 

• Providing  overall  planning,  technical  support 
and  coordination  for  each  city  project; 

• Refining  HIT  upgrading  and  marketing  tech- 
niques ; 
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• Establishing  a central  information  and 
evaluation  system. 

The  Institute  began  the  three-city  upgrading  program  by 
establishing  each  local  project  under  the  auspices  of  a 
state,  city  and  non-profit  sponsoring  agent.  The  sponsoring 
organizations  are: 

• In  Newark  - The  Commissioner  of  the  New 

Jersey  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  in  concert 
with  the  State  Employment 
Service. 

• In  Cleveland  - The  Mayor's  Department  of 

Human  Resources  and  Economic 
Development . 

• In  Baltimore  - A private,  non-profit  organi- 

zation. 

Institute  performed  the  technical  services  of  recruit- 
ing and  training  staffs  for  each  city  project,  providing  the 
necessary  logistics,  and  establishing  the  base  for  marketing 
the  HIT  package  to  local  industry.  For  the  duration  of  the 
program.  The  Institute  continue’  to  provide  each  city  project 
support  services  by  conducting  in-service  training  for  the 
t:C?:L^:L?S-  staffs>  assisting  the  marketing  of  the  HIT  package, 
aTl “ to  solve  general  management  and  administrative 

problems  as  they  arose  in  each  city. 

The  Institute  was  responsible  for  the  analytic  design  and  a 
system  for  evaluating  the  progress  of  each  project.  The 
analytic  program  assessed  the  short-range  impact  of  HIT  on 
the  workers  trained,  their  peers  and  supervisors,  and  the 
organizational  structure;  the  evaluation  process  addressed 
itself  to  the  training  methodology  and  techniques. 

The  Institute  designed  and  implemented  a central  information 
system  to  facilitate  management  of  the  entire  program.  The 
information  system,  while  still  in  the  developmental  stage 
is  concerned  with  quantitative  and  qualitative  analyses  of 
program  progress.  To  date  the  system  provides  an  empirical 
basis  for  identifying  and  solving  problems. 

Other  refinements  of  the  upgrading  process  derived  from  this 
three-city  program  include: 


• The  efficacy  of  HIT  in  a wider  variety  of 
industries  than  in  the  single  city  pro- ' 
gram,  demonstrating  that  this  training 
program  can  be  administered  to  meet  partic- 
ular needs; 

• The  substantiation  that  HIT  marketing  tech- 
niques (the  development  of  marketing  plans 
and  sales  techniques  for  use  in  each  city) 
were  effective;  the  employers  who  have  co- 
operated with  the  upgrading  projects  were 
sold  on  the  basis  of  HIT  helping  to  fill 
their  manpower  needs ; 

• The  addition  of  new  features  to  HIT  which 

lay  the  foundation  for  linking  the  trained  j 

employees  with  programs  of  further  training  j 

and  study  such  as  community  colleges,  skill 
centers  and  vocational  schools. 

i 

Phase  III,  then,  demonstrated  not  only  that  the  one-city  up-  j 
grading  model  of  Phase  II  could  be  replicated  under  three  j 

different  sponsoring  agencies  In  a variety  of  geographical  S 

settings,  but  also  that  the  total  HIT  package  was  capable  of  j 
development  and  expansion  in  several  directions.  ] 

j 

It  is  upon  the  basis  of  these  experiences  that  this  handbook  * 
was  conceived  and  written.  The  methods  and  techniques  de-  | 

scribed  and  the  advice  and  counsel  offered  are  the  product  of 
these  years  in  the  field  of  training  for  upgrading.  During 
this  time,  it  was  felt  that  many  pitfalls  could  have  been 
avoided  and  more  efficient  use  of  time  could  have  been  made 
if  a manual  such  as  this  one  had  been  available.  An  E and  D 
project  takes,  by  definition,  a pioneering  stance.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  volume  will  make  that  same  position  more 
fruitful  for  The  Institute  and  for  other  E and  D programs. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  HIGH  INTENSITY  TRAINING 


Introduction 


"If  we  take  people  as  they  are,  we  make 
them  worse.  If  we  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  what  they  ought  to  be,  we  help  them 
to  become  what  they  are  capable  of 
becoming. ” 


Goethe 


As  the  reader  proceeds  with  this  handbook  he  will  probably 
begin  to  feel  that  a HIT  program  attempts  to  accomplish  too 
much  in  too  little  time:  that  the  concept  is  too  all-inclusive 

to  be  effective.  A second  general  impression  might  be  that 
there  is  really  nothing  new  or  unique  about  the  concept. 

In  actuality,  a HIT  program  does  attempt  to  accomplish  organi- 
zational and  personal  change  among  a large  group  of  persons  in 
a very  short  period  of  time.  At  the  same  time  it  must  spend 
considerable  time  on  skill  upgrading.  However,  the  true 
strength  and  success  of  the  concept  resides  in  its  all-inclu- 
sive nature.  Other  simpler  training  programs,  which  devote 
their,  attention  to  just  tipgrading  the  underemployed  worker*  s 
skill,  seldom  even  accomplish  their  single  objective.  By 
acknowledging  the  existence  and  the  effect  of  many  organiza- 
tional and  personal  variables  on  an  upgrading  program,  HIT  is 
able  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  so  many  traditional  training 
programs.  At  the  same  time  it  is  able  to  accomplish  objec- 
tives that  go  far  beyond  skill  training.  (These  objectives 
are  discussed  in  the  next  section.) 
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The  reader's  second  impression  — that  no  single  aspect  or 
component  of  a HIT  program  is  new  or  unique  — is  quite  accu- 
rate. Highly  intensified  skill  training  was  pioneered  during 
the  Second  World  War.  No  single  component  of  a HIT  curricu- 
lum represents  an  original  addition  to  knowledge  of  that  par- 
ticular subject.  There  is  nothing  new  or  unique  about  per- 
forming Job  Task  Analysis  and  basing  curriculum  design  on  the 
results.  The  behavioral  science  concepts  underlying  the 
methodology  have  been  developed  in  the  academic  and  industrial 
world  over  the  last  30  years.  The  training  techniques  are 
those  used  in  industries  and  educational  laboratories  through- 
out the  nation.  There  is  nothing  new  about  giving  an  employee 
a new  job  and  salary  increase  after  training. 

Why  then  is  HIT  both  a unique  and  successful  concept?  The 
answer  is  twofold:  one,  the  gestalt  of  the  concept;  and  two, 

its  use  on  a heretofore  forgotten  population.  While  there  is 
nothing  new  or  unique  about  the  individual  components  and 
techniques  of  a HIT  program,  the  synthesis  of  these  components 
and  techniques  into  a systematic  and  all-encompassing  approach 
to  upgrading  is  both  unique  and  highly  effective.  HIT  is  per- 
haps the  first  training  program  to  draw  upon  so  many  and 
divergent  sources  of  knowledge  and  expertise. 

The  use  of  these  techniques  to  upgrade  underemployed  and 
poorly  educated  workers  who  are  often  members  of  minority 
groups  is  truly  innovative.  What  is  more  important  — the 
HIT  training  is  effective] 

Figure  2.1  depicts  the  broad  objectives  of  a High  Intensity 
Training  program. 

The  Components  of  a HIT  Program 

High  Intensity  Training  programs  offered  to  industry  and  to 
the  underemployed  worker  include  the  following  components: 

• Analysis  of  Manpower  Needs 

An  analysis  is  made  of  existing  job  structures 
in  order  to  determine  the  technical  skills 
for. which  training  and  upgrading  is  needed. 

Where  necessary  and  feasible,  recommendations 
are  made  on  methods  of  restructuring  jobs  to 
more  fully  satisfy  the  production  needs  of 
the  organization  and  to  provide  new  promotion 
opportunities  for  the  under employed  worker. 


• xn-Plant  Training  by  Industrial  Trainers 

A full-time  trainer  is  assigned  to  each  partici- 
pating organization  to  design  and  implement 
the  HIT  program  for  the  identified  job  skills. 
The  trainer  works  with  trainees,  supervisors 
and  management  in  the  plant  setting  until 
completion  of  the  program.  Depending  on  the 
needs  of  the  organization  more  than  one 
trainer  may  be  assigned. 

• Preparation  of  Training  Materials 
Training  materials  developed  for  in-plant 
instructors  and  for  trainees  are  left  with 
trainees  and  the  organizations  for  future 
HIT  programs. 

• Training  a Company  Trainer 

An  employee  of  the  participating  company  is 
trained  to  conduct  future  training  programs 
to  provide  on-going  HIT  programs  within  the 
organization.  In  addition,  other  plant  per- 
sonnel are  called  upon  to  instruct  trainees 
during  the  program.  This  means  that  they, 
too,  undergo  instructor  training. 

• Advanced  Seminars  for  Trainprg 
Advanced  training  is  given  to  selected  in- 
plant  trainers  in  new  HIT  methodology  for 
training  low- skilled  workers  and  new  entry- 
level,  minority— group  employees. 

• Development  of  Supervisory  Skills 
Wherever  feasible,  workers  are  taught  the 
skills  necessary  to  move  up  to  supervisory 
positions.  In  all  cases  they  are  taught  human 
relations,  communications  and  problem-solving 
skills. 

e Basic  Communication  Ski  11 

Basic  communication  skills  are  offered  on  a 
selective  basis  to  workers  who  are  unable  to 
move  up  the  occupational  ladder  because  of 
basic  English  deficiencies.  Motivation  and 
guidance  for  further  available  education  is 
provided  as  well. 
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• Money  Management  Courses 

The  curriculum  includes  courses  designed  to 
teach  money  management,  including  avoidance 
of  liens,  garnishees  and  higher  interest 
rates.  Budgeting  of  family  income  is  an 
important  aspect  of  this  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

• Self-Help  Resource  Services 

Career  guidance,  continuation  of  schooling, 
where  to  find  help  with  legal,  medical, 
housing  or  other  problems  are  included  in  the 
resource  information  imparted  to  trainees. 

• Recruiting  Services  for  Employer 

The  trainer  sets  up  communications  with  refer- 
ral agencies  for  entry-level  job  openings 
which  will  be  created  by  upgrading  the  trainees. 
The  trainer  encourages  the  employer  to  recruit 
and  train  the  unemployed  for  new  entry-level  jobs. 

• Seminars  for  Supervisory  Personnel 

Formal  and  informal  seminars  for  supervisors 
whose  subordinates  are  involved  in  HIT  programs 
are  held  before,  during  and  after  training 
concerning  behavior  and  attitudes  toward  low- 
skill,  minority- group  workers.  In  addition, 
they  are  shown  how  to  improve  their  skills  so 
as  to  train  their  own  workers  more  effectively. 

• Follow-Up  Training  Review  Services 
Return  visits  are  made  to  organizations  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  training  and  to  assist 
in  the  implementation  of  second  and  third  cycles 
that  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  original  High 
Intensity  Training  program. 

Summary  of  the  Unique  Features  of  High  Intensity  Training 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  reduce 
traditionally  over- long  curricula  into  short, 
high- impact  courses. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  based  on 
curricula  developed- specifically  - for  the  partic- 
ular job  and  manpower  needs  of  the  individual 
organization. 


• High  Intensity  Training  programs  take  into 
consideration  the  low- skill  worker  and  his 
total  work  and  home  environment. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  catalytic: 
by  going  into  the  plant  setting,  trainers 
attempt  to  unfreeze  negative  attitudes  that 
management  and  supervisors  may  have  towards 
low- skill  workers. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  designed 
to  develop  the  technical  skills  and  human 
relations  skills  of  the  low- skill  worker. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  designed 
to  build  the  self-esteem,  confidence  and 
motivation  necessary  to  encourage  the  worker 
to  go  beyond  the  job  he  is  being  trained  for. 

• High  Intensity  Training  programs  utilize  new 
techniques  in  building  work— group  cohesive— 
ness  and  motivate  low- skill,  low-wage  minority- 
group  workers  to  assume  greater  work  loads  and. 
supervisory  responsibilities. 

Upgrading  Through  High  Intensity  Training 

The  hiring  of  undereducated,  unskilled  workers  to  fill  the 
most  menial  jobs  in  industry  certainly  is  not  a new  phenomei 
Neither,  for  that  matter,  is  industry's  long  practice  of  pn 
viding  some  sort  of  formal  or  informal  training  for  their  o\ 
workers.  Selecting  a "reliable"  employee  and  then  upgrading 
him  to  a higher  occupation  in  the  organization  is  not  new  tc 
American  commerce  and  industry;  it  predates  the  industrial 
revolution. 

What  is  new,  however,  is  the  fact  that  upgrading,  recruiting 
/ and  training  of  the  unskilled  worker  must  now  be  viewed  in  s 
different  light  as  a result  o £ the  rapid  technological  and 
sociological  changes  taking  place  in  the  United  States.  Frc 
a technological  standpoint,  the  rapid  strides  made  by  indust 
have  placed  a heavy  burden  on  the  unskilled  worker,  who  has 
been  given  full  educational,  social  and  economic  opportuniti 
to  meet  the  new  higher— skill  requirements  made  by  industry. 

The  employer  himself,  having  only  what  he  perceives  to  be  a 
very  limited  pool  of  human  resources,  finds  that  he  is  unabl 
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to  keep  up  with  the  higher- skilled  manpower  needs  created  by 
his  own  technological  innovations. 

The  influx  of  large  numbers  of  minority  workers  into  the  labor 
force  in  the  last  few  years  and  the  increasing  number  of  low- 
skilled  workers  with  special  sets  of  employment  problems 
(women,  youth,  the  handicapped)  have  created  training  problems 
that  for  the  most  part  the  employer  is  unequipped  to  handle. 

We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
disadvantaged,  underemployed  worker  and  the  ever  increasing 
demand  for  a more  skilled  and  competent  work  force  for  our 
public  and  private  organizations. 

The  Underemployed  Worker  and  High  Intensity  Training 

A major  contribution  to  the  success  of  High  Intensity  Train- 
ing programs  for  unskilled  workers  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
conducted  within  the  trainees'  plant  setting.  Thus,  newly 
acquired  skills  have  a high  degree  of  transference  to  the 
production  situation.  Minority-group  workers  who  are  trained 
outside  the  plant  environment,  no  matter  how  technically  pro- 
ficient they  become,  have  difficulty  transferring  their  new 
skills  to  a work  environment  that  may  be  hostile  to  the  idea 
of  their  new  capacities . Other  workers  might  sooner  leave 
their  jobs  than  face  a resentful  first-line  supervisor,  and 
many  do.  This,  of  course,  tends  to  reinforce  the  unfavorable 
perceptions  of  supervisors  and  management  toward  the  minor- 
ity-group worker . Figure  2, 2 depicts  the  problems  faced  by 
the  underemployed  worker.  With  this  in  mind.  High  Intensity 
Training  programs  were  designed  for  implementation  in  the 
plant  environment.  A professional  training  consultant  is 
assigned  to  each  participating  organization  to  develop  and 
implement  the  training  program.  This  gives  the  trainer  the 
opportunity  to  know  plant  supervisors  and  managers , to 
involve  them  in  the  High  Intensity  Training  program,  and 
hopefully  to  unfreeze  negative  perceptions  which  might 
interfere  with  underemployed  worker's  occupational  growth. 

The  High  Intensity  Training  program  is  designed  to  develop 
the  self-esteem  of  the  worker,  to  increase  his  ability  to 
learn  and  to  motivate  him  to  go  further  in  his  occupational 
growth.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  worker  lives  outside  the 
plant  environment  sixteen  hovrs  a day.  High  Intensity  Train- 
ing programs  alto  provide  information  to  the  underemployed 
worker  that  he  can  use  to  advantage  at  hons  with  his  family. 


FACTORS  WHICH  CAN  AFFECT 
THE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

EXTERNAL  and  INTERNAL  FORCES 
ACTING  ON  THE  TRAINEE 


OLD  CO-WORKERS 

Jealousy  ' 

Overt  ) _ . 

Insidious  > Remarks 
Covert  ( Act,ons 


REACTION 


NEW  CO-WORKERS 


REACTION 

UNIONS * 

REACTION 


MANAGEMENT 
SUPERVISORS  (Jealousies) 
critical/observing 

e g.  MANAGEMENT 
CHANGES 


FAMILY-  FRIENDS  - PEERS 
Suspicion 
Doubts 

Time  Consuming 
Environment 


REACTION 
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We  know  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a leader  is  "how 
much  more  information  he  has  than  someone  else.  "2  High 
Intensity  Training  therefore  incorporates  ego-building  sub- 
jects into  its  program  which  enable  the  trainee  to  assume 
leadership  in  his  home  as  well  as  in  his  plant. 


High  Intensity  Training  programs  are  designed  to  include 
attainable  goals  for  the  employee.  At  the  conclusion  of 
forty  hours  of  training  he  receives  a guaranteed  increase  in 
salary  and  a higher  job  title.  This  experience  is  a marked 
contrast  to  the  promises  that  have  been  made  to  the  ambitious 
worker:  "someday"  or  "very  soon,"  if  he  worked  hard  he  would 

receive  more  money  or  a promotion.  These  promises  are  not  very 
often  kept.  The  disadvantaged  worker  loses  faith  in  his  em- 
ployer's promises,  and  becomes  cynical  about  his  workday  world. 
The  employee  often  becomes  apathetic,  listless,  and  resigned 
to  his  status  quo.  A lack  of  success  and  an  experience  of 
failure  have  caused  the  underemployed  worker  to  lower  his 
level  of  aspiration. ^ 

High  Intensity  Training  breaks  with  tradition  by  giving  the 
underemployed  worker  training  in  human  relations  and  leader- 
ship skills,  subjects  generally  confined  to  managerial- level 
personnel.  Our  research  data,  as  well  as  the  informal 
comments  of  both  employers  and  employees  substantiates  the 
premise  that  such  training  has  led  to: 


• Development  of  and/or  reinforcement  of  a 
self-concept.  This  is  especially  necessary 
with  most  minority- group  workers. 

• Development  of  an  achievement  orientation 
and  guidance  to  help  channel  this  new  orien- 
tation into  meaningful  career  progress. 

• Development  of  the  ability  to  deal  success- 
fully with  every  day  life  in  our  complex 
urban  communities. 

• Increase  in  communicative  skills  and  the  abil- 
ity to  work  as  a member  of  a larger  group. 

• Inculcation  of  traditional  western  values 
dealing  with  work  and  responsibility. 


All  of 
O ale 
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these  have  a great  impact  on  the  performance  and 
of  disadvantaged  workers. 
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Inherent  in  the  HIT  concept  is  the  necessity  of  amplifying  the 
trainees  * personal  strengths  and  increasing  their  interpersonal 
abilities  before  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  teaching  technical 
skills.  Unless  a trainee  has  some  degree  of  confidence  in  him- 
self  and  his  ability  to  communicate  with  others,  he  cannot 
learn  effectively,  retain  meaningfully,  nor  demonstrate  a 
skill  successfully.  In  sum.  High  Intensity  Training  takes  in- 
to account  the  total  environment  which  surrounds  and  affects 
the  worker,  build  its  curriculum  and  directs  its  training 
methods  in  such  a way  as  to  maximize  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  training  and  its  impact  on  the  worker. 


The  Employer  and  High  Intensity  Training 


High  Intensity  Training  is  concerned  with  the  following  factors: 


0 
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• That  most  employers  are  unable  to  develop  and 
implement  their  own  training  programs.  Such 
programs  that  they  do  conduct  are  usually  for 
broad  orientation  or  for  safety;  rarely  are 
they  designed  to  give  skill  training.  Most 
employers  have  neither  the  time,  the  money, 
nor  the  technical  know-how  required  to  design 
and  implement  any  type  of  training  that  involves 
the  interpersonal  relationships  among  dis- 
advantaged workers,  their  co-workers  and 
supervisors. 

• That  the  negative  perceptions  that  most  em- 
ployers have  toward  underemployed  minority- 
group  employees  are  rarely  subject  to  change 
unless  an  outside  catalytic  force  assists  in 
the  behavior- changing  process. 

• That  employers  tend  to  overlook  the  vast  pool 
of  unskilled  manpower  that  has  minimal  edu- 
cational and  training  background  in  their  own 
organizations  when  they  are  seeking  to  fill 
semi-skilled  positions. 

• That  an  employer's  willingness  to  accept  a 

training  program  to  upgrade  his  own  low- 
skill  minority-group  workers  will  be  based 
on  one  or  a combination  of  the  following 
problems:  inadequate  production;  manpower 

shortages;  poor  employee  morale;  potential 
expansion;  absenteeism,  lateness  and  turnover. 
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• That  the  employer  will  tend  to  place  most  of 
the  blame  for  the  lack,  of  initiative  or  up- 
ward mobility  on  the  worker. 

• That  the  employer  often  needs  an  outside 
catalyst  to  view  objectively  his  operation  in 
order  to  restructure  job  tasks  for  more 
efficient  operation. 

• That  an  outside  training  consultant  involved 
in  job  task  analysis  is  subjected  to  a great 
deal  of  suspicion  and  distrust  by  supervisors 
and  prospective  trainees. 

• That  the  professional  trainer  can,  after  some 
two  weeks  of  in-plant  exposure,  become  a 
trusted  catalytic  agent  who  can  objectively 
get  things  done,  reach  and  influence  people 

at  most  levels,  and  set  up  a better  communica- 
tions system  between  workers  and  management. 

• That  middle  levels  of  management,  supervisors 
and  workers  will  initially  be  uncooperative, 
suspicious  of  and  perhaps  hostile  to  an  up- 
grading program  — whether  for  practical 
reasons  such  as  scheduling  or  production  de- 
lays, or  subconscious  reasons  such  as  fear 
and  insecurity. 

• That  resentment  frequently  is  demonstrated 
by  first- line  supervisors  when  management 
suggests  that  underemployed  workers  be  upgraded 
to  better  positions  which  are  unfilled. 

• That  first- line  supervisors  are  often  not  far 
removed  in  their  own  education,  income  or  socio- 
economic background  from  that  of  the  under- 
employed worker,  and  thus  they  feel  threatened 
at  the  suggestion  of  giving  formal  training  to 
subordinates . 

• That  people  at  every  organizational  le^el  — 
management,  supervision  or  production  — are 
skeptical  and  suspicious  of  change. 

Developing  the  Foundation  for  a HIT  Program 

High  Intensity  Training  begins  weeks  before  the  first  class 
takes  place  in  the  plant  setting.  Since  a key  feature  of 


the  program  is  to  "unfreeze"  negative  attitudes,  and  thus 
alter  the  behavior  of  top  management,  supervisors  and 
workers,  the  program  actually  begins  with  the  approach 
to  management.4  The  first  task  of  the  Marketing  Director 
is  to  have  the  employer  admit,  even  if  only  to  himself, 
that  he  has  a problem  which  training  perhaps  might  solve. 

The  next  step  is  to  convince  management  that  allowing  the 
problem  to  go  unres loved  or  to  allow  it  to  be  resolved  in 
an  unsystematic  way  is  economically  unsound.  This  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Marketing  Director,  who  does  not 
emphasize  the  plight  of  the  low-skill  worker,  except  to 
n°te  that  absenteeism,  lateness  and  turnover  may  be  consider— 
ably  reduced  if  morale  can  be  increased  through  employee 
motivation  to  succeed.  The  Marketing  Director  points  out 
to  management  that  it  is  often  less  expensive  and  more 
effective  to  tap  his  own  unskilled  labor  pool  in  order 
to  fill  open  j obs  than  to  search  for  and  bring  in  new 
employees  from  the  outside.  Each  Marketing  Director,  at 
this  point  assisted  by  a training  specialist,  is  in  a posi- 
t to  suggest  to  the  employer  ideas  for  developing  new 
jobs  out  of  inefficient,  but  traditional,  job  categories. 
Figure  2.3  shows  the  Sales  Process  Flow  Network.  (See 
Volume  II  of  this  report  for  a thorough  discussion  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Marketing  Director.) 

While  at  this  point  the  suspicion  and  skepticism  of  the 
employer  may  remain,  the  seeds  of  the  program's  potential 
have  been  planted,  and  fairly  soon  the  employer  feels  that 
this  technique  might  help  to  solve  his  problems.  At  least 
he  feels  HIT  is  worth  trying.  To  assure  follow-through  on 
management's  commitment  to  upgrade  the  trainees  in  job  and 
in  salary,  a formal  training  agreement  must  be  signed  before 
training  can  begin. 

The  Letter  of  Agreement  for  a HIT  Program 
Immediate  Increase  in  Salary 

The  training  agreement  which  the  employer  signs  contains  a 
clause  that  assures  each  trainee  a specified  salary  increase 
averaging  between  8%  and  10%  immediately  upon  completion  of 
the  fPT  ProSram*  Employers  might  like  to  adopt  the  attitude 
of,  "Let's  see  how  well  he  works  out,  then  in  three  months 
or  six  months,  if  he  warrants  it,  we'll  give  him  a raise." 
Without  exception,  attitudes  like  this  cannot  be  accepted  in. 
a H-lT  training  agreement.  The  increase  in  salary  is  a very 
FRir^^Can^"  factor . It  assures  the  worker  of  an  immediate 
i^tard  at  the  end  of  training  — a reward  that  will  put 
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dollars  in  his  pocket.  To  tho  worker  who  earns  $60.00 
a week,  $6.00  added  to  each  paycheck  can  be  a very  sizeable 
stimulus  and  motivation  to  do  well.  The  8%  to  10%  pay 
increase  means,  too,  that  management  is  also  committed  to 
the  program  end  will  do  all  it  can  to  assure  its  success. 

The  increase  shows  to  workers  that  management  is  sincere 
in  its  efforts  to  upgrade  them. 

Change  in  Job  Title 

The  employer  agrees,  in  the  training  agreement,  to  change 
the  job  title  of  each  trainee  immediately  upon  his  comple- 
tion of  the  training  program.  Money  is  a significant  factor 
in  reinforcing  the  confidence  of  the  worker  in  his  new 
situation,  but  so,  too,  is  the  change  in  title  that  he 
receives  with  higher  pay.  When  a totally  new  job  title  is 
not  feasible,  the  trainer  arranges  to  have  the  designation 
"Senior"  or  "Team  Leader"  added  to  the  trainee* s original 
title  to  signify  clearly  an  upgraded  position. 

Selection  of  Trainees 


First,  the  employer  must  allow  the  trainer  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  trainees.  This  involves: 

* Meetings  with  personnel,  with  supervisors, 
with  the  union  and  with  the  prospective 
trainees ; 

* Analyzing  the  organization* s personnel 
records  of  prospective  trainees ; 

Discussing  the  seniority  question  with 
unions . 

Quite  often  management  maintains  that  the  prerogative  to 
select  people  for  upgrading  rests  with  them,  claiming  they 
know  the  workers  best.  Immediately  management  begins  to 
think  of  people  to  enroll  in  the  program.  Thus,  even 
before  beginning  training,  HIT  is  affecting  the  organization. 
As  the  program  is  about  to  begin  management  starts  thinking 
inearnest  about  the  potential  of  employees  who  have  not 
been  given  previous  consideration. 

However,  experience  has  shown  that  when  first-line  supervi- 
sors are  asked  to  submit  names  of  prospective  candidates , 
many  react  negatively:  "I  don't  think  there  are  any  capable 

people  in  the  group8'  is  suggestive  of  some  responses.  The 


exceptions  to  this  sort  of  reaction  are  rare.  When  manage- 
ment indicates  that  it  will  ask  the  trainer  to  help  select, 
on  his  own,  potential  trainees  for  the  program,  supervisors 
are  quick  to  offer  the  names  of  "excellent  people"  or 
"senior  people."  They  don't  want  to  be  closed  out  of  parti- 
cipation in  a program  which  will,  in  fact,  take  place. 

Our  experience  shows  that  good  trainee  selection  should  be 
a joint  function  of  the  trainer,  management  and  the  union. 

In  some  cases,  the  trainer  will  find  that  underemployed 
workers  who  show  initiative  and  make  recommendations  to 
improve  production  or  work  systems  are  regarded  as  "imperti- 
nent" by  their  supervisors  and,  thus,  are  kept  from  possible 
promotion.  However,  a low-skill  worker  who  has  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  is,  to  our  mind,  potentially  a highly 
productive  employee.  HIT  seeks  out  such  workers  and  encour- 
ages management  to  include  them  in  the  trainee  class  despite 
the  negative  opinions  of  a short-sighted  supervisor. 

Size  of  Training  Class 

The  optin'5 1 class  size  should  consist  of  8 to  12  people.  A 
greater  or  lesser  number  may  seem  more  appropriate  to  the 
organization's  needs,  but  this  size  class  has  been  shown  to 
be  the  most  efficient  j_ze  with  which  to  work.® 

Training  on  Company  Time 

The  employer  must  agree  to  pay  the  trainees  for  their  train- 
ing time.  If  training  takes  place  after  the  regular  work 
shift,  the  trainees  must  receive  time-and-a-half  overtime 
pay.  Vacation  and  time-off  schedules  are  planned  around 
'the  program  so  that  trainees  are  able  to  attend  each  session. 
Oh  the  average,  training  classes  are  given  in  the  plant 
two  hours  a day,  four  days  a week,  over  five  weeks,  for  a 
total  of  'j-O  hours.  Whenever  possible,  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week  is  devc_ed  to  on- the- j ob- training  in  the 
target  j ob . 

Training  Facilities 

The  employer  is  asked  to  provide  a room  that  the  trainer 
believes  will  be  conducive  to  training.  Reciprocal  compon- 
ents of  the  program  are  demonstrated  in  the  work  environment 
and  with  equipment  that  the  trainees  will  ultimately  be 
using  on  the  job.  In  addition,  human  relations,  communica- 
tions and  money  management  subjects  are  discussed.  Company 
management  is  asked  to  participate  in  some  aspects  of  the 


program,  a technique  which  helps  to  "unfreeze" 
toward  the  trainees. 


attitudes 
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Refreshments  During  Training  Period 

During  each  training  session,  the  employer  is  requested  to 
provide  the  trainees  with  free  refreshments,  such  as  coffee 
and  cake,  sandwiches  and/or  soup.  Earning  little  money, 
folding  the  most  tedious  jobs  in  the  plant,  the  low- 
f?111  trainee  needs  the  nourishment  and  the  relaxation  that 

bo!hCr£5ee  “?  ? * Provide.  This  concession  acknowledges 

both  the  psychological  and  physiological  needs  of  the 

trainee  Free  refreshments  prepared  and  served  by  a staff 
member  of  the  organization  tend  to  reinforce  the  trainee's 
beixef  that  management  firmly  supports  the  program.  Easing 
the  trainee's  doubts  and  suspicions  even  in  one  small  way 
increases  his  receptivity  and  learning  capacity. 

Assignment  of  a Future  Trainpr 

The  employer  is  asked  to  assign  to  the  training  program  an 
employee  who  will  eventually  become  the  in-house  trfiner 

In  some  instances,  one  of  the  train- 
ees in  the  initial  HIT  program  is  selected  to  become  the 
future  trainer. 

of  thf^oS11^0  d?*a*led  fn?tructions  about  the  requirements 

is  ,_fo5  t5a^n:Lng  xs  being  given,  the  trainer 

is  taught  training  techniques  and  methodology.  He  is 

also  provided  with  a specially  prepared  Instructor's 
Manual  to  guide  him  in  class  discussions. 

Full  Cooperation  of  Staff 

The  employer  is  required  to  assign  a staff  member  for  daily 

en?i^ensr^5  l trainer.  In  addition,  he  must  advise  his 
ord^ Iff  c°°Pcrate  in  every  way  with  the  trainer  in 
order  to  assure  the  program's  success.  Supervisors  are 
asked  to  give  more  than  just  vocal  support  to  tha  program. 
T^S^aSS:LSF  cumculuin  development  in  skills  instruction 

hS  tJf:t-nees  ™hen  called  upon,  in  provision  of  facilities 
and  -supplies , and  m necessary/  encouragement  of  the  trainees. 

Al!  of  these  stipulations  are /settled  upon  in  the  Letter 

2f/g^ement;  Sometimes  adjustments  must  be  made  to  accomma- 
date  the  implementation  of  a particular  HIT  program.  Ex* 
penence  has  shown,  however,  that  the  Trainer  and/or  Proiect 
Manager  must  adopt  a firm  stance  about  most  facets  of  the 
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agreement.  The  basic  concepts  of  HIT  depend  upon  how  wel 
each  of  these  agreements  is  understood  and  adhered  to. 

Programs  Benefits  of  HIT  for  the  Employer 

The  most  obvious  benefits  of  High  Intensity  Training  to  th 
employer  are: 

* Higher -skilled  manpower 

* Tendency  to  increase  productivity 

* Better  supervisors  who  have  learned  new 
methods  of  effectively  working  with 

low-skill  employees 

0 Improved  in-house  training  capability 

• Higher  morale  and,  as  a result,  fewer 
personnel  problems,  such  as  turnover, 
absenteeism  and  lateness 

# Closer  employee  identification  with 
company  objectives 

# Easier  recruitment  of  new  workers 

# Improved  internal  communications,  system 

* Better  community  and  public  relations 
for  the  company 

Program  Benefits  of  HIT  for  the  Worker 
The  significant  benefits  of  HIT  for  the  worker  are: 

# Higher  level  of  skill,  technical  and/or 
supervisory  capacity 

0 Immediate  increase  in  salary,  ranging 
from  8%  to  10% 

• New  job  with  increased  responsibility 

• Self-confidence  and  self-image  improved 

# Increased  level  of  aspiration 
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Greater  ability  to  deal  with  the  environ- 
ment— his  job,  organization,  home, 
peers  and  community 

Leadership  potential  developed 

A better  understanding  of  the  organization 
— its  policies,  objectives,  and  work 
benefits  — and  better  identity  with 
achievement  of  company  goals 

Motivation  for  self- development  in 
career  education 

Better  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
rights  and  benefits  as  a union  worker 

Appreciation  for  sound  money  management 

Better  understanding  of  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities as  a citizen 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  HIGH  INTENSITY  TRAINING  PROCESS 


Introduction 


"Nevertheless,  I insist  that  the  object  of 
all  true  education  is  not  to  make  men 
carpenters,  it  is  to  make  carpenters  men." 

W.E.B.  DuBois 


Figure  3.4  represents  a High  Intensity  Training  Program  Flow 
Network.  The  flow  has  been  divided  into  five  phases. 

Phase  1 - Preliminarjr  investigation  of 
the  organization. 

Phase  2 - Job  Task  Analysis. 

Phase  3 - Curriculum  Development. 

Phase  4 -•  Training. 

/ 

Phase  5 - Follow-up. 

The  designation  of  these  phases  is  somewhat  arbitrary  and  is 
mostly  employed  for  purposes  of  exposition.  In  studying 
this  model  and  reading  this  section  of  the  Handbook,  several 
things  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

• It  is  a highly  idealized  model  of  a HIT 
program.  It  depicts  what  should  occur 
under  perfect  operational  c ir cums tances. 


The  phases  are  not  really  as  distinct  as 
pictured;  often  they  over-run  one  another. 
This  is  especially  true  of  phases  1 and  '2 
2 and  3,  and  3 and  4. 

The  time  alloted  to  events  is  not  fixed 
as . depicted.  In  fact,  time  is  a highly 
variable  parameter. 

Under  a given  set  of  special  circumstances, 
following  this  canned* 1 model  might  prove 
dysfunctional.  Each  HIT  program  must  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  a given  organization 
at  a moment  in  time. 
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E I:  Preliminary  Study  of  Organization 
OBJECTIVES 

mifiarization  with  overall  organization*: I 
sis  and  functions. 

in  support  of  supervision. 

in  support  of  union  representatives. 


PHASE  II;  Job  Task  Analysis 
OBJECTIVES 

1 . Perform  a job  task  analysts  of  target  job. 

2.  Select  trainee  group <s). 

3.  Se'ect  a company  trainer. 

4.  Gain  greater  familiarity  with  organization. 

5.  Obtain  increased  commitment  from 
supervision  and  union. 


PHASE  III;  Curriculum  Devefooment 
OBJECTIVES 

1.  Development  of  HIT  curriculum. 

2.  Prepare  trainees'  and  trainers*  manuals. 

3.  Select  skilled  resource  persons. 

4.  Orient  skilled  resource  persons  in  training 
techniques. 


uate  knowledge  of 'organization  tc 
design  of  an  HIT  program. 

1. 

visors'  support. 

2. 

t support. 

a 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Sufficient  information  on  target  job(s)  • 1- 

to  develop  HIT  curriculum. 

Trainee  group(s). 

2. 

Company  Trainer. 

Increased  knowledge  of  organization.  3. 

Increased  commitment  on  part  of 

supervision  and  union.  - 

Awareness  of  program  throughout  * 

organization.  . _ 


Trainees'  and  trainers'  manual  complete 
with  curriculum  and  supplementary 
audio-visual  aids. 

Scheduled  sessions  to  be  conducted  by 
skilled  resource  persons* 

Continued  involvement  of  organization 
personnel  and  union. 


Figure 
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PHASE  I - PRELIMINARY  STUDY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

Evaluation  of  the  Organization 

Having  been  assigned  a company  by  the  Training  Director 
the  trainer  should  immediately  consult  with  the  appropriate 
project  staff  concerning  the  organization  he  is  to  visit. 
The  Marketing  Director  has  prepared  the  groundwork  (see 

Volume  II),  and  the  following  information  will  be  available 
to  the  Trainer: 

TZ~  — *he  Conization  ~ This  should  be  evaluated  by  the 
from  several  points  of  view: 

• Annual  sales  volume. 

• Number  of  employees  in  the  location  where 
training  will  take  place. 

• White  collar/blue  collar  worker  breakdown. 

• Number  of  plant  and/or  office  locations  - 
geographic  diversion. 

• Number  of  clients  served  annually;  this 
would  be  a good  measure  of  a hospital 
size. 

• Assets  - physical  and  financial 

Structure  of  the  Organization  - Several  questions  to  be 
answered  are  as  follows: 

• Is  it  privately  or  publicly  owned? 

• Is  it  profit  or  non-profit  oriented? 

• Is  authority  centralized  or  decentralized? 

O How  many  levels  of  authority  are  there  in 
the  hierarchy  of  command? 

Product (s)  and/or  Service (s)  Rendered  by  the  Organization 
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Position  of  Organization 


• Position  of  the  organization  in  its  field 
of  industry. 

• Percentile  of  total  industry  sales  repre- 
sen ted  by  the  organization. 

• Is  this  percentile  stable?  Increasing  or 
decreasing? 

• Current  status  of  the  company. 

Manpower  Policies  and  Programs 

• Percentage  of  minority  group  employees  in 
white  collar  positions. 

• Percentage  of  minority  group  employees  in 
blue  collar  positions. 

• Promotion  and  training  policies. 

• Estimated  manpower  needs  at  skilled  ana 
supervisory  level  for  next  one  to  five 
years . 


Unions 

• Which  unions  are  involved  with  the  organi- 
zation? Some  questions  to  be  answered 

are : 

• Percentage  of  employees  unionized,  and  by 
which  unions# 

• Percentage  of  employees  unionized  by 
department  and/or  division. 

# Strength  of  the  union (s)  involved. 

# Union (s)  attitude  toward  minority  group 
workers . 

# Row  long  has  the  union (s)  been  in  the  de- 
partment or  division? 
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Overall  Climate  - of  the  Organization 


This  will  depend  on  a subjective  evaluation  by  the  Market- 
ing Director.  However,  several  objective  inputs  that  will 
help  ascertain  the  climate  of  the  organization  are  as 
follows : 

• Is  there  data  on  absenteeism  and  tardiness? 

How  high  are  they? 

• Is  there  data  on  number  of  grievances 
per  100  employees  per  year?  How  high  is 
the  number? 

• I c there  data  on  spoilage  and  damages? 

How  high  is  the  percentage? 

• Is  there  data  on  accidents?  How  high  is 
the  rate? 

• Based  on  this  data  and  your  discussion 
with  the  Marketing  Director,  try  to 
place  the  organization  in  a grid  context, 
jl.e^,  , is  it  a production  oriented  organi- 
zation with  little  or  no  regard  for  peo- 
ple, etc? 

• Has  some  recent  event  or  incident  Had  a 
dramatic  effect  upon  the  department  or 
division?  What?  When?  How? 

High  Points  to  be  Discussed 
at  the  Initial  Meeting  with  First-Line  Supervisors 

Prior  to  implementation  of  the  training  program,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  president  of  the  company  or  an 
administrator  of  the  hospital  arrange  for  a meeting  with  his 
first-line  supervisors-  At  this  time,  the  project  trainer 
is  to  be  present.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  outline 
fully  the  total  in-plant  training  program  and  to  discuss  how 
it  will  affect  the  supervisors,  the  trainees  and  co-workers. 

Important : The  ’’selling"  of  the  HIT  program  to  supervisors 

should  not  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  trainer.  At 
this  meeting  a full  explanation  of  the  concepts,  as  well  as 


the  specific  reasons  and  advantages  of  same,  should  be 
tactfully  presented  to  the  first-line  supervisors  by  the 
trainer  and  management. 

Keep  in  mind  that  there  will  be  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  supervisors  to  resent  the  HIT  program  for  some  of  the 
following  reasons. 

Production 


It  stands  to  reason  that  some  of  these  first-line  supervi- 
sors may  have  a production  problem  during  the  training 
hours,  inasmuch  as  the  prospective  trainees  will  be  attend 
ing  class  on  company  time.  However,  management  should  ex- 
plain to  them  that  this  is  of  a temporary  nature  and  will 
extend  for  a two  hour  period  during  the  approximately  five 
week  training  program.  The  resultant  increased  production 
after  the  new  skill  has  been  learned  should  be  contrasted 
to  this  temporary  problem. 

Scheduling 

Supervisors  will  now  be  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of 
finding  replacements  for  the  trainees  during  the  work 
period.  This  means  that  one  or  several  of  the  following 
steps  must  be  taken: 

• The  supervisor  may  have  to  allow  produc- 
tion to  slow  down; 

• He  may  have  to  ask  other  workers  to  share 
the  workload  of  the  trainees; 

• The  supervisor  may  have  to  seek  additional 
or  part-time  help  to  fill  those  hours  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  department; 

• He  may  have  to  rearrange  schedules,  includ- 
ing changes  of  days  off,  so  as  to  assure 

an  uninterrupted  training  period; 

• He  may  have  to  have  production  goals  re- 
duced by  management  during  the  training 
period. 


Jealousies 


The  first-line  supervisors  are  often  of  the  same  racial  or 
ethnic  group  and  may  not  have  had  formalized  training 
themselves.  They  sometimes  resent  the  training  of  workers 
in  40  hours  for  positions  which  the  supervisors  themselves 
may  have  taken  years  to  attain.  In  discussing  the  program 
with  the  supervisors  it  is  important  to  elicit  all  possible 
objections,  even  if  this  means  creating  some  disturbance 
at  this  meeting.  It  will  be  better  in  the  long  run  to 
clear  the  air  and  rectify  any  misconceptions  and  problems 
surrounding  the  program. 

Getting  the  Supervisor’s  Cooperation 

The  supervisors  must  feel  that  they  are  being  relied  upon 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  program.  They  must  be 
constantly  reassured  that  in  no  way  is  this  program  any- 
thing other  than  a way  to  improve  the  skills  of  the  workers 
under  supervision.  Some  supervisors  might  feel  that  they 
will  not  benefit  directly  irom  the  program  because  some  of 
the  "better"  people  will  be  assigned  to  a different  unit. 
The  trainer  and  management  at  this  meeting  must  reassure 
the  supervisors  that  they  are  part  of  a total  operation 
and  that  their  expected  cooperation  is  an  indication  of 
their  willingness  to  grow  with  the  company. 


The  supervisors  must  know  that  the  trainer  will  be  visiting 
them  and  seeking  recommendations  about  how  best  to  imple- 
ment the  program.  The  trainer  will  also  have  them  share 
their  knowledge  of  the  skills  portion  of  the  target  job, 
and  generally  be  asked  to  contribute  substantially  to  the 
whole  pi  aiming  phase.  Supervisors  should  be  told  that  they 
will  be  expected  to  share  their  expertise  directly  with  the 
trainees.  They  should  be  aware  that  the  trainer  would  like 
them  to  teach  some  of  the  pertinent  technical  aspects  of  the 
course.  Supervisors  should  be  aware  that  they  will  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  selection,  training,  and  evaluation 
of  the  trainees,  and  also  that  co-workers' jealousies  may 
arise  as  a result  of  the  training  program  and  should  be 
"coached"  on  how  best  to  answer  the  comments  and  questions 
of  those  who  are  not  selected. 


Supervisors  should  be  informed  that  the  trainer  will  be  on- 
site before  and  during  the  training  program.  Dur’i.ng  both 
periods  the  trainer  will  maintain  contact  with  the  supervi- 
fin-rs,  ke^p-ng  them  Informed  as  to  the  progress  pf  the  .program. 
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They  should  know  that  they  are  always  welcome  to  sit  in  on 
any  of  the  training  sessions  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so.  They  should  check  with  the  trainer,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  best  time  for  such  a visit. 

The  supervisors  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  success 
of  the  training  program  will  depend  upon  the  information, 
recommendation,  cooperation  and  assistance  which  they  give 
to  the  trainer  and  trainees.  Whenever  possible,  they  should 
compliment  and  encourage  the  trainees  during  the  program, 
and  be  available  to  answer  questions  and  to  give  emotional 
support  when  needed. 

The  supervisors  should  be  made  aware  that  the  project  con- 
ducts supervisory  clinics.  These  services  are  available  at 
management 1 s request . * 

We  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  need  to  reassure  the  first- 
line  supervisor  that  in  no  wav  is  his  present  or  future 
position  being  threatened  by  the  High  Intensity  Training 
p-mppram-  The  program  is.  instead,  a reflection  of  meeting 
the  organization1  s and  supervisor's  need  to  enhance  the 
manpower  pool.  (This  is  a point  wherein  it  is  essential 
that  top  management  show  continued  support  for  the  supervisors. 

Initial  Meeting  with  the  Union  Representative 

The  first  meeting  with  the  union  representative  should  have 
occurred  during  the  sales  process,  prior  to  signing  the 
Letter  of  Agreement.  (See  Sales  Process  Flow  Network, 
page  23.)  The  initial  meeting  with  the  union  representative 
in  Phase  I should  take  place  at  approximately  the  same  time 
as  the  meeting  with  the  supervision.  The  reasons  for  the 
meeting  are: 

• To  explain  the  program  and  answer  any  objec- 
tions that  arise  as  a result  of  the  explanation; 

• To  establish  a working  relationship  and  begin 
the  process  of  unfreezing  the  union's  attitudes 
toward  upgrading  low^skill  workers. 

• To  encourage  the  union  to  actively  participate 
in  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  program. 


*See  Chapter  IV  of  this  volume. 


Initial  Operational  Tour  Throughout  Plant 
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From  the  time  the  trainer  enters  the  plant  he  should  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  he  will  be  conducting  High  Intensity- 
Training  in  that  plant  at  a later  date.  He  must  immediate- 
ly start  making  objective  observations  with  an  awareness 
that  later  he  will  be  doing  a job  task  analysis  and  devel- 
oping curricula.  Some  of  the  points  to  consider  are: 

• Human  relations  problems,  indications  of 
negative  labor  relations,  patterns  of 
job  groupings; 

• Plant  layout,  physical  condition  of 
plant,  and  types  of  equipment  and  machi- 
nery used. 

The  trainer  must  remember  to  handle  people  with  courtesy  and 
and  respect  while  making  these  observations.  Future  commu- 
nications with  both  supervisors  and  workers  will  depend  heav- 
ily on  the  impressions  he  makes  in  these  initial  contacts.  Of 
course,  the  smoother  these  relationships  are  from  the  out- 
set, the  greater  the  likelihood  of  conducting  a successful 
HIT  program  will  be. 

Selection  of  Company  Liaison  Person 

During  the  selling  of  the  program,  management  will  have  been 
informed  of  the  need  for  a company  liaison  person  to  work 
with  the  trainer.  This  person  should  be  chosen  on  the 
trainer’s  initial  visit  to  the  plant  if  management  has  not 
already  assigned  this  training  responsibility. 

This  liaison  is  to  serve  as  the  formal  communications  link 
between  various  persons  in  the  organization  and  the  trainer. 
The  trainer  should  channel  all  company  related  problems 
and  all  requests  to  the  company  through  the  liaison  person. 

For  instance,  if  management  fails  to  provide  coffee  and  cake 
at  a session,  the  problem  should  first  be  reported  to  the 
liaison  person,  not  to  the  president  of  the  company. 

Requests  for  time  schedules  for  training,  etc.,  should  also 
flow  through  this  person.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  trainer 
avoid  the  problematical  position  of  having  to  give  direct 
orders  to  company  employees , many  of  whom  may  be  only  vaguely 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  program. 
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When  the  trainer  has  an  opportunity  to  participate  with 

suggest^s  a^ini6^1118  ^ liaison  Person,  he  should 
ing^characteris ti'csT  reqUlrOTent.  s~  with  the  follow- 


orood  knowledge  of  most  persons  and  depart- 
ments involved  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  program; 


• Sufficient  authority  to  request  and  obtain 
cooperation  in  the  necessary  areas; 

• Sufficient  time  and  availability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  program. 
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CaSe  History  #i  Initial  

^£g-°*  Skill  Resour^T 

This  situation  occured  in  moj- 

organization  where  the  upgrading™ "S1fed  manufacturing 
amount  of  technical  skill^ra£?in“  3 consid«abI.e 

divis^^rSe^a^  d,Trtaent  heads  of  the 
mentioned  he  would tnf?f ^£1°^ • Cha  trainer 

trainef ^wen t° or^  to  ^men  tior °tha  t;6  ttaining’TessJons?'3 

^spoken  during  the  ^ ‘would*  hToT^eV^  *“ 

Ae|epaSentChLdCrinFLstt  £?  °UCri«ht  resistance  from 
of  their  Supervisors  and  skilled  7 q“estl°ned  the  ability  of 
conduct  training  sessions  Se™  ??rkerS  C°  Prepare  and  7 
pie  would  be  threatened  by  such  an  Js  ®y  fel£  these  Peo- 

subordinates^for^n^assignment^  ^^^^^^selected^their 

persent  3°n*US^">  ^^trainer  ^ut tthead-  ^ creatin8  the 

F3*? « 

tain  of  these  individuals  would  be^'f^ Ty  observed  that  cer- 
condly,  if  the  department  heads  elective  in  such  a role 
People  aid  the  trainer  tte  » 3greed  to  let  these 
thair  own.  The  trainer  won  W°Uld  not  be  left  on  the 

pete  the  skilled  workers  to  e^elop  all  curriculum,  pre- 
would  be  present  ^ Skiil  and“ 

would  eliminate  any  real  tbr-^ai-^  at  Sessi°ns.  This 
with  the  program.  His  explanat*  ° thS  emP1°yees  helping 
department  heads  although!  100  seemed  to  satisfy  thf 

skin  dhS  Pf°grai°-  TheySinsStedPthatetht°  remain  dlsturbed 
sxi^led  workers  who  assisted  -in  ^ h C the  suPervd-sors  and 

as  "participants"  and  n^t  traSe^?  be  re^rred  to 

The  program  called  for  10  skill  <= 

given  by  supervisors  and  skillL  ^°nS’  8 of  ^ich  were 

went  over  very  well  and  maLg^fn  t°wa:rS-  11,3  Sessi°"a 

end  result-  of  the  program.  8 Z Was  Pleased  with  the  j 
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Questions : 


Why  do  you  think  the  department  heads 
to  the  trainer’s  request? 


reacted  so  negative Xy 


Did  the  trainer  handle  the  situation 
If  not,  what  else  could  he  have  done 
tion  of  the  department  heads? 


to  your  satisfaction? 
to  gain  the  coopeira- 
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PHASE  II  - THE  JOB  TASK  ANALYSIS 
Job  Task  Analysis  Methodology 


Once  an  organization  has  signed  the  Letter  of  Agreement  the 
trainer  then  makes  arrangements  to  spend  approximate^ 

days  in  the  plant  performing  a Job  Task  AnaiysJ;®  erent 

Durinz  this  period,  the  trainer  has  to  assume  many  dxff erent 
roles  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  various  eve 
of  workers  with  whom  he  will  have  contact.  (See  P* °f 
this  volume.)  Company  management  introduces  hxm 
department  in  which  training  will  take  place. 

The  principle  behind  HIT  is  to  instruct  the  trainees  in  only 
whatPthey  have  to  know  to  perform  thexr  jobs  ef fee txve  y. 

Ihf  trainer  can  begin  with  the  development  of  a ^ deserxp- 
tion  from  his  observation  of  what  an  individual  actual  y 
does.  This  involves  analyzing  and  describing  the  behaviors 
Of  a number  of  individuals  who  are  perfonrang  a 
job  and  identifying  the  steps  these  xndxvxduals  ^ - 

order  to  perform  the  job.  These  "behavxors  or  steps  are 
the  actual  movements  required  of  the  worker.  Thxs  p 
mast  discriminate  between  relevant  steps  and  unnecessary 
that  may  exist  from  habit  or  idios^crasy  otherwise 
the  result  may  be  an  inaccurate  descrxptxon.  A particular 
worker  may  include  unnecessary  steps  that  rnaxe  the  job 
easier  for  him,  "tricks  of  the  trade."  These  may  not  work 
on  a universal  basis  and  should  be  discarded  from  the  skxll 
training.  The  job  task  analysis  should  produce  a deoerxp 
tion  o/the  most  efficient  methods  for  a novxce  to  P^fo™ 
a particular  task  or  series  of  tasks.  The  analysx 
becomes  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  skxlls 
curriculum. 

The  trainer  should  also  include  in  the  job  description  all 
the  equipment  the  job  requires  and  whxch  the  worker  must  , 
r e r snpervlse  ^operation  of,  including  trouble 
shootine  The  trainer  must  break  down  the  operation  of 
eauiDment  into  simple,  observable  steps  which  can  be  taught 
to  the  trainees!  ^ow;ver,  he  will  call  upon  the  supervisors 
or  other  company  personnel  to  give  skill  demonstrations 
during  class . 

A Job  Task  Analysis  will  have  to  be  done  for  each  new  job 
that  is  tc  be  taught. 


The  following  is  a list  of  specific  steps  to  accomplish 
during  a JTA: 

• Encourage  meeting  with  all  department 
heads  before  the  beginning  of  the  JTA, 
and  sell  the  program  and  its  ideas. 

• Meet  with  the  company's  skill  consultant 
and  indicate  what  needs  to  be  stressed; 
make  other  preparations  for  the  use  of’ 
machinery  and  tools  to  teach  the  skills 
portion  of  the  job. 

Prepare  a complete  list  of  questions 
concerning  the  organization.  If  satis- 
factory answers  to  any  of  these  questions 
are  not  readily  available,  request  infor- 
mation about  how  or  where  to  get  the 
answers. 

• Suggest  and  encourage  the  participation 
of  top  personnel  and  indicate  the 
trainees'  need  for  motivation.  Use  the 
manual  from  a previous  program  as  a 
sample  of  training  curriculum. 

• Record  what  you  are  told  and  what  you 
see.  Visualize  what  has  to  be  adjusted 
with  what  you  observe.  Discuss  your 
observations  with  management. 

• Develop  your  training  manual  to  correct 
problems  by  examining  what  is,  what 
should  be,  and  what  you  observe. 

• Fot  two  or  three  days  make  a tour 
through  the  plant  with  a company  repre- 
sentative to  observe  everything.  Learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  skill  that 
will  be  taught. 


• Interview  supervisors  and  the  target- 
job's  skilled  workers  separately. 

• Interview  outside  personnel  (i. e. , 
vendors  who  may  be  able  to  help  the 
trainer  under stand  the  equipment  and 
materials  used  in  the  target  job) . 
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• Prepare  technical  outline  of  training 
schedule  which  will  include  all  skill 
sessions . 

• Determine  management's  needs,  including 
first-line  management.  These  may  include 
supervisory  skills-  and  human  relations . 

• Familiarize  yourself  with  plant  and 
organization  structure,  including 
apparent  and  real  power  in  organization, 
and  union  and  management's  roles. 

• Know  the  department  where  training  will 
take  place  and  that  department ' s rela- 
tion to  others. 

• Interview  supervisors  and  be  aware  of 
their  inferences  about  the  working 
environment.  Define  what  the  problems 
are.  Integrate  them  into  the  program 
of  the  human  relations  training. 

• Determine  whether  or  not  company 
personnel  who  are  to  be  involved  in  the 
training  session  know  how  to  give 
instructions  and  to  counsel  employees, 
and  whether  they  can  arrange  skill 
demonstrations . 

• Determine  how  and  when  the  skills 
training  should  be  initiated. 

• Determine  equipment  and  supplies  needed 
to  give  skills  demonstration  during 
class  and/or  whether  or  not  a supervisor 
is  needed  to  give  the  skills  training. 
Also,  observe  job  techniques  and  neces- 
sary interrelations  of  co-workers  with 
supervisors,  including  pertinent  content 
for  the  human  relations  part  of  the 
program  curriculum  elements. 


The  following  list  reflects  the  type  of  collateral  material 
which  is  gathered  in  the  plant  during  the  job  task  analysis 
phase  and  which  is  included  in  the  curriculum: 
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Plant  regulations  and  requirements 

• Safety  rules  (including  avoidance  of 
accidents,  preparation  of  accident 
reports,  etc.) 

responsibilities  to  management, 
to  training  program,  and  to  the  new  job* 

• History  of  the  company,  including  an 
overview  of  the  company  operations  and 
— ts  relations  with  industry 

Departmental  operations  and  relation- 
S^-Ps  including  the  names  of  managers, 
department  heads  and  supervisors 

Company  and  union  policies  regarding 
employee  benefits,  holidays,  sick 
leaves,  vacations,  days  off,  wage  rates 

• Unique  characteristics  of  the  company 
or  the  job 


• Occupational  growth  opportunities  within 
the  present  organization,  the  next  step 
up  the  ladder 


The  following  form  for  JTA  illustrates  how  most  of  its 
processes  can  be  accomplished.  Keep  in  mind  that  this  is 

t^  I™  fJSSested  form  and  the  reader  will  probably  be  able 
to  consider  making  improvements  upon  it. 
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JOB  TASK  ANALYSIS  FORM 


1.  Organization  name. 

2.  Actual  date  analysis  begun  (month,  day,  year). 

Bate  analysis  ended  (month,  day,  year). 

3.  Sources  of  information  about  target  job  (persons 
interviewed)  - give  name  and  position  of  each. 

4.  Is  a written  job  description  available?  (If  yes,  attach. 
Also  attach  any  other  written  materials  prepared  about 
the  target  job  in  this  company  or  in  other  companies 
where  the  same  job  exists.) 

5.  Wage  range  of  target  job  - indicate  lowest  wage  point, 
mid-point  and  high  point. 

6.  How  is  target,  job  incumbent  paid?  (Check  whether  by 
standard  hourly  rate,  piecework  (individual  or  group) , 
or  by  some  other  specified  method . ) 

7.  Time  worked  - specify  which  shift (s)  and  number  of  days 
per  week. 

8.  Benefits  to  which  target  job  incumbent  is  entitled  - 
information  may  have  to  be  gathered  from  several  sources 
(e.g. , union,  personnel  office  supervisor).  Give 
detailed  information  and  the  source  of  information  for 
each  of  the  following  items. 

a.  Holidays  with  pay  - which  ones? 

b.  Vacations  with  pay  - how  many  days? 

c.  Vacation  period  fixed? 

d.  Sick  leave? 

e . Other  paid  leave? 

f.  Christmas  bonus? 

g.  Production  bonus? 

h.  Pension  plan?  What  percentage  does  employee  pay? 
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JTA  Form  (continued) 


i.  Life  insurance? 

j . Medical  insurance?  What  percentage  does  employee 
pay? 

k.  Hospital  insurance? 

l.  Overtime  pay:  hours? 

m.  Shift  premium? 

n . Profit  sharing? 

o . Coffee  breaks? 

p.  Time  for  lunch  paid  and  other  meals? 

q . In  union? 

r.  Civil  Service? 


9.  Departmental  information  (target  job): 

a.  Name  of  department?  Department  number? 

b.  Name  and  position  of  department  head? 

c.  Name  and  position  of  target  job  incumbent's 

immediate  supervisor? 

d.  Job  titles  in  the  department  (list  in  order  from 
department  head  to  lowest  paid  employee.  Include 
target  job  in  proper  place  in  hierarchy.)  Give 
information  on  number  of  employees,  brief  description 
of  skill  level,  and  wage  range  - lowest  to  highest  - 
for  each  job  title. 

e.  What  is  the  normal  line  of  promotion  to  this  job? 
Which  department  does  the  employee  come  from,  and 
what  is  his  title? 

f*  ■ To  what  position  (job/title)  would  the  target  job 
incumbent  move  i*  promoted? 


J 


On  what  basis  would  an  employee  usually  be  promoted 
in  the  department?  (Check  appropriate  answers  among 
the  following: 


JTA  Form  (continued) 


1)  Seniority? 

2)  Productivity? 


3) 

Merit? 

4) 

Special  training? 

5) 

No  set  criteria? 

6) 

Open  competitive  examination? 

7) 

Closed  competitive  examination? 

8) 

Other  .(specify)? 

10.  General  information  re  target  job  (obtain  from  inter- 
views with  supervisor  of  target  job  incumbent  and 
employee  presently  working  in  target  job) 

a.  Interview  with  Supervisor 


1) 

What  would  you  want  a newly  trained  employee 
(in  the  target  job)  to  do  each  day?  (Get  a 
list  of  activities.) 

2) 

What  are  the  most  common  problems  to  look  for 
in  the  target  job,  the  operation  of  the 
machinery,  equipment,  etc . , and  the  tasks  of 
present  employees? 

b.  Interview  with  employee  presently  working  in  target 

job  / - ■ V ■■ 


:.f5- . ■■■'•  iy-:' 

What  would  you  want  a new  employee  (in  the 
target  job)  working  along  with  you  to  do  every 
day?  (Get  a list  of  activities. ) 

2) 

What  are  the  difficulties  you  have  with  this 
job,  the  machinery,  equipment;  etc.? 

3) 

4) 

What  should  the  new  employee  know  about  working 
with  the  supervisor , other  workers , management? 

What  do  you  see  as  ways  to  make  your  job  more 
effective  (improvements  needed)? 
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11. 

12. 


13. 


a)  Additional  equipment? 

b)  Added  responsibility? 

Job  summary  (give  general  description) . 

Tasks  performed  by  target  job  incumbent?  Base  this  on 
your  observation  and  discussion  with  others.  (Itemize 
separately  each  of  the  tasks  performed  and  answer  Se 
following  questions.  If  tasks  are  done  in  sequence 
—ist  them  in  the  same  sequence. Be  sure  that  all  tasks 
performed  by  employee  are  included.) 

a.  Major  duties? 

b.  Machines,  tools,  equipment  and  work  aids  used  to 

perform  task.  (See  form  explanation  chart  for 
definitions.)  Discuss  functions,  who  supplies 
where  located.  ^ ies’ 

c.  Special  terms,  definitions  and  symbols  used  to 
perform  tasks  - what  are  they? 

What  does  employee  specifically  have  to  read  to 
perform  task?  (Attach  if  available.) 

Specific  skills  required  to  perform  task  (e  g 
dexterity  in  handling  machinery,  accuracy,  mfn^al 
application,  combination  of  skills)? 

Approximate  percentage  of  time  in  normal  day  or 
work  week  required  for  this  task  (whichever  is 
relevant  to  the  job)? 

With  whom  does  the  employee  have  to  interact  in 
emr»?nvt0  per^°rm  the  task  (e.g. , supervisor,  other 

the ^nature  nf^h  d?P*rtments>  management)?  Describe 
cne  nature  of  the  interaction. 

General  description  of  target  job 

a*  hfS  a,certain  type  of  employee  occu- 

Explain?  tar8et  Job  metl>  women.  Black,  White)? 


d. 


g- 
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JTA  Form  (continued) 


b.  Physical  activities:  (Give  additional  comments 

and  information  where  appropriate.) 

1)  Strength 

a)  What  percentage  standing?  Walking? 

Sitting? 

b)  Is  there  weight  to  be  moved  by  lifting? 
Carrying?  Pushing?  Pulling?  • How  often 
(Occasional,  Frequent,  Constant)? 

c)  Are  controls  operated  by  hand— arm  (right, 
left,  both,  either)  or  by  foot-leg  (right, 
left,  both,  either)? 

Note  whether  the  following  activities  are  present 
or  not,  and  if  so  whether  occasional,  frequent  or 
constant.  Give  detailed  comments  where  appropriate. 

2)  Climbing 
Balancing 

3)  Stooping 
Kneeling 
Crouching 
Crawling 

4)  Reaching 
Handling 
Fingering 
Feeling 

5)  Talking 
Ordinary 
Other 
Hearing 

Ordinary  conversation 
Other  sounds 

6)  Seeing 
Acuity  near 
Acuity  far 
Depth  perception 
Ac  c ommodat ion 
Color  vision 
Field  of  vision 


JTA  Form  (continued) 


c.  Working  conditions/potential  hazards: 
(environmental  conditions) 

1)  Work  location  - what  percentage  inside? 
Outside? 

2)  Worker  s location  - relationship  to  other 

workers:  What  percentage  teamwork?  In 

proximity?  In  isolation? 

Note  whether  the  following  conditions  are  present 
or  not,  and  if  so  whether  occasional,  frequent  or 
constant:  * 


3)  Extreme  heat  wJth  or  without  temperature  change 

4)  Extreme  cold  with  or  without  temperature  change 

5)  Wet  or  humid 

6)  Estimated  noise  level:  Normal?  Loud?  Very 

loud?  Vibration? 

7)  Hazards:  Mechanical?  Electrical?  Burns? 

Explosives?  Radiant  energy?  Other? 

8)  Atmospheric  conditions:  Fumes?  Odors?  Dusts? 

Mists?  Gases?  Poor  ventilation?  Other? 

9)  Accidents 

• Overall  job  responsibilities: 

a.  What  jobs  are  directly  affected  by  the  target  job 
incumbent  s performance?  How? 

b.  What  responsibility  does  the  target  job  incumbent 
av_e  the  machinery , tools  and  equipment  he 

works  with?  (Include  in  your  answer  responses  to 
e following:  Does  he  repair  damaged  materials: 

it  not,  who  does;  how  is  part  replaced  if  defective* 
what  care  is  needed  in  handling?)  5 

Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  type  of 
?S?UPftional  situati°n  to  which  workers  must  adjust7 

(Check  appropriate  description.) 


c. 


* glj.  xecy 


-Kx..  frequently  changing. 

Kepetitive  operations  following  q „ 

3)  &£  ^ under  specifi/  6 

^ IT  no  room  for  ^ 

; Employee  works  alone  -f„  u 

from  others.  ’ ln  Physical  isolation 

6)  Employee  supervises  oth  ° 

=£«W«*rU*.,  “ho  STSi.  t(If  tUs  «»-r 

he  supervise,  for  ^t 

Is  the  target  tak  • 

h£ety  of  co^rL^  responsible  for  the 
s cause  physical 

PersOTarco^nicfj^1  observations  re  inter- 
status^in  ’*el£^hJ^t“*'  b^l£-in 

about?  C°mpan^  hhat  trainees  sh™£w 

checked  for0™cS2yCWthioed  °"  this  form  been 

^s°s  a a.^^r-,,s=rM 

> aay  and  year  approved. 


Job  Restructuring:  Purpose  and  Procedure 


Job  res tincturing  refers  to  the  conscious  altering  of  a job 
position  through  changing  the  tasks  and/or  responsibilities 
of  the  target  job.  In  some  cases,  the  recommendation  for  job 
restructuring  occurs  during  the  sales  process.  (See  Figure 
2.3,  p.23).  Job  restructuring  may  also  take  place  after 
the  Letter  of  Agreement  has  been  signed.  The  trainer  should 
consider  job  restructuring  under  one  of  two  circumstances. 
First,  if  the  existing  formal  structure  of  the  organization 
prohibits  upgrading  of  underemployed  workers,  and  second,  if 
the  restructuring  is  a service  requested. 

If  no  outside  structural  problems  exist,  such  as  a union  or 
civil  service  structure,  and  if  the  job  is  structurely  iso- 
lated in  the  organization  schema,  then  the  process  of  re- 
structuring is  often  only  a simple  step  beyond  the  Job  Task 
Analysis.  In  fact,  most  JTA's  usually  involve  some  minor  job 
restructuring.  This  would  normally  amount  to  consideration 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following  factors : 

• Adding  or  deleting  job  tasks; 

• Adding  or  deleting  responsibilities; 

• Altering  authority  structure  immediately 
relevant  to  the  target  job. 

The  JTA  procedure  provides  the  trainer  with  all  the  informa- 
tion required  to  make  the  necessary  recommendations  for 
restructuring  a job. 


However,  where  either  a union  or  civil  service  requirements 
are  present,  or  where  the  target  job  has  close  functionality 
to  other  jobs  at  about  the  same  level,  the  process  becomes 
considerably  more  complex.  The  new  complexities  are  both 
"political”  and  technical  in  nature.  If  a union  is  involved, 
then  jobs  covered  by  the  contract  cannot  be  restructured 
without  changing  the  contract.  This  could  only  be  accomplished 
with  the  consent  of  both  union  and  management.  If  civil 
service  is  involved,  then  classified  jobs  could  not  be  re- 
structured without  the  permission  of  the" civil  service 
commission.  In  the  case  where  the  job  to  be  restructured 
bears  considerable  similarity  to  other  jobs  to  which  it  is 
functionally  related,  improving  one  job  (the  intent  of 
restructuring)  will  cause  feelings  of  hardship  on  the  part  of 
persons  in  similar  jobs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  the  jobs 
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arc  all  within  the  same  organizational  unit,  i.  e. , department 
or  division,  then  it  may  he  necessary  to  restructure  all  jobs 
at  that  level  and  the  levels  immediately  above  and  below. 
Thus,  in  any  of  these  instances,  res  true  turing  becomes  a 
major  and  cumbersome  activity. 


Case  History:  Dealing  with  Structural 

Problems  Uncovered  by  t-h& 

Job  Task  Analysis 

T^iS  siHyation  occurred  at  the  housing  authority  of  a large 
city.  The  program  dealt  with  upgrading  laborers  (a  non-civil 
service  position)  to  the  civil  service  classified  position 
of  maintenance  worker. 

While  performing  his  JTA,  the  trainer  became  increasingly 
aware  of  a serious  roadblock  to  the  success  of  the  program- 
a written  civil  service  exam  was  required  for  the  maintenance 
work  position.  Several  of  the  trainees  had  previously  taken 
the  test  and  had  failed.  Most  of  the  trainees  were  afraid  to 
even  attempt  the  test.  As  a result,  they  all  remained  in  the 
non- classified  laborer  position,  although  they  had  the 
knowledge  and  skill  for  the  maintenance  worker  position. 

The  trainer  obtained  copies  of  the  civil  service  exam  and 
found  the  exam  to  be  highly  academic  in  nature.  The  questions 
did  not  really  measure  the  man's  ability  to  perform  the  target 
job,  but  were  a crude  measure  of  his  formal  educational  level 
At  this  point  the  trainer  began  talks  with  civil  service  about 
the  possibility  of  revising  the  test. 


£ 


After  much  consideration  the  trainer  suggested  an  oral  exam- 
ination that  would  be  a valid  test  for  the  target  job.  A 
period  of  lengthy  discussions  between  the  housing  authority 
the  ciyi--.  service  ai  thority  and  the  trainer  ensued.  In  t •»<=>* 

Hu  suggestion  was  acted  upon.  The  trainer  then  observed 

the  administering  of  several  civil  service  exams  that  were 
conducted  orally.  These  observations  helped  him  prepare  the 
trainees  for  their  exam. 


The  trainer  incorporated  several  exam  preparation  sessions 
his  curriculum.  He  employed  the  technique  of  "oral  drills 
during  these  sessions.  The  trainees  would  respond  to  his 
questions  and  the  group  would  then  discuss  the  thoroughnes 
and  validity  of  the  answers. 


s 


in 


The  17  trainees  took  the  oral  exam  and  everyone  passed.  Of 
the  peopie  taking  the  test  statewide,  two  of  the  trainees 
finished  with  the  first  and  second  highest  scores.  An  oral 
test  for  this  civil  service  classification  has  now  officially 
replaced  the  former  written  test. 


Questions : 


Did  the  trainer  go  too  far  in  his  JTA? 
If  so,  in  what  ways? 

What  would  you  have  done? 
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Characteristics  a Company  Trainer  Should  Pos^cc 
mentis  prerogative  “SE*.*”1”?'  be  primarily  manage- 

ssrus^^'sr^is^sss^sssSiS, 

• Good  interpersonal  skills,  especially  the 

ability  to  commim-?  n ate  * 

• Sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  the  under- 

®nrp  oyed  worker,  especially  the  minority 
group  member;  J 

• Good  knowledge  of  the  overall  operation  of 
the  company  (or  key  plant,  division,  etc.); 

• ;i  ®inceYe  desirf  to  be  the  company  trainer. 

The  project  trainer  should  try  to  prevent 
management  from  forcing  the  job  on  someone. 

Working  with  the  Newly  Selected  Company  Trai 

• The  selected  trainer  should  have  at  his 

disposal  both  a trainer's  and  a trainee's 
manual. 

she)  should  attend  every  class  of 
the  initial  training  program. 

• He  should  sit  to  the  right  of  the  project 

all  sessions * 

• He  should  know  what  lesson  will  be  given 

each  day  and  be  briefed  on  same  prior  to 
the  class. 

Selecting  Company  Trainpr 

• He  should  be  asked  to  comment  on  his 
observations  of  g^class.  The  prospective 
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trainer  should  be  assigned  at  least  two, 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  four,  lessons  to 
present  to  the  class.  It  is  important 
for  the  project  trainer  to  assign  only 
topics  with  which  the  new  trainer  can 
easily  become  familiar. 


O 

ERIC 


• The  company  trainer  should  be  invited 

to  attend  advanced  Trainer  Seminars  which 
the  project  will  hold  later. 


• He  should  be  assured  that  the  project 
trainer  and  the  project  staff  are  avai 
able  at  all  times  to  aid  him  in  the 
preparation  for  the  first  full  program 
TOhich  tis  undertakes  • 


• The  project  trainer  should  spend  as  much 
time  as  his  schedule  realistically  permits 
•with  the  new  company  trainer. 


The  Project  Trainer*  s Relationshij 


to  the 


Trainer 


sa£=\s? sjs: 

project's  initial  training  program. 


S^--‘sassrs^c».,=a. 

manuals. 


Methods  of  Selection  of  Trainees  for  HIT 


in  general,  there  are  four  basic  procedures  for  the  selection 
of  trainees  for  a HIT  program.  These  are. 


• The  management  of  the  company  may  insist 

on  the  prerogative  of  selecting  the  trainees. 
This  procedure  may  be  acceptable  if  t e ^ 
trainer  considers  their  selection  criteria 
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to  be  consistent  with  the  goals  and 
philosophy  of  HIT. 

• The  management  may  insist  that  the  trainer 
select  the  trainees  on  his  own.  This 
procedure  may  be  acceptable  if  the  trainer 
is  capable  of  making  his  selection  without 
the  aid  of  management.  Also,  the  trainer 
should  make  certain  that  management  is  not 
attempting  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the 
program. 


* T^e  union  may  have  a contractual  right  to 
insist  that  seniority  be  the  sole  criterion 
for  selection.  However,  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  Usually,  such-clauses  identify 
s®^ority  as  only  one  factor  and  acknowledge 
ability  and  job  performance  as  criteria, 
one  way  of  dealing  with  this  situation  is 
to  include  seniority  in  the  decision  and 
weigh  it  as  one  factor. 

• The  management  and  trainer  may  work  together 
in  the  trainee  selection  process  and  seek 
the  final  approval  of  the  union.  This  is 
the  ideal  HIT  trainee  selection  procedure. 
For  instance,  management  identifies  a group 
of  20  persons  to  be  interviewed  for  10 
trainee  slots.  The  trainer  interviews  and 
selects  10  trainees.  He  submits  hi s 
selection  to  the  union  for  their  approval. 

this  procedure  all  factions  of  the 
organization  are  participating  in  the 
trainee  selection  procedure. 

General  Comments  on  Trainee  £f>1*>^t:ion 


® 5i®ctlon  of  tr^-nees  1S  one  of  the  most  critical  events 
in  a HIT  program.  There  are  several  hazards  that  can  jeop- 
ardize the  entire  training  process.  A few  of  these  are* 


• Potential  problems  with  management  over  the 

a *-ra^-nee  they  are  opposed  to. 
(This  is  especially  difficult  if  the 
problem  concerns  the  trainee1 s race); 
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• Potential  problems  with  the  union  over 
the  trainee  selection  procedure; 


• Problems  with  those  workers  interviewed 
for  the  program  but  not  selected,  as 
well  as  problems  with  those  not  even 
interviewed; 

• The  selection  of  one  or  more  trainees 
whose  ability  is  clearly  below  the  level 
of  most  of  the  trainees. 

The  HIT  philosophy  dictates  some  general  characteristics  of 
a population  from  which  a trainee  for  a target  j ob  should  be 
chosen: 

• The  workers  to  be  selected  should  truly 
be  in  this  entry-level  classification. 

• Minority  group  workers  should  not  only 
be  included  for  training  but,  whenever 
possible,  should  be  given  preference. 

• Although  the  potential  trainee  may  be 
cynical  about  the  program,  he  should 
exhibit  a sincere  desire  to  advance 
himself. 

Despite  these  guidelines,  there  will  still  be  a great  deal  of 
subjectivity  in  the  selection  process.  The  perceptions  of 
the  trainer  and  the  union  and  management  are  bound  to  in- 
fluence the  process.  However,  if  the  selection  adheres  to 
the  above  general  guidelines,  then  the  choice  of  specific 
individuals  becomes  a less  crucial  process.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules,  ■beyond  those 
general  guidelines,  for  trainee  selection.  The  trainer  must 
show  imagination,  insight  and  flexibility  in  this  endeavor. 
Once  management  has  agreed  to  supply  a list  of  potential 
candidates  for  the  training  program,  the  trainer  will  assist 
in  the  selection  of  the  final  group. 

Determine  the  Job  Requirements 

• Is  it  a job  which  can  be  performed  by 
both  men  and  women? 


T 0 
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• Does  the  job  require  supervising  others? 
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• What  kind  of  equipment  is  used  on  this  job? 

How  complicated  is  it? 

• Do  the  prospective  trainees  know  anything 
about  the  equipment?  Have  they  had  any 
contact  with  it? 

• Will  the  trainees  have  to  learn  the  job 
from  scratch? 

• What  communication  skills  are  required? 

• If  a person  has  a language  problem,  will 
he  find  training  a frustrating  experience? 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  and  others  which  could  be 
pertinent  to  a given  situation,  will  reflect  the  require- 
ments of  the  job,  provide  material  for  the  criteria  of  selec 
tion  of  prospective  trainees,  and  provide  information  about 
the  prospective  trainees. 

The  target  job  will  have  certain  performance  requirements 
that  can  serve  as  additional  trainee  selection  criteria. 

Four  broad  factors  that  apply  to  the  target  job  should  be 
considered: 

• Job  knowledge:  is  a prospective  trainee 

aware  of  what  the  job  is,  its  purpose, 
materials,  equipment,  and  techniques? 

• Mental  application:  does  the  trainee 

seem  to  possess  the  necessary  alertness 
and  attention  span  to  do  the  job 
successfully? 

• Dexterity:  has  the  trainee  evinced  a 

suitable  amount  of  dexterity  and  coordina- 
tion for  the  job? 

• Responsibility:  will  the  trainee  be  able 

to  operate  successfully  under  the  amount 
of  supervision  the  job  requires? 

Before  actual  training  begins,  the  trainer  should  gather  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  the  individuals  in  the 
training  group.  This  step  will  help  the  trainer  plan  his 
curriculum,  his  training  methodology,  and,  in  short,  help  to 


avoid  many  problems  which  could  arise  during  the  training 
sessions. 

The  following  are  suggested  means  of  acquiring  this  informa- 
tion: 


• Obtain  the  complete  list  of  prospective 
trainees  from  the  personnel  director  or 
the  management  representative.  Obtain 

an  indication  of  the  composition  (racial,* 
etc.)  of  the  work  force  from  which  trainees 
will  be  selected. 

• Review  the  personnel  file  of  each  prospec- 
tive candidate.  Look  for  merit  ratings  or 
evaluations  based  on  the  individual's  job 
performance. 

• Meet  the  supervisor  of  the  department  from 
which  the  people  will  be  drawn.  Make  a 
note  of  his  comments  regarding  the 
individuals  in  their  department. 

• Arrange  an  interview  schedule  which  is 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  personnel  depart- 
ment and  the  supervisors.  The  supervisors 
should  inform  prospective  trainees  that  they 
are  being  considered,  but  an  interview  does 
not  necessarily  mean  they  will  be  selected. 

• Arrange  for  the  interviews  to  be  conducted 
in  a private  office  (have  management  schedule 
date,  time) . 

• Interview  each  candidate  and  secure  the 
information  requested  on  the  Case  History 

and  Trainee  Selection  Record  Forms  (see  Appendix  A.) 

• Listen  carefully  for  inferences  about  the 
individual's  attitude  toward  his  job,  his 
supervisors,  his  working  conditions  and 
this  upgrading  opportunity. 


*If  a racial  breakdown  is  not  available, 
obtain  management's  permission  to  make 
such  a breakdown. 
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• Evaluate  each  individual  in  terms  of  the 
information  obtained  and  the  value  of  the 
training  to  the  prospective  trainee. 

• Submit  your  evaluation  to  the  supervisor, 
personnel  or  management  representative 
and  your  Section  Head.  See  Appendix  A. 
for  a sample  of  such  an  evaluation. 

During  the  selection  of  trainees  the  trainer  should  use  the 
following  criteria: 

• Have  in  mind  a clear  picture  of  the  re- 

quirements of  the  job  for  which  the  trainee 
is  being  trained  (knowledge  gained  during 
JTA).  S 

• Open  the  interview  by  introducing  yourself 
to  the  worker  and  conversing  briefly  about 
the  purpose  of  the  interview. 

• Decide  which  of  the  job  requirements  or 
skills  are  crucial  for  the  job,  and  ask 
questions  related  to  these  points. 

• Be  aware  of  your  prejudices  and  try  to 
discount  them. 

/ 

/ 

• Make  estimates  of  applicants  as  objective 
as  possible. 

• Questions  should  be  asked  that  call  for 
narrative  statements  which  will  demon- 
strate  whether  the  candidate  possesses 
skill  knowledge  about  the  job  he  is  per- 
forming — or  might  have  to  perform. 

• If  necessary,  have  a second  interview  with 
frainees  when  several  have  similar  training 
experiences  and  qualifications  before  making 

final  selection.  / 

/ 

• Determine  the  length  of  time /a  potential 
trainee  has  been  on  the  job. 
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• After  selection  of  trainees  for  the  pro- 
gram, ask  management  to  inform  trainees 
or  to  post  a list  of  those  selected. 

• Arrange  to  speak  individually  with  inter- 
viewees who  were  not  selected.  Explain 
in  a positive  tone  why  a person  was  not 
chosen  and  suggest  the  possibility  of 
future  training  cycles. 
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PHASE  III  - DEVELOPING  A PRELIMINARY  LESSON  PLAN  OUTLINE 


The  first  step  in  the  curriculum  development  process  is  to 
pre;  are  a preliminary  lesson  plan  outline.  This  outline  has 
sevt  ral  purposes : 

• It  enables  the  trainer  to  ascertain  the 
approximate  number  of  sessions  he  will 
require  to  cover  his  material. 

• It  depicts  the  flow  of  the  program  and 
the  integration  of  skill  with  non- skill 
sessions. 

• It  gives  him  an  overview  of  the  total 
program  to  review  with  his  own  staff 
and  management  to  ascertain  the  need  for 
additions  or  the  need  to  delete  super- 
fluous items . 

The  preliminary  lesson  plan  outline  should  depict  each  pro- 
posed session  in  sequence  with  a brief  paragraph  description 
of  the  topics  to  be  covered  in  the  session.  Appendix  B is 
a Lesson  Plan  Overview  of  the  total  program;  followed  by  a 
sample  of  a descriptive  Overview  of  Training  Sessions. 

Writing  Curriculum 

j 

j Use  of  the  JTA 

l The  trainer's  analysis  of  the  plant  situation  will  show  areas 
l of  study  that  appear  to  be  most  appropriate  to  the  forthcoming 

| training  program.  As  he  becomes  more  aware  of  the  organiza- 

| t ion's  and  the  workers'  needs,  the  plans  for  the  curriculum 

| contents  should  reflect  them  in  both  the  skill  area  and  the 

; human  relations  part  of  HIT.  The  trainer  will  consult  with 
the  company  employees  who  are  to  teach  specified  aspects  of 
the  skill.  He  will  also  suggest  that  the  trainees'  manual 
has  the  virtue  of  serving  as  a ready  reference  after  the 
training  is  finished  and  will  ask  the  company  trainers' 
advice  about  what  should  be  included  as  curriculum  for  the 
skill  training  and  how  that  curriculum  should  be  presented, 
e.g.9  verbally,  pictorially,  etc. 
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Visual  Aids  in  Curriculum 

The  inclusion  of  visual  aids  pictures,  diagrams,  charts 
should  be  based  upon  the  complexity  of  the  machinery  an 
equipment,  the  feasibility  of  procuring  such visual  aids  - 
the  method  by  which  the  skill  or  aspect  of  the  skill  is  to  be 
presented.  For  example,  a skill  taught  at  a session  that 
would  include  actual  demonstration  and  experience  would  prob 
ably  only  be  obscured  by  diagramatic  presentation. 

If  the  trainer  decides  to  use  visual  aids  in  the  trainees' 
manuals,  there  sometimes  are  several  sources  within  the 
organization  that  will  help  produce  them.  An  engineering 
department  may  be  willing  to  furnish  specified  diagrams  An 
art  or  graphics  division  may  be  called  upon  for  services. 

There  may  be  illustrative  brochures  on  the  particular  machinery 
or  equipment  to  be  used  available  in  a purchasing  department. 
The  involvement  of  these  extraneous  departments  will  help  to 
publicize  the  HIT  program  in  the  company  and  probably  make  it 
stronger  because  of  the  added  interest.  The  company  liaison 
person  should  be  able  to  offer  the  trainer  advice  about  *he 

availability  of  these  visual  production  services.  One  picture 

is  still  worth  many  words  and  much  of  the  trainer  s effort 
and  time. 

Cin-riculum  Content 

Whether  or  not  a skill  is  presented  pictorially,  there  should 
be  a section  of  the  manual  devoted  to  every  aspect  of  the 
skill.  Again,  it  should  be  stressed  that  this  manual  can 
serve  as  a reference  when  training  is  over,  and  the  HIT 
trainer  should  leave  the  company  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
trainers  have  a source  of  information  about  their  newly  ac- 
quired skills,  both  technical  and  social. 

Some  aspects  of  a ckill  training  session  may  require  no  more 
than  a list  of  duties  or  methods  of  operation;  others  may 
require  a simplified  theoretical  discussion  of  a job  task. 

But  each  training  session  should  be  represented  m the 
trainees'  'manual  by  an  appropriate  piece  of  lesson  material. 
Part  of  the  decisions  as  to  how  to  present  the  skill  material 
can  be  made  during  the  JTA  by  discussing  the  skill  training 
with  the  company  personnel  who  are  to  act  as  consultants 
during  the  program  and  by  analyzing  the  needs  and  limitations 
of  the  prospective  trainees.  An  excellent  source  o ma 
on  highly  skilled  operations  is  usually  available  from  one  of 
£o  sources:  1)  manufacturer’s  handbook  on  the  machine  or 
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t e process  and  2)  industrial  engineering  write-up  on  the 
machine  or  the  process.  The  trouble  with  this  material  is 
that  it  will  be  m a highly  technical,  unreadable  style 
Mien  using  these  kinds  of  materials,  the  trainer  should 
translate  them  into  a simpler,  easier  to  comprehend 
curriculum. 

A Note on  Curriculum  Style  and  Format 

J*  ^fot  be  f?yessed  to°  strongly  that  the  trainer  should 
ecome  as  famiiiar  as  possible  with  the  trainees  verbal 
capabilities.  A forty -year-old  worker  who  has  spent  years 
in  one  job  as  an  underemployed  worker  may  be  very  eager  for 

tSSnS§^  C hG  r7  aiS°  bG  intimidated  by  written  material 
that  he  knows  is  beyond  his  ability  to  decipher.  This  has 

nothing  to  do  with  "intelligence,  "nor  with^nn^e  eMlity, 

7 rests  y1**  a defective  educational  system! 
Therefore,  any  curricula  should  be  presented  in  as  simple 
and  clear  a style  as  possible.  This  is  not  an  easy  task  and 
requires  careful  and  thoughtful  preparation  of  written 

BUt  UPles?  manuals  contain  material  that  can  be 
read  with  comprehension,  they  are  really  rather  insulting 
copy  books,  valuable  only  as  a patronizing  symbol  and  not 
style^ln§  any°ne*  Some  Sidelines  for  a clear,  simple 


• Use  an  appropriate  vocabulary.  (The 
Institute  has  relied  upon  a graded 
vocabulary  list  prepared  by  a publisher 
of  educational  materials.) 

• Try  to  establish  a reasonable  reading 
grade  level  by  scrutinizing  the  trainees' 
education  as  listed  on  their  personnel 
records.  When  this  is  ascertained,  pitch 
the  vocabulary  one  grade  beneath  that 
level.  Define  certain  job-oriented  words 
and  terms  that  need  explanat" on. 

• Write  in  short,  clear  sentences.  Complex 
sentences  are  not  necessary  for  most  job 
explanations. 


• When  possible,  adopt  an  outline  style. 
This  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  most 

people  of  the  important  points  covered 
in  a skill  session.  When  theory  needs 
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to  be  discussed,  keep  the  paragraphs 
short  and  to  the  point* 

Under  no  circumstances  use  the  material 
in  the  manual  to  impress  the  trainees 
with  a dazzling  display  of  technical  or 
scientific  terms.  Simplicity  is  a^ys 
a virtue  and  not  as  easy  to  accomplish 
as  some  might  expect* 

Remember  that  although  the  underemployed 
trainee  may  have  a third- grade  reading 
level,  he  is  not  a third  grader.  This 
a difficult  line  to  maintain,  but 
absolutely  essential  if  the  curriculum 
is  to  have  any  meaning. 


The  Development  of  "Constants^ 


sp;v^.  ~ j; 

thrust.  In  other  words,  the  constants  snou  reproduced 

„rior  to  the  first  training  program.  They  are  tnen  repru 
prior  . , , r;  aii  future  programs . However, 

sSSsatss 

additions  and  deletions  to  previous  items. 

To  aspects 

of  Gaining  or  ^stSts^fS^S^  reg^to^gSn  2nd 

“freSinnconstant  at  all  For  “^^.^^^“Sbviously, 

constant  is,  where  to  find  he  P b entirely  different 

the  agencies  and  Per“”=to“  Sill  the  need  for  and  availability 
for  different  cormum.ti.es,  as  will^tne  ^ ^ constants  mast 

of  some  of  these  agencie  . * , . b a -nroeram  takes 'place, 

be  developed  for  each  co^rty  in  whrch^a  program^ak  ^P 

However,  some  items,  such  as  social  securxuy 

applicable  nationwide. 

The  following  is  a series  of  brief  descriptions  of  the 
principle  "constants"  to  be  developed  to  date. 


O 
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Where  to  Find  Help 


This  item  deals  with  the  services  that  are  available  to 
citizens  in  the  community.  It  should  vary  according  to  the 
level  of  social  awareness  of  the  training  group.  The  loca- 
tion, street  address  and  telephone  number  of  the  following 
are  suggested: 

Emergency  and  General  Medical  Problems 

• Ambulance 

• General  Illness 

• Dental  Care 

Housing 

Applications  for  Public  Housing 

i . 

• Discrimination  in  Housing,  Public 
Accommodations,  Education  and 
Employment 

• Eviction  Notice 

• Tenant  Aid 

• Complaints 

e Housing  Violations 

• Rent  Control 

• Rent  Subsidy 

Child  Care 

• Day  Care  Service 

• Head  Start 

• Physical  Examinations  for  Pre- 
School  Children 


O 
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Personal  Problems 


• Buyers  Protection 

• Counselling 

• Social  Security 

• Welfare  Assistance 

Veterans 

• Information  about  Benefits 

• Counselling 

Police 

Things  To  Do  in  Your  City 

This  topic  relates  to  the  recreational  facilities  that  are 
available  in  the  community  at  little  or  no  cost.  These 
include  museums,  exhibition  halls,  cultural  events,  sports 
events,  location  of  parks,  beaches,  etc. 

Car£er__Deyelopment 

This  item  includes  the  practical  aspects  of  continuing 
education.  It  provides  information  about  the  location  of 
schools  in  the  community,  the  types  of  schools,  and  curriculum 
they  offer  to  adults.  This  material  can  be  collected  from  the 
local  board  of  education,  which  also  offers  a list  of  trade 
schools  in  the  area. 

Also,  this  section  offers  new  perspectives  on  job  and  career 
opportunities  including  those  within  the  company  or  in  other 
similar  companies.  The  trainees  are  not  necessarily  encour- 
aged to  stay  in  one  company.  Business  and  insurance  companies' 
trade  journals  can  provide  information  on  career  perspectives 
and  job  opportunities  in  a particular  field  of  endeavor. 


Money  Management 

This  item  deals  with  the  general  area  of  managing  personal 
and  family  finances.  It  particularly  aims  at  helping  the 
trainees  to  avoid  difficulties  and  occasionally  serves  to 
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help  those  who  are  seriously  debt-ridden.  The  specific  items 
which  are  described  and  discussed  are: 

• Garnishees 

• Liens 

• Loans 

• Co- signing 

• Interest  Rates 

• Buying  and  Renting  Real  Estate 
Social  Security,  Medicare  and  Medicaid 

These  items  are  explained  and  discussed  so  that  the  trainees 
have  an  understanding  of  the  following  items.  These  may 
not  be  directly  applicable  to  the  trainees  at  the  moment, 
but  their  families  can  benefit  from  this  permanent  reference 
in  the  trainee's  manual  at  any  future  date. 

Social  Security 

• Monthly  Cash  Benefits 

• Fully  Insured  Status 

• Amounts  of  Monthly  Payments 

• Special  Payments 

• Disability  Payments 

• Vocational  Rehabilitation 

• Family  Benefits 

• Benefits  Not  Taxable 

• Application 

• Social  Security  Cards 

• Social  Security  Office 


Medicare 


• Eligibility 

• Coverage  under  Parts  A and  B 

• Areas  Not  Covered  by  Medicare 

• Obtaining  Part  B Coverage 


Medicaid 

• Eligibility  Under  Law 

;;  ® Where  to  Apply 

• How  to  Apply 

• Benefits  to  be  Obtained 


Law  for  the  Layman 

This  section  would  probably  be  of  interest  to  many  citizens, 
but  especially  to  the  economically  depressed  who  are  often 
victims  of  crimes  or  may  have  been  victims  of  their  own 
ignorance  when  involved  with  the  courts.  The  underemployed 
worker  can  seldom  pay  for  a lawyer’s  services.  The  following 
areas  are  included: 

• Definition  of  a Crime 

• Principal  and  Accessory 

• General  Rights  of  the  Accused: 
right  to  bail,  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel,  pre- 
sumption  of  innocence,  trial 
by  jury 

• Criminal  Code 

• Torts:  negligence,  how  to 

establish  a claim  for 
negligence 


- - . - 
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Racial  History 


^ training  program  curriculum  should  reflect  current  social 
attitudes  and  progresses.  Therefore,  one  of  the  constants 
xn  development  deals  with  historical  backgrounds  of  minority- 
group  workers.  An  example  of  this  is  an  item  on  Negro 
hx story.  This  topic  includes  early  West  African  culture 
the  slave  trade  and  colonial  period,  pre-Civil  War,  a ’ 
period  of  progress  1865-1880,  a period  of  relapse  1890-1955 
the  early  civil  rights  movement,  the  rise  of  black 
nationaiism.  Depending  upon  the  group  and  the  area,  other 
similar  constants  could  include  history  of  Mexican  Puerto 
Rican,  Indian  and  other  groups.  5 

Racial  Problems  in  Attipt—?  ca 

This  item  may  be  considered  as  a broader  constant,  and  one 
to  use  instead  of  or  in  conjunction  with  Racial  History. 

Thxs  topic  includes  a socio-psychological  perspective  on 
racism,  the  differences  between  the  early  European  immigrants 
and  trie  Southern  Negro  (Puerto  Rican,  Mexican,  etc.),  black 

power  as  a response  to  white  racism  and  the  "white  problem" 
in  America. 

Interpersonal  Skills 

This  section  deals  with  the  trainee  as  a participating  member 
of  many  groups.  Subjects  covered  are  attitudes  toward  one's 
self  and  others,  understanding  one's  own  and  other's  behavior 
and  motivations,  working  and  participating  as  a member  of  a 
group,  problem-solving  techniques,  barriers  to  communications 
communication  skills,  and  effective  listening.  j ’ 


What  Does  An  Employer  Want  From  An 

Thxs  may  be  an  entirely  new  concept  to  the  underemployed 
worker.  It  has  the  virtue  of  asking  him  to  understand  the 
many  and  varied  details  that  management  should  consider. 
This  item  is  aimed  at  giving  the  worker  a new  perspective 
about  his  present  job  and  his  growth  potential. 

• Productivity:  quantity  of  work  pro- 

duced, quality  of  work  produced 


• Flexibility:  the  ability  to  do  more 

than  one  job,  the  ability  to  learn  new 
jobs,  the  ability  to  adapt  to  change 
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Dependability:  low  tardiness  rate, 

absentee  rate,  willingness  to  work 


low 


0 
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overtime 

® A Sense  of  Loyalty:  low  turnover, 

identification  with  organization, 
cooperative  effort 

• Capacity:  for  growth  in  present  job, 

for  growth  into  a new  job 

Notes  on  th»  Hi  oh  Intensity  Trainin  Cirri  culum  Manual 

For  each  HIT  program,  two  sets  of  ^rrculum  manuais  are 
developed:  one  for  the  instructor  and  one  for  the 

trainees.  The  instructor's  manual  has  more  detailed  ex 
planations  and  any  teaching  aides  and  suggested  met  o o gy. 

The  manual  serves  as  both  a guide  and  a reference  for  the 
trainees  It  is  a cumulative  collection  of  material  per 
taining  to  the  skill  training  and  basic  education  ^forma- 
tion covered  in  the  class  meetings.  The  contends  of  th 

i prepared  prior  to  the  start  of  the  program, 

^U^dS  ?o\hee«!lne2s  as  each  topic  is  discussed  in  the 
training  session.  This  procedure  allows  for  flexibility 
timing  instruction  and  provides  the  trainee  with  on  y 
re^vLt  Material  for  each  session.  The  tracing  mam^l  rt- 
self  is  divided  into  sections  representing  each  session  an 
is  distributed  at  the  first  meeting. 

The  trainee’s  manual  is  a viable  document.  Even  after  the 
training  program  is  completed,  new  material  to  replace 
sections  Imay  be  sent  to  the  trainees  for  inclusion  in  their 

manuals . 

The  skill  training  material  is  prepared  by  the  ial 

meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  organization.  This  material 
is  not  totally  adaptable  to  any  other  situation  ^ 

is  based  on  the  problems  and  operations  in  that  particular 
organ! zati on7  Frequently,  because  of  the  training  program, 
new  methods  of  operation  will  be  introduced,  and  this  re- 
tires that  the  manual  be  altered  and  new  information  be 
incorporated.  Often  during  the  prograin  the  trainees  them- 
selves will  discover  new  techniques  or  tricks  of  the 
andagain  additions  will  he  made  in  the  skill  content  of  the 

manual . 
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In  the  case  of  the  instructional  building  curriculum.  The 
Institute  found  that  certain  topics  apply  to  every  training 
program  regardless  of  the  industry.  These  topics  were  then 
arranged  into  a category  of  "constants"  which  is  to  be 
included  xn  all  training  manuals. 

The  trainer  develops  those  topics  of  the  constants  part  of 
the  curriculum  whxch  deal  specifically  with  the  organization* 
company  hxstory,  company  benefits,  skill  requirements, 
problems  of  the  company.  A particular  aspect  of  one  of  the 
constants  may  be  explored  in  greater  depth  and  the  trainer 
may  want  more  xnformation  for  his  group;  hence,  additional 
information  must  be  prepared  for  the  manual  after  the 
actual  discussion  in  the  training  session. 

The  manuals  are  left  with  the  trainees  for  their  continued 
use.  The  instructor's  manual,  which  is  left  with  management, 
serve  as  a guxdelxne  for  preparing  future  upgrading  programs. 

The  following  presents  the  contents  in  the  suggested  order 
of  a typical  trainee's  manual  at  the  beginning  of  a program. 

HIT  Training  Manual 

Page  1 - Title  Page  ......  "Training  Manual  for:  . . . " 

(General  Descriptive 
Title  of  Course  - 
Organization.  The 


Institute.  Address ) 


Page  2 - "Trainee  Manual  for-  . » 


Page  3 - "Warm  Welcome" 


Page  4 - List  of  Trainees 
Page  5 ~ Table  of  Contents 


Topic  — Session  # 

Page  6 - Session  #1.  and  all 
other  succeeding 
sessions  


To  be  co-signed  by 
trainer  and  repre- 
sentative of 
organization. 


(To  be  inserted  on 
last  day  of  class) 


Session  # and  Topic 
Titles 
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Dalis  Wesson  Outline  Sheet 

The  trailer's  manual  will  include  a series  of  daily  lesson 
piLs  - one  for  each  training  session.  Although  the  basic 
material  should  be  stated  on  the  sheet  at  this  time,  some 
rn^tSial  may  he  added  after  the  lesson  has  been  taught. 

The  techniques  employed  are  listed  with  each  lesson.  For 
^LplS  it  should  be  noted  if  an  ouside  expert  or  superior 
tT^peited  to  teach  a particular  lesson,  or  series  of 
ilstSs,  or  if  audio-visual  materials  are  to  be  used,  or 
if  role-playing  is  introduce  — for  whatever  method  is 
planned.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  making 
appropriate  comments  about  the  success  or  failure  of  each 
training  session.  The  attached  form  is  a guide  to  assist 
the  trainer  in  the  preparation  of  these. 
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Daily  Lesson  Sheet 


SAMPLE 


Session  #: Instructor: 

TOPIC:  (Basic  Education,  _e.^. , Money 

Management ) 

Key  points : Techniques 

Materials  needed  for  lesson: 
Trainee's  evaluation  of  session: 


TOPIC:  (Skill,  e.g..  Principles  of 

injection  molding) 

Key  points : Techniques 

Materials  needed  for  lesson: 
Trainee's  evaluation  of  session: 
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Date : 


Time: 


Time: 


This  situation  occurred  in  a small  manufacturing  plant  which 
® a subsidiary  of  an  international  corporation. 

nee  s election  ? the 

While  ^ P*~ht  of  the  ten  trainees  had  not  completed 
noticed  that  ° the  individual  interviews,  the  trainer 

high  school-  f-rainees  had  any  real  interest 

probed  to  find  out  if  th  an  cases  the  answer  was 

in  continuing  their  educatio  ^ ^^f^ed  about  the 

educational°opporttmities  available  to  them  in  the  co^aunity. 

The  trainer  designed^  their 

in  the  cofna^?11^gte^  all  the  public  and  private  educational 
manuals  which  llS^  ,-hem  This  included  the  addresses 

opportunities  available  to  W T institutions , as  well  as 

and  phone  numbers  of  the  respective 
the  person  to  contact. 

The  trainer  ^^^^^^^SLationa^programs.  The 
«atneesVSd  not  pr piously 

The  trainer  had  also  'coLvunity ' s Board  of  Education  who 

presented11  ai^overvi ew  of ° the°pr ogr ams  availab’  to  the 
trainees  and  answered  their  specific  inquiries. 

. Of  the  program  the  trainer  counselled 

During  the  remainder  of  the  progr  Before  the 

several  trainees  on  thei  Cx  trainees  were 

conclusion  of  the  program,  eight  ^the  ten 
exiled  in  some  formal  educational  program. 
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The  Use  of  Skill  and  Other  Resource 
Persons  from  Within  and  from 
Outside  the  Organization 

pie  trainer  is  responsible  for  finding  the  necessary 
instructional  talent  for  the  technical  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram within  the  organizations.  The  groundwork  for  this  will 
have  been  laid  during  the  initial  meetings  with  the  first- 
line  supervisors.  These  people  will  have  been  informed  that 
they  may  be  asked  to  contribute  their  expertise  as  guest 
instructors  or  resource  persons* 


The  use  of  persons  in  the  organization  is  an  effective  means 
of  building  wide  organizational  commitment  to  the  program 
Most  important,  it  efficiently  supplements  the  trainee's  * 
knowledge  of  the  target  job.  For  the  trainer  to  become 
proficient  enough  at  a target  job  to  give  a skill  demonstra- 
tion might  take  several  day's  time. 


However,  there  is  also  some  risk  associated  with  the  use  of 
t t ^esource  people.  The  person  selected  may  be  very 

±S  ^ra?e>  but  he  be  a ver^  P°°r  instructor. 

ILthe.trf:Lner  feels  that  the  ski11  resource  person  will  not 
effectively  get  the  subject  across,  he  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  following  alternatives : 


If  time  permits,  give  the  skill  resource 
person(s)  an  orientation  on  training 
techniques . 


• Look  for  an  alternative  skill  person  who 
is  a better  instructor. 

• Learn  the  particular  skill  to  be  demon- 
strated, and  give  the  session  using  a 
skilled  resource  person  as  a consultant. 

If  a skill  resource  person  is  not  available  within  the 
organization  because  the  skill  is  new  to  the  operation  or 
because  production  schedules  prohibit,  the  trainer  may 
contact  the  manufacture^ s)  of  the  equipment  or  materials 
used  in  the  organization  and  request  the  services  of  one  of 
their  demonstrators.  Trade  and  professional  associations  or 
trade  magazines  may  be  in  a position,  to  donate  time  and 
materials  for  training  sessions  during  the  project.  Before 
finalizing  arrangements  for  guest  speakers  who  are  not 
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following  information  to  your  project 


employees,  submit  the 
for  approval: 

• Name  of  company  or  organization  which 
guest  represents; 

• Type  of  organization  (commercial,  non 
profit,  etc.); 

• That  organization's  relationship  to 
training  site; 
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• Source  of  recommendation; 

• Dates  for  which  you  are  requesting  guest; 

• Special  provisions  necessary; 

• Approval  of  management. 

• ,,e  rocnurce  agencies  from  which  the  trainer 
There  are  various  resource  agenci  the  Bureau  of 

could  request  data  concerning  his  industry,  tne 

and  Commerce,  etc,  as 
well  as  trade  associations  and  unions. 

. t.r,  contact  the  relevant  social  agency 
Tot  a'resource^person  no  ^ess  th^traini^^^  the 

about  loans,  liens  and  garnishments <go  re^esentatives 

from  Conmxmity^Service^Agencies^who^are^more 

5SSTJ3S, rjfp. 

contributior^  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 

Audio-visual  materials,  when  properly  used  in  the  teaching 

situation,  can  accomplish  the  following. 

* 

• They  supply  a concrete  basis  for 
conceptual  thinking  and  thus  reduce 
verbalism. 
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• They  direct  and  hold  attention  when 
properly  introduced,  i,..e. , the  reason 
for  using  a specific  piece  of  material 
should  be  clear  to  the  training  group. 

• They  provide  experiences  not  easily 
obtained. 

• They  provide  variety. 

• They  improve  the  effectiveness  of  other 
materials. 

If  films,  audio  tapes  or  overhead  projections  are  to  be 
used  in  a training  session,  the  trainer  should  carefully  set 
the  stage.  The  members  of  the  group  should  know  what  they 
are  about  to  experience,  what  they  should  look  for,  and  how 
they  will  use  the  material  later  in  that  session  or  another. 
Audio-visual  materials  should  be  used  to  accomplish  specific 
purposes  which  are  clear  to  both  the  trainer  and  the 
trainees . 

Characteristics  of  a Good  Visual  Aid 

A visual  aid  is  a specifically  prepared  drawing,  model,  or 
device  that  will  expedite  learning.  When  selecting  or  making 
materials  to  be  used  with  an  overhead  or  opaque  projector, 
the  following  points  should  be  considered: 

• It  should  explain  an  abstract  idea,  show  a 
relationship,  or  present  a sequence  or 
procedure  that  cannot  be  clarified  without 
it. 

• It  should  be  large  enough  to  be  clearly 
visible  to  everybody  in  the  group. 

• Any  lettering  should  be  large  and  bold 
to  avoid  eyestrain  from  any  point  in  the 
room.  Avoid  decoration  and  prevent 
distraction. 

• The  wording  should  be  easy  for  the 
learners  to  understand.  Terms  should 
be  acceptable  and  in  common  use  in  the 
occupation  itself. 


i. 

Jr. 
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• If  scale  is  an  important  part  of  the 
projection,  the  essential  parts  should 
be  in  proper  proportions.  Otherwise, 
the  learner  may  be  confused. 

• It  should  be  constructed  of  good  materials, 
so  it  can  stand  frequent  use. 

• It  should  show  evidence  of  good  workman- 
ship and  be  carefully  finished. 

• It  should  be  portable  to  permit  its  use 
in  more  than  one  location. 

• It  should  be  protected  with  paint, 
shellac,  glass,  cellophane,  or  other 
protective  materials . 

Misuses  of  Audio-Visual  Methods 

Audio-visual  materials  do  not  solve  all  teaching  problems. 
Sometimes  they  create  problems  and  misconceptions.  Audio- 
visual materials  do  not  provide: 

• A guarantee  that  accuracy  will  result 
from  the  use  of  audio— vrsual  activities  j 

• a solution  to  the  problem  of  motivation 
and  commitment. 

The  use  of  audio-visual  methods  can  impair  the  learning 
process  when  they  become  the  instructor  s major  concern ^ 
during  the  session  in  which  they  are  presented.  Some  pit- 
falls  to  watch  for  are: 

• A tendency  not  to  focus  on  the  learning 
task  but  on  the  materials  being  used; 

• a tendency  to  allow  the  audio-visual 
material  to  supplant  the  teacher; 

• A tendency  to  use  audio-visual  materials 
that  appeal  for  reasons  other  than  the 
problem  at  hand; 
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* ^ tendency  to  allow  the  audio- visual 
materials  to  supply  the  experiences  and 
commitment  the  teacher  should  bring  to 
the  subject. 


Blackboard- Chalkboard 


Tiie  purpose  of  the  chalkboard  is  to  help  trainees  visualize 

Sett  usedfnf°rCe  P°it!tS  °f  diSCUSSi0n'  chalk- 


To  illustrate  important  facts,  ideas, 

processes,  with  the  help  of  drawings, 
sketches,  maps  and  diagrams;  ’ 


To  provide  a medium  for  student 
demonstration  and  practice; 


To  note  key  points  on  during  discussion; 


• To  show  how  ideas  or  facts  are  organized. 


*he  chflkboafd  before  the  first  session  to  see  that 
lighting  and  seating  arrangements  are  comfortable.  Compli- 
cated diagrams  or  drawings  should  be  put  on  the  board  prior 
to  class  time.  Remember  to  face  the  trainees  as  much  as 
possible  when  explaining  and  writing  on  the  board 
simultaneously. 


Advantages  of  Using  a Chalkboard; 


It  is  always  at  hand  and  little  time  is 
needed  for  preparation. 


It  provides  a large  area  to  work  on  in 
full  view  of  the  class. 


• It  is  inexpensive  and  usually  available 
ln  the  plant  location. 


Students  can  use  it  as  a practice  area  and 
become  involved  in  a chalkboard  demonstration. 


Disadvantages  of  Using  a Chalkboard: 


ierJc. 


The  learning  experience  is  usually  passive 
for  the  student . 


fus oi]]4 
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• The  teacher  may  cut  himseJ-i  off  from  the 
students  by  over-using  the  chalkboard, 
usually  by  not  talking  and  by  turning  hi 
back  to  the  learning  group. 

Tape  Recorders 

Tape  recordings  can  be  used: 

• To  present  pre-recorded  talks  and 
speeches ; 

• To  provide  so-ond  for  still  visuals; 

• To  provide  practice  with  language 
skills; 

• To  provide  the  student  with  a record 
of  his  performance. 

,,  a-  like  any  audio-visual  material,  should  be 

All  audio  tap  , before  their  presentation  at  a 

reviewed  by  the  trai  should  be  used  for  a specific 

training  session.  Th  P , nret)ared  for  its  contents, 
purpose  and  trainees  fluently  interrupted  for  class 

Usually,  the  tape  should  be  J playing  for  more 

SnuSfSS  We  a detrimental  effect  on  attention 
and  inter es  t « 


AH^ptages  of  Using  a Tape  Recorder: 
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A tape  recording  can  present  material 
otherwise  unobtainable.  For _ example, 
commercially  produced  educat s 
dealing  with  a wide  variety  of  subjects 

are  available. 

• The  teacher  can  evaluate  his  presen- 
tations if  they  are  tape  recorded. 

• The  students  can  evaluate  their 
performance  on  tape.  (Care  mus 
exercised  to  avoid  embarrassing  som 
sensitive  people. ) 


Disadvantages  of  Using  a Tape  Recorder: 

® The  learning  experience  is  usually 
passive  for  the  student. 

• Many  individuals  are  frightened  or  act 
unnatural  when  a tape  recorder  is  in 
use. 

Motion  Pictures 

The  purpose  of  using  a motion  picture  during  a training 
session  is  to  present  an  experience  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  possible  in  the  classroom.  The  motion  picture  is 
used  primarily: 

• To  bring  the  past,  present  and  future 
into  the  classroom; 

• To  present  processes  that  cannot  be 
easily  seen  by  the  human  eye; 

• To  present  a complex  operation  or 
situation  in  simplified  or  animated 
form. 

Suggestions  for  Using  Motion  P-f  ctures ; 

• Preview  all  films  for  content  and 
discussion  material. 

• Introduce  the  film  to  the  trainees, 
listing  facts  and  ideas  to  watch  for. 

• Discuss  the  film  after  it  has  been 
shown. 

Advantages  of  Using  Motion  Pictures: 

• They  compel  attention. 

• They  can  best  present  certain  job- 
related  tasks  in  motion. 

• They  allow  for  a control  of  time  — 
spanning,  condensing  and  telescoping  — 
and  they  heighten  reality. 
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• They  provide  a corcsrion  experience  for 
later  discussion  and  reference. 


Disadvantages  of  Using  Motion  Pictures: 

• The  learning  experience  is  usually 
passive. 

• They  offer  little  opportunity  for  working 
with  the  individual. 

• They  are  expensive  to  purchase  and  1 

require  much  advanced  planning  to  rent. 

• It  is  difficult  to  stop  films  for 
discussion. 

Video  Tape  Recorder  CCCTV) 

The  purpose  of  the  Video-Tape  recorder  is  to  make  available 
specialized  material  in  motion  picture  form.  It  can  be 
us  ed: 

• To  send  programs  to  many  classrooms  at 
one  time ; 

• To  make  a program  for  later  use; 

• To  immediately  review  some  event. 

Advantages  of  Video  Targes  are: 

• They  help  instructors  improve  their 
teaching  techniques. 

• Many  individuals  can  be  reached  at  the 
same  time. 

• They  can  be  immediately  re— played. 

• A tape  library  can  be  made. 

Disadvantages  of  Video  Tapes  a^e:  ■-  — ; 

• They  require  expensive,  bulky 
equipment . 


• They  preclude  individual  instruction  if 
they  are  presented  to  large  groups  on 
closed  circuits. 

Overhead  Projector 

Suggestions  for  Using  an  Overhead  Projector: 

• Use  overlays  and  bright  colors  in  making 
transparencies . 


• Use  the  projector  from  a sitting  position 
within  the  group  whenever  possible. 

• Use  special  wax  pencils  or  inks  to  draw 
on  the  transparencies. 

• Turn  the  projector  off  to  allow  for 
discussion  and  to  hold  the  students’ 
attention. 

Advantages  of  Using  an  Overhead  Projector: 

• The  classroom  does  not  have  to  be 
darkened. 

• The  trainer  conducts  the  session  as  part 

of  the  group,  rather  than  as  a projectionist. 

m It  is  easy  and  inexpensive  to  make  trans- 
parencies . 

® Images  can  be  held  on  the  screen  for  as 
long  as  desired. 

• From  your  seat,  you  can  use  a pencil  or 
pointer  to  point  out  details  cf  the 
image  on  the  screen. 

Disadvantages  of  Using  an  Overhead  Projector: 

• The  learning  experience  is  usually  passive. 

• A projector  is  a relatively  awkward  piece 
of  equipment  to  transport. 


Still  Pictures  — Opaque  Projectors.,  Slides 
and  Filmstrips 

The  still  picture  can  be  used  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
motion  picture  with  these  additions: 

• They  can  allow  for  an  arrest  of 
motion  and  action  so  specific  elements 
may  be  studied  in  their  context. 

• They  can  project  graphs,  maps  and 
diagrams . 

Advantages  of  Using  Still  Pictures: 

• xt  can  promote  a better  under  standing 
of  abstract  relationships. 

• Any  printed  material  can  be  used 
•writhout  special  preparation,  ©•  §_*  5 

a diagram  in  a book  can  be  projected. 

• Discussion  can  be  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  the  projection. 

• Materials  are  inexpensive  and  easily 
available . 

• Materials  can  be  made  by  trainer  or 
trainees,  thus  becoming  highly 
relevant. 

Disadvantages  of  Using  Still  Pictures.. 

• The  classroom  must  be  darkened. 

• A projector  may  not  be  available 
and  is  difficult  to  transport. 
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PHASE  XV  ~ THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TRAINER 


The  trainer's  role  is  difficult  to  define  because  it  changes 
with  time;  during  the  JTTA  he  is  a salesman,  psychologist, 
industrial  engineer;  during  the  training  program  he  is  a 
teacher,  an  administrator,  a counselor,  a friend;  during  the 
post- training  period  he  becomes  a manager,  a conference 
leader,  a trouble-shooter.  The  trainer's  role  also  changes 
with  different  people's  perception  of  that  role:  the  under- 

employed worker  may  see  him  as  someone  to  emulate,  someone 
to  lend  a helping  hand,  someone  to  rebel  against;  the 
management  of  the  organization  sponsoring  the  program  may 
see  the  trainer  as  a consultant,  a skill  expert,  a potential 
employee,  or  even  as  an  intruder  not  to  be  trusted. 

These  changing  roles  are  each  demanding  and  the  fact  of 
their  shifting  quality  requires  strength  of  personality  on 
the  trainer' s part.  He  must  be  immediately  aware  of  these 
shifts  and  be  able  to  accommodate  each  one  with  resource— 
fulness,  tact,  humility,  and  dedication. 

The  trainer  must  be  aware  that  he  commands  a great  influence 
over  at  least  three  groups:  the  workers,  their  supervisors, 

and  company  management.  His  relationship  with  these  groups 
will  influence  the  entire  training  program. 

The  role  of  the  trainer  is  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
the  HIT  program.  To  succeed  in  accomplishing  these 
objectives,  he  must  present  the  program  in  such  a way  that 
it  becomes  the  catalyst  for  changing  the  underemployed 
worker,  the  supervisors,  and  top  management,  as  well  as  the 
overall  organization. 

Underemployed  Worker 

The  trainer  attempts  to  make  occupational,  economic, 
psychological,  sociological  and  educational  changes  with 
members  of  this  group.  The  HIT  contract  assures  at  least  J 
minimal  changes  in  occupational  and  economic  status.  How- 
ever, the  other,  more  subtle  and  difficult  areas  for  changes 
are  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  trainer. 

Top  Management 

The  trainer  attempts  to  change  this  group's  behavior  and 
attitude  toward  the  underemployed  worker,  upgrading  and 


training  of  minority- group  workers,  job  restructuring, 
hiring  criteria  and  the  uses  of  existing  manpower. 

Organization 

The  trainer's  most  ambitious  and  far-sighted  goal  is  to  act 
as  the  catalyst  for  changing  the  organization's  economic, 
productive  and  social  orientation.  This  will  not  be 
accomplished  in  40  hours,  but  the  "fallout"  from  a success- 
ful HIT  program  can  be  a beginning  to  accomplisning  this 
objective. 

Finally,  by  aiming  toward  these  objectives  the  HIT  program 
can  act  as  a "linking  pin"  which  improves  communications 
between  all  levels  in  the  organization. 

Tn-P1 anf  Activities  During  the  Program 
First  Day's  Session 

The  first  day's  session  should  be  opened  with  a general 
greeting  to  the  participants,  trainees  and  guests.  In  the 
very  first  training  session  it  is  necessary  to  involve  as 
many  of  the  company  people  as  possible  to  greet  the 
trainees,  wish  them  luck  in  their  current  training  endeavor, 
and  show  them  that  management  endorses  this  training  program. 

Each  trainee  should  have  a name  tag  in  front  of  his  seat. 

This  will  enable  the  trainer  to  address  the  trainees  by 
name.  It  is  always  wise  to  find  out  from  the  worker  how  he 
wishes  to  be  addressed,  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  or  as  Joe  or  Mary. 
Initially,  it  is  better'  not  to  become  too  familiar  with  the 
trainees.  Relationships  must  be  developed  through  mutual 
respect,  mutual  concerns  and  interactions  that  will  take 
place  during  training. 

After  presenting  the  guests  to  the  group,  the  trainer  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  introduce  himself  to  the  participants 
and  to  share  whatever  information  or  experiences  that  he 
wishes.  The  trainer  should  realize  that  this  session  must 
deal  with  some  of  the  anxieties  -common  to  the  beginning  of 
a new  educational  experience.  His  introduction  should 
stress  a genuine  positive,  enthusiastic  approach  with  no 
hint  of  threat  of  failure. 


Explaining  the  Program 


The  trainer  is  the  conference  leader  for  the  first  day’s 
activity  and  will  introduce  the  management  representatives 
to  the  group  of  trainees.  Each  representative  gives  a 
short  talk  in  which  he  might  discuss  why  the  training  is 
being  conducted,  the  significance  of  the  training  to  manage- 
ment, and  what  it  will  mean  to  each  participant. 

Distribution  of  Manuals 


The  trainer  will  prepare  a manual  for  each  trainee  which  he 
will  distribute  after  the  coffee  break  of  the  first  day. 

He  should  explain  to  the  trainees  the  use  of  the  manual, 
stressing  the  fact  that  each  session  will  have  corresponding 
written  material  which  will  be  distributed  at  the  end  of 
each  class.  The  materials  should  be  regarded  as  records  of 
the  lessons  and  to  be  used  as  references  during  and  after 
the  training  period. 


Preparing  Trainees  for  Next  Session 

The  trainer  should  allow  several  minutes  at  the  end  of  each 
session  for  a summary  of  that  day’s  class  activity.  This 
will  afford  him  the  opportunity  to  get  feedback  from  the 
group  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  has  successfully 
communicated  with  them  and  whether  additional  time  will  be 
needed  to  re- explain  or  review  any  of  the  old  material. 
After  the  summary,  the  trainer  should  explain  the  following 
day's  topic  and  make  assignments  for  specific  trainee 
participation.  This  promotes  continuity  in  the  training 
program,  logically  building  on  each  day's  experiences. 
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On-Going  Activities  During  the  Program 


Pacing  the  program.  During  the  course  of  the  40-hour  pro- 
gram, the  trainees  will  be  given  frequent  opportunities  to 
achieve  simple  sub-goals  in  order  to  ease  their  suspicions, 
build  up  their  confidence  and  self-esteem  and  motivate  i-h&m 
to  assume  their  new  responsibilities  as  soon  as  possible. 

A definite  group  cohesiveness  among  trainees  will’  be 
discerned  during  the  second  week  of  the  program. 


On  a weekly  basis,  the  trainer  will  meet  with  supervisors 
and  management,  advise  them  of  the  trainees’  progress  and 
discuss  those  factors  which  affect  the  trainees.  The 
objective  of  these  meetings  is  to  create  a very  positive 
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atmosphere  for  the  trainees  which,  hopefully,  will  go  beyond 
the  completion  of  the  program. 

PfYTnTTmnication  with  Management.  Supervisors., 

Shop  Stewards,  etc. 

It  might  be  necessary  during  training  to  communicate  with 
several  different  groups  in  the  work  environment  regarding 
concerns  you  have  about  the  trainees  and/or  any  of  the 
problems  or  difficulties  they  might  have  in  executing  their 
new  jobs.  For  example,  problems  between  co-workers  and 
supervisors  who  are  not  communicating  properly  with  each 

other. 


Training  the  worker  in  his  work  environment  provides  the 
distinct  advantage  of  providing  him  with  daily  contact  with 
his  future  co-workers  and  supervisors  while  he  is  emg 
introduced  to  his  new  higher- skill  job.  Since  higher- 
skilled  personnel  in  the  plant  will  participate  both  in 
developing  curriculum  and  in  teaching  new  skills,  two 
important  obstacles  will  be  overcome.  First,  they  cannot 
complain  that  course  content  is  too  sketchy  or  that  s^xHo 
have  been  improperly  taught  and  second,  it  will  give  the 
trainee,  his  new  co-workers  and  his  supervisors  a chance  to 
get  to  know  each  other  gradually  over  a five-week  period. 
This  makes  the  transition  to  the  new  job  easier  for  aLL 
conceraed.  To  lessen  their  anxiety  of  the  management,  it 
is  good  practice  to  give  them  periodic  progress  reports 
and  to  share  feelings  about  the  trainees. 


Hn -Worker  Jealousies 

During  the  sessions  which  deal  with  general  reaction  to  the 
program  (scheduled  two  times  during  the  5-week  training) , 
the  trainer  can  discuss  what  has  happened  to  the  worker. 

Fi>r  example,  jealousies  or  hostilities  may  have  been  expres- 
i sed  by  those  who  were  not  selected  for  the  program.  It  is 

a good  idea  to  air  these  situations  and  the  trainees  feelings 
about  them.  A permissive  group  discussion,  with  everyone 
having  a chance  to  express  ideas  and  react  to  others, 
eo  a long  way  toward  reassuring  the  trainees  and  giving  them 
some  armor  for  subsequent  unpleasant  encounters  with  their 

peers . 

One  of  the  goals  of  the  HIT  training  program  is  to  build  an 
Snrtt  de  corps  among  th^e  trainees  which  will  carry  over  to 
Q their  new  job  situation. 
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Trainee  Problems 

f 

During  training,  the  trainer  should  schedule  at  least  two 
interview  periods  during  which  he  can  talk  with  trainees 
privately  about  the  program.  The  trainer  should  attempt  to 
help  them  or  advise  them  with  any  problems  and  suggest 
sources  where  they  can  find  answers  to  their  questions.  The 
workers  might  have  such  problems  as  babysitter  problems; 
difficulties  in  getting  to  work  on  time;  relating  to  certain 
supervisors;  or  cross-cultural  problems. 

Schedule.  Materials,  and  Use  of  Machinery  and  Tools 

During  the  JTA  the  trainer  has  found  out  what  materials, 
tools,  and  machinery  are  necessary  in  order  to  teach  the 
work  skills  required  for  the  job.  " In  some  plant  situations, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  trainer  to  find  out  from 
management  the  best  time  to  schedule  the  use  of  certain 
tools  so  as  not  to  interrupt  production.  In  most  cases, 
two  to  three  days  before  he  plans  to  teach  the  skill 
portion  of  the  training,  he  should  schedule  •with  manage- 
ment the  use  of  the  tools,  machinery,  etc. 

Last  Day  of  Training  Session 

The  last  session  of  a HIT  program  is  devoted  to  a formal 
graduation  ceremony.  Each  trainee  is  awarded  a certificate 
of  completion  on  which  his  name  has  been  carefully  lettered. 
Often,  because  of  the  poor  educational  background  of  under- 
employed workers,  this  "graduation  ceremony"  is  his  first 
one,  and  so  it  becomes  a very  important  milestone  in  his 
life. 

Speeches  and  acknowledgements  are  made  by  top  management 
and  by  invited  civic  and  community  leaders.  Refreshments 
are  served.  The  trainee  is  encouraged  to  invite  his  family 
and  friends.  By  making  the  graduation  a festive  occasion, 
the  trainees  are  again  assured  of  their  worth  tc  the 
organization,  to  their  community,  to  their  families,  and 
to  themselves. 

Below  is  a sample  of  a notice  to  be  included  in  the 
Trainee's  Manual.  .The  trainer  may  choose  to  alter  this 
sample  so  that  it  becomes  more  pertinent  to  the  particular 
program. 
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A WARM  WELCOME  TO  YOU 


May  X congratulate  you  on  this  first  day  of  your  train 


ing  on  behalf  of 
staff  of_ 


(your  organization) 


and  the  entire 


(name  of  plant  or  organization) 

We  welcome  you  to  the  training  program  with  the  feeling 
that  we  know  you  are  going  to  do  well  — and  that  m 
time,  you  will  soon  be  advancing  to  even  more  responsible 

positions* 


Once  again,  congratulations  and  welcome. 


The  Dr op ~ out  Problem 

individual  who  drops  cut  of  school  or  training  programs 
does  so  because  he  cannot  adjust  to  the  present  situation. 

He  LTb ST2S  disappointments  before  in  similar  situatrons 
refuses  to  risk  another;  he  may  be  convinced  that  lu.  is 
unable  to  perform  the  required  work;^he  may  have  ?r<fssures 
at  home  that  prevent  his  concentration  on  and  assimiiati 
of  new  information  and  job  skills;  he  may  e 
pressure  from  members  of  his  peer  S^up,  *hatJ^*e 

program  has  made  him  an  outsider  to  their  worid.  There 
seem  to  be  several  good  reasons  why  drop-outs  occur. 

The  trainer  must  remain  alert  to  the  symptoms  of  an  impen- 
SSg  a?op“ut.  These  may  include  lateness  to  thetrarning 
Sessions  absence  from  the  class  or  even  from  work  itself, 
Crumbling  when  new  topics  are  discussed,  aimless  arguing 
5ith  theStrainees  or  with  the  trainer,  discussion  among 

otter  members  of  the  group  about  this  0T Xile’b- 

negative  comments  from  supervisors.  Should  any  of  these  b_ 
noted,  the  HIT  trainer  must  react  immediately. 
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• Check  with  supervisor  to  see  if  he  has 
noted  similar  indications. 

• Recheck  the  personnel  file  to  see  what 
this  person*  s pattern,  if  any,  has  been: 
did  he  complete  school?  — Has  he  moved 
from  job  to  job?  etc. 

• Request  a private  talk  with  the  individual 
himself. 

• Advise  him  that  you  have  observed  that  he 
is  not  happy  with  the  training  course  and 
you,  as  trainer,  are  concerned  about  him. 

• Ask  him  if  there  is  anything  you  are 
doing  or  not  doing  which  is  disturbing 
him.  Try  to  draw  out  what  is  bothering 
the  trainee.  If  the  trainee  feels  the 
new  material  is  too  difficult  for  him, 
try  to  show  him  how  this  is  not  so,  that 
he  has  the  confidence  of  his  supervisors, 
management  And  HIT.  If  he  thinks  he 
cannot  do  the  work  in  the  time  allotted 
in  the  training  class,  arrange  some  extra 
time  for  the  trainee  to  practice  on  his 
own,  or  with  your  help.  If  the  trainee 
is  afraid  that  he  will  disappoint  every— 
one  should  he  fail,  let  him  know  that  he 
would  not  be  a disappointment  and  that 

he  would  in  no  way  suffer  should  he 
choose  not  to  complete  the  training 
program. 

• Arrange  for  a trial  period  in  which  the 
trainee  promises  to  cooperate  and  to  re- 
evaluate the  training  course.  Provide 
for  several  short  conferences  with  this 
trainee  during  the  trial  period. 

• If  no  rapport  can  be  reached  between  the 
trainee  and  the  program,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  wait  for  the  next 
program.  The  potential  drop-out's  be- 
havior may  adversely  affect  the  other 
members  of  the  training  group,  who  also 
deserve  to  be  considered. 


• Notify  the  Director  of  Training  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  impending 
drop-out  and  of  the  steps  which  you  have 
taken. 

Procedures  for  on-going  Evaluation  of  Trainees 

There  is  enough  background  material  to  indicate  that  formal 
screening  and  testing  situations  are  unfair  to  minority 
group  members  in  the  lower  socio-economic  stratum.  There- 
fore, the  trainer  has  the  responsibility  to  see  that  these 
instruments  are  not  used  in  conjunction  with  HIT. 

The  project  wishes  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  build  up  the 
self-esteem  and  motivation  of  the  under employed  workers. 

The  use  of  this  kind  of  testing,  which  may  have  precluded 
them  from  continuing  their  education,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  these  goals.  One  of  the  major  elements  of  the  HIT 
concept  is  a curriculum  built  upon  short,  achievable  skill 
sub- goals. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  daily  review  of  the  previous  lesson 
from  the  trainees  themselves  would,  in  many  ways,  sub- 
stitute for  formal  testing.  As  additional  review  and 
practice  of  skills,  the  trainer  should  see  to  it  that  on 
each  Friday  following  the  four- day  training  week  the 
trainee  is  assigned  to  a company  supervisor  in  the  partic- 
ular area  of  his  training.  On  each  Monday  prior  to  the 
class,  the  trainer  should  meet  with  the  supervisors  to  get 
their  evaluations  of  trainees.  An  evaluation  form  should  be 
provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  trainer* s,  supervisors' , and  management * s evaluations 
combined  should  be  sufficient  indication  of  the  trainees 
progress  and  whether  he  will  indeed  be  entitled  to  the  new 
job  title  and  increase  in  wages. 

Termination  of  a Trainee  from  the  Training  Program 

Policy  has  been  that  anyone  who  is  being  considered  for 
termination  from  the  program  should  be  dropped  no  later  than 
the  midpoint.  If  by  mutual  agreement,  the  project's  staff 
and  the  organization  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  to  drop  a trainee,  the  following  procedures  should  be 
observed  in  handling  the  problem: 
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1)  Supervisors  should  be  informed  by  the  trainer  that, 
based  on  mutual  evaluation  of  the  trainee's  per- 
formance, the  trainee  will  be  unable  to  complete 
the  program. 

2)  Supervisors  should  be  told  that  the  trainee's 
termination  from  the  program  in  no  way  should 
affect  the  trainee's  present  position  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  program  will  have  enhanced 
his  abilities. 

3)  The  trainer  should  then  ask  management  to  select 
someone  from  their  staff  (either  the  trainee's 
present  supervisor,  personnel  department's  rep- 
resentative, etc.)  to  notify  the  trainee  that  he 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  with  this 
particular  program.  The  trainer  should  be 
involved  in  the  decision  as  to  who  will  tell  the 
trainee.  The  trainer  will  meet  with  the  designated 
individual  to  review  the  case  and  also  to  offer 
suggestions  to  the  supervisor  how  best  to  handle 
the  situation.  It  is  important  to  reassure  the 
dropped  trainee  that  he  will  not  necessarily  be 
precluded  from  future  training  and  upgrading 
possibilities,  should  they  arise. 

4)  Members  of  the  training  class  should  be  told  after 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  trainees  has  been  dropped. 
The  trainer  should  ask  them  not  to  preclude  him 
from  some  of  the"  group  activities  which  may  have 
arisen  as  a result  of  this  program. 

The  trainer  should  try  to  persuade  management  that, 
if  the  trainee  has  been  in  part  of  the  training 
program,  he  is,  as  a result,  now  able  to  perform 
his  present  job  more  proficiently  and  a smaller 
increase  in  wages  might  be  advisable.  This  would 
tend  to:  positively  affect  the  moral  of  the 

trainee  and  the  other  trainees  in  the  program; 
indicate  to  co-workers  that  management  has  not 
reneged  on  the  increases  and  titles. 
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© T he  directed  discussion  group,  used 
approximately  45%  of  time 

• The  lecture,  15%  of  time 

• Role  playing,  15%  of  time 

• Buzz  groups,  10%  of  time 

• Team  teaching,  10%  of  time 

• Audio-visual  presentations,  5%  of  tame 

This  list  of  components  xs  by  no  training1  techniques 

is  merely  indicative  of  the  fibres 

^lfe  somewhat^arbitrary . tt^Jj-po-e 
participation  techniques. 

the  emphasis  on  participative  training  is  advocated  for 
several  reasons i 

• The  average  trainee  (underemployedworker) 
has  an  inadequate  formal  educations1  back 
ground.  He  has  not  been  trained  to 

and  absorb  lecture  materxal. 

• Iv  general,  it  is  believed  that  partic- 
ipative learning  techniques  are  a more 
effective  means  of  teaching. 

• Participating  in  the  educational  process 
helps  develop  the  self  confidence  of  the 

trainees . 

• An  important  goal  of  the  programfsto 
achieve  attitudinal  change  on  the  part  ot 
the  trainees.  Participative  technxques 
are  more  effective  at  getting  traxnees  to 
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internalize  the  concepts  taught.  This 
internalization  of  the  material  is 
essential  if  attitudinal  change  is  to 

be  accomplished. 

The  Directed  Discussion  Group 

f hhp  HTT  technique  model  is  the  directed  discus- 
The  core  of  ' entirely  feasible  as  HIT 

sion  group.  ThxStPP%  n ^-ra inees  and  the  model  could 
classes  average  about  10  trainees.  The  direction  of 

accomodate  a group  of  up  - iner  or  someone  he  appoints 

the  group  is  ^ter^®ough,  at  some  point,  the  leader  nay 
“sfto'aUow  "m^ber  o!  the  group  to  give  it  direction. 

Xhe  advantages  of  this  technique  are: 

• It  reduces  the  formality  of  the  training 
class. 

• The  trainees  have  the  opportunity  of 
benefiting  from  the  thinking  o 
entire  group  and  not  just  the  trainer. 

• Trainees  can  learn  by  asking  the  questions 
of  the  group  that  will  help  them  most. 

• It  encourages  trainee  participation  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  learning  process. 

• It  develops  confidence  and  ease  in  talking 
with  others. 

• It  develops  the  trainees*  awareness  of 
dealing  with  small  groups  in  the  decision- 
making  process. 

The  role  of  the  leader  is  to: 

• State  clearly  the  subject  to  be  discussed. 

• Pose  definite  questions  to  the  group, 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered  with  a 

simple  ,,yesn  or  "no." 

• Make  frequent  summaries,  or.  request  them 

• waKe  4 i~et)  the  session  on 

of  group  members,  to  Keep 

track. 

%■  . > r l 
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• Stay  out  of  the  discussions,  except  to 
stimulate  questions,  ask  for  clarifi- 
cation, etc. 

• Draw  reluctant  members  into  discussions. 

• Make  final  summaries,  or  request  a gr  vup 
member  to  do  so. 

The  directed  discussion  group  bears  a very  strong  resemblance 
to  the  conference  training  model.  The  following  discussion 
draws  heavily  on  the  conference  model  methodology. 10 

Understanding  Discussion  Member  Roles 

The  trainer  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  different 
roles  people  take  in  group  discussion.  This  will  serve  at 
least  two  purposes:  1)  an  understanding  of  these  roles  will 
aid  him  in  working  more  effectively  with  the  group;  2)  he 
can  point  out  these  roles  and  their  effect  on  the  group  to 
the  members,  thereby  enhancing  their  development.  Among 
the  member  roles  the  trainer  should  be  familiar  with  are: 

Content  Roles 


• Initiator  — makes  suggestions 

• Information-Seeker  — asks  questions 

• Blocker  — objects  to  other  people's 
suggestions  for  action 

• Expert  — knows  the  facts 

• Destructive  Critic  — tears  other  people's 
ideas  apart 

Process  Roles 

• Summarizer  — summarizes  where  the  group 
stands 

• Task- Setter  — tries  to  get  the  group  to 
move  on,  emphasizes  what  still  has  to  be 
done 
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. Decision- Announcer  - announces  decisions 
after  the  group  has  reacned  agreement 

• Trafic-Cop  — decides  who  talks  when 


• Encourager  — encourages  others  to 
contribute 

• Mediator  - tries  to  narrow  differences 

• Playboy  - kids  around  (and  sometimes  re 
duces  excess  tension) 
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Inactive  Roles, 

• Follower  — goes  along  with  the  group 

• Listener  - seldom,  if  ever,  speaks 

■ Daydreamer  - mind  far  away  from  the 
issue 

individuals  play  many  di«-ent  ro^es^in^session. 

A successful  discussion  g ^_.cor,alitv  needs  outside  corn- 
subordinate  roles  base  roies,  both  content  and  process, 

mitments , etc. , and  ac  p  *  * j j ts  objectives.  In 

SS 

S&T2T ^SfiTS^SbU 

Leadership  Procedures 

Open  the  session: 

• Put  the  group  at  ease  with  cordial  greeting 
and  an  appropriate  story. 

• State  the  purpose  of  the  session  and  the 
objectives  to  be  attained, 

• Review  the  background  of  the  session 
(previous  day 1 s session) . 

s Announce  the  problem  or  topic  to  be  discussed. 

• Define  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 
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Open  the  discussion  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

• State  the  facts. 

• Ask  questions. 

• State  an  opinion. 

• Use  a demonstration,  case  study,  chart, 
film  strip,  or  motion  picture. 

Conduct  the  discussion: 

• Encourage  participation;  pool  ideas; 
allow  for  mutual  exchange  of  experiences; 
give  everyone  a chance  to  take  part. 

• Control  the  discussion;  avoid  personal 
feelings  resulting  in  arguments;  prevent 
anyone  from  monopolizing  the  discussion. 

• Keep  the  discussion  on  the  beam. 

• Summarize  frequently;  analyze  the  progress 
of  the  discussion,  restating  and  rephrasing 
opinions  expressed. 

Summarize  the  discussion: 

• Indicate  the  highlights  of  the  sessions; 
evaluate  ideas,  opinions,  suggestions, 
experiences. 

• Arrive  at  conclusions  or  solutions  — 
what  the  meeting  accomplished.  ■>. 

• Decide  on  a plan  of  action  — how  to 
handle  the  problems,  group  proposals 
and  recommendations. 

The  Use  of  Role  Plaving 


The  use  of  role  playing  will  supplement  the  directed  ‘ 
discussion  technique  in  building  the  trainees  confidence  and 
self-awareness.  It  will  also  provide  the  trainer  with 
invaluable  feedback  on  the  trainees.  It  is  a procedure  in 
which  the  participants  project  themselves  into  unfamiliar 
roles  or  into  their  own. 
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- . -.-q  o in  an  unusual  situation,  as  a 

££  :rf  developing  ski‘ll  in  or  sensitivity  to  interper- 
sonal  rd^tiotiships  • 

Role  playing  can  be  used  in  several  ways: 

. as  a demonstration  of  certain  events  to 
provide  a spring-board  for  audience 
discussion. 

• To  give  information. 

• To  try  out  solutions  to  anticipated 
problems . 

. lo  recreate  a situation  for  the  purpose 
of  group  analysis. 

• To  apply  theory  of  general  principles  in 
a practical  situation. 

• Tn  create  a common  experience  for  a 

^oup  to  discuss,  so  they  don't  misunder- 
stand each  other  in  the  discussion. 

■ To  create  "test"  situations  for  Individ- 
uals. 

• To  create  experimental  situations  for 
research  or  study  purposes. 

During  role  playing  the  trainer  functions  as: 

• A diagnostician,  assessing  the  appropriate- 
ness of  role  playing  at  a particular  time. 

• A stimulator,  sensitizing^  the  group  to 
need  to  work  on  a particular  program. 

. A role  playing  director  - setting  up 
situation,  briefing  the  audience, 
warming  up  the  situation. 

• An  observer  briefer,  setting  up  observer 
categories  briefing  observers. 
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* i procedural  technician,  determining  the 
form  of  role  play,  some  of  which  are: 

• Straight  roles 

• Role  reversal 


• Replay  after  observation 

• Replay  scene  with  different  cast 
who  do  not  see  first  scene 


* Use  of  alter  egos 


O 
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• Soliloquoy 

planning ^if  f°^eP^aTinS.  requires  forethought  and  careful 
planning  if  uhe  session  is  to  be  effective.  The  most 

T^flKUlt  part  °f  this  traininS  method  is  its  initiation 
It  s better  to  engender  the  action  naturaUy  raSer  thS* 

abel  it  as  something  special.  The  trainer  may  cast  him- 

“fcC. 

to  them^f 

sug ^eV%^«ataeSrro'les 
can  become  roore  clearly  defined.  Whenever^  ssibL  let 

traSfr  0086  r°leS  °r  aSSiS"  roles  to  each  other!  The 

he  sees  that^St^'  ^^  “d  ChaJ,geS  in  these  roles  when 

a P '"i0"  “ a Particular  role  would  help 
an  individual  understand  a problem  or  develop  an  'dee  P 

Spontaneity  is,  of  course,  essential  to  role  pUvine  end 

SSuldf’  underPreparation  should  be  trainer's  guide  He 

of  h“  5C  goSlsf1 td; 

toeX1r^f:y?ngtheAg^P^1^  neCeSSari1^  ba  the  audience 
should  be  assigned^specific  ^ 

• “^reasons  do  they  see  for  the  behavior 
exhibited? 

• How  would  they  feel  in  a particular  role? 

• How  good  are  the  solutions 
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presented? 


The  Use  of  Buzz  Groups 

The  procedure  is  vary  simple.  The  larger  S^oup  issplitinto 
smaller  discussion  groups.  Fxrst,  each  small  group  x*  aoked 
to  find  solutions  to  an  assigned  problem  — usually  one  that 
arose  in  the  larger  group  session.  Then  each  smaller  group 
reports  its  findings  to  the  larger  group. 

The  use  of  buzz  groups  will  also  supplement  the  directed 
discussion  technique.  This  technique  has  several  advantages. 
■in  it  further  encourages  participation  in  the  learnxng 
process  2)  it  helps  resolve  conflict  between  traxnxng  group 
members’  3)  it  helps  develop  group  problem- solvxng  abxlxtx 

of  trainees. 

The  Use  of  the  Lecture 

-i  • _ ___  rr  least  effective  means  of  altering 

behavior  “^  experiences  indicate  that  this  is  especially 
tSe  of  persons  with  poor  ec  , national  backgrounds  or  who  have 
nS  had  experience  in  controlling  their  attentxon  spans.  (If 
nothing  else,  college  does  teach  one  how  to  lxsten  rela  xve  y 
attentively  for  long  periods  of  txme) . 

However  in  a HIT  program,  there  are  times  when  a brief 
lecture  * wi  1 1^  e useful!  First  of  all,  it  is  a means  of 
quickly  imparting  information  to  the  traxnees.  Second,  i-- 
represents^  change  of  pace  from  the  f^oup  centered  . 

activities.  Some  guidelines  to  bear  xn  mxnd  whxle  lectxrxng. 

• Although  it  is  a means  of  quickly  xmparting 
information,  it  should  be  used  with  dxs- 
cretion.  If  you  want  the  informatxon  to 
be  internalized  by  the  trainees,  follow-up 
on  the  lecture  with  more  particxpatxve 
activities,  such  as  role  playing, 
discussions,  etc. 

• Keep  the  lectures  brief;  they  should 

not  exceed  30  minutes.  ••*•'' 

• Supplement  lectures  with  the  use  of  a 
chalkboard  or  easal  pad.  Also,  when- 
ever possible  distribute  relevent 
handouts  at  the  end  of  your* lecture. 
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• Encourage  questions  from  the  group  and 
when  you  finish,  ask  a group  member 

to  summarize  the  key  points  of  your 
lecture. 

Team  Teaching 

This  method  involves  the  use  of  group  members  as  trainers. 
Some  guidelines  to  the  use  of  this  technique  are  as  follows: 

• Assign  two  trainees  to  present  the 
session.  This  will  give  them  a greater 
degree  of  confidence  than  if  only  one 
trainee  is  responsible,  and  will  lower 
their  anxiety  level. 

• Thoroughly  discuss  the  assigned  topic 

so  that  they  fully  understand  it.  Offer 
help  with  preparation  for  the  session. 

• Introduce  the  session. 


• If  the  session  slows  down,  join  in  and 
gst  it  going.  As  soon  as  it  is  moving 
forward  again,  let  the  Mtrainersn 
assume  control. 

* Ask  the  group  to  evaluate  the  session. 

-This  active  participation  in  the  educational  process  develops 
the  trainees’  interpersonal  skills,  especially  their  communi- 
cative skills.  Also,  acting  in  a leadership  role  with  the 
peer  group  is  bound  to  have  a positive  influence  on  self- 
confidence. 

Some  Additional  Training  Techniques 
Applicable  to  the  HIT  Model 


Occasionally,  the  trainer  will  want  to  supplement  the  model 
with  additional  techniques.  In  all  cases  he  should  familiarize 
himself  with  a technique  before  attempting  to  use  it.  An 
outline  list  of  several  appropriate  techniques  follows: 

* Assigned  Project  - the  instructor  assigns 
one  or  more  students  to  a special  task 
such  as:  finding  a solution  to  a given 

problem;  checking  a procedure  with  a 
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qualified  person;  or  report  on  a special 
reading.  The  assignment  should  be  care- 
fully explained  and  the  trainer  mus£  use 
the  project  material  as  he  specified  and 
make  a thorough  evaluation  of  it. 


Ouiz  - Written  or  oral  questions  on  some 
li^ict  of  traget  job.  The  group  should 
be  allowed  to  judge  and  discuss  the 
answers  after  the  quiz.  This  very  tradx- 
tional  technique  does  provide  the  trainer 
with  immediate  feedback  on  the  traxnees 
understanding  of  an  aspect  of  the  program, 
providing  the  quiz  is  valid. 


• p^I  T)i  scussion  - The  trainer  invxtes  one 
or  more  specialists  to  present  short  talks 
on  a relevant  subject  followed  by  a 
question  and  answer  period.  The  traxner 
should  introduce  the  specialists  and  act 
as  moderator.  This  type  of  sessxon  pro- 
vides a refreshing  change  of  pace. 


Kxercise  - The  instructor  assigns  the  ^ 
trainees  to  write  a description  of  a job- 
related  problem.  He  corrects  the  exercises 
and  returns  them  to  the  trainees.  He  should 
then  devote  some  discussion  time  to  the 
pxercise  This  type  of  exercise  can  stxmu- 
late  the'  trainees^ thinking  on  the  development 
and  use  of  proper  procedures. 
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Case  History:  Problems  with  Management 

Over  a Training  Session 


The  trainer  encourages  management  to  visit  training  sessions 
in  order  to  gain  their  commitment  to  the  HIT  process.  In 
some  instances,  managements  presence  at  a session  can  create 
problems  if  the  situation  is  not  properly  handled. 

This  case  history  involves  a medium  size  manufacturing 
company  in  a large  urban  area.  The  program  involved  up- 
grading plant  workers  to  higher  skilled  jobs.  The  trainer 
invited  another  trainer  (from  his  own  organization)  to  give 
a session  on  Black-White  interaction.  The  guest  trainer 
was  a young,  well-educated  Black. 

The  guest  trainer's  material  was  fairly  objective,  but  his 
presentation  was  dramatic  and  could  be  interpreted  as 
militant.  During  the  session  the  executive  vice-president 
of  the  firm,  also  a Black,  joined  the  session.  He  sat 
quietly  through  the  presentation,  but  his  expression 
indicated  that  he  was  very  upset.  At  the  conclusion,  he 
approached  the  regular  trainer  and  expressed  considerable 
displeasure  with  the  guest  trainer's  presentation.  He  was 
upset  to  find  Black  power  openly  advocated  in  the  session. 
However,  he  made  no  threats  to  end  the  program  or  interfere 
in  any  way  with  future  sessions. 

The  trainer  was  shaken  by  the  meeting  and  approached  the 
project  director  with  the  subject  upon. his  return  to  the 
office.  The  project  director  promptly  held  a meeting  with 
the  trainer,  the  guest  trainer  and  the  analytic  director 
(who  was  doing  a study  on  the  organization) . It  was  decided 
that  the  analytic  director,  who  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
executive  vice  president,  would  request  a meeting  with  him 
to  discuss  the  session. 

The  executive  vice  president  was  pleased  with  the  project's 
concern  and  agreed  to  a meeting  the  next  day.  The  analytic 
director  began  the  meeting  by  offering  no  excuses  and 
apologized  for  the  quality  of  the  sessions.  He  explained 
what  the  purposes  of  the  session  were,  and  why  it  was  a 
difficult  session  to  handle.  The  purpose  had  been  to  draw 
out  of  the  trainees  some  idea  of  their  self-concept.  This 
information  would  be  invaluable  to  the  trainer  in  designing 
and  conducting  future  sessions.  The  executive  vice  president 
agreed  with  the  usefulness  of  such  information  and  expressed 
an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  it. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  the  president  and  executive 
vice  president  asked  for  a second  program.  They  also  made 
job  offers  to  several  persons  at  the  project. 

Questions: 

What  steps,  if  any,  could  the  trainer  have  taken  to  prevent 
this  situation  from  occurring? 

Did  he  handle  the  situation  properly  when  it  did  occur? 
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Techniques  and  Procedures  for  HandliTrp- 
Skill  Training  Sessions 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  the  trainer's  role  is 
preparation  for  the  presentation  of  skill  training  sessions. 
obvio^s  that  the  trainer  cannot  be  an  expert  in  every 

fncoun5ers  at  a multiplicity  of  organizations. 
For  instance,  m a given  year  a typical  trainer  would  have  to 
be  an  expert  machinist,  medical  coder,  electronics  inspector 
injection  moulding  machine  operator,  sheet  metal  welder 
e5?*  ^ only  course  available  to  the  trainer  is  to  rely  on 

S.Jn^  resources  within  the  plant  and  consultants  from  out- 

rl,P^ant‘  Actually>  the  cost  of  outside  consultants 
limits  their  use  so  that,  in  reality,  the  trainer  will  have 
to  rely  almost  totally  on  in-plant  assistance. 

If  the  program  was  properly  sold  to  management,  they  will  be 

thl  t^aiCer  wil1  be  callinS  on  in-plant  persons 
to  handle  most  of  the  technical  skill  sessions.  However 

the  trainer  must  still  ''sell''  the  idea  to  the  supervisor^  at 
tial  meeting  with  them,  because  they  will  be  asked  to 
conduct  skill  sessions  or  suggest  someone  who  can  or  be  in 

some  way  instrumental  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  skill 
training.  XJ- 


Procedure  for  Working  with  Skill'  Resource  Versons 

• During  the  JTA  phase  the  trainer  should 
familiarize  himself  with  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  job  as  much  as  is  practical. 

• He  should  assign  specific  topics  to  his  skill 
resource  people  and  assist  them  in  preparing 
lesson  plan  outlines. 

• Whenever  possible,  he  should  rehearse  his 
skill  resource  people  and, offer  construc- 
tive critique  of  their  training  techniques. 

• Whenever  possible,  he  should  rehearse  his 
skill  resource  people  and  offer  construc- 
tive critique  of  their  training  techniques. 

• The  trainer  'should  attend  all  skill 
sessions  and  assist  the  resource  people  in 
every .way  possible. 
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• Following  the  session  the  trainer  should 
discuss  the  skill  resource  person's  session 
with  him,  offering  helpful  suggestions  for 
improving  his  training  technique  if  this 
seems  appropriate. 

A Four- Step  Method  of  Skill  Training 
Step  I - Preparation 

• Put  the  trainees  at  ease  by  reassuring 
them  and  finding  out  what  they  already 
know  about  the  job. 

® State  the  purpose  of  the  job,  its 
importance,  and  its  relation  to  other 
jobs. 

• Offer  some  means  of  motivation  for  learning. 
This  may  be  the  job-intrinsic  factors  of 
interest,  ease,  satisfaction,  importance, 
etc. 

• Be  sure  the  trainees  are  comfortably 
situated  so  that  everyone  can  see  and 
hear. 


Step  II  - Presentation 

• Present  the  skill  step  by  step. 

• Tell  what  you  are  doing  and  why. 

• Stress  each  key  point  clearly,  illustrating 
by  example. 

• Take  up  one  point  at  a time,  repeat  as 
often  as  necessary.  Encourage  questions. 

You  can  make  your  presentation  of  the  task  either  by  ex- 
plaining or  demonstrating,  depending  on  which  is  more 
effective  and  convenient. 


Ask  questions  at  regular  intervals  to  determine  how  much 
the  group  understands.  Don't  adopt  a patronizing  tone  or 
attitude  toward  the  trainees.  If  they  knew  the  job,  they 
wouldn't  be  there.  Let  the  group  feel  that  all  of  you  are 
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accomplishing  a job  together.  When  you  demonstrate,  take 
one  step  at  a time  and  make  sure  your  pace  is  slow  enough  so 
that  the  trainees  understand  what  is  being  done. 

Step  III  - Application 

• Direct  the  trainees  to  do  the  job  and 
correct  errors  immediately. 

• Direct  the  trainees  to  tell,  show,  explain 
key  points  and  make  sure  they  know  why 
each  step  exists. 

This  is  where  trainees  begin  to  learn  by  doing.  In  this 
training  step,  they  are  asked  to  try  out  each  operation, 
step  by  step,  as  it  has  been  explained  and  shown  to  them. 
When  some  steps  of  an  operation  have  been  learned  well, 
correct  individuals  on  those  steps  not  performed  properly. 
Always  try  to  compliment  before  you  criticize.  For  example, 
you  might  say,  "Bob,  you  did  a good  job  that  time,  but  here 
is  a suggestion  that  might  help.” 

Once  they  have  the  know  how,  only  practice  will  enable  the 
trainees  to  do  the  job  faster.  Remind  them  that  speed  and 
skill  come  with  practice. 

Step  IV  - Follow-Up  (Evaluate) 

Trainees’  work  should  be  inspected  regularly  to  prevent  them 
from  acquiring  wrong  habits  in  doing  the  job.  It's  up  to 
the  trainer  to  return  to  the  plant  setting  from  time  to  time 
to  find  out  how  the  trainees  are  getting  along. 

The  trainer's  attitude  at  this  point  can  make  the  difference 
between  the  trainees  being  nervous  or  at  ease.  Encourage 
and  compliment  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  offer  whatever 
help  and  advice  is  needed. 

On  the  Job  Training 

Whenever  possible,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
trainees  to  spend  the  fifth  day  of  every  week  at  on-the- 
job  training  for  the  target  job.  Following  each  OJT  session, 
the  trainer  should  contact  the  supervisor  for  feedback  on 
each  trainee's  performance.  The  trainer  should  utilize  this 
feedback  to  determine  the  pace  and  content  of  future  skill 
sessions. 
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The  day  following  the  OJT  f aSr“Sceptlons  of 

feedback  from  the  traxnees  to  signs 

the  experience.  He  sho  fP  he  trairiees.  This  might 

of  discouragement  on  the  part  - ^ resentment  from 

be  an  indication  that  they  are  mee this 

the  supervisors^and/or^orkers^  ^ J.  target  job 

xs  the  case,  Ui  alter  his  negative  attxtude  toward 

supervxsor(s)  to  try  appeal  to  social  consciousness 

hiS  nct°a^snccessfuin method  of  dealing  with  super- 

1S  usually  not  a succes  longevity  may  appear  to  be 

visors  whose  job  strfss  the  positive 

thr^®l  aspects  of  the  training  program  and  how  the 
supervisor  will  benefit  from  a trained  work  crew. 

P^parsal  f o'**  * HIT  Program 

Prior  to  presenting  each  HIT  program  the^ainershouid^have 
a brief  rehearsal  with  personnel  in  h^  crain8rJ  feedback  on 

purpose  of  the  rehearsal  x S . v7iH  enable  him  to 

his  material  and  its  presen  “SSio.  It “houtd  also  pro- 

avoid  some  problems  in  the  c . h has  a g00d 

vide  him  with  additional  confidence  that 

program  to  present. 

A few  brief  guidelines  for  a typical  rehearsal  are: 

• A minimum  of  two  hours  is  necessary  for 
a meaningful  rehearsal  — four  hours 
would  be  ideal, 

• The  rehearsal  should  be  for  at  leaot  three 
persons  (more  if  possible)  who  are 

to  judge  both  the  material  and  the  Presents, 
tion  (ideally  other  project  training  staff). 

• The  trainer  should  handout  his  session 
outline  plan  indicating  the  number  of 
sessions  to  be  covered,  the  purpose  of 
each  session,  and  the  sub- topics  to  be 
covered. 

• Since  a typical  HIT  program  requires  forty 
hours,  the  trainer  should  present  only 
highlights  of  several  key  sessions. 
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The  group  should  be  encouraged  to  openly 
judge  and  discuss  the  program  and  make 
positive  suggestions  for  improving  its 
quality. 


Ongoing  Evaluation  of  the  Training  Program 


A common  mistake  made  in  most  training  programs  is  to  wait 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  program  and  then  request  from  the 
trainees  a formal  evaluation  of  the  program.  The  philosophy 
implicit  in  this  procedure  is  that  the  trainer  J earns  better 
training  techniques  from  past  mistakes.  But  why  allow  these 
mistakes  to  continue  during  a given  program?  To  be  effective 
and  meaningful,  evaluation  must  occur  at  every  session.  The 
short-term  feedback  provided  by  this  procedure  allows  the 
trainer  to  take  immediate  remedial  action. 


Methods  for  Ongoing  Evaluations 


Evaluation  is  not  necessarily  a formally  documented  procedure. 
The  trainers  should  be  requested  to  evaluate  the  program  on 
a continuous  basis.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  trainer 
tc  elicit  these  evaluations  from  the  trainees. 

Several  guidelines  to  follow  are: 


• Observation  of  the  trainees  can  provide 
the  trainer  with  immediate  feedback  for 
a session  or  part  of  one. 

• Periodically,  request  a trainee  to 
summarize  the  key  points  of  the  session. 

• When  the  trainer  has  a rapport  with  the 
group,  he  should  occasionally  request 
their  feedback  during  a session.  For 
instance,  the  trainer  may  ask  a trainee, 
who  is  considered  to  be  candid,  whether 
the  session  is  drifting  off  course. 

• The  key  to  die  success  of  this  type  of 
on-going  evaluation  is  a permissive 
relaxed  rapport  established  with  the 
trainees.  The  way  in  which  the  trainer 
responds  to  their  criticism  and 
suggestions  will  determine  the  kind  of 
feedback  he  receives. 
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• The  trainer  should  never  appear  defensive 
when  the  feedback  requested  turnsoutt 
he  critical;  even  if  it  is  criticai  of 
the  trainer  as  an  instructor.  The  trainer 
must  strive  for  objectivity. 

• Criticism  might  be  only  an  o£ 

hostility  from  one  trainee.  Ask  other 
trainees  if  they  believe  the  criticism  is 

valid.  Foster  a group  discussion  iist«i 
become  argumentative  personally  but  Usten^ 
carefully  and  respectfully.  A cairn 
in  the  face  of  hostility  will  engender 
support  from  the  other  trainees. 

• By  responding  to  criticism  openly,  die 
trainer  sets  a good  example  for  the 
trainees.  Try  to  show  them  how  such 
criticism  is  a means  for  the  trainer 
growth  and  development.  Let  thg^toow 

that  the  trainer's  criticisms  of  their 

performance  are  meant  to  be  o p 

the  same  way. 

• Finally,  non-directive  response  to 
ciiticiki  contributes  to  the f trainees 
confindence  and  growth.  Don  t even 
patronize  them.  If  the  advice  seems 
inappropriate,  tell  them  so  and  give 
Masons  for  your  judgment.  # ^n't  respond 
favorably  to  their  suggestions  and  then 
fail  to  implement  them,  unless  an  explana- 
tion is  offered. 

vitial  Evaluation  of  the  Program 

, j * +-v,Q  laef  session  the  trainer  might  want  to 

: the  endofthe  1 t evaluation  o£  the  program.  If 

squest  a nn-1,  . c(.  durine  the  program  an 

riticism  has  been  ^en  and  ho  d ^ handinf  out  the 

wriest  evaluation  can  be  expectea  fcr  their  on.going 
valuation  form,  thank  Rt  th eir  continued  honesty 

°so  thafP their01  ev aluat i on s will  assist  you  in 
esigning^ better  programs  for  future  trainees. 

he  following  is  a suggested  form  for  the  trainees  evaluation 
f the  program: 
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GUIDELINE  QUESTIONS  FOR  TRAINEE 
EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


1.  In  general,  would  you  say  that  you  liked  the  program 
or  disliked  it?  Why?  K 5 


2.  Did  the  program  live  up  to  what  you  expected  it  would 

e.  If  not,  please  explain,  mentioning  some  of  the 
differences. 


3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  material  covered  so  far  in  the 
program  will  be  useful  to  you  in  training?  Give 
reasons  why  or  why  not. 


4.  Has  there  been  anything  in  the  program  you  consider  a 

waste  of  time?  Please  explain  which  session  seemed  to 
be  unnecessary  and  why. 


5.  How  do  you  think  the  training  program  could  be  improved? 
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in  the  training  program? 


7.  Please  describe  briefly  ^^“out^e  had  with 
training,  program  and  course  maren  y 
your  co-workers  and  supervisors? 


8. 


Please  explain  any  unusual  dif  ^^“^on^Se^0 
experienced  because  of  your  participation  m 

training  program. 


9 . Additional  Comments . 
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PHASE  V ~ POST  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 


Follow-up  Letter  to  Management 


Within  one  week  following  the  completion  of  the  training 
program,  the  trainer  should  draft  a letter  of  thanks  to  be 
sent  to  management.  The  letter  should  restate  the  program's 
objectives  as  well  as  contain  a brief  commentary  evaluating 
the  outcome.  This  document  should  also  express  the  Project's 
hope  to  assist  the  organization  in  future  training  programs. 
If  there  has  been  a specific  agreement  concerning  additional 
programs,  mention  this,  also. 

The  letter  must  be  approved  by  your  Training  Director.  It 
is  to  be  typed  on  Project  stationery  and  to  be  signed  by 


the  trainer 


t 
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FOLLOW-UP  LETTER  (SAMPLE) 


January  6,  1969 


Mr.  J.  Jones 
President 

XYZ  Plastics  Company 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Let  me  express  again  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  fine 
cooperation  you  and  your  staff  gave  members  of  our  staff 
during  our  recent  training  program  at  your  plant.  Whenever 
an  endeavor  of  this  sort  is  undertaken,  it  is  anticipated 
that  a number  of  unexpected  problems  will  arise.  However, 
in  looking  back  on  the  five-week  program  at  XYZ,  we 
encountered  only  a few  difficulties  which  were  all  quickly 
worked  out . 

In  keeping  with  our  contract  agreement,  I include  an 
evaluation  of  the  men  who  participated  in  the  training 
program.  Listed  below  are  the  names  of  those  who  completed 
the  program.  For  the  purposes  of  a positive  evaluation  I 
have  separated  them  into  the  categories  of  Exceptional, 

Above  Average,  and  Average.  My  evaluation  is  based  primarily 
on  classroom  participation;  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary 
for  you  to  obtain  a .performance  evaluation  in  order  to  have  a 
complete  appraisal  of  their  individual  ability. 


Exceptional 


Above  Average 


Average 


U.  A.  Darkins 
W.  R.  Dyer 


J.  D'Amico 


W.  Frazer 
L.  Harper 


J.  Richardson 


H.  Bonilla 
R.  J.  Early 
J.  Kenemer 


A.  Reaccuglia 
S.  A.  Rizzo 


G.  Sulin 
M.  Simon 


J.  E.  Sharp* 


*Proposed  future  plant  trainer 
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Above  evaluation  includes  judgments  of  the  men  based  on  the 
^ qualities:  class  participation,  individual  oral 

examination,  a classroom  exercise  which  tested  both  their 
visual  acuteness  and  their  manual  dexterity,  and  a final 
written  exercise  which  tested  their  retention  of  basic 
ma  erial.  The  final  exercise  also  served  as  a reinforce- 
ment  for  each  individual;  it  enabled  him  to  see  exactly  how 
much  of  the  material  he  had  been  able  to  retain.  7 

As  per  our  telephone  conversation  of  January  4 1969  T 

will  make  myself  available  to  you,  if  necessar^,  to  * 
finalize  this  evaluation. 

In  answer  to  your  question  of  several  weeks  ago  pertaining 
to  curriculum  for  both  the  phase  2 session  and  the  future 
phase  3 session  to  be  held  at  your  organization,  I will 

prepare  the  notebooks  for  you  for  both  of  these  additional 
training  programs. 

In  closing  let  me  express  to  you  the  best  wishes  of  both 
D£rector,  our  Director  of  Training,  who  asked  to  be 
remembered  to  you,  and  who  join  me  in  wishing  you  every 
success  with  the  graduates.  Y 


Very  truly  yours. 


me 
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visit  to  die  Organization 

Approximately  two  weeks  after  former 

Director  should  return  to  «e  Pi  >^dSSs.  new  Job 

trainees  have  actually  recerv  should  be  advised 

titles,  and  salary  i . ^d  also  near  the  end  of 

of  this  desire  at  the-h®St  iner  should  observe  the  type  of 
the  training  cycle.  The  former  trainees  to  check 

work  that  is  being  performed  by  .he  ^ initial 

agr eement'be tween  S ^r^inee?^'* 

^La^i^8srx^£n^^ty  did  not 

end  at  the  termination  of  the  tram  g P gr 
A follow-up  report  describing  this  visit^shou^^^^  ±n 

with  the  Project's  Training  Director^  should  be 

terms  of  the  training  Programs  °r^|uati®n_  The  trainer 

mwde^bbetsenliSveato°?he" ‘Relationships  that  have  developed 

fe^^nDthSeenf^rtrainees  andntheir  na^co-workers^r,  if 

the  program  involved  a Pr°“  trainee  and^is  new  subordinates, 
the  relationship  between  the  trainband  ^ iEpressions  of 

The  trainer  should  at.empt  » ne°1  promoted  workers, 

those  who  are  now  supervi  g brief  talk  with  each  of 

These  steps  can  be  accomplxshed  * ^ a check 

the  former  trainees  ^“^^eL^pressions  of  the  new 
wxth  management  w^  - should  be  informal  and  casual, 

trainees.  These  dxscussx  b ± discussion  of  progress 

It  is  also  an  opportune  txme  to  begin  ai*^ 

on  a second  cycle  program.  ; 


Assist  Org?ni‘  zation  With  Next  HIT  Proj 


ram 


0 
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Manuals 

their  own,  t*16  f thev  will  be  responsible  for  pro 

viding°SS;  o«uals’for  programs  which  they  conduct. 

r.ompanv  Trainer 

, .ta,  .-be  company  trainer  will  not  have  had  any 

Chances  are  that  the  comp  y ^ need  assistance  with 

formal  training  ^ the  company  trainer  will 

SuaflyTaT^rf  thS  Ihe  iormal  amount  of  anxiety  that 
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every  trainer  faces  before  commencing  a new  program.  When- 
ever possible,  the  project's  HIT  trainer  should  plan  to 
attend  the  first  few  sessions  of  the  new  program.  The  HIT 
trainer's  presence  may  provide  the  new  company  trainer  with 
an  added  sense  of  security.  In  addition,  he  might  criticize 
the  company  trainer's  program,  thus  providing  him  with 
valuable  "feedback"  on  his  performance.  Also,  the  trainer 
might  suggest  means  of  improving  these  sessions  as  well  as 
the  overall  training  program.  However,  during  the  sessions 
he  should  not  control  them  but  merely  act  as  back-up  to  the 
company  trainer. 


The  Monograph 

Within  30  days  after  each  graduation,  the  trainer  should 
prepare  a monograph  outlining  the  problems,  highlights,  and 
changes  which  took  place  during  each  training  program. 

The  form  and  material  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  finished 
monograph  will  be  extrapolated  from  his  weekly  observation 
reports.  The  trainer  will  be  responsible  for  preparing  a 
rough  draft  of  the  monograph,  which  is  not  to  include  any 
charts.  These  should  be  given  to  his  Director. 

The  monograph  is  an  invaluable  tool  for  evaluating  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  HIT  concept. 


pmn »T  vwi 


■»«•?  J^,V? 
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rase  wi storv : Trainer  Follow-up 

A^a-r  Comnl  etion  of  HIT  Program 


One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  trainer  is  to  see  that 
management  cariies  out  the  letter  of  agreement  components. 
An  alert  trainer  begins  to  do  this  long  before  t e 
completioi^of  a program  as  the  following  case  hxstory 

indicates . 


This  ©articular  program  took  place  in  a large,  urban  prxvate 
bosDital  The  program  involved  the  upgrading  of  persons 
vSiouT iobs  in  the  dietary  division  to  supervxsory 
fiSsI  i-e-,  i working  supervisory  position  The  program 
involved  nine  trainees  all  of  whom  were  Black. 


„ . _ the  trainer  became  concerned  about  the 

Se?  feere  was  no  question  as  to  the  sincerity 

ol  Se  hospital's  management.  However,  after  _graduatxon  the 
aides  would  report  to  three  supervxsors  =llofwhcmwere 
^ite  Ld  had  considerable  seniority  with  the  hospxtal.  All 
supervisors  openly  resented  the  HIT  program.  Whxle 
^Py  wS  Sghly  skilled  technicians,  they  had  never  recexved 
supervisory  training.  They  viewed  the  program  as  a 
direct  threat  to  their  positions, 


The  trainer  began  informal  talks  with  the  director  of_5^e 
dietary  division  concerning  this  potential  problem, 
^rectorshared  the  trainer's  view.  However,  it  was  decided 
that  they  would  wait  to  see  what  happened  after  graduation. 


by  the  program  and  were  now  extremely  disappointed  over  the 
failure  to  be  "really"  upgraded. 


The  trainer  immediately  conferred  with  the  director  of  the 
division  and  the  hospital's  training  coordinator.  When  they  _ 
had  previously  conferred,  during  the  program,  it  was  suggeste 
that?they  investigate  what  supervisory  development  programs 
we?e  offeredin  the  area.  An  excellent  program  ^ hospital 
supervisors  existed  and  the  division  director  agreed  to  send 
the  three  supervisors  to  the  program. 


The  attitude  of  the  three  supervisors  toward  the  trainees 
improved  the  day  they  started  the  new  program.  One  month 
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after  the  graduation  the  trainer  returned  again  and  held 
informal  discussions  with  the  supervisory  aides.  Everyone 
interviewed  agreed  that  they  were  now  allowed  to  function 
in  the  new  positions.  Their  morale  was  high  and  the 
hospital  was  pleased  with  their  performance. 

Questions: 

Although  everything  eventually  worked  out,  do  you  agree  with 
the  way  the  trainer  handled  the  situation? 

What  would  you  have  done  if  you  were  that  trainer? 
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Introduction 

"We  cannot  be  all  masters,  nor  all  masters 
cannot  be  truly  follow  d. 

By  now  the  alert  reader  ^ ® Jt-t i ^ a\ echniqu? for 

than  a mere  up^ading  progr  , the  trainer  spends 

there  is  leg^^^“ep£ogress  of  the  newly  upgraded 
4o£e“r^o£  /or/ers^et  to  be  ^d  is  bo  no 
small  degree  dependent  on  ^^“se7the  failures  of 

upg^ading^program^^because  those  programs  were  overtly  or 
coSrt£  sabotaged  by  first-line  supervision. 

Supervisory  Training 

* /-.**  frith  the  HIT  process  has  resulted  in  our 

£ixr-£r~t^ 

XSm“w  rXns  ^eco^ending  this  dichotomous 
approach: 

• The  supervisor  has  been  referred  to,  not 
inappropriately  as  the  forgotten  man  xn 
industry.  12  In  most  org^xzatxonshexs 
caught  between  management  and  the  worker 
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and  not  accepted  as  a member  by  either 
group.  He  has  neither  the  prerogatives 
of  management  nor  the  security  of  union 
membership . 

• The  supervisor  is  usually  the  victim  of 
the  "sheepskin  psychosis . " He  has  worked 
his  way  up  from  the  line  to  what  is 
almost  certainly  a dead-end  job.  Without 
the  college  degree,  which  he  usually  does 
not  possess,  he  will  not  enter  the  ranks 
of  management . 

• Often  the  supervisor  is  of  European  ex- 

traction, descended  from  one  of  the 
earlier  immigrant  groups:  Irish, 

Italian  or  Polish  are  typical  ethnic 
backgrounds . He  is  probably  a first 
generation  American,  the  first  of  his 
family  to  achieve  a middle- class  status. 

He  lives  in  a better  part  of  the  city 
but  not  in  the  more  "secure"  and  affluent 
suburbs.  It  is  he  and  his  family  who  feel 
" threatened"  by  the  arrival  of  the  new 
immigrants  from  the  South  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  "threat"  is  partially  psychological 
and  in  part  real,  i.e.,  reduction  in 

property  values,  disintegration  of  school 
system,  etc. 

• In  general,  the  supervisor  is  insecure 
both  in  his  job  and  home  life.  Both  on 
the  job  and-  at  home  he  often  perceives 
the  problem  as  "those  people"  who  are 
pressing  him  for  his  job  and  to  live  on 
his  street.  His  behavior  is  at  best  not 
very  supportive  and  at  worst  overtly 
hostile. 

For  all  these  reasons  conducting  a human  relations  training 
program  for  supervision  seems  a necessary  part  of  an  upgrading 
program  that  could  be  interpreted  as  only  compounding  the 
problems  that  already  exist  for  the  supervisor.  The 
supervisors ' training  program  can  be  rewarding  to  all  concerned 
if  it  accomplishes  the  following  goals: 
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• It  should  give  the  supervisors  a greater 
sense  of  security  because  they  are  bexng 
provided  an  opportunity  to  advance  thexr 

own  skills. 

■ The  program  -Jill  also  indicate  some  degree 
of  commitment  towards  them  on  the  part  of 
management . 

• The  new  managerial  skills  should  axd  the 
supervisor  in  his  every  day  work. 

• The  emphasis  on  racial  problems  should 
increase  his  understanding  of  thxs  complex 
area  and,  this  is  bound  to  favorably  xn- 
fluence  his  behavior  toward  minorxty- group 
workers . 

• The  program  may  help  unfreeze  management's 
attitude  toward  promoting  competent  super- 
visors into  middle  management  positions . 

ft.  subject  of  supervisory  training,  in  and  by  itself, 

f or^r^Soses^^s ' vowTw® 

£°orde?  8^f  ^f/hVST1^  “at r£c^g£m  vil! 

its  Swf^ique  demands  of  a curriculum.  .This  general 

curriculum'development^proces^^Fo^the^convenience  of  the 

S-&  fpfc^e^f^  S^^of'^  ch^ti0 

appears  on  pages  142-143 . 

tTw*  Thporv  of  Supervisory  Management 

rh^-rrr?^  of  the  Historical  Development  of  Modern 
Management  Thought 

The  purpose  of  this  session  should  be  to  give  the  participants 
a perspective  on  the  field  of  management.  Topics  that 
should  be  briefly  covered  are: 

• Taylor’s  views  on  management, 

» Fayol's  development  of  management  principles, 
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• The  Hawthorne  Studies, 

• Lewin's  studies  on  leadership, 

• Theory  X and  Theory  Y,  participative 
management. 

The  changes  in  management  theory  should  be  related  to  on- 
going changes  in  the  social,  psychological  and  economic 
structure  of  the  nation. 

Leadership  Styles 

The  purpose  of  this  session  should  be  to  provide  the  partici- 
pant with  an  objective  frame  of  reference  for  understanding 
and  evaluating  leadership  styles;  his  own  and  others.  Topics 
that  should  be  covered  are  Blake's  managerial  grid;  tests 
that  are  available  for  evaluating  leadership  styles;  and 
Likert's  general  versus  close  supervision  and  the  results 
of  these  antithetical  styles. 

Lecture  and  discussion.  (2  hours) 

Communication  Theory  and  Practice 

The  purpose  of  this  session  should  be  to  introduce  the 
participant  to  the  complexity  and  importance  of  communication. 
Topics  to  be  briefly  covered  are: 

• Communication  as  the  basis  of  culture. 

• Verbal  and  non-verbal  communication. 

• Perception. 

• A study  of  communication  nets  in  small 
groups  and  their  affect  on  the  groups 
production  and  cohesiveness. 

One-way  versus  two-way  communication. 

Lecture,  discussion  and  exercises.  (4  hours) 

Motivating  Employees 

The  purpose  of  this  session  should  be  to  provide  the  participant 
with  a better  understanding  of  how  to  motivate  his  employees. 


• Maslow's  hierarchy  of  needs  theory. 

• The  role  of  money  and  other  extrinsic 
rewards  in  motivation. 

• The  role  of  intrinsic  rewards. 

• The  meaning  and  results  of  job  satisfaction. 

Lecture  and  discussion.  (2  hours) 

Group  Exercise  on  Human  Relations  Theory 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  give  the  participants  an 
opportunity  to  use  their  new  knowledge  to  solve  a simulated 
supervisory  level  problem.  The  problem  should  deal  with  an 
interpersonal  relations  issue  and  involve  leadership, 
communications  and  motivation. 

The  first  hour  should  be  devoted  to  group  work  on  the  problem 
and  the  second  hour  to  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
solution. 

Case  study  method  and  discussion.  (2  hours) 

Supervisory  Human  Relations  Skills 

Skill  Practice  in  Giving  Orders  and  Instructions 
to  Subordinates 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  develop  the  interpersonal 
skills  of  the  participants.  The  session  should  build  on  the 
theoretical  foundation  developed  in  earlier  sessions. 

Emphasis  in  this  session  should  be  on  practicing  effective 
techniques  of  giving  orders  and  instructions.  An  excellent 
film  to  supplement  this  session  is  "Instructions  or  Obstruc- 
tions" which  features  Dr.  Paul  Pigors.  It  is  available  from 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Rockville,  Maryland. 

Lecturette,  film,  role  playing,  group  critique.  (2  hours) 

Skill  Practice  in  Effective  Disciplining  Techniques 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  increase  the  participant's 
skill  in  handling  an  extremely  difficult  area  of  interpersonal 
relations.  The  emphasis  is  on  skill  practice  followed  by 
group  critique.  The  instructor  must  emphasize  the  use  of 
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discipline  as  a positive  management  tool  and  not  as  a means 
of  punishment. 
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Skill  Practice  in  Handling  the  Performance 
Appraisal  Interview 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  enable  the  participants 
to  use  the  performance  appraisal  as  an  effective  supervisory 
tool.  Their  confidence  must  be  developed  so  that  this  kind 
of  interview  becomes  a positive  management  act  rather  than 
an  uncomfortable  and  negative  duty  that  must  be  performed. 
The  instructor  should  introduce  the  participants  to  the 
’’sandwich  technique":  opening  on  a positive  note,  followed 

by  criticism  and  finally  closing  on  a positive  note.  The 
value  of  the  performance  appraisal,  as  a management  tool, 
should  be  emphasized.  This  should  be  primarily  a skill 
practice  session. 

Lecturette,  role  playing,  critique.  (2  hours) 

Conference  Leadership  Techniques 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  increase  the  participant's 
ability  to  obtain  effective  group  decisions.  The  trend  of 
management’s  thinking  today  is  to  involve  persons,  at  all 
levels  in  the  organization,  in  the  decision-making  process. 
In  order  to  implement  thi^  .ind  of  supervision,  one  must  be 
able  to  conduct  effective  group  meetings.  For  the  topics  to 
be  covered  in  this  session,  review  relevant  sections  on 
leading  group  discussions  in  Phase  IV  of  Chapter  III. 

Lecturette,  guided  discussion  group.  (2  hours) 

Race  Relations  in  the  Organization 

An  Overview  of  Negro  History 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  provide  the  participants 
with  an  objective  view  of  their  crew.  This  will  serve  as  a 
first  step  in  changing  some  of  their  racial  attitudes.  Some 
of  the  key  topics  to  cover  in  this  session  are: 

• The  cultural  heredity  of  the  American 
Negro.  Discussion  of  the  early  nations 
and  their  advanced  culture  in  West 
Africa. 
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• The  slave  trade  between  Africa  and  the 
United  States. 

• The  pre- civil  war  period. 

• The  period  from  1865  through  1890;  the 
regression  in  race  relations. 

• The  period  from  1890  to  1955. 

• The  early  civil  rights  movement. 

• The  rise  of  Black  nationalism. 

• The  confused  present. 


Lecture,  guided  group  discussion.  (2  to  4 hours) 

Racism  in  America 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  build  on  the  topic  of 
Negro  history  and  continue  to  increase  the  knowledge  base, 
and  objectivity  of  the  participant.  Some  key  topics  in  this 
session  are: 


• The  status  of  the  slave  in  America  as 
opposed  to  the  status  of  the  slave  in 
other  civilizations.  This  is  examined 
as  a primary  root  of  today's  dilemma. 

• A socio-psychological  perspective  on 
racism. 

• The  different  problems  faced  by  the 
Southern  Negro  immigrant  as  contrasted 
with  the  earlier  immigrant  groups. 

• The  use  of  Black  nationalism  as.  a 
response  to  white  racism. 

• The  problem  put  in  a proper  perspective 
as  "the  white  problem"  in  America. 


Lecture,  guided  discussion  group.  (2  hours) 
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Dealing  with  the  Underemployed.  Minority-Group 
Worker  on  an  Interpersonal  Level 


The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  increase  the  participant's 
interpersonal  competence  in  dealing  with  this  group.  This 
should  be  a "how  to"  skill  session.  Some  of  the  topics  that 
should  be  covered  are  the  cultural  differences  between  under 
employed  minority- group  worker  and  the  white  (or  Black) 
middle  class  supervisor.  Also  there  should  be  some  skill 
practice  in  interviewing,  instructing  and  disciplining  this 
worker . 


Supervisory  Development  Game  Wrap-up 

The  purpose  of  this  last  session  is  to  "test"  the  partici- 
pants on  a simulated  problem  that  directly,  or  indirectly 
encompasses  most  of  the  subjects  covered  during  the  program. 
An  in-basket  exercise  would  suit  the  purposes  of  this 
session.  (See  pages  137  to  141  in  this  Chapter).  There  are 
a variety  of  supervisory  level  in-baskets  available. 

The  first  hour  should  be  individual  activity  on  the  in- 
basket.  The  second  hour  should  be  devoted  to  a critique  of 
various  solutions  by  the  group. 

In-basket,  critique.  (2  hours) 

Additional  Training  Techniques  and  Methods 
for  Supervisory  Programs 

Case  Method  - Techniques  of  Presentation 

A case  illustration,  usually  open-ended,  is  prepared  and 
given  to  participants  (frequently  in  advance  of  training 
meeting).  Trainer  then  raises  the  questions  to  the  group 
on  how  they  would  handle  the  problem  or  problems.  This 
method  can  be  varied  by  three  other  approaches: 

• General  discussion  among  participants 
with  trainer  probing  but  not  answering; 

• Sub-groups  work  on  aspects  of  the  problem, 
bring  back  their  answers,  the  rest  of 
group  analyzes  them,  and  the  trainer  probes 
further ; 


• Role  play  parts  of  the  situation;  the 
trainer  encourages  two  or  three  members 
to  try  out  solutions. 

Case  Method  - Trainer  Roles 

• Information  giving  - hands  out  or  reads 
the  case,  clarifies  elements  in  the  case. 

0 Boundary  setter  ~ indicates  ground  rules, 
defines  areas  of  relevance. 

• Prober  - raises  diagnostic  questions  to 
push  thinking  deeper. 

• Reality  tester  - tests  solutions. 

• Procedural  technician  — puts  group  xnto 
sub-groups,  receives  reports,  calls  for 
summaries  or  summarizes. 

• Role  play  director  - sets  up  role  play 
situations,  sets  up  observer  schedules, 
receives  observer  reports,  reality  tests 
with  players. 

Some  Notes  on  Using  the  Cas-e  Methods 

• Establish  permissive  atmosphere. 

0 Be  sure  everyone  understands  the  case  data. 

• Guide  group  to  analyze  the  data. 

• Trainer  should  stimulate  discussion  by 
probing,  questioning,  reality  testing,  etc. 

• Trainer  may  give  a position  on  problem 
but  not  at  beginning. 

0 Trainer  must  have  an  open  mind  about 
solutions  to  the  problem. 

• Trainer  should  diagnose  particular  group 
and  case,  and  devise  methods  of  optimum 
handling.  There  is  no  formula. 


Incident  Process 


This  process  consists  of  the  following  phases: 

• Trainees  study  an  "incident,"  a written 
statement  which  is  distributed  to  the 
group.  This  describes  some  event  culled 
from  a case  and  calls  for  a fairly 
^-fficult  decision.  In  working  on  it 
members  are  assigned  a specific  collective 
r°le»  such  as  arbitrator,  foreman, 
steward,  etc. 

• Members  engage  in  a period  of  fact-finding. 
In  tills  phase,  they  interview  the  leader  in 
order  to  assemble  enough  information  to 
recreate  the  entire  situation.  At  the  end 
or  the  phase,  a member  summarizes  the  kev 
facts. 


• The  central  issue  is  decided  upon. 

• Each  member  writes  a brief  decision  and 
outlines  his  supporting  reasons. 

• The  group  discusses  the  case  in  general 
terms  to  see  what  can  be  learned  from  it 
for  prevention  of  similar  difficulties 
in  the  future. 

Trainer  Roles  and  Functions  in  Incident  Pro 

In  this  method,  three  leading  positions  must  be  filled: 


• The  leader,  who  is  charged  with  the 
responsibiliuy  of  selecting  a case  study 
preparing  effective  teaching  plan,  and 
then  leading  the  discussion  so  that  all 
members  benefit. 


The  Observer,  who  is  expected  to  take  notes 
and  write  a report  on  the  session,  including 
not  only  an  objective  digest  of  what  takes 
place,-  but  also  his  own  comments  and 
recommendations. 


• The  program  administrator,  who  directs  the 
program  and  retains  executive  responsibility 
for  all  work  done  by  the  group. 

The  In-Basket  - a Definition 

The  in-basket  case  is  a selection  of  about  15  letters,  notes 
and  other  materials  that  stop  at  a particular  man's  (your 
student's)  desk.  In  the  simulated  firm,  the  in-basket  yields 
the  written  links  with  all  other  segments  of  the  business  and 
also,  to  varying  degrees,  the  written  communications  within 
the  office.  These  papers  are  the  basis  for  the  training 
situation.  Where  either  a decision  or  its  results  are  dis- 
puted, the  relevant  papers  provide  (or  should)  the  justifica- 
tion for  actions  taken.  The  typical  In-Basket  may  deal  with 
one  specific  problem  or  may  range  as  far  as  the  very  general 
problem(s)  with  a large  number  of  variables. 

The  trainee's  job  is  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
draw  the  issues,  consider  the  relationships  of  the  various 
aspects  and  finally  to  come  to  intelligently  reasoned  and 
defensible  solutions.  He  should  answer  the  questions  for 
each  case.  To  do  this  he  must  follow  a sequence  of,  1)  Get 
the  facts,  2)  Identify  the  problem,  3)  Propose  the  solution, 
and  4)  Define  meaningful  action.  Where  a good  decision  has 
been  made,  the  trainee  will  know  where  its  strengths  and 
weaknesses  lie,  what  assumptions  he  has  made  and  how  to 
defend  it  if  everything  goes  haywire.  In  short,  he  will 
know  what  risks  he  is  taking. 

Uses  of  the  In-Basket 

The  utilization  of  In-Baskets  varies  as  functions  of  1)  the 
level  of  trainees  and  2)  the  training  goals.  The  general 
objective  in  this  middle-management  course  is  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

• To  develop  skill  in  organizing  apparently 
random  and  chaotic  kinds  of  information 
into  patterns  that  lead  to  decision  and 
action. 

• To  use  the  practice  and  feedback'  method  of 
teaching  right  and  wrong  ways  of  making- 
such  decisions.  Research  shows  that  these 
two  tools  (Practice  and  feedback)  can  change 
behavior  on  the  job,  whereas  the  lecture  does 
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not.  Lectures  merely  teach  people  to  talk 
about  decision-making. 

• The  final  test  is  whether  or  not  the  people 
use  the  methods  in  this  course  to  solve 
the  real  problems  that  they  find  on  their 
own  jobs. 

Techniques  of  Presentation 

• Present  the  materials  to  the  class  and 
have  them  start  reading  right  away. 

Except  for  the  first  session,  little 
prefatory  comment  is  needed.  Let  them  run 
about  one  hour  on  the  In-Basket  materials. 

• 

• The  second  hour  conduct  a discussion  of  the 
case.  Your  major  tool  for  discussion  is 
the  question.  Your  contribution  lies  in 
asking  the  right  questions  (you  have  a 
special  advantage  in  your  discussion 
guides)  and  summarizing  each  major  point 

at  the  end . 

General  Classroom  Guides 

The  following  prescriptive  guides  are  designed  to  help  you 
approach  your  teaching  job  so  that  optimum  results  can  be 
obtained: 


• Carefully  read  each  case  before  assigning 

it:  Decide  what  points  are  most  important 

in  terms  of  your  training  objectives; 
prepare  a few  general  remarks  about  the  case 
to  give  your  students  the  desired  initial 
orientation. 

• Don't  let  your  students  fight  the  case; 
stress  the  similarities  to  functions  within 
the  firm. 

• Donjt  let  the  case  fight  your  studer.cs. 

Don't  let  it  become  so  associated  with  a part 
of  the  firm  that  you  are  identifying  the 
practices  or  policies  or  individuals . 
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• Don't  let  them  over- emphasize  certain  grxpes 
like  "I  can't  do  anything  until  I know  when 
the  case  subject  will  return  to  town.  TeiJ. 
them  to  live  with  it,  just  like  they  must 

in  real  life. 

• Let  the  class  discussions  be  flexible  and 
capitalize  on  student  participation. 

• Don't  forget  that  there  are  no  absolute 
solutions;  business  operates  through  peop  e 
and  interpersonal  relations  as  much  as  xt 
does  through  rules.  You're  teachxng  a^way 
of  decision  making. 

rphe  Process  of  Xn^Basket:  Analysis 

To  dig  out  the  most  meaningful  use  of  the  materials  the 
following  suggestions  are  made: 

• Qyci-omfltic  use  of  information.  After  a pre- 

liminary reading  of  the  case  the  key  facts 
should  be  organized  into  some  systematxc 
pattern  which  points  up  meaning.  Some 
devices  which  can  help  here  include  the 
following:  chronological  arrays  of  xnforma- 

tion;  successively  can  point  up  trends; 
flow  charts  of  the  factual  data;  analysxs 
of  relations  between  facts;  classify  the 
data  into  major  categories. 

• Yixid  the  basic  problem,  not  fringe  symptoms. 
Working  from  the  statement  of  present  condx- 
tions  as  shown  in  the  facts,  identify  a 
standard  or  condition  which  should  exxst  xt 
all  were  ideal  and  the  present  situatxon 
totally  corrected. 

Participant's  Guide  to  the  In-Basket  Method 

You  are  about  to  take  part  in  a training  zeroise  calied  the 
'•Tu-Basket"  method.  It's  really  a kxnd  of  case  study  m 
which  all  of  the  information  you'll  get  will  be  presented  xn 
a series  of  i -tters,  memos,  notes  and  other  data  whxch  mxght 
come  into  the  in-basket  of  a manager.  Each  situation  around 
which  the  in-basket  is  constructed  is  difiarent.  You  may 
required  to  be  a factory  supervisor,  a small  busxness 
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president,  an  insurance  executive,  or  a research  manager. 
All  of  your  classmates  will  be  working  on  the  same  work 
materials  presented  in  the  same  way. 


Taking  part  in  an  In-Basket  exercise  is  a chance  to  sharpen 
your  managerial  decision  making  and  managerial  problem 
solving  skills.  The  situations,  kinds  of  businesses,  and 
kinds  of  problems  differ  in  each  in  terms  of  actual  details. 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  alike  in  that  they  require  that 
you  do  these  things: 

• Identify  the  facts  in  the  situation,  separate 
them  from  your  biases  and  snap  hunches,  and 
relate  the  facts  into  a meaningful  whole. 

Your  time  however  is  limited. 

• Identify  the  key  problems  which  are  presented 
in  the  case  materials  and  the  facts.  You'll 
have  to  decide  what  is  important  and  what 

is  ’trivial;  to  identify  which  problems  are 
long  range  and  which  require  immediate  action. 

• You'll  be  required  to  note  proposed  solutions 
and  actions  for  both  immediate  action  and 
for  the  long  run. 

• You'll  explain  your  decisions  and  answers  to 
the  group  in  a critique  session.  This  will 
give  you  a chance  to  see  how  others  would 
analyze  the  same  case. 

The  instructor  will  help  during  the  critique  by  asking  some 
probing  questions  about  your  process  of  arriving  at  your 
definition  of  problems  and  your  solution. 

Really  what's  being  taught  here  doesn't  call  for  a "school 
solution  to  the  case."  There  isn't  any.  There  are,  however, 
good  and  bad  ways  of  tackling  problems.  You'll  see  the 
limitations  of  the  bad  methods  because  your  solutions  won't 
stand  up  as  well  as  your  fellows'  who  did  apply  more  rigorous 
methods  of  analysis. 

The  purpose  here  is  that  you  become  case  minded.  This  means 
that  in  practicing  a way  of  thinking  and  analyzing  manage- 
ment problems  in  these  hypothetical  cases  you' 11  be  acquiring 
skills  in  analyzing  real  cases  back  on  your  job.  That's 
where  the  real  test  of  success  or  failure  in  this  course  comes 
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about  If  you  treat  your  own  In-Basket  (or  your  job  problems) 
with  the  same  kind  of  skill  that  will  help  you  in  these  cases, 
you'll  be  a more  effective  problem  analyst  and  solver 
vou  tackle  your  problems  through  hunch,  intuition,  or  hair 
Sou^t  out  relationships  between  facts,  unclearly  defined 
problems  or  hastily  shaped  solutions. 

How  to  Work  Your  In-Basket  Materials. 

The  preface  to  each  case  is  a statement  of  the  sit^i2S- 
Naturally  all  of  the  facts  and  data  can  t be  included  m the 
interest^ of  time.  The  only  salvation  here  is  that  everyone 
el«e  will  have  the  same  information  upon  which  to  work  t 
you  h^e  no  more.  This  means  that  you  can't  add  or  invent 
nSJ  information  to  make  your  problem  easier  to  solve,  or 
you'll  have  trouble  with  the  others  (and  the  leader)  during 
the  critique.  You'd  be  giving  yourself  an  unfair  advantage. 

You  are  perfectly  entitled  to  make  plausible  assumptions 
however  is  evidence  to  back  up  your  assumptions. 

If'* there  is  no  evidence  to  b^ck  up  your  assumptions,  it  may 
be  doubted.  The  assumption  should  assume  ^ ™ 

comes  from  events  will  occur,  as  contrasted  J*®  2?l2 

or  freakish  event.  For  example,  if  you  were  to  arbitarily 

trouble* justifying  TTJS  te 

evidence  along  those  lines. 

Ordinarily  you'll  have  about  an  hour  to  study  the  materials 

2d  answer  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  a°pr^ate 

situation.  You'll  work  by  yourself  as  you  might  in  a private 
office.  You  can  make  notes  of  your  findings,  following  the 

three  stages  of  analysis: 

• Summarize  the  facts  — stick  to  evidence, 
don1 1 mix  them  with  opinions. 

• Identify  the  key  problems  — what's  wrong 
here? 

• Note  your  solutions  to  these  problems  — 
be  specific. 

The  key  to  a good  solution  for  the  critique  is  that  is 
should  be  defensible  action. 
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Workshops  foir  Company  Trainer 

’’Life  is  not  anything;  it  is  only  the  oppor- 
t lity  for  something." 

Hebbel 
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Purpose  nf  Workshops  for  Company  Trainers 

• In  most  instances,  the  first  cycle  HIT 
program  will  not  provide  sufficient  time 
or  exposure  to  develop  a company  trainer 
fully.  The  exception  to  this  rule  would 
be  when  the  company  trainer  is  already  a 
training  specialist  who  has  only  to 
integrate  the  HIT  concept  into  his  field 
of  knowledge. 

e providing  these  workshops  gives  impetus 
to  the  multiplier  effect.  It  makes  it  , 
that  much  easier  for  the  organization 
to  conduct  additional  HIT  cycles . 

• It  demonstrates  the  Project's  on-going 
interest  and  professional  relationship 
with  the  organizations  involved. 

• The  workshops  serve  as  a continuing  vehicle 
for  imparting  new  training  concepts  to 
competent  HIT  company  trainers. 

Procedures  for  Implementing  the  Workshop^. 

Trainer's  Petum  Vi  sit  to  the  Organization 

• To  view  the  company  trainer  presenting  a 
session  of  another  program  in  progress. 

• jn  either  instance,  to  elicit  company 
trainer's  technical  needs. 

• To  review  curriculum  and  visuals  being 
used,  if  a program  is  in  progress. 

• To  discuss  with  management  their  problems 
in  implementing  a second  cycle,  if  one 
is  not  already  in  progress. 
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Training  Staff  Meeting  to  Organize  Workshop(s) 


Each  trainer  would  report  on  the  needs  of  the  company , 
trainers,  and  management,  in  the  organizations  he  visits.  He 
should  integrate  the  needs  of  these  persons  into  a workshop, 
or  a series  of  workshops. 

Where  and  When  to  Hold  Workshop (s) 

• The  first  preference  for  a workshop  would 
be  a normal  work  day  session.  However, 
this  would  be  extremely  lif f icult  to 
arrange.  Most  likely  the  workshop  will 
have  to  be  held  evenings  or  Saturdays. 

• When  workshop  (s)  are  held  evenings  or 
Saturdays,  management  should  be  encouraged 
to  offer  some  financial  remuneration  to 
their  company  trainers. 

• Whenever  possible  the  sessions  should  be 
held  at  the  project  offices.  However,  if 
this  is  a geographically  inappropriate 
location  a hotel  meeting  room  should  be 
used. 

• In  either  instance,  coffee  breaks  and  time 
for  lunch  (or  dinner)  should  be  provided. 

Some  Methodological  Comments 

• The  pace  of  either  an  evening  or  a Saturday 
program  must  be  brisk  and  interesting  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  participants. 

• Coffee  breaks  should  be  often  and  need 
not  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

• The  entire  training  staff  should  partici- 
pate in  order  to  maintain  the  necessary 
pace. 

• Lectures  should  be  held  to  a minimum. 

Emphasis  should  be  on  participation. 
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Some  Topics  to  be  Covered 


The  trainer's  return  visit  to  the  organization  will  provide 
at  least  an  impressionistic  view  of  the  company  trainer  s 
needs.  The  aggregate  of  all  the  company  trainer's  needs 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a series  of  work- 
shops. A sample  list  of  the  kinds  of  sessions  that  will 
probably  be  necessary  follows: 

Audio-Visual  Aids:  Preparation  and  Use 


• Most  inexperienced  company  trainers  will 
have  difficulty  preparing  and  using  visual 
aids.  A complete  session  on  visual  aids 
could  be  presented  for  an  evening  workshop 
or  half  of  a Saturday  session. 

• The  preparation  of  visuals  should  include: 
charts  and  diagrams,  opaques  for  view- 
graph,  slides,  etc. 

• The  use  of  visuals  should  encompass 
motion  pictures,  overhead  projector, 
slide  projector,  chalkboard,  and  video 
tape  recorder. 

• The  section  in  this  handbook  on  training 
techniques  (see  Chapter  III,  Phase  IV) 
should  be  of  help. 

Ciri—riculum  Writing  Workshop 


• This  is  probably  another  area  of  initial 
difficulty  for  the  inexperienced  company 
trainer.  The  company  trainer  should  be 
requested  to  bring  samples  of  his 
curriculum  to  the  workshop . 


• This  should  be  a workshop  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  The  participants 
should  be  drilled  in  curriculum  writing. 


It  may  be  advisable  to  have  a consultant 
for  this  session.  This  person  should  be 
a professional  writer  who  will  give  the 
participants  concrete  advice  on  their 
writing  style. 
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Training  Techniques  Workshop 

The  inexperienced  company  trainer  will  rely  heavily  on  the 
lecture  and  group  discussion  in  his  first  program.  While 
this  is  acceptable  practice,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
broaden  his  repertoire  of  training  techniques  and  methods. 

A sample  list  of  areas  that  may  need  attention  are: 

• Handling  intergroup  conflict. 

• Discussion  group  leadership  techniques. 

• The  non-directive  training  approach. 

• The  effective  use  of  role  playing. 

• Use  of  group  exercises  and  games. 

• Handling  the  "problem"  participant. 

• The  use  of  the  case  study  method. 

Workshop  on  Race  Relations  in  Industry 


The  company  trainer  m an  organisation  employing  a number  of 
wi  S workers  will  be  continually  faced  with  the  race  issue. 
Whether  it  be  white  racism  or  a militant  Black  response  to 
this  racism,  the  trainer  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
situation  at  all  levels. 


Some  suggested  areas  to  deal  with  are  as  follows: 

• If  the  company  trainers  were  not  exposed 
to  a history  of  race  relations  (which 
included  an  extensive  section  on  Black 
history)  this  area  should  be  covered  in 
detail.  This  subject  alone,  treated 
even  superficially,  could  require  a 
series  of  workshops.  j 

'i  ... 

• A session  on  the  special  problems  of 
the  "hard-core";  who  tliey  are,  why  they 
have  such  difficulties^  how  to  deal 
effectively  with  them  and  how  to  design 

orientation  to  work"  sessions  for 
them. 
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• A session  on  dealing  with  the  "white 

problem"  should  be  helpful.  This  session 
should  aim  at  dispelling  all  the  "white 
myths"  concerning  Blacks. 


I- 


r. 


Workshop  on  New  Training  Techniques  and  Methodologies 

The  training  profession  is  undergoing  a technological  revo- 
lution. Each  trainer  must  work  diligently  to  keep  abreast 
of  his  field.  From  this  constant  study  will  come  knowledge 
of  new  and  more  effective  ways  of  educating  people  in 
industry  and  business. 

From  time  to  time,  when  several  new  concepts  have  been 
explored  by  the  training  staff,  and  have  been  deemed 
appropriate  to  the  HIT  process,  they  should  be  presented 
in  a workshop. 

Conducting  workshops  is  a meaningful  professional  way  of 
maintaining  an  open  line  of  communication  to  organizations 
that  a training  program  has  been  involved  with.  It  must 
be  viewed  as  an  on-going  process.  The  active  project  will 
probably  have  at  least  one  workshop  going  on  at  all  times. 
These  will  be  covering  new  areas,  as  well  as  repeating 
sessions  of  former  workshops. 
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Community  Leadership  Seminars 


"All  happy  families  resemble  each  other,  each 

unhappy  family  is  unhappy  in  its  own  way. " 

Leo  Tolstoy 

One  aspect  of  the  KIT  model  requires  community  leadership 
seminars  for  the  graduates  of  HIT  upgrading  programs.  The 
purposes  of  these  seminars  are  as  follows: 

• To  enhance  the  leadership  ability  of 
the  graduates; 

• To  provide  the  local  community  with 
additional  leadership  potential  and  a 
more  aware  and  interested  citizenry; 

• To  maintain  and  reinforce  the  relation- 
ship between  the  project,  the  trainee 
and  the  organization. 

Program  Format 

These  community  leadership  seminars  are  a supplement  to  the 
HIT  program  and  occur  within  six  months  of  the  trainee's 
graduation . 

• The  programs  are  held  on  evenings  or 
Saturdays  on  the  graduate's  own  time. 

© Company  management  should  be  clearly 
informed  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 
program  and  should  be  invited  to 
participate. 

• Lunch  and  coffee  breaks  should  be 
provided  for  the  participants. 

• Whenever  finances  permit,  a number  of 
community  leaders  should  be  invited  to 
speak  and  act  as  buzz  group  leaders. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  find 
people  with  a diversity  of  opinion. 
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suggested  Program  Format 

. _c  -t.  4-  cno-p-ftsted.  for  a one- day  program. 
The  following  format  is  sugg 

• The  first  two  hours  of  the  morning 
seminar  would  be  devoted  to  guest 
speakers. 

• The  balance  of  the  morning  and  early 
part  of  the  afternoon  would  be  devoted 
to  buzz  groups  led  by  the  guest  speaker 
and  project  personnel. 

• The  program  would  end  with  a final 
SbrieSKg  by  a representative  of  each 

buzz  group. 

Suggested  Topics  to  be  Covered 

The  following  ^^^^.^a^thft^oild  be  covered  under 
community3  leader  ship . ^However , this  material  would  be 
adequate  for  a one-day  session. 

The  Psychology  of  Leadership. 


Some  topics  to  cover  are.: 

• Psychological  traits  of  effective 
leadership; 

• How  a potential  leader  can  identify  these 
traits  in  himself; 


• The  necessity  of 
logical  climate 
work. 


assessing  the  psycho- 
in which  the  leader  is  to 


TT-i-han  leadership 

There  are  problems  peculiar  to  the  ^y  that  ^leader^must 

JSfSf. 3 ^th^iftS^W  m copins  with 
these  problems. 


Community  Leadership 

topic  should  includes 


^ of  a c omniunity; 

• Methods  for  evaluating  the  needs  of  the 
community; 


Methods  that  have  been  successfully 
employed  in  community  leadership; 

Ways  in  which  the  potential  leader  can 
begin  to  involve  himself  in  his  community 
ln  “e  most  productive  ways. 


Institutional  Leadership 


This  topic  should  include ; 


• Identification  of  the  institutions  that 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
welfare  of  the  conmiunity; 


• The  ways  in  which  these  institutions 
are  failing  to  serve  the  community; 

* . • , , ■ _ er  can  influence 

institutions  which  are  effectively 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  community. 


PART  II 


FIELD  REVIEW  OF  SELECTED  PROGRAMS 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tht  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  offer  an  evaluation  of  the 
training  methods  and  materials  used  for  'Sgr^fcf'r°By 
ni<rVi  intensity  Training  in  a three-city  E&D  project.  y 
definition,  this  project  to  upgrade . 

was  experimental,  and  as  such,  a crxtxcal  “d  eualuattve 
stance  by  those  responsible  seems  essential  to  the  further 
development  of  the  methods  and  materials  extant. 

The  major  objectives  of  this  part  of  tha  volume  are: 

• To  present  some  impressionistic  evaluations 
of  a sampling  of  the  three  city  projects 
and  of  the  general  field  experience; 

• To  review  some  of  the  original  assumptions 
made  about  the  underemployed,  his  employer, 
and  his  supervisors , and  to  add  some  new 
assumptions  that  seem  valid; 

• To  cite  variables  that  affect  the  HIT 
modeX 1 s ijnpXexn.sntH  tion ; 

9 To  identify  some  of  the  phenomena  that 
seem  to  be  immediate  effects  of  a HIT 
program. 

A discussion  of  the  Training  Director’s  position  in  the  city 
oroiect  the  duties  of  the  trainers,  and  the  in-service 
Saining  provided  to  these  people  by  the  Institute  may  be 
found  in  Appendix  D of  this  volume. 

This  report  focuses  on  what  happened  to  the  model  from  the 
planning  of  the  concept  to  the  implementatxon  °£  tn-pl  n 
training  by  those  persons  trained  through  HIT.  Skill 
Achievement  Institute  in  its  role  as  systems  manager  has 
overseex^the  implementation  of  more  than  forty-one  separate 
upgrading  programs  in  the  three  city  projects.  (See 
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Appendix  E and  Appendix  F for  a list  of  companies  served 
during  the  three  phases  (through  May  31,  1969)  and  the  Oper- 
ations  Control  Report,  respectively. ) It  was  necessary  to 
take  a sample  of  those  programs  for  the  purpose  of  evalua- 
tion.  Consequently,  the  six  training  programs  which  also 
ParticiPated  in  the  Institute's  analytic  studies  have  been 
selected  for  a closer  scrutiny  of  their  training  methods  and 
materials,  as  well  as  some  qualitative  critiques  of  the 
trainers  and  training  sessions.  Hopefully,  the  problems, 
successes,  and  extraneous  events  of  these  six  programs 
chosen  from  among  the  three  cities  will  represent  for  the 
reader  the  Institute’s  experience  with  the  training 
processes. 

ma ter ia 1 for  Part  II  of  this  volume  was  compiled  by  the 
Training  Director  of  one  of  the  city  projects.  Besides  his 
months  of  experience  in  direct  implementation  of  HIT,  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  other  city  projects  and  extensive  obser- 
vation of  the  training  programs  cited  afford  a detailed 
report  on  actual  behavior  and  events.  This  evaluation,  then, 
is  a series  of  impressions  of  an  expert  observer  who  was 
armed  with  the  knowledge  of  where  to  look  for  the  strengths 
and  the  weaknesses  of  any  HIT  program. 

history  of  the  Institute's  experience  with  HIT  for 
upgrading  underemployed  workers  (see  Chapter  I,  Part  I,  of 
this  volume)  shows  evidence  of  a continuous  informal  evalu- 
ation process. 

Part  of  Volume  III  purports  to  discuss  informally  some 
minutiae  of  specific  areas  of  upgrading  that  will  show,  as 
nearly  as  reportage  is  able,  the  human  factors  working  within 
the  High  Intensity  Training  process. 

®esa-^es  the -personal  contact  with  these  six  training  programs, 
this  evaluation  is  based  upon  questionnaires,  administrative 
forms,  and  the  descriptive  monographs  written  by  the  respec- 
tive trainers  during  each  training  experience.  The  curricu- 
lum design  for  each  program,  the  trainees ' manuals  and  lesson 
plans,  were  also  reviewed,  and  these  have  proved  a valuable 
source  for  impressionistic  observation.  The  examination  of 
basic  assumptions  about  HIT  in  Chapter  I and  the  discussions 
about  the  training  staff  in  Appendix  F are  based  on  impres— 
s ionistic  da ta  on  the  overall  training  experiences  in  the 
three  cities  as  well  as  on  the  programs  in  the  sample. 
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Extensive  in-depth  interviews  were  teCT'tew^TwSr'1'6*8 

involved  and  with  their  ^e^Sing  and 

informal  but  directed.  Analvtic  Division  of  the 

after  the  training  program  by  the  A y itical  analysis 

mstitnte  was  aiso  drawn  upoLto  nahe^thrs  crrtrc  ^ ^der 

and  evaluation.  where  y . naterial  from  texts, 

discussion,  °Jh1rr!^;S;f Exceptional  experiences,  will  be 
used°tc|C illustrate6 the** objectives  of  this  evaluation. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  HIT 


The  whole  concept  of  HIT  rests  upcn  certain  basic  assump- 
tions^ made  about  the  underemployed  worker  and  about  indus- 
trial manpower  practices  and  policies.  It  seems  valid, 
therefore,  that  a review  of  the  HIT  model  as  it  has  been 
applied  in  the  field  begin  with  an  examination  of  these 
original  assumptions.  It  must  be  noted  that  most  of  these 
have  been  borne  out  by  the  experiences  in  the  three  cities. 
However,  the  three  years  of  implementation  of  HIT  were  years 
of  social  unrest  and  subsequent  social  change.  Minority 
groups  are  no  longer  as  easily  defined  and  advancing  tech- 
nology has  provoked  industry  to  an  examination  of  its  own 
training  techniques  and  policies. 

These  social  and  industrial  modulations  have  served  as  tre- 
mendous challenges  to  the  implementation  of  HIT.  It  is  hoped 
that  a review  of  the  basic  assumptions  of  the  program  will 
show  tWat  its  strength  lies  in  two  areas:  one,  the  ability 

of  HITfs  basic  philosophy  to  withstand  critical  judgment;  and 
two,  tiie  basic  flexible  structure  of  the  program  which  takes 
cognizance  of  social  and  industrial  change. 

The  judgments  made  about  the  assumptions  and  the  examples 
used  to  illustrate  these  come  from  a wider  range  of  informa- 
tion than  those  afforded  by  the  six  programs  described  in 
Chapter  II.  These  impressionistic  critiques  are  a result  of 
conversations  with  the  staffs  of  the  three  city  projects,  the 
close  scrutiny  of  trainers'  program  monographs,  and  general 
experienced  observation  in  the  field.  (Some  of  these  assump- 
tions are  treated  empirically  in  the  analytic  study  in  Volume 
IV  of  this  series.) 

First,  the  original  basic  assumptions  used  to  define  the 
underemployed  or  low-skill  worker  will  be  examined. 
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Basic  Assumptions  About  the  Low- Skill  Worker 

• The  low- skill  worker  is  usually  a member 
of  a minority  group,  primarily  Black  or 
Puerto  Rican . 


• He  has  a history  of  failure  — educational 
failure,  job  failure,  social  failure  — 
which  has  resulted  in  a lowering  of  his 
level  of  aspiration  to  the  point  where  he 
no  longer  seeks  alternative  courses  of 
action. 

• His  ego,  self-esteem  and  motivation  are 
low. 

• He  tends  co  lack  technical  information, 
human  relations  skill  and  basic , everyday 
knowledge  regarding  his  community  and  his 
city. 

• His  behavior  appears  to  fit  management's 
preconceived  stereotypes  because  there  is 
no  communication  link  between  the  top  and 
bottom  levels  of  the  organizational 
hierarchy. 

• He  is  the  product  of  very  informal  job 
training,  which  usually  consists  of  being 
assigned  to  another  employee  who  is  told 
to  "show  him  what  to  do."  This  training 
±'.  invariably  poor;  the  older  employee  has 
difficulty  in  communicating  the  functions 
of  the  job,  and  often  himself  lacks  sys- 
tematic knowledge  of  the  job. 

• He  receives  little  or  no  orientation  or 
training  regarding  his  work  or  lis  firm  or 
its  policies,  so  he  is  ill  prepared  to 
carry  out  his  duties  in  a competent  or 

^.knowledgeable  way. 

ml  In  his  day-to-day  performance  of  job  duties, 
/ the  low-wage  worker  seldom  receives  feedback 

I on  his  performance.  His  poor  performance  is 
rarely  attributed  to  the  poor  training  he 
has  received  but  to  his  "lack"  of  ability. 
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or  effort,  or  interest.  His  mistakes 
tend  to  reinforce  management  * s negative 
attitudes . 

• The  lack  of  communication  between  the  low- 

wage  worker  and  management  is  demonstrated 
in  a number  of  ways:  in  misperceptions  of 

management  goals  and  objectives;  in  an 
exaggerated  management  perception  of  the 
language  difficulties  of  the  minority  group 
worker ; in  a lack  of  knowledge  by  the 
worker  about  his  rights  and  benefits  in  the 
organization  and  the  union. 

• The  low- skill  worker  performs  the  most 
menial  and  tedious  jobs  in  the  organization- 
and  is  too  tired  at  night  to  avail  himself 
of  free  vocational  training.  If  he  is  not 
too  tired,  he  "moonlights"  — takes  a second 
low-skill  job  to  supplement  his  family's 
meager  inc  ome . 

• He  cannot  support  himself  and  his  family 
on  his  below- subsistence- level  wages  and 
is  plagued  with  garnishees  and  liens. 

• He  is  unfamiliar  with  the  free  community 
services  — educational,  cultural,  economic, 
legal,  social  and  medical  — which  are 
available  to  him  and  his  family. 

• When  better  jobs  open  up  in  the  organiza- 
tion, he  does  not  apply  for  fear  of  rejec- 
tion, no  matter  how  long  he  has  worked  for 
the  organization. 

• When  he  leaves  one  job  to  go  to  another, 

he  seeks  a lateral  transfer,  not  a vertical 
one.  (For  instance,  when  looking  for  a new 
job,  a dishwasher  will  usually  gc  to  another 
restaurant  or  hospital  kitchen  to  apply  for 
another  dishwashing  job  at  a similar  salary.) 


i 
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The  High  Intensity  Training  programs  implemented  in  the  three 
cities  show  that  most  of  these  original  assumptions  have  re- 
tained their  validity  in  the  field.  However,  because  of  the 
social  and  technological  changes  mentioned  earlier , certain 
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of  these  premises  seem  somewhat  outdated.  For  example, 
exception  must  be  taken  to  the  assumption  about  the  ego  and 
self-esteem  of  the  low-wage  worker  in  the  light  of  actual 
field  experience.  It  has  been  the  trainers'  experience  that 
none  of  the  trainees  think  of  themselves  primarily  as  under— 
employed  workers.  In  this  age  of  protest  and  self-identity 
it  would  appear  that  today's  low— wage  workers  have  more 
self-esteem  than  the  original  assumptions  accounted  for. 

This  stereotype,  however,  is  often  reinforced  by  the  workers' 
ye*-^-ceTlce  dealing  with  supervisors  and  their  apparently 
low  motivational  level.  Reticence  and  low  motivation  may  be 
manifestations  of  external,  not  internal  pressures.  Gellerman 
points  out: 


. . (T)hat  an  individual  worker's  motiva- 
tion, or  lack  of  it,  is  at  least  partially 
the  result  of  the  actions  or  attitudes  of 
the  people  who "direct  his  work, 

Accordingly,  the  underemployed  worker  becomes  apathetic 
toward  the  work  situation.  Seldom  will  he  produce  more  than 
bogey.  An  expression  of  this  dissatisfaction  may  be 
voiced  by,  "Why  should  I kill  myself  for  the  man?"  The 
question  says  more  than  it  asks ♦ 


An  examination  of  such  an  attitude  lends  credence  to  the 
theory  that  there  is  much  unharnessed  talent  in  industry 
being  dissipated.  The  motivational  level  of  the  low-wage 
worker  may  be  low,  but  the  reason  for  it  lies  elsewhere  than 
in  his  self-esteem.  Such  workers  are  apparently  more  per- 
ceptive than  they  are  thought  to  be,  and  an  assumption  about 
their  opinions  of  themselves  needs  further  examination.  The 
worker  has,  in  some  cases,  displaced  his  reactions  to  his 
job  from  some  other  compartment  in  his  life.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  trainer,  acting  as  a catalyst,  to  bring  about  an 
integration  of  the  worker's  attitudes  toward  the  work  situa- 
tion and  his  concurrent  acceptance  by  supervisory  and  manage- 
ment personnel. 


To  the  point  that  the  low-wage  worker  cannot  support  himself 
and  family  on  his  below- subsistence  level  wages,  experience 
^■nt^ca*"es  that  the  workers  reached  in  the  programs  imple- 
mented can  do  so,  but  only  by  means  of  other  family  members 
providing  supplementary  income.  It  is  noteworthy  that  none 
of  the  trainees  in  the  sampling  had  become  enmeshed  in  liens 
or  garnishments;  none  of  the  employers  included  in  the  ss:  pie 
had  honored  a garnishment  of  wages  from  legitimate  creditors. 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  these  workers  do  not  have  monetary 
problems.  The  fact  that  they  earn  wages  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level  is  indication  enough  that  they  have  money 
problems,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  involved  in  legal 
entanglements  because  of  them. 

HIT  Basic  Observations  About  Employers 

• Employers  who  were  affected  by  hard-to-fill 
vacancies  were  very  willing  to  permit  an 
outside  training  organization  to  plan  and 
implement  training  and  upgrading  programs 
within  their  organizations . 

• Employers  who  have  been  exposed  to  in-plant 
High  Intensity  Training  have  sought  to 
extend  similar  HIT  upgrading  programs  to 
other  departments  of  their  organizations . 

• Employers  were  willing  to  pay  their 
workers  for  training  time,  provide  training 
facilities  and  other  needed  services  to 
upgrade  low- skill  workers  when  free  techni- 
cal training  support  was  made  available. 

• Employers  were  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  an  8 to  10  percent  wage  increase  upon 
completion  of  the  training  program  despite 
their  initial  uncertainty  regarding  the 
potential  effectiveness  of  upgrading  train- 
ing among  low- skill  workers. 

• Employers  were  willing  to  consider  restruc- 
turing their  traditional  job  categories  in 
order  to  alleviate  higher- level  skill  short- 
ages, after  a realistic  appraisal  of  the 
manpower  pools  from  which  they  could  draw. 

• Emp lo3Ter s were  willing  to  permit  an  outside 
training  organization  to  work  with  all 
levels  of  company  personnel  in  order  to 
ease  difficult  human  relations  problems 
which  existed  between  low- skill  minority 
group  workers  and  their  supervisors. 

In  the  sample  of  HIT  programs  and  the  Irield  observation  used 
for  purposes  of  evaluation,  these  original  assumptions  about 
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of  low-wage  workers  are  generalT-y  valrd^  HxT - 
:he  employers  of  low^  | wage  increase  as  a resu 
me  exception  concern 
Che  assumption  rea  - 

Filins  to  commit  themselves 
• Employers  are  ® „e  increase  upon 

to  an  8 to  10  pe^  training  program  despite 
completion  of  talnty  regarding  the 

tl,^ttafe«e“S^  tralt" 

STSS  low- skill  workers. 

Stauirs  rfter^uclessful  completion  of  P!“„„rters  were 
workers  after  s ^ position  for  which  t td  raua,,— p 

?rSSed  «U  this  was  the  case  -creas^  £ ^ volume 

SS.'Sa  wage  increase.) 

Often,  additional  period, 

performance  after  P hundred  eighty  days. 

usually  from  thirty  8 to  10  percent 

«kile  ?°r  ^^sfs^lferi^tended  « ™ ^to 
the^emplnyers'  apf  f ^“^l^italility  could  often  he 

effect^d^by^ttu^con^any' s wage  policy. 

The  trainer  must  ^^h^whole^^anisa  ab  ir  the  man- 
this  effectively, ^^tions  were  necessary,  irsted 

afl“?he  original  assumptions. 

shout  Top  sod  Middle  Management 
Assumptions  About  LQ B ” 

t-n  have  a stereot3n?ical 
* ifa^er 

STSSi  the° motivation  retired  for 
Upwar d mobility * 

| • A severe  co^ations  ^^^sS^ational 

1 between  the  very 
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hierarchy  and.  the  middle  and  top  levels, 
yet  the  employer  does  not  do  anything  about 
it.  He  relies,  instead,  on  other  levels  of 
management  for  information . 

• The  negative  perceptions  of  the  employer 
are  based  in  many  instances  upon  negative 
feedback  from  his  foremen  and  first— line 
supervisors . 

• Employers  do  not  look  within  their  own 
organization  for  people  to  upgrade.  They 
tend  to  place  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
absenteeism,  lateness  and  garnishee  prob- 
lems as  their  reasons  for  not  upgrading 
low-wage  employees . 

• Management  expects  the  low- skill  minority 
group  worker  to  communicate  his  feelings 
upward  if  he  is  interested  in  a new  j ob  or 
promotion . 

• There  appears  to  be  a propensity  on  the 
part  of  some  organizations  (e_.g_.  , hospitals) 
to  train  all  levels  within  the  bureaucratic 
structure,  while  other  organizations  (e^g..  » 
restaurants)  tend  to  display  a complete 
lack  of  interest  in  training. 


• Because  of  the  rigid  and  traditional  hier- 
archies of  most  hospitals,  the  opportunities 
for  advancement  of  low- skill,  low-wage 
workers  in  the  hospital  industry  are 
severely  limited. 

• Smaller  companies  need  assistance  in  insti- 
tuting training  programs  because  they  know 
so  little  about  training. 


• Given  technical  assistance,  employers  would 
continue  to  be  motivated  to  upgrade  their 
low-wage  workers  with  little  or  no  rein- 
forcement from  the  outside. 


• There  are  relatively  few  formalized  train- 
ing programs  directed  at  the*  underemployed 
worker;  instead,  most  company  training 
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programs  focus  on  highly  skilled  levels  of 
supervisory  and  management  development. 

® Formally  trained  middle  and  top  management 
people,  despite  their  exposure  to  advanced 
management  theory,  economics,  marketing 

the  like,  have  no  awareness  or  exposure 
to  minority  group  problems. 

• Management  and  supervisory  personnel  in 
both  small  and  large  organizations  do  not 
know  of  attempt  to  find  out  about  the  back- 
grounds of  their  low-skill  workers. 

• Although  the  private  sector  has  expressed 
feelings  of  social  responsibility,  it  tends 
to  do  very  little  to  better  the  jobs  or  the 
opportunities  of  low-wage  workers. 

In  ^ today  s tight  labor  situation  employers  tend  to  fill 
critical  vacancies  by  upgrading  workers  without  benefit  of 
f;  training  program.  These  employers  are  inclined  to  use  the 
sitting  by  Nellie"*  approach  to  training.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  to  say  the  employer  disregards  his  perception^  or  the 
workers  poor  work  habits.  Naturally  the  worker  with  lon- 
gevity and  a good  work  record  gets  first  consideration.  The 
problem  here  is  that,  in  most  cases,  these  workers  have  been 
White;  consequently,  it  would  seem  that  the  Black  employee 
did  not  get  equal  consideration.  Programs  such  as  HIT  and 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  mass  media  are  changing  these 
perceptions  and  conditions. 


Another  questionable  assumption  is  that  the  employers  will 
continue  to  train  for  upgrading  if  given  the  desired  techni- 
cal assistance.  In  fact,  the  "multiplier  effect"  has  not 
been  as  successful  as  had  been  expected.  The  project  direc- 
tors have  been  able  to  discern  a number  of  reasons  for  this 
happening : " 

• An  active  effort  was  not  made  to  sell  the 
concept  during  the  initial  marketing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  only  implicit 
™enbion  of  the  second  cycle  training  program 
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iti  the  Letters  of  Agreement,  through  ref- 
erence to  training  a company  trainer. 

• It  is  doubtful  -whether  the  trainers  were 
able  to  do  an  effective  job  m training 
the  company  trainers  in  the  HIT  concept 
Much  of  the  training  of  the  company  crainer 
was  verbal  assistance,  and  in  some  cases 
preparation  of  outlines  and  training  aids. 

Only  one  project  has,  to  date,  conducted  an 
advance  tirainexr  clinic.  __ 

• Close  liaison  was  not  maintained  with  the 
company  official  signing  the  Letter  of 
Agreement.  Very  often,  the  trainer  was 
referred  to  a liaison  person  (who  was  most 
often  the  company  trainer  alsoJ  fo^  “" 
plant  assistance.  Therefore , the  author- 
ity with  which  to  reinforce  the  concept 
was  missing. 

The  writer,  trover,  has  -he  following  observations  on  the 
failure  of  the  multiplier  effect: 

• The  concept  was  not  fully  m^erstood  by 
the  trainers . There  was  a Sen^a^  1fres' 
sion  that  the  second  cycle  would  just 
happen  o£  natural  causes- 

• Marketing  the  HIT  concept  did  not  prove 

easy;  therefore,  active  discussion  of  the 
second  cycle  w-s  minimal.  Additionaily^ 
there  was  an  implicit  agreement  that  the 
employer  could  do  whatever  he  wished  during 
the  second  cycle.  Designation  of  a company 
trainer  was  considered  sufficient  for  the 
second  cycle.  ' 

• There  was  a general  feeling  among  the  train- 
ing staffs  that  the  multiplier  was  unreal- 
istic because  the  projects  had  no  way  to 

. ontrol  the  actions  of  the  employees. 

• Other  than  a short  range,  impressionistic 
evaluation,  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell 
whether  the  "multiplier  effect  has  been 
operational.  There  have  been  some  attempts 
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to  conduct  second-cycle  training.  This  is 
true  of  the  food  service  workers  and  hos- 
pital group  leaders  in  Baltimore..  However, 
various  components  are  missing  — generally 
the  8 to  10  percent,  or  any,  salary 
increase. 

Finally,  a number  of  original  assumptions  were  made  about 
the  first-line  foremen  that  proved  useful  and  generally 
valid  in  the  field  experience. 


Assumptions  About  First-Line  Foremen 

• Many  first- line  supervisors  have  "grown" 
into  their  jobs  without  benefit  of  special 
orientation  or  education;  they  often  have 
little  or  no  technical  or  human  relations 
training. 

• In  many  cases,  the  difference  in  formal 
education  between  the  foremen  and  their 
low- skill  workers  are  minimal;  thus,  the 
foremen  tend  to  feel  threatened  by  alert, 
lov7- skill  workers  and  do  not  recommend 
them  for  higher  positions. 

• Many  first-line  supervisors  and  foremen  use 
their  minority  group  subordinates  as  scape- 
goats and  blame  these  workers  for  their  own 
j ob  inadequac ie  s . 

• Jealousies  and  fear  of  the  low- skill 
minority  group  worker  tend  tc  increase  the 
supervisors 1 negative  perceptions  of  minor- 
ity group  workers. 

• The  foreman  who  finds  a good,  able,  low- 
skill  worker  tends  to  shield  him  from  pro- 
motion because  the  worker 1 s output  makes 
the  foreman's  production  quota  "look  good." 

Briefly , field  experience  has  proved  these  assumptions  about 
first— line  supervisors  to  be  valid.  A great  deal  of  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  human  relations  and  supervisory  skills 
aspects  of  the  HIT  model.  Although  these  supervisors  have 
little  formal  technical  training,  it  was  discovered  that  they 
^id  have  technical  skills.  This  is  primarily  accounted  for 
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by  management's  "promote  the  skilled  operator"  syndrome. 
Parenthetically,  many  low-wage  workers  were  upgraded  to 
supervisory  and  lead  man  positions. 


The  efforts  to  evaluate  the  original  assumptions  about  the 
underemployed  worker,  his  employing  organization,  and  his 
direct  supervision  seems  to  show  a high  degree  of  continuing 
validity  of  the  concepts  underlying  HIT.  The  field 
ence  of  the  sample  programs  does  show,  however,  that  addi- 
tional basic  assumptions  can  be  made  about  these  same  cate- 
gories. Chapter  III,  Part  II,  of  this  volume  will  describe 
these  new,  provisional  concepts  which  are  based  on  impres- 
sionistic observations. 
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CHAPTER  II 


the  high  intensity  training  process^ 

nTCUTTSSION  OF  SIX  SAMPLE  HIT  PROGRAMS 


This  chapter  will  tteaTcities^*  These  sir  programs 

they  were  conducted  in  the  ttee  ieg  conducted  by  the 

-nsti?Se1Cd^inftSs  E&D  program.  Volume  IV  ofthisreport 

" empiricalSaccount  and  study^f  ^LSg 

the  workers  ^ °n  the  org  narrative  description  of 

the^programs , "with0 spec  ia ^mention  of  the  factors  which 

caused  noticeable  variations  m each  one. 


is-Jii-  ssrsrs.^sri'srstss.^  s'-.. 
! a sr/ysr-ss."  sjs l-“  ’ ‘“u 

discussed  m Part  1 or  tnu>  v i . this  ideal, 

in  mind  that  no  signle  HIT  program  will  duplicate  this  ice 


r,  n*r,_r)iant  programs  varied,  contingent  upon  situa- 

tion°lroJect  a^d“ersonSity  variables,  all  of  the  programs 
generally  followed  the  flow  of  the  model.  Each  implemented 
the  manor  activities  outlined  in  Figure  2.1  i*— * * 

zation^evaluation ; meetings  with  -^^^X^velop- 
and/or  union  personnel;  foliw^ Activities. 

Thf  kflerenclsPe^ekSc^  were’ones  of  specific  implementa- 

tion  Thereforet^he  activities  within  the  five  phases  of 
Fi^e  2 1 serve  as  useful  benchmarks  for  this  evaluation. 


Unfortunately  some 

u ^^r^roftSse 

cases ^"were^'developed^from  ihe  trainers'  monographs  and 
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training  manuals  used  during  the  program  as  well  as  observa- 
tions made  while  visiting  the  various  cities.  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  HIT  programs  with  trainees  and 
post- trainee  workers.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Volume  IV 
°~  t“*-s  report  for  a discussion  of  trainees  and  the  impact 
of  HIT  as  based  on  an  empirical  study. 

For  purposes  of  anonymity  of  the  participating  industries 
and  hospitals,  the  programs  discussed  in  this  chapter  will 
be  referred  to  with  the  same  designations  as  those  of  the 
analytic  studies: 

• Hospital  B (a  hospital  in  Baltimore,  Maryland) 

• Firm  B (an  industry  in  Baltimore,  Maryland) 

• Firm  C (an  industry  in  Cleveland,  Ohio) 

• Hospital  C (a  hospital  in  Cleveland,  Ohio) 

• Firm  N (an  industry  in  Newark,  New  Jersey) 

• Hospital  N (a  hospital  in  Newark,  New  Jersey) 

The  six  HIT  programs  will  be  evaluated  in  the  same  sequence 
as  the  activities  shown  on  the  Program  Flow  Network. 
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PHASE  V:  Follow-Up 

OBJECTIVES 


incourage  and  support  management 
vith  second  program. 

:urther  the  training  of  company 
rainers. 

Develop  the  leadership  skills  of  the 
tpgraded  workers  and  stimulate  their 
nterest  in  the  community. 


BEGINS  APPROXIMATELY 
2 WEEKS  AFTER  GRADUATION 


RESULTS 


Second  cycle  program. 

Leave  organization  with  improved 
training  capacity. 

Commitment  of  organization  to  goals 
and  philosophy  of  HIT. 

Additional  leadership  for  the 
community. 
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HIT  PROGRAM  FOR  HOSPITAL  B 


Food  Service  Supervisors 


Description  of  Program 

This  program  was  an  upgrading  supervisory  development  program 
for  seven  low-wage  workers  and  two  existing  supervisors  for 
a large,  well- endowed  general  hospital.  The  trainer  refers 
to  the  hospital  as  an  institution  which  was  formerly  guided 
by  the  policy  of  "...care  and  treatment  of  essentially  middle 
class  Whites  of  other  than  Jewish  background. " 

All  of  the  trainees  were  Black.  Therefore,  it  would  appear 
that  the  hospital  was  attempting  to  provide  upward  mobility 
for  its  Black  employees,  a condition  vtnder  which  the  program 
was  fostered. 

Figure  2.2  , Food  Service  Supervisors  Program  (Hospital  B) 
outlines  the  activities  of  that  program. 

Job  Task  Analysis  (JTA)  Phase 

During  the  JTA,  it  was  necessary  for  the  trainer  to  follow 
up  the  negotiations  for  the  Letter  of  Agreement  because  the 
hospital  had  exhibited  a marked  degree  of  caution  about  sign- 
ing it.  Although  the  Letter  of  Agreement  was  not  signed 
until  the  program  was  well  under  way,  most  commitments  were 
honored.  The  trainer's  comment  apropos  of  this:  "One  com- 

mitment (management  support)  required  constant  attention  due 
to  subtle  and  deep-^rooted  apprehensions  and  organizational 
politics  on  the  part  of  department  supervisors.  An  apparent 
fear  of  loss  of  power,  revelations  of  generally  poor  super- 
vision, and  racial  bigotry  necessitated  an  unusual  amount  of 
co-opting."  As  a result,  a second,  concurrent  supervisory 
program  was  conducted  for  the  department  supervisors. 

The  JTA  had  four  major  objectives:  1)  an  analysis  of  super- 

visory functions  in  the  department  in  order  to  construct  a 
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Fiflur*  2.2 

UPGRADING  PROGRAM:  FOOD  SERVICE  SUPERVISORS 


"lean  curriculum;"  2)  the  identification  of  departmental 
inadequacies  in  supervision;  3)  the  development  of  alterna- 
tives to  supervisory  problems;  and  4)  choosing  a course  o 
action  designed  to  solve  existing  supervisory  problems.  The 
JTA  lasted  seventeen  days  and  included  meetings  With  super- 
visory and  ncn- supervisory  personnel,  completion  of  forms, 
questionnaires  and  observation  of  the  departmental  operations. 

A number  of  orientation  sessions  were  conducted  in  an  effort 
to  inform  all  employees  in  the  kitchen  and  to  allay  any  . 
apprehensions  of  the  supervisory  staff.  There  was  no  union 
at  the  hospital;  therefore  most  of  the  ongoing  interaction 
was  with  the  supervisors  and  the  company  liaison  person  vthe 
liaison  person  was  also  designated  company  trainer) . Re- 
minders from  the  liaison  person  were  necessary  to  keep  the 
supervisors  mindful  of  the  fact  that  management  had  ordained 

the  program. 


Trainee  Selection 


Trainee  selection  was  particularly  interesting  in  this  pro- 
gram.  Management  had  already  determined  who  they  wanted  to 
be  in  the  program;  however,  they  wanted  the  trainer  to  make 
the  selection  "blind."  This  was  obviously  an  attempt  to 
test  the  expertise  of  the  trainer  and  the  valiaity  of  his  . 
selection  method.  Trainees  were  selected  using  the  following 
methods:  interviews,  observation  on  the  job,  personnel  rec- 

ords, supervisory  potential  and  personal  desire  and  interest 
in  the  job.  The  trainer's  selection  concurred  with  manage- 
ment's choices  in  five  of  the  seven  trainees  selected..  (It 
is  not  unusual  to  have  this  happen  in  a program,  especially 
where  management  or  the  supervisory  staff  is  apprehensive. 

The  "tests"  will  vary  with  the  organizational  climate;  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  for  the  trainer  to  get  a fast  and 
accurate  reading  of  that  climate.) 

The  training  class  consisted  of  nine  Blacks:  six  females 

and  three  males.  Their  average  educational  level  was  eleven 

years. 

Curriculum  Development  Phase 

Various  methods  were  used  to  develop  the  curriculum;  the  . 
most  important,  as  described  by  the  trainer,  was  on-the-site 
observation.  Moreover,  a continual  consultation  was  effected 
with  the  company  trainer,  who  helped  to  develop  a curriculum 
using  some  sample  programs  outlined  in  an  American  Management 
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Association  publication,  and  the  Hospital  Council  of  Maryland. 
Fortunately,  the  company  trainer  was  experienced  and  had 
been  exposed  to  supervisory  development.  This  was  the  first 
formal  training  program  ever  attempted  by  the  trainer;  how- 
ever, he  did  have  a high  degree  of  motivation  and. had  rer 
ceived  thorough  orientation  from  his  Training  Director  on 
designing  supervisory  programs.  Supervisors'  suggestions 
were  solicited,  all  suggestions  and  comments  were  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  program  was  revised  prior  to  manage- 
ment's approval. 

Supervisory  Training  Curriculum 

Unit  I — Background  and  Orientation 

Session  1:  Welcome  and  Orientation 

Session  2:  What  is  Good  Supervision? 

Unit  II  — Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 

Session  1:  Personnel  Policies  and  Procedures 

Session  2:  Job  Problems  and  Complaints 

Session  3:  Employee  Appraisals 

Session  4:  Review  and  Evaluation 

Unit  III  — Human  Relations 


Session  1 
Session  2 
Session  3 

Session  4 
Session  5 
Session  6 
Session  7 
Session  8 


Communication 

Concept  of  the  Self  — Theory 
Concept  of  the  Self  — Practical 
Application 

What  Makes  Employees  Happy? 
Employee  Development 
Leadership  and  Motivation 
Black/White  Issues 
Review  and  Evaluation 


Unit  IV  — Technical  Skills 


Session  1 
Session  2 
Session  3 
Session  4 
Session  5 
Session  6 
Session  7 
Session  8 
Session  9 


Goal  Setting 

Delegation  of  Responsibility 

Overview  of  the  Kitchen  I 

Overview  of  the  Kitchen  II 

Equipment 

Quality  Control 

Sanitation  and  Refuse  Removal 

Job  Conference 

Graduation 
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Accompanying  the  curriculum  was  a course  summary  specifying 
the  content  of  each  class. 

Skill  trainers  were  not  designated  until  later  in  the  course. 
Initially  there  was  some  resistance  by  the  department  head 
at  the  suggestion  of  having  ''outsiders"  conduct  sessions. 
These  "outsiders"  were  to  be  specialists  in  the  hospital  who 
had  particular  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  resistance,  the  trainer  and  company  trainer 
took  on  the  instruction  of  a major  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Finally,  a Black  skill  trainer  was  interjected  into  the 
program  for  instruction  of  the  technical  skills  portion  of 
it.  He  was  a member  of  the  department,  a licensed  dietician. 
Sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  the  introduction  of  the  new 
trainer,  and  the  class  was  already  familiar  with  him.  This 
late  designation  of  a skill  trainer  could  have  been  a weak- 
ness in  the  program.  The  HIT  Flow  Network,  indicated  in 
Figure  2.1  , suggests  selection  of  skill  trainers  prior  to 
the  start  of  the  program. 

The  Training  Process 


Preparation  of  Training  Manuals 


M 


f 


Training  manual  preparation  should  take  place  before  the 
program  begins.  In  view  of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  selection  of  the  skill  trainer,  this  was  not  possible 
and  the  manuals  were  prepared  on  a weekly  basis . 

The  training  manual  contained  a wide  variety  of  materials 
from  the  project's  library  and  reflected  by  the  course  out- 
line. The  trainer  was  freed  from  the  arduous  task  of  devel- 
oping new  materials  for  each  class.  The  trainer  did  show  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  preparing  course  materials  by 
extracting  pertinent  subject  matter  from  various  periodicals 
and  reference  materials  on  supervisory  training.  More  often 
than  not,  the  trainer  needed  to  supply  the  materials  for  the 
trainees.  All  trainees  and  the  hospital  management  staff 
were  given  completed  copies  of  the  training  manual.  It  in- 
cluded reference  material  on  money  management,  community 
services,  and  other  information  that  would  be  of  value  to 
them  after  the  training  program  had  ended. 

Training  Methods  and  Techniques 

The  trainer  devised  a method  that  he  referred  to  as  "vertical 
teaching,"  teaching  only  the  basic  supervisory  skills  with  a 
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good  deal  of  reinforcement.  Specific  training  methods  used 
to  convey  the  subject  matter  were:  discussions  — buzz 

groups,  role  playing,  on-the-job  training  (after  the  program 
was  completed),  demonstrations,  lectures,  and  various  audio- 
visual aids  such  as  films,  both  commercial  and  project- 
produced,  taped  recordings,  and  overhead  transparencies. 

The  method  varied  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  and 
the  skill  of  the  trainer.  The  lecture  technique  was  used 
extensively,  with  other  methods  used  to  support  these  ses- 
sions. To  lend  variety  to  the  training  and  maintain  interest, 
the  trainer  did  call  upon  members  of  the  hospital  and  project 
staffs  to  conduct  classes;  however,  the  supervisory  staff  was 
not  included  to  any  significant  degree.  Failure  to  use 
supervisors  could  have  had  a tendency  to  weaken  the  program, 
as  the  involvement  and  commitment  of  the  supervisors  to  the 
program  is  weakened  when  they  are  not  actively  working  with 
HIT.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insecurity  that  existed  in  this 
particular  department  may  have  been  even  more  detrimental  to 
the  program  had  the  supervisors  been  Included.  A judgment 
of  this  nature  is  difficult  for  an  objective  outsider.  It 
seems  that  the  trainer's  estimate  of  the  entire  situation 
must  be  relied  upon.  This  becomes  more  apparent  in  light  of 
the  concurrent  supervisory  orientation  and  training  sessions. 

Evaluation  Phase 


The  curriculum  design  shows  that  review  and  evaluation 
sessions  served  many  functions:  1)  the  trainees  could  clear 

up  misconceptions,  2)  the  trainer  could  evaluate  the  ques- 
tions and  responses  of  the  trainees,  3)  the  company  trainer 
had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
instruction,  and  4)  the  trainer  and  company  trainer  were 
able  to  revise  the  course  where  necessary.  Moreover,  evalu- 
ation forms  were  distributed  to  the  trainees  for  the  purpose 
of  feedback  on  how  well  they  thought  the  training  was  pro- 
gressing. (See  Appendix  G,  High  Intensity  Training  Course 
Evaluation.)  The  trainer's  evaluation  methods  also  included 
his  self-evaluation  of  the  individual  sessions  and  the  course 
as  a whole. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  such  an  evaluation  of  the  train- 
ing program  may  be  influenced  by  the  "Hawthorne  effect."* 


* Hawthorne  effect:  the  positive  effect  generated  by  any 

special  attention  and  not  necessarily  connected  with  other 
factors  of  the  work  situation. 


The  trainer  should,  therefore,  be  especially  careful  in 
reacting  to  any  inferences  he  may  make  concerning  the 
training . 

The  department  supervisors  were  asked  to  complete  on-the-job 
Training  performance  evaluation  forms . The  trainer  ..suggeste 
that  these  evaluations  were  predominantly  negative  because 
1)  the  department  supervisors  did  not  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  form  and  were  reluctant  to  complete  them,  2)  they 
were  fearful  of  the  training  program,  and  3)  the  trainees 
were  not  assigned  to  units  until  the  end  of  the  training 
program.  Nevertheless,  the  evaluations  were  surprisingly 
low.  On  a five  point  scale,  most  trainees  were  placed  at 
level  two  or  three,  including  the  best  trainees  in  the  pro- 
gram. Another  factor  that  may  have  influenced  the  super- 
visory evaluations  was  the  fact  that  the  supervisors  were 
older,  White  females  and  the  trainees  were  younger  Blacks. 
The  program  was  also  evaluated  by  project  visitors  and  the 
analytic  personnel  assigned  to  the  hospital  program. 

Effects  of  the  Program 

The  immediate  effects  of  HIT  showed  some  positive  results, 
as  well  as  some  problems  that  were  experienced. 

Positive  Effects 

© The  training  program  was  considered  to  be 
successful  by  management. 

• The  existing  supervisory  staff  was  given 

training  along  the  same  lines  as  the  trainees. 


I 
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• All  trainees  were  upgraded  to  the  position  of 
food  service  supervisors. 

• The  graduation  was  attended  by  employees  from 
other  departments,  helping  them  to  become 
aware  of  upgrading  possibilities. 

• One  member  of  the  class  was  identified  for 
promotion  to  a.  department  supervisor, 

• During  the  follow-up  activities  of  the  trainer, 
more  favorable  opinions  were  expressed  by  hos- 
pital management  on  the  performance  of  the 
trainees . 


Problems  Experienced  j 

? 

• There  was  a noticeable  resistance  on  the  part  ; 

of  middle  and  first- line  supervisors  that  was  ; 

not  successfully  dealt  with.  j 

3 

j 

• There  was  apparent  fear  on  the  part  of  the  j 

department  supervisors  that  the  new  super- 
visors were  better  trained  for  their  tasks. 

• There  was  a need  for  continual  co-optation  I 

of  the  supervisory  staff,  which  taxed  the  { 

trainer . \ 

j 

• Supervisors  wanted  to  make  unannounced  visits  j 

to  the  training  sessions.  j 

| f 

• The  department  supervisors  were  reluctant  in 
complying  with  a request  to  complete  perfor- 
mance evaluations. 

I 

Direct  Services  j 

Each  HIT  program  includes  a number  of  direct  services  to  the  j 

employer  which  are  not  identified  in  the  Letter  of  Agreement. 

In  this  case,  the  trainer  performed  two  such  services.  First, 
the  supervisory  orientation  program,  identified  during  the 
organizational  evaluation,  was  one  form  of  a direct  service. 

The  development  of  a job  description  was  a second  direct 

service.  In  both  cases,  the  needs  became  clear  as  a result  j 

of  the  trainer* s interaction  with  the  organization.  i 
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Description  of  Program 

The  program  in  Firm  B was  a multi- skilled  training  program 
conducted  for  a .small,  but  nationally  known  meat  processing 
company.  The  trainer  designed  and  implemented  the  program 
from  February  10  - April  3 , 1969 . The  Letter  of  Agreement 
was  signed  by  the  company  and  the  union,  and  committed  the 
company  to  giving  preference  to  all  graduates  of  the  program 
as  back-up  personnel  and  promoting  those  individuals  to  job 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  The  program  deviated  from  the 
eight  to  ten  percent  wage  guideline  for  a number  of  reasons: 
1)  the  company  had  already  broken  ground  to  expand  the  plant 
by  17,000  square  feet,  2)  there  was  a "slack"  period  in  mar- 
keting upgrading  programs,  3)  the  city  training  project  was 
anxious  to  begin  a program  in  the  private  sector,  4)  the 
company  could  anticipate  the  permanent  upgrading  of  the  em- 
ployees before  the  year  was  out,  5)  the  trainees  would  be 
given  job  preference  on  the  basis  of  seniority  as  daily 
vacancies  occurred,  and  6)  future  programs  were  anticipated 
with  the  company.  Figure  2.3  outlines  the  flow  process  of 
that  program. 

Organizational  Evaluation  and  Job  Task  Analysis  Phase 

The  union  local  demonstrated  complete  cooperation  with  the 
training  program.  Prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Letter  of 
Agreement,  the  company  contacted  the  union  business  manager 
and  the  training  project  gave  him  a complete  orientation  to 
the  program.  It  was  important  to  the  project  that  the  ori- 
entation be  given  by  a member  of  its  staff.  The  rationale 
behind  this  position  is  that  the  sale  of  a program  to  an 
intermediary  is  a critical  stage,  especially  when  that  inter- 
mediary has  potential  veto  effect.  Therefore,  management, 
no  matter  how  enthusiastic,  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
the  HIT  concept  to  the  union.  Too  many  factors  enter  into 
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Figure  2.3 

UPGRADING  PROGRAM: 

STUFFERS,  SCALERS,  CHUB  MACHINE  OPERATORS 


i o 

I ERLCs 


that  presentation ; paramount  of  these  is  the  nature  of 
employee -management  relations  at  the  plant.  In  this  partic- 
ular plant,  relations  were  cooperative  and  mutually  respect- 
ful. 


During  the  JTA  the  trainer  was  given  a guided  tour  of  the 
x>lant.  Such  a tour  can  prove  restrictive  because  the  tour 
guide  * controls  the  agenda.  As  a result,  the  trainer  found 
it  necessary  to  arrange  for  future  visits.  These  following 
visits  were  used  to  observe  the  job  incumbent s performing 
the  processes  to  be  taught  during  the  training  program; 
moreover,  the  trainer  conducted  interviews  with  various 
plant  personnel. 

An  additional  technique  used  during  the  JTA  was  the  filming 
of  the  machine- operation  for  a job  breakdown  and  for  inclu- 
sion in  a later  skill  session.  The  liaison  person,  an 
assistant  to  the  general  manager,  made  various  joo  and  ma- 
chinery manuals  available  to  the  trainer.  A skill  trainer 
was  designated  by  the  company  early  in  this  phase  of  the 
program;  consequently,  an  on-the-job  training  program  was 
formalized  and  the  skill  trainers  notified  on  their  respons- 
ibility for  the  training  program.  The  OJT  schedule,  that  is, 
the  fifth  day  practice  sessions  after  each  four  days  of 
training,  could  not  be  adhered  to  because  the  plant  was  oper- 
ating double  shifts  to  meet  the  demand  for  its  product. 
However,  the  plant  manager  understood  that  the  trainees 
would  be  given  time  to  practice  their  skills  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  and  when  vacancies  occurred  during 
the  training.  Although  the  solution  was  not  ideal,  the 
arrangement  was  practicable.  Later,  management  was  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  an  active  on-the-job  training  program, 
it  as  a vital  necessity  for  successful  implementation  and 

completion  of  the  program.”  OJT  encompassed  approximately 
ten  hours  of  actual  class  training  time  and  proved  invaluable 
to  the  class  members. 

According  to  the  trainer's  monograph,  "The  regular  work  day 
was  eventually  utilized  for  further  training  in  the  operations 
of  the  three  target  jobs.  All  on-the-job  training  was  super- 
vised by  the  plant  and  production  managers  and  the  company 
trainers,  in  cooperation  with  the  project  (trainer).  Only 
through  the  insistence  of  the  trainer  was  this  need  properly 
identified  and  adjustments  made. 


Trainee  Selection 


The  presence  of  union  regulations  in  the  plant  resulted  in  a 
very  limited  project  trainee  selection  procedure.  Management 
gave  the  trainer  fourteen  names  from  which  he  was  to  select 
the  first  seven  indicating  an  interest  in  the  program.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  selection  interview  was  primarily  devoted 
to  giving  information  on  the  training  program  and  getting  to 
know  the  trainees . The  union  caused  a plant-wide  orientation 
to  be  given,  at  which  time  the  business  manager  tentatively 
endorsed  the  program. 

Six  of  the  seven  project  selected  employees  indicated  an 
interest  in  the  job,  all  of  whom  were  Black  females.  One, 
a Black  male,  was  adamant  about  not  joining  the  program.  He 
refused  to  participate,  even  after  the  trainer  coaxed,  ca- 
joled, and  recited  the  benefits  of  the  training  program. 
Because  of  the  seniority  provisions,  this  employee  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a waiver  indicating  that  he  had  refused  the 
training.  This  is  a reasonable  precaution  in  light  of  the 
union  contract.  Eventually  the  training  program  was  composed 
of  seven  black  females;  the  male  employee  may  have  refused 
the  training  because  of  this  preponderance  of  females,  and 
this  is  a consideration  the  trainer  must  take  into  account. 
The  average  educational  level  for  all  trainees  was  ten  years. 

Curriculum  Development 

For  the  most  part  the  modified  curriculum  design  results 
from  the  procedures  followed  during  the  organizational  eval- 
uation and  job  task . analysis  phase  and  reflects  the  needs  of 
the  trainees-  The  trainer  indicated  that  he  was  able  to 
start  preparation  of  the  curriculum  at  an  early  stage  for 
this  program. 

A large  number  of  photographic  slides  were  prepared  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  skill  training.  The  skill  training  was  empha- 
sized because  all  of  the  trainees  were  females  training  for 
a "male"  job  — the  chub  machine.* 

Because  the  trainer  consulted  with  the  company  trainer  prior 
to  submitting  the  outline  to  management,  the  curriculum  was 
approved  without  revision.  The  curriculum  consisted  of  25% 
Human  Relations  and  Constants  Training,  45%  Skill  Training, 

* "Chub  machine"  is  an  industry  name  for  a machine  used  for 
packing  sausages. 


and  30%  organizational  material  and  review.  The  following 
is  representative  of  the  final  curriculum  used. 


Session 

1: 

Opening  Ceremony 

Session 

2: 

The  History  of  the  Company 

• Union.  Benefits 

• Employee  Benefits 

Session 

3: 

Policy  and  Procedure 
• Duties  and  Responsibilities 

Session 

4: 

Safety  Practices  and  Procedures 

Session 

5: 

Quality  Control 

Session 

6: 

Perception  and  Attitudes 

Session 

7: 

Scaling  Techniques 

Session 

8: 

p pw  and  Communications  Skills 

Session 

9: 

Stuffing  Techniques  X 

Session 

10: 

Stuffing  Techniques  XX 

Session 

11: 

Evaluation  and  Discussion 

Session 

12: 

What  is  in  a name?  (Company  Ori 

Session 

13: 

This  is  the  Chub  Machine 

Session 

14: 

The  Chub  Machine  Operator 

Session 

15: 

Why  a Chub  Machine  Team 

Session 

16: 

Black/White  Issues 

Session 

17: 

Review 

Session 

18: 

Self-Concept 

Session  19: 
Session  20: 


Evaluation  — On  Our  Way/ Educational  Assistance 
C ommenc  ement 


Twelve  of  the  twenty  sessions  included  guest  speakers. 
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The  Training  Process 
Preparation  of  Training  Manuals 

Actual  preparation  of  the  training  manual  spanned  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program;  however,  this  posed  no  particular  prob- 
lem because  the  course  outline  afforded  adequate  direction. 
The  manual  included  materials  about  technical  schematics  of 
the  machine,  human  relations  materials  developed  from  the 
curriculum  library,  and  other  items  of  interest  to  the 
trainees . 

Training  Methods  and  Techniques 

The  methods  and  techniques  employed  did  not  vary  greatly 
from  those  used  in  Hospital  B.  Additional  methods  of  case 
studies,  practice  groups  in  the  conference  room,  laboratory 
sessions  in  the  plant,  a slide  projector  and  tape  recording 
presentation,  individual  coaching  on  the  job,  and  films  were 
used  to  convey  the  facts  and  ideas  of  the  program. 

Evaluation  Phase 


Trainee  evaluation  in  this  program  was  informal.  The  trainer 
based  his  evaluation  on  observation,  consultation  with  super- 
vision, and  management's  evaluation  of  the  trainees.  The 
union  provided  additional  verbal  evaluation  of  the  training. 
At  the  end  of  the  training,  the  trainees  were  asked  to  com- 
plete the  HIT  Course  Evaluation  Form  (Appendix  H ) , which 
showed  a positive  feedback. 

Effects  of  Program 


Positive  Effects 


• Further  need  for  human  relations  training 
was  identified. 

• The  company  had  seven  multi-skilled  employees, 
each  capable  of  operating  and  maintaining  the 
chub  machine. 

• A further  supervisory  training  program  was 
identified. 

• The  trainees  became  more  interested  in  their 
self- development.  Three  trainees  returned 
to  school. 
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• A number*  of  the  trainees  participated  in  a. 
leadership  forum  conducted  by  the  project 
(management  sent  a representative  also)  . 

e Trainees  demonstrated  newly  gained  self- 
concept  and  confidence. 

• The  company  and  the  union  shared  a construc- 
tive experience. 

• There  was  a reduction  in  absenteeism  during 
the  training  program. 

• The  company  now  has  an  ongoing  training 
capability  because  of  the  individuals 
designated  as  company  trainers. 

• The  company  received  -favorable  publicity 
through  a news  release. 

Problems  Experienced 

• Management  made  it  a habit  to  come  into  the 
training  sessions  unannounced. 

• initially  there  was  a degree  of  apprehension 
and  arrogance  demonstrated  by  the  plant 
manager.  (He  was  later  co-opted  into  the 
program  with  good  results.) 
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HXT  PROGRAM  FOR  FIRM  C 


Sheet:  Metal  Operators.  Spray  Painters^ 
Order  Fillers  . and.  Assembler-  Program 


Description  of  Program 

A program  was  designed,  and  implemented  for  Firm  C,  a sub- 
sidiary of  a three— billion— dollar  communications  company 
which  manufactures  lighting  fixtures.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  parer/  organization  three  years  ago.  A trainer  and 
assistant  trainer  were  assigned  to  the  program.  One  comment 
in  the  training  monograph  reads,  "For  several  reasons  the 
...  operation  had  serious  problems.**  Blacks  and  Whites  were 
almost  totally  separated  within  the  plant,  and  the  company 
was  dissatisfied  with  its  manpower  problems,  some  of  which ^ 
were  outgrowths  of  racial  tensions . The  company  had  experi- 
enced a financial  loss,  nearly  equal  to  the  projected  profit 
for  the  year.  These  circumstances  caused  the  parent  company 
to  send  a personnel  specialist  to  investigate  the  situation 
and  report  his  findings . Shortly  thereafter  the  Cleveland 
upgrading  project  was  contacted  and  a training  program  was 
discussed.  Objectives  were  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  com- 
pany and  by  the  project.  The  upgrading  program  was  designed 

• To  teach  four  different  skills  ; 

• To  improve  communications  between  Whites  and 
Blacks , and  among  hourly  employees , foremen 
and  management; 

• To  improve  the  leadership  and  human  re- 
lations skills  of  the  trainees  and  all 
other  plant  personnel  who  became  in- 
volved with  the  program; 

• To  teach  the  trainees  how  to  avoid  and/ or 
solve  off- the- job  problems  effectively  in 
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order  to  increase  on— the— jcb  concen- 
tration, and  hence,  productivity; 

* To  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  advance- 
ment by  encouraging  the  trainees  to  further 
their  education; 

• To  begin  the  establishment  of  a HIT  capa- 
bility in  the  plant  by  creating  the  pre- 
conditions for  future  cycles . 

A very  clear  mandate,  indeed,  had  been  given  the  trainer. 
These  objectives  were  considered  to  be  challenging  because 
the  need  to  train  in  multiple  skills  made  each  objective  more 
complex.  The  company  was  primarily  concerned  with  its  oper- 
ational loss , but  at  the  same  time  realized  that  the  poor 
Black-White  relations  extant  contributed  toward  that  loss. 

The  training  analysis  began  on  October  17,  1968,  and  the 
class  was  graduated  January  10,  1969,  a longer  span  of  time 
than  the  usual  training  session  because  there  were  a number 
of  intervening  holidays  which  extended  the  training  time. 
Prior  to  beginning  the  pre-training  analysis  of  the  plant, 
management  met  with  project  representatives  and  these  limita- 
tions were  agreed  upon : 

• The  company  would  make  the  only  contact 
with  the  XBEW  local,  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agent  for  the  plant; 

* Graduation  and  promotion  were  limited  to 
those  trainees  who  successfully  completed 
the  course. 

The  first  stipulation  was  in  contravention  to  the  project* s 
wishes;  however,  operating  circumstances  and  existing 
employee -management  relations  caused  the  project  to  defer  to 
the  company  on  this  point.  The  second  stipulation  is  of 
course  implied  in  the  letter  of  agreement,  but  some  managers 
tend  toward  caution  when  entering  into  the  relationship  with 
an  outside  training  project.  Neither  request  was  deemed 
unreasonable..  Figure  2.4  is  a graphic  depiction  of  the 
flow  process  of  that  program. 

Organizational  Evaluation  and  Job  Task  Analysis  Phase 

” - - - the  establishm  - effective  working  relationships 

with  the  company*  s management  and  supervisory  staff**  occu— 

0 >ied  the  trainer  and  assistant  trainer  during  the  first 
.94 
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weeks  in  the  plant.  The  trainer  immediately  requested  a 
meeting  with  key  people  in  the  company,  over  which  he  pre- 
sided jointly  with  the  plant  manager.  This  meeting  served 
purposes  of  getting  management  and  supervisory  staff  imme- 
diately involved  in  the  program  besides  being  an  orientation 
for  them.  As  agreed,  the  company  met  with  the  union  to 
explain  the  training  program. 

The  trainer* s estimate  of  the  organizational  situation  led 

him  to  the  conclusion  that  ** isolated  discussions  of 

negative  attitudes  on  the  part  of  supervisors  were  likely 
to  be  counter-productive.  Therefore,  special  human  relations 
classes  for  supervisors  alone  were  ruled  out."  By  involving 
the  supervisors  in  the  execution  of  the  training,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  good  relationship  established  during  the 
class  would  have  a positive  residual  effect.  Human  re- 
lations classes,  by  possibly  setting  up  resistance  to  the 
whole  program  through  direct  confrontation  of  racial,  eco- 
nomic and  social  hostilities,  might  have  interfered  with 
the  objective.  The  JTA  had  revealed  that  there  were  highly 
charged  racial  tensions  in  the  plant.  Due  largely  to  the 
de  facto  segregation  in  the  plant,  many  simple  issues  became 
Black-White  confrontations.  Clearly  the  approach  taken  in 
this  situation  appears  reasonable  in  light  of  the  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  it  diverted  from  the  conceptual 
model  presented  in  Figure  2.1  . The  decision  to  alter  the 
approach  was  basically  the  trainer's  indicating  the  value  of 
a mature  and  flexible  trainer.  Various  needs  identified 
during  the  job  task  analysis  phase  caused  the  trainer  to 
renegotiate  the  Letter  of  Agreement  for  an  eleven  percent 
increase,  one  percent  over  the  initial  agreement.  This 
renegotiation  was  possible  because  the  trainer  brought  to 
the  job  many  years  of  labor  contract  negotiating  experience, 
and  he  had  effectively  co-opted  the  management  staff. 

Tra inee  Selection 


Trainee  selection  posed  no  serious  problem  because  of  the 
good  working  relationship  between  the  company  and  the  union. 
Recognizing  the  need  to  ease  racial  tensions,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Black  trainees  should  be  upgraded  to  higher 
positions  in  work  areas  having  a large  number  of  Whites, 
and  vice-versa.  This  crossing  of  the  racial  barrier  was 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  in-plant  relationships  beyond 
the  training  program.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the 
trainer,  along  with  the  assistance  of  the  Analytic  Division, 
selected  six  men  and  four  women  for  the  training.  There  was 
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a racial  mix  of  eight  Blacks  and  two  Appalachian  Whites, 
none  having  more  than  twelve  years  of  education,  and  at 
least  eight  having  not  more  than  ten  years.  The  project 
director  had  indicated  that  every  training  class  undertaken 
by  the  project  should  have  a racial  mix.  Of  particular  note 
in  this  program  is  the  fact  that  the  Analytic  Division, 
because  they  were  using  the  program  as  part  of  their  empiri- 
cal study.,  played  a significant  role  in  selecting  the  train- 
ees with  a high  degree  of  cooperation  with  the  trainer. 
Consequently,  they  shared  the  judgment  in  selecting  the 
trainees.  All  nominated  trainees  were  approved  by  union 
and  company  management.  The  company  trainer,  selected 
shortly  thereafter,  was  the  supervisor  of  an  all  White  work 
group  who  had  rather  explicitly  indicated  his  feelings  of 
racial  prejudice.  The  trainer  identified  him  as  a target 
for  neutralization  and  hopefully  co-optation.  By  the  end  of 
the  program  Blacks  were  placed  in  jobs  in  White  areas  and 
had  received  supervisory  training  at  the  project.  Most  im- 
portant, the  company  trainer  had  established  an  especially 
sympathetic  and  supportive  relationship  with  the  class. 

The  JTA  phase  took  approximately  one  week  including  the 
initiation  of  the  Analytic  Package.  The  trainer  felt  that 
he  did  not  have  adequate  time  to  map  out  his  curriculum.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  program  was  criticized  by  an  observer 
as  not  devoting  enough  time  for  skill  training.  In  a multi- 
skill program,  it  appears  that  more  time  is  needed  for  plan- 
ning and  orientation  of  the  skill  trainer.  Cooperation  from 
the  company  did  help  to  allay  this  lack  of  preparation  time. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  often  various  considerations 
can  cause  a program  to  begin  before  the  trainer  is  fully 
ready  to  begin  the  sessions.  The  pressures  from  the  organi- 
zation, however,  must  be  accommodated. 


Curriculum  Development 


As  would  be  suspected,  the  curriculum  was  designed  from  a 
number  of  sources.  The  trainer,  having  years  of  industrial 
experience,  drew  upon  the  resources  of  the  organization  to 
recoup  his  planning  time.  Initially  all  job  descriptions 
were  requested.  An  analysis  of  these  and  the  actual  opera- 
tion gave  the  trainer  an  accurate  picture  of  the  tasks  to 
be  communicated. 

The  job  task  analysis  form,  designed  by  the  Institute,  was 
useful  in  providing  direction  and  job  procedure  sheets  were 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  material.  This  was 
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supplemented  by  the  trainer* s experience  and  basic  knowledge 
of  the  job.  Finally,  the  assistance  of  the  company* s indus- 
trial engineer  was  offered.  From  these  sources  the  following 
curriculum  was  designed: 


Firm  C Multi-Skill  Program 

Session  1: 

Welcome  and  Orientation 

Session  2: 

Benefits 

Educational  Opportunities 

Session  3 : 

Human  Relations  Film 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Assemblers 

Session  4: 

Recap  of  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of 
Assemblers 

Cleveland:  The  City  Structure 

Session  5: 

Recap  of  Previous  Sessions 
Money  Management 

Session  6: 

Employment  and  Work  Schedule  and  Responsibili- 
ties — Production  Targets 

Duties  of  Spray  Painters 

Session  7: 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Sheet  Metal 
Workers 

Where  to  Find  Help  in  Cleveland 

Session  8: 

Recap  of  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Advance 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  Spray  Painters 

Health,  Public  Assistance,  and  Social  Security 

Session  9: 

Money  Management 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Order  Fillers 

ERICS 

Session  10: 


Session  10: 

Recap  of  Duties  of  Order  Fillers  1 

Important  Part  You  Play  in  the  Sale  of  Firm  C 
Products  j 

Session  11: 

Law  for  the  Layman  j 
Know  Your  Rights  [ 
The  Role  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

Session  12: 

Assemblers'  Role  in  Making  Lighting  Equipment 

Session  13: 

Reaction  to  the  Program 
Marketing  Firm  C Products 

Session  14: 

Human  Relations  Council  for  Economic  Oppor- 
tunities 

Session  15: 

The  Role  of  the  Spray  Painter 
Lessons  in  Perception  and  Attitudes 

Session  16: 

The  Role  of  Order  Filler 

Session  17 : 

The  Supervisor 

Review  and  Observation  of  Work  Experience 

How  Can  a Supervisor  Develop  Discipline  in  His 
Work  Force? 

Session  18: 

Attitude  to  Assume  in  Plant  Review  and  Observa- 
tion of  Work  Experience 

Law  for  the  Layman 

• Session  19: 

Human  Relations 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Sheet  Metal 
Operators 

Session  20: 

Where  to  Find  Help  in  Cleveland 
Leadership  Concepts 
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The  Training;  Process 


Preparation  of  Training  Manuals 

The  preparation  of  training  manuals  started  during  the 
curriculum  planning  phase.  The  manual  is  impressive  because 
of  the  planning  and  organization  that  went  into  its  prepara- 
tion and  production.  Although  the  trainer  was  primarily 
responsible,  much  of  the  credit  goes  to  the  assistant  trainer 
and  the  production  manager.  The  manual's  contents  include 
a great  deal  of  constants  materials,  i.  e.  , money  management, 
law  for  the  layman,  human  relations,  perhaps  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  technical  materials.  Because  the  skill  training  was 
given  by  the  company  trainer,  and  in  one  case  by  the  union 
steward,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  printed  material  on  each 
of  the  skill  sessions.  All  of  the  job  descriptions  were 
included  as  planned,  but  there  was  a little  of  the  procedural 
materials  that  workers  could  use  for  future  reference,  al- 
though portions  of  thirteen  sessions  were  devoted  to  skill 
training.  It  would  appear  that  the  tasks  were  not  difficult 
to  learn  because  some  skill  sessions  were  less  than  two 
hours  long.  A great  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  on  develop- 
ing interpersonal  relations  between  the  group.  An  observer 
noted  the  absence  of  any  such  interaction  during  the  opening 
session.  This  was  later  to  change  as  a result  of  the  efforts 
to  stimulate  group  participation. 

Training  Methods  and  Techniques 

The  training  techniques  employed  during  this  program  were 
aimed  at  high  participation.  Xt  is  possible  to  question 
the  length  of  some  of  the  sessions  because  they  seem  too 
short.  This  proved  to  be  true  in  later  skill  practices, 
trainee-directed  sessions  and  class  review  sessions.  Perhaps 
massed  training  would  have  been  more  reinforcing  than  the 
distributed  approach  taken. 

The  training  obviously  had  a high  level  of  interest  and  the 
- trainees  were  well  motivated.  Contacts  were  made  with  various 
agencies  for  representation  and  for  training  materials. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  the  sessions  were:  Ohio  Bell 

Telephone  Co.,  the  Social  Security  Administration,  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Training. 
Supervisory  and  union  involvement  resulted  in  a variety  of 
trainers  being  exposed  to  the  trainees.  The  trainer  acted 
more  in  the  capacity  of  a coordinator  and  group  leader.  To 
give  the  trainees  greater  company  identification  and  an 
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understanding  of  their  functions  in  the  total  operation,  a 
company-wide  tour  was  arranged.  As  a benefit  to  tnanagement 
andan  evaluation  of  the  understanding  of  management,  the 
trainees  were  asked  to  write  up  work  improvement  suggestions 
near  the  end  of  the  program.  An  additional  benefit  to 
trainees  and  to  the  company  was  the  fact  thatz-osttrainees 
were  immediately  assigned  to  the  job  for w^ch th  ^ ^ 
trained.  Evaluation  forms  of  an  impressionistic  naiore  were 
used  during  the  training  program  (see  Appendix  G ) . As  in 
the  Baltimore  experience,  evaluations  of  the  programs  tend 
to  be  '’haloed,"  but  it  seems  that  some  value  should  be  placed 
on  the  feelings  of  the  trainees.  The  Analytic  Di.y.s-Lon  per- 
formed  an  active  role  in  evaluating  the  effects  of  the  Pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  assistant  analyst  indicated  thatJ?® 
training  was  successful,  but  these  criticisms  were  offered 
for  program  improvement : 

• There  was  not  enough  emphasis  placed  on 
skill  training; 

• There  was  harrassment  of  the  trainees  by 
co-workers ; 

• There  was  no  interaction  between  the  trainees 
during  the  first  session; 

• The  observer  felt  that  there  was  too  much 
use  of  guest  speakers. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  discussed,  the  director  °****^~ 
ine  used  the  feedback  from  the  evaluation  form,  his  observe 
tion  of  the  program,  and  comments  from  other  managers  an 
the  company.  When  using  an  informal  system  of  evaluation 
these  are  very  often  the  most  valid  tools  with  whic 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  training.  Moreover,  the 
trainers  had  a chance  to  share  experiences  during  weekly 
project  staff  meetings.  To  this  end,  the  assistant  trainer, 
or  guest  trainer,  would  render  his  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  techniques  were  responsible  for  revisions  in 
methods  and  techniques  during  the  training  program* 
ently,  the  training  program  was  considered  to  be  a valua 
demonstration  by  management  because  a second -cycle  program 
was  identified  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  initial  mul 
skill  program. 
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Immediate  Effects  of  the  Program 

ThiS  upgrading  program  carried  several  burdens:  it  had  been 

requested  by  the  parent  company;  it  was  implemented  in  the 

TeZerol  sllllt  *£•?“-•  an\iC  was  *»  “P^de  woriceJs  t 
fit'  Obviously,  the  training  could  not  cure  all 

the  ills  of  the  situation.  It  did  accomplish  a great  deal 
for  future  perspectives,  however. 


Positive  Effects 

The  training  program  included  a mix  of  Blacks 
and  Appalachian  Whites , and  it  proved  to  be 

helpful  in  establishing  better  communications 
between  the  two. 

Trainees  were  upgraded  into  formerly  racially 
exclusive  units. 


• The  company  trainer  was  co-opted  into  the 
Program  and  established  an  effective  work— 

relationship  with  the  trainees. 

• The  company  agreed  to  a second-cycle  before 
the  end  of  training;  however,  this  was 
delayed  because  of  the  introduction  of 

a new  plant  manager. 

• Nine  trainees  were  enrolled  in  an  Adult 
Education  Program. 

• Wage  increases  were  given  immediately  after 
the  program. 

• The  company  notified  the  employees  of  the 
second-cycle  program. 

• Company  executives  were  enthusiastic  about 
^eing  included  in  the  program. 

An  elaborate  graduation  ceremony  at  a large 
hotel  was  sponsored  by  the  company. 

• News  media  covered  the  graduation  ceremony. 
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• The  general  manager  of  the  company  intro- 
duced and  endorsed  the  project  to  another 
company. 

• Management  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  improved  daily  work  performance. 

• Management  appeared  to  be  impressed  with 
the  newly  discovered  capabilities  of  the 
trainees . 

• One  Black  trainee  was  identified  for  his 
exceptional  leadership  qualities  and  was 
upgraded  beyond  the  job  for  which  he  was 
trained . 

• Negative  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the 
trainees  seemed  to  be  modified. 

• The  racial  composition  of  the  office  staff 
has  changed  significantly. 

• One  trainee  left  the  company  for  a better 
job  elsewhere. 

Problems  Experienced 


• The  trainer  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  program  coordinated  because  of 
lack  of  preparation  time  and  because  this 
was  his  first  program. 

• There  was  some  harassment  of  the  trainees 
by  co-workers  before  the  secondrcycle  was 
announced. 

• Many  of  the  trainees  returned  to  their 
same  jobs.  The  increases  were  given, 
but  the  trainees  were  not  informed  of 
their  new  titles . 

• Four  trainees  were  laid  off  on  the  basis 
of  seniority. 

• Xn  some  cases  training  schedules  were  not 
issued  on  time. 


Direct  Services 


Because  of  the  trainer's  orientation,  his  interest  in  the 
trainees,  and  his  motivation  to  go  the  "second  mile,"  nine 
of  the  ten  trainees  were  figuratively  "hand-carried"  to  an 
Adult  Education  Program  which  had  been  arranged  by  the 
trainer.  This  phenomenon  occurred  because  most  of  the 
trainees  had  advanced  to  within  two  years  of  their  high 
school  diplomas  before  they  had  ended  their  education. 
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HIT  PROGRAM  FOR  HOSPITAL  C 


Hospital  Maintenance  Program 


Description  of  Program 

Hospital  C is  one  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  the  Cleveland 
area  It  is  a well  known  research  center  and  is  affiliated 
with’ a large  university  in  the  area.  The  organization  em- 
ploys more  than  2,300  persons;  therefore,  its  maintenance 
problems  are  important  to  the  welfare  of  employees,  as  well 
as  patients.  After  many  months  of  selling  and  negotiating, 
a program  was  identified  for  the  maintenance  deportment 
where  there  existed  some  serious  manpower  problems.  Accord- 
ing to  the  trainer’s  records,  "...manpower  employed  m this 
department  (was)  either  rehabilitated  mental  patients  from 
the  hospital  or  enrollees  from  various  manpower  programs  m 

the  city In  the  past  year,  the  turnover  rate  for  males 

was  85  percent."  Clearly,  the  department  was  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  objective  action. 

Although  the  hospital  was  contacted  in  early  October,  a 
number  of  delays  put  off  the  initiation  of  training  until 
February.  Some  of  those  factors  are  significant.  In  tne 
first  place,  the  hospital  administration  was  hesitant  about 
bringing  the  project  into  the  picture.  At  this  same  tune 
the  hospital  was  negotiating  a new  union  contract.  They 
raised  some  question  about  the  Institute’s  Board  of  Directors 
being  headed  by  a union  official  of  the  American  Federation 
of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME) , the  hos- 
pital’s bargaining  unit.  The  hospital  administration  was 
assured  that  the  project  was  a neutral  agent  m labor- 
management  matters.  Secondly,  a question  was  raised  about 
some  dissatisfaction  expressed  during  the  visit  to  New  York 
about  the  failure  of  some  of  the  HIT  graduates  to  be  promoted 
to  significantly  different  tasks.  In  order  to  counteract 
these  expressed  concerns,  the  trainer  undertook  the  task  of 
restructuring  the  department’s  manpower  structure. 
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Some  serious  attitudinal  problems  were  discernable  during 
the  first  hospital  project  meeting.  Strong  resistance  was 
forthcoming  from  the  supervision  in  the  dietary  and  house- 
keeping departments.  The  Maintenance  Department  supervision 
was  the  only  one  involved  which  was  apparently  supportive  of 
the  program. 

To  further  compound  these  attitudinal  problems,  precipitated 
in  part  by  negative  reactions  to  management,  ”...  the  hos- 
pital was  also  beginning  its  own  vestibule  training  program 
...  as  well  as  negotiating  with  the  adult  division  of  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education.  During  December,  progress  was 
minimal  due  to  the  outbreak  of  Hong  Kong  flu  and  the 
Christmas  — New  Year  holidays."  The  arrival  of  the  New  Year 
brought  with  it  additional  delays.  "As  part  of  a collective 
bargaining  round,  and  with  the  aid  of  a $400,000  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  AFSCME  secured  an  agreement 
from  the  three  county  hospitals  for  a 433- slot  restructuring, 
training  and  upgrading  program.  The  hospital  was  concerned 
that  (the)  ...  program  and  the  union's  might  overlap."  The 
Institute  was  able  to  get  the  union  to  agree  to  using  the 
HIT  program  as  a pilot  project  for  the  union.  These  factors 
accounted  for  nearly  four  months  of  postponements.  Figure 
2.5  outlines  the  flow  process  of  that  training. 

Organizational  Evaluation  and  Job  Task  Analysis  Phase 

The  Cleveland  upgrading  project  was  brought  into  the  picture 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a pilot  program  for  future  up- 
grading. This,  coupled  with  the  concern  of  management  for 
meaningful  task  assignments,  caused  the  trainer  to  restructure 
jobs  in  the  department  to  provide  upward  mobility  for  all 
employees  in  the  department.  "The  training  agreement  was 
arrived  at  upon  the  completion  of  a career  ladder  specifically 
constructed  for  the  Maintenance  Department  by  the  Training 
Consultant  and  the  Analytic  Assistant.  It  allowed  for  an 
eight- step  advancement  into  the  trades."  A career  ladder  was 
submitted  to  the  hospital  and  approved  in  January  1969.  The 
ladder  is  presented  below: 

TRADES 

MECHANICAL  HELPER  II 
MECHANICAL  HELPER  I 
TRUCK  OPERATOR 
MAINTENANCE  SUPPLY  CLERK 


Figure  2.5 

UPGRADING  PROGRAM:  HOSPITAL  MAINTENANCE 
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7 WEEKS  8 WEEKS 


MAINTENANCE  III 


MAINTENANCE  ATTENDANT  II 


MAINTENANCE  ATTENDANT  I 


To  effect  this  career  ladder  and  the  training  program,  ten 
men  had  to.be  transferred  from  the  Housekeeping  Department. 
Since  the  labor  contract  was  tinder  negotiation,  "the  agree- 
ment was  somewhat  ambiguous  in  terms  of  wages."  However,  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  increase  would  average  fifteen  per- 
cent for  eight  of  the  workers  (well  above  the  eight  to  ten 
percent  guideline)  and  over  seven  percent  for  two  of  the  men. 
The  career  ladder  itself  was  a comprehensive  plan  for  em- 
ployee movement. 

Once  the  career  ladder  was  agreed  upon,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Maintenance  Department  designated  a foreman  as  the 
skill  trainer.  Therefore,  the  skill  trainer  and  foreman 
planned  the  skill  portion  of  the  curriculum,  including  all 
program  and  printed  materials.  The  actual  JTA  was  abbrevi- 
ated because  of  a request  from  the  Institute.  The  project 
was  already  behind  in  its  Analytic  schedule.  To  meet  this 
demand  it  was  necessary  for  the  trainer  to  make  any  number 
of  adjustments.  One  such  adjustment  was  to  use  another 
trainer  to  complete  the  necessary  reporting  forms. 


The  trainees  were  selected  under  the  agreement  with  the  labor 
union.  Seniority  and  demonstrated  worker  interest  were  to  be 
the  selection  criteria.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  rushing  of 
the  JTA  phase  placed  the  trainer  in  .such  straits  that  the 
program  had  to  be  developed  from  day  to  day.  There  were  ten 
Black  men  in  the  program,  with  an  average  education  level  of 
seven  years. 


The  curriculum  design,  prepared  jointly  by  the  trainer, 
company  trainer,  and  skill  trainer,  is  presented  below: 

Hospital  Maintenance  Program 

Session  1:  Welcome  and  Orientation 

Session  2:  Benefits  Available  to  Hospital  Employees 


Tra  iee  Selection 


Curriculum  Development 
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Law  for  the  Layman 
Concept  of  Maintenance 
Session  4:  Maintenance  Department  Policies  (Part  I) 

Social  Security 

Session  5:  Maintenance  Department  Policies  (Part  II) 

Money  Management  (Part  I) 

Session  6:  Tools  of  Maintenance 

Career  Development 

Session  7:  Public  Employees  Retirement  System 

Legal  Aid 

Session  8:  Human  Relations  and  Communication 

Session  9:  Hand  Tools 

Small  Power  Tools  (Part  I) 

Session  10:  Small  Power  Tools  (Part  II) 

Stationary  Shop  Equipment 
Session  11:  Ground  Work  Tools 

Session  12:  Money  Management  (Part  II) 

Money  Management  (Part  III) 

Session  13:  Negro  History 

Session  14:  Ground  Work  Tools  (Part  III)  , 

j 

Session  15:  Grounds  Tour 

Session  16:  Snow  Removal 

Lawn  and  Plant  Care 
Session  17:  Glossary  of  Terms 


Session  18 


A Few  Tips  on  How  to  Handle  Some  Leadership 
Problems 

Race  Relations  in  America 


Session  19:  Where  to  Find  Help  in  Cleveland 

How  to  Give  a Demonstration 
Session  20:  Tour  of  Shop  Area 

Projections 

Evaluations 

Session  21:  Graduation 

A heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  skill  training;  in  fact, 
twelve  of  the  twenty-one  sessions  were  devoted  to  skill 
presentations.  The  secondary  emphasis  of  the  course  was 
placed  on  the  constants  materials.  Thirteen  classes  were 
given  on  the  constants,  i-.e^  , money  management,  social  secur- 
ity, legal  aid,  etc.  An  assistant  trainer  prepared  those 
sessions  for  the  program. 


The  Training  Process 
Preparation  of  Training  Manuals 

On  the  whole,  the  training  manual  was  well-organized;  it 
contained  mostly  constants  curriculum  material  and  job  de- 
scriptions, including  some  policy  guidelines  for  maintenance 
operations.  There  was  very  little  procedural  and  methods 
material  for  the  skill  training  sessions. 


Training  Methods  and  Techniques 


A number  of  training  techniques  were  employed  in  the  program 
because  the  men  were  being  introduced  to  new  skills  — Mainte- 
nance Attendant  II.  The  job  descriptions  were  a great  help 
to  the  trainees  because  these  served  as  an  overview  of  the 
training  program.  The  training  relied  heavily  on  lectures 
supplemented  with  overhead  slide  projections.  Some  tours 
were  scheduled  during  the  program  — one  grounds  and  one  shop 
tour.  Skill  demonstrations  were  used  in  conjunction  with 
skill  practice  sessions  in  class.  It  was  felt  that  the 
trainees  needed  the  "feeling"  of  many  of  the  tools  and  pieces 
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of  equipment  they  would  be  using  in  their  new  jobs,  espe- 
cially since  the  trainees  were  not  transferred  until  the 
completion  of  the  program.  Usually  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week  is  used  for  on -job  training;  however,  the  serious  man- 
power shortage  experienced  by  the  hospital  necessitated 
their  remaining  in  the  housekeeping  department  until  manage- 
ment was  assured  of  their  graduation. 

Evaluation  Phase 


Many  of  the  training  techniques  had  residual  evaluative^ 
effects  > The  various  trainee  summaries  and  reviews  during 
the  sessions  gave  the  trainer  insight  into  the  learning  that 
was  taking  place.  The  suggested  improvements  voiced  at 
these  times  were  a strong  indication  of  the  trainees ? under- 
standing of  the  task  in  question.  In  order  to  inform  manage 
ment  of  the  progress  of  the  trainees,  informal  meetings  were 
held  with  the.  chief  engineer.  Such  indices  as  attendance 
and  class  participation,  response  and  enthusiasm  were  the 
criteria  used  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  train- 
ing and  the  performance  of  the  trainees.  These  techniques 
were  supplemented  with  the  Analytic  study  and  standard 
evaluation. 


F.fferts  of  the  Training 


Positive  Effects 

• A viable  career  ladder  plan  was  devised 

by  the  trainer  and  accepted  by  the  company. 

• The  trainees  received  above  standard  wage 
increases  — fifteen  percent. 


• Group  cohesiveness  was  fostered  within  the 
training  group,  as  demonstrated  by  members 
of  the  class  coaxing  a disaffected  trainee 
to  complete  the  program  with  them. 

• The  "older  workers"  expressed  that  they 
felt  the  company  was  taking  an  interest 
in  them  and  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
advance. 

• The  chief  engineer  and  foreman  seemed  to 
broaden  their  perception  of  the  trainees f 
aspirations . 


• There  appeared  to  be  improved  communications 
between  the  employees  and  their  supervisors. 

• The  company  offered  the  trainees  overtime 
work  in  the  Housekeeping  Department. 

Problems  Experienced 


• The  Letter  of  Agreement  was  not  specific 
enough . 

• Trainees  were  not  informed  of  the  exact 
amount  of  the  wage  increase  until  late 
in  the  course. 

• The  introduction  of  additional  duties, 
which  were  for  formerly  Housekeeping 
tasks,  resulted  in  a disruption  of 
trainee  morale. 

• One  trainee  dropped  out  of  the  program, 
but  returned  later. 

• Constants  materials  were  used  as  "filler’* 
for  the  curriculum  because  of  the  necessity 
of  day-to-day  preparation. 

• There  was  a great  deal  of  resistance  to  the 
program  during  the  early  phase  of  the  training. 

Direct  Services 

Among  the  direct  services  rendered  this  organization  were: 

1)  development  of  a comprehensive  career  ladder  plan  and 

2)  arrangements  made  for  six  trainees  to  attend  Adult  Educa 

tion  classes. 


HIT  PROGRAM  FOR  FIRM  N 


Utility  Repair  Operator  — Inspector  Program 


Description  of  Program 


Firm  N manufactures  master  television  equipment  and  ancillary 
television  products  used  in  the  electronics  industry.  The 
company  employs  nearly  400  personnel  and  has  a local  union 
which  represents  those  employees.  This  program  was  the 
second  upgrading  program  conducted  in  the  company  by  the 
Newark  project.  The  first  program  had  been  so  successful 
that  a second  program  was  immediately  identified.  Whereas 
the  first  program  dealt  with  utility  and  repair  operators, 
the  second  program  focused  in  on  the  task  of  inspecting  what 
had  been  repaired.  Most  of  the  criteria  required  for  the 
selection  of  a company  for  upgrading  were  apparent  in  this 
company: 


• Concentration  of  Black  and  Spanish- speaking 
workers. 

• Concentration  of  low-wage,  low- skill  workers. 

• High  turnover  at  entry  level. 

• Expanding  industry. 


An  amenable  relationship  had  been  established  among  the 
trainer,  the  management  staff,  and  the  union  as  a result  of 
the  two  previous  training  efforts  at  the  company.  The  union 
was  especially  interested  because  the  workers  to  be  considered 
for  the  program  had  more  seniority  than  former  trainees  who 
were  now  making  more  money.  Also,  this  program  occurred  at 
a fortuitous  moment  — when  a new  contract  was  being  negoti- 
ated. Figure  2.6  is  a graphic  display  of  the  flow  process 
of  that  training  program. 
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Organizational  Evaluation  and  Job  Task  Analysis  Phase 


As  a consequence  of  the  trainer's  previous  JTA,  little  addi- 
tional analysis  was  required  in  structuring  the  training 
program.  Nonetheless,  the  following  training  purposes  were 
established: 


• To  satisfy  the  union  that  potential  trainees 
would  be  upgraded  to  the  same  level  as 
former  trainees. 

• To  give  the  company  greater  flexibility  in 
assigning  employees  because  all  repair  and 
utility  operators  would  be  able  to  perform 
inspection. 

• To  expose  the  trainees  to  new  techniques  of 
inspection,  such  as  the  color  codes  of  com- 
ponents. 


Training  took  place  over  a four  week  period.  The  shorter 
time  frame  was  a result  of  the  experiences  of  the  first  two 
programs;  actually,  it  could  have  been  shorter,  but  the 
introduction  of  new  inspection  techniques,  in  addition  to 
the  review  of  familiar  tasks,  extended  the  course. 

Selection  of  the  company  trainer  posed  no  particular  problem. 
"The  same  foreman  who  had  been  the  company  trainer  in  the 
first  program  was  to  be  used  again  in  this  capacity."  The 
group ' leaders , used  for  skill  demonstrations,  were  also 
called  upon  for  this  program.  The  skill  demonstrators  were 
somewhat  reluctant  to  participate  in  this  program,  although 
they  had  been  quite  effective  in  the  other  program.  The 
trainer  ascribed  this  to  the  closeness  of  degree  of  tenure 
and  skill  of  the  trainees  and  the  skill  demonstrators.  The 
plant  supervisor  wanted  the  review  training  in  spite  of  this 
because  he  felt  that  the  repair  operators  could  use  some 
formal  training.  Trainee  reaction  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course  was  to  bear  out  his  feelings. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  the  JTA  had  been  performed  a^ 
priori.  The  only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  design  and  execute 
the  program. 


Figure  2.6 

UPGRADING  PROGRAM:  UTILITY/REPAIR  OPERATOR-INSPECTOR 


1 WEEK  3 WEEKS  4 WEEKS  9 WEEKS 


Trainee  Selection 


Trainee  selection  was  limited  to  the  utility  and  repair 
operators  who  had  not  been  involved  in  previous  programs, 
and  was  effected  after  a three  day  analytic  interview  sched- 
ule. Management  approved  all  nominees  without  question,  and 
the  union  was  satisfied  as  well.  The  trainer  had  already 
interviewed  the  trainees  during  the  interviewing  for  previous 
programs  and  the  production  supervisor  was  thus  able  to  con- 
cur readily  with  trainee  selection. 

The  class  was  composed  of  two  Black,  one  Spanish- speaking 
and  four  White  trainees,  with  an  educational  average  level 
of  ten  years. 

Curriculum  Development 

The  prepared  curriculum,  which  was  somewhat  abbreviated, 
looked  like  this: 

Utility  and  Repair  Operators  — Inspector  Program 


Session 

1:  Opening  Ceremonies 

Session 

2:  Slide  Presentation:  ’’The  Art  of  Wiring" 

Session 

3:  Slide  Presentation:  "Basic  Soldering" 

Session 

4:  Human  Relations 

Session 

5:  Each  trainee  assembled  seven  (7)  complete  sets 

of  a power  supply  unit. 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  new  Job 
Production  Supervisor 

Session 

6 : Money  Management 

Session 

7:  Demonstration  of  Inspection  Procedure  by 

Inspection  Group  Leader  — Discussion 

Session 

8:  Trainee  Work  Session 

Training  on  Color  Codes 

Session 

V 

9:  Trainees  continued  inspection  and  repair  of 

units  with  printed  circuits. 
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Session  10: 


Group  Leader  demonstrated  procedure  for  inspect- 
ing and  dressing  (put  wires  in  proper  position) 
of  hand  wired  units . Practice  and  discussion. 


Session  11:  Attitudes  toward  work  examined. 

Review  and  observation  of  work  experiences. 

Session  12:  Inspection  procedure  —continued. 

Production  Supervisor  summarized  "what  to  look 
for  in  inspection." 


Session  13: 
Session  14: 
Session  15: 


Demonstration  of  repair  operation  by  Repair 
Group  Leader.  Discussion. 

Repair  Operation— continued.  Machine  shop 
repair  work;  use  of  special  equipment  required. 

Reactions  to  the  training  .•  program.  Feedback 
from  trainees.  New  perspectives  on  job  and 
career  opportunities. 


Session  16:  Graduation 


The  program  was  heavily  skill  oriented;  ten  of  the  sixteen 
sessions  were  devoted  to  skill  training.  This  left  a total 
of  three  sessions  for  the  constants  and  human  relations  com- 
ponents, one  session  for  opening  the  course,  and  one  for 
graduation.  One  further  session  was  devoted  to  training 
evaluation  and  career  opportunities.  This  is  less  than  the 
ideal  model;  however,  the  trainer  had  obviously  made  the 
decision  to  complete  the  training  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  company,  in  its  efforts  to  satisfy  the  union,  was  just 
as  intent  to  implement  and  finish  the  course  quickly. 

The  Training  Process 
Preparation  of  Training  Manuals 

The  technical  nature  of  the  training,  coupled  with  the  famil- 
iarity of  the  trainer  with  the  job,  resulted  in  a highly 
technical  training  manual  which  was  supplemented  by  other 
human  relations  and  self- development  materials.  The  job 
descriptions,  along  with  procedural  directions  on  wiring, 
soldering,  glossary  of  terms  and  other  pertinent  materials 
were  included  for  easy  reference.  The  remainder  of  the 


manual  included  the  HIT  constants,  i.e. , money  management, 
social  security,  where  to  find  help,  leisure  time  activities, 
and  others.  None  of  these  specific  subjects  was  outlined  in 
the  curriculum  design. 

Training  Methods  and  Techniques 

The  skill  portions  of  the  curriculum  were  taught  by  lectures 
and  by  individual  coaching.  Recognition  of  the  trainees* 
experience  was  evidenced  by  the  inclusion  of  skill  demonstra- 
tions and  group  discussion.  The  training  principles  of  repe- 
tition and  reinforcement  were  observed  during  the  on-the-job 
application  phase.  Trainee  familiarity  with  most  of  the 
information  made  it  unnecessary  to  supplement  the  training 
by  other  than  visual  displays. 

The  human  relations  and  money  management  sessions  were 
conducted  by  a combination  of  the  lecture-discussion  method. 
Initially  the  on-the-job  training  was  conducted  during  the 
formal  classroom  period.  Later,  management  was  to  authorize 
practical  application  during  the  normal  work  day.  The  re- 
sults of  this  on-the-job  practice  were  noticeable.  Trainee 
understanding  and  confidence  in  the  ability  to  do  the  job 
were  enhanced. 

Evaluation  Phase 


Training  evaluation  was,  for  the  most  part,  informal,  in- 
class  observation  of  the  trainees.  There  was  also  an  oral 
evaluation  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Verbal  and  performance 
feedback  from  the  trainees  also  indicated  that  the  trainees 
benefited  from  the  review  of  basic  skills.  The  "old-timers" 
were  able  to  share  their  techniques  which  were  known  to  some 
but  not  to  all.  The  analytic  instruments  used  during  the 
program  were  other  evaluation  tools  used  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  training.  Finally,  a satisfied  manage- 
ment was  a strong  indication  of  a successful  program.  Review 
of  the  curriculum  indicates  that  the  trainer  set  aside  a 
session  for  the  formal  evaluation.  Specific  feedback  was 
obtained  through  discussion  with  the  trainees.  Basically 
all  of  the  programs  shared  evaluation  methods;  again  the 
difference  was  more  of  degree.  Finally,  a very  sophisticated 
cost  benefit  analysis  was  performed  by  the  project  consultant 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Analytic  Division. 
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Effects  of  the  Program 


Positive  Effects 

A number  of  positive  results  of  the  training  program  were 
identified  by  the  trainer.  Listed  below  are  most  of  these: 

• There  was  an  apparent  change  in  the  attitude 
toward  training  of  the  cynical  "old-timers." 

• The  company  demonstrated  its  recognition  of 
the  value  of  training  by  sponsoring  a third 
program. 

• Many  of  the  trainees  showed  an  interest  in 
occupational  growth  and  development. 

• As  an  additional  company  identification  and 
motivational  effect,  the  company  gave  each 
graduate  a personal  tool  kit. 

• There  was  improved  company  communication 
through  the  job  bid  process  posted  on  com- 
pany bulletin  boards. 

• Positive  reactions  demonstrated  by  the 
trainees  seemed  to  alert  other  employees  to 
the  value  of  the  training  program. 

• Ma~nagement  endorsed  the  project  to  other 
companies. 

Fortunately,  there  were  no  problems  worthy  of  mention  experi- 
enced during  the  program.  Initial  employee  suspicion  was 
immediately  allayed. 


~HTT  PROGRAM  FOR  HOSPITAL  N 


Hospital  Medical  Records  Program 
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Description  of  Program 

The  program  for  hospital  N was  conducted  for  a large  metro- 
politan  hospital  in  the  city  of  Newark.  Recent  events  had 
led  to  the  absorption  of  the  entire  hospital  facili  y y 
university  for  a nominal  cost.  The  hospital  is  now  un  er^ 
state  control,  and  is  presently  expanding  its  facilities  m 
a ghetto  area.  Consequently,  there  has  been  a resultan 
hospital-community  rift.  To  ameliorate  the  circumstances 
the?new  hospital  administration  had  promised  to  take  active 
measures  to  move  toward  conciliation  with  this  hostile  en- 
vironment.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Newark  Upgrading 
Project  into  this  situation  the  hospital  had  been  seeking 
out  training  organizations  which  conducted  human  relations 
and  sensitivity  training.  Cost  was  a primary  consideration; 
therefore,  the  free  services  of  the  Newark  Project  were  a 
basic  factor  for  the  administration's  consideration. ^ The 
hospital  was  primarily  interested  in  the  human  relations 
training;  however,  they  were  amenable  to  the  suggestions  of 
accepting  an  upgrading  program  as  a compromise  measure. 

Figure  2.7  is  a graphic  display  of  the  flow  process  of  that 

training  program. 

Organizational  Evaluation  and  Job  Task  Analysis  Phas.e 

Initially  the  Dietary  Department  was  identified  as  the  area 
for  upgrading.  Unfortunately  a departmental  reorganization 
and  the  introduction  of  new  work  methods  precluded  the  im- 
plementation of  a training  program.  This  was  in  December 
1968.  Intervening  holidays  and  concurrent  human  relations 
training  delayed  the  identification  of  an  upgrading  program 
for  three  months.  Finally  the  hospital  was  able  to  agree 
on  a program  for  the  Medical  Records  Department  because 
their  accreditation  evaluation  is  due  m July  1969.  The 
accuracy  of  the  record  keeping  process  plays  a major  role 
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Figure  2.7 

UPGRADING  PROGRAM:  MEDICAL  RECORDS  TRAINING 


8 WEEKS  10  WEEKS  13  WEEKS  16  WEEKS 


in  hospital  accreditation.  After  the  identification  of  the 
Medical  Records  Department,  the  JTA  was  relatively  simple. 
Heavy  reliance  was  placed  on  the  department  supervisor's 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  department,  and  rightfully  so. 
The  supervisor  was  a registered  medical  records  specialist 
and  knew  what  was  needed,  for  passing  the  accreditation  re- 
view. Consequently , the  trainer  had  a major  portion  of  the 
curriculum  already  developed.  The  trainer  conferred  with 
the  supervisor  and  arrived  at  a skill  curriculum  which  would 
be  executed  by  the  trainer.  The  curriculum  design  was  deemed 
valid  because  the  department  head  was  fully  cognizant  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  department. 

Trainee  Selection 


Trainee  selection  was  facilitated  by  the  hospital's  designa- 
tion of  the  whole  department  for  training.  Consequently, 
there  were  no  trainee  interviews  except  those  performed  by 
the  Analytic  Division.  The  class  was  composed  of  seventeen 
trainees,  ten  Black,  seven  White  (two  males  with  fifteen 
females).  The  average  education  for  the  class  was  twelve 
years.  A company  trainer  was  not  designated  for  the  pro- 
gram since  the  trainer  would  carry  ninety 'percent  of  the 
instruction.^*^  The  department  did  assist  the  trainer  by 
participating  in  a selected  portion  of  the  training;  there- 
fore, she  may  be  regarded  as  the  company  skill  trainer. 

Curriculum  Development 

A number  of  curricula  are  peculiar  to  this  program.  As  was 
previously  mentioned,  the  trainer  was  conducting  a concurrent 
human  relations  program  for  the  hospital's  management  staff. 
Listed  below  are  two  representative  curricula  for  the  up- 
grading and  human  relations  programs. 

Hospital  N Medical  Records  Program 

Session  1:  Welcome 

Why  You  were  Chosen 
The  Importance  of  Training 
Why  ITS  is  Involved 
Overview  of  Program 
Perceptions  and  Attitudes 


Session  2: 

What  Is  A Medical  Record? 

History  of  Medical  Record 

Trace  a Medical  Record  through  the  Hospital 
Why  the  Need  of  a Medical  Record 

Session  3: 

Medical  Ethics 

Introduction  to  Medical  Terminology 

Session  4: 

Regions  of  the  Body 
Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
Review 

Session  5: 

Review  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 
Restate  Objectives  of  Program 
Reaction  to  Program  Co-Workers  & Peers 

Session  6: 

Terminology 
Endocrine  System 
Respiratory  System 

Session  7 : 

Operative  Procedures 

Specialists  and  Medical  Specialists 

Session  8: 

Review 

Communications 
Appropriate 
Inappropriate 
Verbal/Non-verbal 
Supervisors -Peers 

Session  9: 

Review 

Digestive  System 

Nervous  System  (Sense  Organs) 

Session  10: 

Musclo-Skeletal  System 
Genito-Urinary 

Session  11: 

Medical  Terms 

Integumentary  (Hair,  nails,  skin) 

Session  12: 

Review 

Cross-word  Puzzle 

Session  13: 

Review  of  all  Terminology 

The  Importance  of  Hearing  and  Listening 

Breakdown  of  Specialists 
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Session 

14: 

Filing 

Patient  Index  Filing 

Session 

15: 

Correspondence 

Session 

16: 

Investigators 
Evaluation  of  the  Program 

Session 

17: 

Statistics 

Soundex  Filing  System 

Session 

18: 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
Career  Guidance 

Session 

19: 

On-the-Job  Training 

Session 

20: 

Review  of  all  Procedures  Learned 

Session 

21: 

Departmental  Graduation 

The  Training  Process 

Since  the  upgrading  class  was  so  large  and  the  operational 
responsibilities  so  great,  the  training  program  was  divided 
into  two  sections  which  both  received  the  same  curriculum. 

The  schedule  was  interrelated  to  the  needs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. For  example,  one  week  the  first  group  would  attend 
training  and  the  next  week  the  second  group  received  the 
same  training.  Special  sessions  were  conducted  for  medical 
coders.  As  a consequence,  the  training  took  eight  weeks. 

The  hospital  designated  the  time  and  place  for  all  training 
and  gave  its  fullest  cooperation  to  the  program. 

Training  Methods  and  Techniques 

Preparation  of  the  training  manuals  has  not  been  completed 
as  of  this  writing;  therefore,  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  training  methods  and  techniques . 

Outside  of  the  traditional  methods  of  lecture  and  group  dis- 
cussion, the  trainer  used  buzz  groups,  reviews  and  supervised 
skill  practice  on  the  job.  The  group -centered  approach  was 
used  for  greater  participation  and  two-way  communication. 

Role  plays  were  conducted  to  illustrate  organizational  pro- 
blems, and  group  assignments  were  made  to  fasten  a cohesive 
quality  in  the  group.  Consultants  were  brought  into  the 
program  wherever  possible. 
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Evaluation  Phase 


Many  of  the  training  methods,  especially  reviews  and  question 
and  answer  sessions,  were  useful  in  evaluating  trainee  learn- 
ing. Some  informal  testing  was  done  with  trainees  writing 
terms  and  definitions  on  the  chalk  board.  A special  cross- 
word test  devised  by  the  Institute's  staff  was  also  helpful. 
Training  program  evaluation  was  accomplished  by  use  of  the 
standard  evaluation  form  (See  Appendix  H).  Trainer  observa- 
tion and  daily  meetings  with  the  department  head  also  helped 
in  evaluating  the  trainees.  Other  than  the  analytic  evalua- 
tion, few  visits  were  made  to  the  class.  On  one  occasion 
the  Director  of  Training  and  Institute  Analytic  Director 
visited  the  program. 


Effects  of  Program 


Positive  Effects 


• Four  Black  trainees  enrolled  in  a local 
community  college  to  take  a Medical  Records 
Technician  Course  leading  to  an  Associate 
of  Arts  degree. 

• The  hospital  noted  more  departmental  unity 
with  a lessening  of  hostility. 

• The  department  head  observed  attitudinal 
changes  on  the  part  of  its  overworked  staff. 

j 

• The  trainees  exhibited  positive  feelings 
about  the  training  program. 

• Three  trainees  left  the  hospital  for 
better  jobs. 

• One  trainee  has  indicated  a desire  to  join 
the  nursing  program. 

• There  was  a reduction  in  absenteeism  and 
"call-ins"  during  the  training. 

Problems  Experienced 

• Prior  to  the  identification  of  the  Medical 
Records  Program,  the  hospital,  training 
director  was  asked  to  resign  for  reasons 

0 extraneous  to  the  upgrading  program. 


• one  trainee  in  the  human  relations  program 
was  fired  for  malperf ormance  of  duties . 

Direct  Services 


Human  relations  training  was  accomplished  for  fifty  trainees 
at  the  administrative  levels  in  the  hospital. 


CHAPTER  III 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  volume  has  discussed  the  field  experience  of  HIT  pro- 
grams from  the  perspective  of  the  six  sample  programs  and 
from  the  broader  view  of  trainers’  and  project  directors’ 
experience.  This  last  chapter  will  set  forth  some  conclu- 
sions and  suggestions  for  improvements,  as  well  as  make 
some  observations  from  a strictly  impressionistic  point  of 
view.  How  the  HIT  program,  as  it  is  experienced  in  the 
field,  differs  from  the  idealized  model  will  also  be  exam- 
ined. 

It  seems  logical  to  list  first  some  additional  observations 
about  the  underemployed  worker,  his  supervisors,  and  the  em- 
ploying organizations  as  reported  by  those  involved  in  the 
HIT  experience.  These  may  be  considered  as  additions  to  the 
original  observations  and  assumptions  which  were  examined 
and  found  to  be  valid  in  Chapter  I. 


• The  underemployed  worker  has  demonstrated 
that  he  has  the  ability  to  learn  new  tasks 
and  assume  new  responsibilities  in  a very 
short  time . 


• The  under  employed  worker  has  shown  that  his 
ego,  self-esteem,  and  motivation  can  be  in- 
creased substantially  within  a very  short 
period  of  time. 


Additional  Observations 


Underemployed  Worker 
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• The  underemployed  worker  has  shown  that 
he  is  able  and  willing  to  accept  new  occu- 
pational challenges  when  they  are  presented 
to  him  in  a meaningful  and  understanding  way. 

• The  underemployed  worker  offers  better  promo- 
tional material  for  higher  skill  jobs  in  the 
organization  than  does  a newly  recruited  out- 
s ider . 


It  seems,  from  several  months  of  field  work  and  many  hours 
of  discourse  with  other  trainers,  that  these  observations 
about  the  underemployed  worker  are  presently  valid. 

It  is  part  of  the  task  of  The  Institute* s next  phase  of  up 
grading  activities  to  enlarge  and  develop  the  present .HIT 
model.  These  additional  ideas  about  the  underemployed  may 
suggest  a starting  point  for  this  particular  activity. 

Supervisors 


• Supervisors  * attitudes  toward  tinder  employed 
minority  group  workers  appear  to  have  sub - 
stantially  improved  following  HIT  programs. 

• Some  supervisors  moved  from  initial  antag- 
onism toward  the  HIT  program  to  attitudes 
of  full  cooperation  and  enthusiasm. 

• A number  of  supervisors  have  reflected  on 
their  own  human  relations  and  technical 
abilities  as  a result  of  close  proximity 
to  the  trainees,  and  appear  to  have  re- 
evaluated many  negative . perceptions . 

• Some  supervisors  passed  through  initial 
stages  of  insecurity  to  realize  that  better 
trained  subordinates  served  to  improve  their 
own  status. 

• Supervisors  have  shown  a greater  willingness, 
as  a result  of  the  HIT  program,  to  listen  to 
ideas  and  suggestions  of  low -wage,  minority 
group  workers. 


• Supervisors  were  willing  to  participate 
in  the  HIT  program  as  instructors,  coun- 
selors , and  curriculum  developers  after  a 
sound  indoctrination  into  the  positive  as 
oects  of  the  HIT  process . 


All  of  these  observations  are  positive  and  all  of  them  re- 
flect the  supervisors*  attitudes  after  they  are  either  ex- 
posed to  or  involved  with  HIT..  They  do  not  refute  the  ori- 
ginal assumptions  about  the  characteristics  of  supervisors, 
but  these  observations  do  provide  some  incentive  for  trai- 
ners who  face  many  other  obstacles  while  initiating  a HIT 
program. 

Employers  (Organizations) 

• Employers  who  upgrade  low-wage  workers 
will  fill  the  resultant  entry-level  job 
vacancies  with  unemployed  workers  or  new 
entrants  into  the  labor  force - 


• Traditional  job  hierarchies  within  organiza- 
tions can  be  restructured  to  provide  inter- 
mediary-level jobs  for  which  low-skill 
workers  can  be  trained  and  upgraded. 


yield  experience  has  shown  that  most  employers  in  principle 
espouse  "promotion  from  within."  Such  a policy  tends  to 
perpetuate  the  seniority  system  of  the  organization.  The 
obverse  side  of  this  proposition  is  the  fact  that  many  em- 
ployers advertise  for  more  highly  skilled  personnel  rather 
than  train  for  upgrading.  They  make  the  as  sump  t ions  that 
(1)  it  is  cheaper  to  run  an  advertisement  than  to  establish 
a training  program;  (2)  workers  at  lower  level  jobs  are  not 
capable  of  learning  the  skills  satisfactorily.  The  intro- 
duction of  HIT  can  show  how  neither  assumpiton  is  valid  and 
that  when  an  employer  has  been  given  the  training  assistance 
of  HIT,  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  ready-made  manpower  pool 
available  to  him. 


o 
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In  some  cases,  employers  have  "upgraded"  in  name  only.  Ac- 
tually, the  underemployed  workers*  original  positions  were 
never  vacated.  The  post- training  workers  were  given  a pay 
increase  and  new  title  which  was  often  only  the  addition  of 
"senior"  or  "first-class"  to  their  old  job  title.  Rather 
flian  the  creation  of  job  vacancies  for  entry-level  workers, 
the  company  simply  has  more  highly  skilled  and  more  efficient 
nrkers  at  the  same  jobs.  Consequently,  the  "suction  effect 
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for  the  unemployed  has  not  occurred  in  some  cases.  The  ex- 
perience has  been  varied  in  the  three  cities. 

An  interview  with  the  Baltimore  Project  Director  revealed 
the  fact  that  employers  do  not  actively  utilize  the  refer- 
ral services  of  the  project*  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  personnel  function  of  the  employer  takes  over 
the  operation  at  this  point.  Another  is  that  employers 
tend  to  follow  traditional  employment  practices  by  adverti- 
sing for  jobs.  Only  in  cases  where  the  employer  had  a severe 
turnover  problem  or  the  jobs  were  so  unattractive  (the  two 
being  very  often  related)  did  he  use  the  referral  services 
to  hire  entry-level  workers  through  projects. 

Finally,  many  of  the  manpower  programs  have  gained  a great 
deal  of  publicity  in  the  last  few  years.  Such  programs  as 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP) , Job  Opportunities  in 
the  Business  Sector  (JOBS)  and  various  community  activities 
have  active  job  development  efforts.  Employers  may  be  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  these  agencies  and  simply  do  not  recog- 
nize an  upgrading  project  in  the  context  of  job  referrals. 

Mainly  because  of  the  restructuring  of  jobs  to  include  more 
horizontal  task  and/or  additional  vertical  tasks,  expected 
vacancies  did  not  occur  in  the  numbers  anticipated.  For 
example,  a very  comprehensive  restructuring  effort  was  made 
by  the  Cleveland  project.  The  trainer  assigned  to  a hospital 
maintenance  program  did  a partial  organization  redesign  at 
the  job  task  analysis  level.  (See  Hospital  C program.  Chap- 
ter II.) 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  job  restructuring  and  designing  of 
career  ladders  that  many  of  the  programs  were  sold.  To  il- 
lustrate this  point,  the  Marketing  Director  of  the  Baltimore 
project  restructured  a nurse* s aide  position  to  include  a 
trainee  level.  In  that  same  hospital,  pharmacy  technician 
III.  positions  were  created  for  purposes  of  upgrading  a num- 
ber of  employees.  This  has  been  a usual  feature  of  in-plant 
training  for  upgrading.  Quite  often  employers  do  not  have 
eight  to  fifteen  vacancies  at  a higher  level  job  to  which  to 
upgrade  employees.  Consequently,  job  enrichment,  with  pay 
increases,  has  been  the  somewhat  compromising  tack  taken  by 
the  projects. 


Frederick  Herzberg,  Job  Environment. 


Differences  Between  the  HIT  Model 
and  Field  Experience 

The  field  experiences  have  shown  some  distinct  variations 
from  the  idealized  HIT  model  In  Figure  2.1,  all  of  the  pro- 
grams generally  followed  the  flow  of  the  model.  Differences 
in  timing  and  substance  were  encountered  in  each  new  program. 
This  flexibility  of  the  HIT  structure  and  of  the  components 
of  the  program  is  one  of  its  basic  strengths.  However,  ob- 
servations would  suggest  a closer  look  at  components  and  tim- 
ing that  seem  to  need  continual  adjustment.  The  more  nearly 
the  HIT  model  reflects  reality,  the  less  frustration  and 
disappointment  there  will  be  experienced  by  employers  and 
upgrading  projects  when  the  model  is  put  to  use. 

The  Letter  of  Agreement 

Usually  the  Project,  Marketing  and/or  Training  Director  is 
present  at  the  meeting  to  make  final  negotiations  fcr  the 
Letter  of  Agreement.  The  understanding  reached  at  this 
meeting  will  service,  among  other  things,  as  a basis  for 
evaluating  the  accomplishments  of  the  trainer.  Ideally,  the 
i trainer  should  be  responsible  for  the  agenda  of  the  meeting 
and  make  certain  that  management  is  asked  to  explain  their 
understanding  of  the  Letter  of  Agreement.  Any  points  of  un- 
certainty can  be  raised  at  this  time,  and  any  questions  ans- 
wered by  the  parties.  This  will  serve  to  forewarn  the  trainer 
| of  possible  future  problems  he  may  encounter  during  the  training 
i itself. 

Renegotiation  of  the  Letter  of  Agreement 

i 

j Usually  the  initial  Letter  of  Agreement  serves  as  a general 
guideline  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  during  the  program.  How- 
ever, management  quite  often  agrees  only  to  a minimum  number 
of  trainees  and  a minimal  wage  commitment.  Where  the  man- 
power and  job  task  analyses  indicate  that  additional  trainees 
may  be  included  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all,  the  trainer 
should  have  the  knowledge  and  authority  to  renegotiate  the 
Letter  of  Agreement. 

It  should  be  understood  that  renegotiation  is  not  always 
necessary  and  a mere  verbal  understanding  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose. The  trainer  may,  on  the  other  hand,  find  it  necessary 
to  call  in  th~  Marketing  Director.  Whenever  a renegotiation 
is  comtemplated,  the  project's  management  should  be  notified 
^ before,  during  and  after.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  alienate 


management,  the  union,  or  any  principals  involved  in  the 
initial  negotiation.  A number  of  services  which  will  not 
commit  the  trainer  in  time  or  cost  over  that  which  is  anti- 
cipated may  be  given  without  further  negotiation.  Reason 
and  discretion  should  be  the  trainer's  guidelines. 

CurricnliTm  Requirements 

The  HIT  model  Program  Flow  Network  indicates  that  training 
manuals  should  be  completed  prior  to  starting  the  training. 

In  no  case  was  the  trainer  able  to  meet  this  requirement, 
and  experience  would  indicate  that  the  guideline  should  be 
changed . 

Some  observers  expressed  conflicting  views  on  the  use  of 
guest  speakers.  On  the  question  of  using  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, one  trainer  felt  that  this  would  have  an  ill  effect 
on  his  program,  whereas  another  felt  that  his  program  could 
not  be  successful  without  supervisor  involvement. 

The  trainer  should  prepare  what  might  be  described  as  a 
training  proposal  which  specifically  states  the  activities 
to  be  accomplished  by  him.  The  proposal  serves  as  a plan 
and  a strategy  for  management's  approval.  This  is  a prelude 
to  the  finalization  of  the  curriculum.  All  objectives,  metho- 
dologies and  components  must  be  indicated. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Company  Trainer 

Management  will  usually  designate  the  company  trainer.  An 
excellent  opportunity  to  involve  the  management  and  the  super- 
visory staff  is  available  at  this  point.  The  Trainer  must 
make  himself  available  to  the  selected  company  trainer  (s) 
for  preparing  curriculum  materials,  outlines,  visuals,  and  the 
like.  More  time  must  be  allowed  for  orienting  and  instructing 
the  trainer  in  HIT  methodology  and  trainer  techniques.  This 
lack  of  time  has  had  a detrimental  effect  on  the  "multiplier" 
component  of  HIT.  The  trainer  should  also  be  informed  of  fu- 
ture preparatory  programs  planned  for  his  benefit. 


Evaluation  Phase 


It  is  imperative  that  the  trainer  provide  management  with 
two  appraisals  during  the  training  and  a final  evaluation 
of  training  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  (usually  in  the 
follow-up  letter) „ Another  form  of  evaluation  for  the  trai- 
ner's benfit  are  the  weekly  meetings  with  supervisors.  Their 
preparation  of  appraisal  forms  may  be  valuable  feedback  tools 
for  detepnining  the  current  value  of  the  training  and  making 
any  necessary  adjustments. 

A good  number  of  evaluation  methods  were  used  by  the  projects. 
Perhaps  one  good  quantitative  tool  could  have  been  just  as 
effective. 

Direct  Services 


Direct  services , for  the  purposes  of  this  volume,  has  been 
described  as  HIT  components  or  individual  expertise  shared 
with  the  employer.  In  some  cases  a specific  commitment  may 
have  been  stated  in  the  Letter  of  Agreement.  In  other  cases, 
the  organization  and  job  task  analyses  will  indicate  a needed 
service.  These  services  may  include  supervisory  training, 
or  they  may  include  a variety  of  management  services , such  as 
writing  job  descriptions,  drafting  an  organization  chart,  or 
offering  suggestions  on  improving  the  operation.  The  trainer 
acts  in  the  role  of  management  consultant  as  an  act  of  good- 
will for  the  training  project. 

Graduation  Preparation 

Just  as  the  opening  session  is  critical  to  the  success  of  the 
program,  so  is  the  emphasis  placed  on  graduation.  The  trai- 
ner must  lay  adequate  plans  for  a smooth,  meaningful  gradua- 
tion. Since  this  may  be  the  first  graduation  ceremony  experi- 
enced by  the  trainees,  the  effect  on  the  trainees  may  be  as 
positive  as  the  entire  program  has  been.  Guest  speakers 
must  be  invited  well  in  advance;  certificates  of  achieve- 
ment must  be  printed;  an  agenda  must  be  prepared;  and  the 
the  news  media  notified  (if  press  coverage  is  desired) . 
Management  should  he  involved  and  the  trainees  should  partici- 
pate in  an  active  manner.  The  gi^duation  is  one  point  in  the 
training  program  in  which  management  can  and  should  have  a 
demonstrated  interest  in  the  well-being  and  future  success  of 
the  trainees. 


Follow-Up  Activities 


Besides  the  usual  post- training  program  obligations,  the 
trainer  should  make  sure  that  any  subsidiary  services  started 
during  the  training  or  promised  after  the  program  either 
to  employees  or  the  company  are  fulfilled.  These  subsidiary 
services  may  be  in  the  form  of  HIT  components  or  other  good- 
will services.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  over- 
extend the  capability  of  the  project  or  the  trainer.  The 
next  training  program  may  already  have  begun  for  them  in 
another  company. 


This  portion  of  the  evaulation  report  was  of  necessity  gene- 
ral in  scope.  The  only  thing  that  one  can  say  worked  in  this 
model  is  the  model  itself.  What  was  successful  in  one  plant 
may  not  have  even  been  used  in  another. 

xgain,  these  variables  attest  to  the  strength  of  HIT.  It 
can  be  examined,  evaluated,  analyzed,  and  renewed.  The  peo- 
ple who  implement  the  training  programs  can  still  use  it  as 
a tool  to  accommodate  a variety  of  situations  in  the  work 
environment . 


Summary  and  Conclusion 
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Trainee  Selection  Record 
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Form  C/367-02 


TRAINEE  CASE  HISTORY 


Trainee ' s Name 

Trainee’s  Work  History 

What  is  your  present  occupation? 

Does  this  involve  a class  or  grade  level? 

If  so,  what? 

In  which  department  do  you  work? 

How  long  have  you  worked  in  this  department? 

How  long  have  you  worked  for  this  company? 

What  was  your  starting  salary? And  now? 

Why  did  you  choose  to  work  for  this  company? 


What  job  did  you  have  before  this  one? 

Where  was  that? 

How  many  jobs  did  you  have  before  you  came  to  this  company?, 

(If  the  jobs  are  all  in  the  same  industry,  ask:  Why  have 

you  changed  employers  so  often;  you  obviously  enjoy  this 
type  of  work.  ) 


(If  the  jobs  are  all  in  the  same  industry,  ask:  Which  job 

did  you  prefer  and  why?) 


Are  you  a union  member? Which  union? 

Are  you  interested  in  being  trained  for  a different  job  than 
you  now  hold?  

If  the  training  hours  were  after  the  normal  work  day,  would 

you  be  available  to  attend  every  class? If  not,  why 

not? 


Trainee  Case  History  ( continued) 


If  the  job  you  are  being  trained  for  involved  supervising 
some  of  your  co-worker  friends,  how  would  you  feel? 


Personal  Information 

Where  were  you  bom? Date  of  birth 

Where  do  you  live?_ 

Phone  No. 

Where  did  you  live  before  this? 

Are  you  married? Were  you  ever  married? 

Do  you  live  with  your  husband  (wife)? 

Do  you  have  any  children? How  many? 

How  old  are  they? 

Do  your  children  live  with  you? (If  yes,  ask:  Who 

takes  care  of  them? ) 

Where  do  your  parents  live? 

Where  were  they  bom? 

What  do  (did)  they  work  at? 

Do  you  have  any  brothers  and/or  sisters? (If  yes,  ask: 

How  many  and  how  old  are  they?) 

Are  any  of  them  working? (If  ves.  ask:  What  are  their 

occupations?  ) — 

Where  did  you  attend  school? 

Did  you  graduate  from  high  school? (If  not , ask: 

Why?  ) l l 


Are  you  hoping  (planning)  to  go  back  to  school?. 


Trainee  Case  History  (continued) 


Would  you  be  interested  in  continuing  your  education? 

The  following  sections  may  be  completed  before  or  after  the 
interview. 

Present  Work  Record 


Overall  evaluation  of  the  trainee  by  Supervisor  and  others. 

(This  may  be  added  after  meeting  with  first- line  super- 
visors who  will  supply  the  original  list  of  prospective 
trainees . ) 


Personnel  Department  comments  re:  Absenteeism,  Lateness, 

Work  Habits,  Liens,  etc.  (to  be  obtained  from  personnel  file'). 


Interviewer  * s Evaluation 

How  was  trainee  selected  for  the  program; 


Who  selected  him?  

What  was  the  criteria  for  selection? 

What  were  the  procedures  for  selection?. 


Trainee  Case  History  (continued) 


(This  sheet  may  be  removed  to  provide  capsule  review  of  pro- 
spective Trainee) 

Trainee's  nnme 

Date  of  Interview Location 

In  t ervi  ewer ‘ 

Trainee  was  originally  informed  about  this  program 

By? When? 

Prospecti\e  Trainee's  comments,  attitudes,  feelings,  etc. 


Approved  for  Training: 

Date : 

Type  of  Training  Progrt-a: 

New  Salary:  $ 

% Increase  above  Previous  Position 
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Case  History:  Trainee  Selection 


Trainee  selection  is  a key  aspect  of  the  HIT  process  and  must 
receive  careful  attention.  The  following  case  illustrates 
how  one  trainer  organized  and  carried  out  the  process. 

The  program  took  place  at  the  housing  authority  of  a large 
city.  The  program  was  designed  to  upgrade  laborers  to  a 
maintenance  classification.  As  the  new  job  came  under  civil 
service  regulations  and  a union  was  involved,  the  trainer 
followed  a careful  procedure: 


O 
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© Representatives  of  housing  authority 
management,  the  union  and  the  trainer 
set  criteria  for  selection. 

• A questionnaire  was  developed  by  the 
representatives  to  be  used  in  inter- 
viewing candidates  for  training. 

• Fifty  names  we  a submitted  by  the 
combined  representatives  to  comprise 
the  candidate  pool  from  250  entry- 
level  workers. 

• An  interview  schedule  was  set  up,  pro- 
viding for  two  centrally  located  inter- 
view stations  to  which  candidates  from 
all  over  the  city  would  come. 

• Four  teams,  each  consisting  of  a project 
trainer  and  a union  representative,  were 
set  tip  to  interview  the  candidates. 

• At  the  end  of  the  day  of  interviewing, 
the  teams  met  and  selected  the  trainees 
with  each  team  submitting  its  four  best 
choices. 

• Three  letters  were  sent  from  the  housing 
authority  assistant  director.  The  first, 
announcing  that  the  housing  authority  had 
contracted  the  project  to  conduct  a 
training  program,  went  to  all  laborers. 
The  second  letter  went  to  those  selected 
for  the  training  program,  and  the  third 
letter  went  to  those  not  selected. 
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The  process  was  very  successful  in  selecting  seventeen  men 
whom  the  union  and  management  thought  deserving.  Those  who 
were  not  chosen  were  given  assurance  of  being  considered  for 
the  next  cycle.  The  process  was  further  made  acceptable 
because  union  representatives  discussed  it  with  their 
membership . 

Questions : 

What  criticisms  do  you  have,  if  any,  of  the  procedure? 
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